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FBEFACE. 


br  the  fitentttra  (tf  this  coimtiT',  altbougli  it  baa  been  so  often  fdt  ud 
ngretl«d,  ft  more  obeemble  deficieooy  does  not  eiiit,  than  that  of  then 
bcii^  DO  hiatory  of  the  SngUah  Bible.  It  zoaj  hurt  been  imagined,  that 
meh  a  narrative  eonld  embrace  no  heart-atirring;  inudents,  or  incidenU 
laid  as  the  foundation  of  a  great  design,  no  frequent  peril  of  life,  no  hair- 
breadth escapes,  nor,  eapedUlf,  any  of  those  transaotionB  in  whioh  the 
Tital  mtetests  of  this  nation  hare  been  inTalred.  No  mistake  oculd  hara 
been  greater,  but  whatever  haa  been  the  cause,  the  defect  is  notorions. 

tbe  Sacred  Volume,  indeed,  carries  internal  evidence  of  ite  divine  oi^[in, 
and  that  in  abundance ;  bnt  still,  with  refereiwe  to  the  Bible  now  bdng 
osed  daily,  no  questions  can  be  more  natural  than  these — ^When  was  thia 
Tolume  first  translated  from  the  original,  aod  put  into  print  ?  Who  waa 
the  man  that  labored  mght  and  day  to  aootHuplish  this  ?  Like  his  DiTiaa 
Master,  was  he  betnyed  unto  death  t  If  so,  who  betrayed  him  ?  What 
became  of  his  betrayers  ?  Or,  was  there  any  one  mac  who  befriended 
him,  m  hie  last  AAjt,  or  final  trial  ?  And  mnce  all  this,  and  much  mcHV, 
did  take  place  abroad ;  in  the  fint  transmission,  in  the  secret  and  sitigalar 
eonveyance  of  the  heavenly  treasure  to  our  shores,  what  were  the  distinct 
tokens  of  a  auperintendiog  Proridenee  to  be  observed  and  adored  ?  What 
were  the  notable  dTcnmstancea  connected  with  its  earliest  triumpha  aw 
the  prejudice  and  paanon  of  our  common  nature  ?  Or,  in  short,  Aom  has 
this  Sacred  Volume,  revised,  and  re-revised,  after  three  hundred  yean, 
come  down  into  onr  hands  ?  And  yet,  up  to  the  present  moment,  ahoald 
any  individual  apply  to  his  Christian  teacher,  or  any  ch3d  to  his  Parent, 
and  put  these  and  other  deeply-interesting  qnestioDa,  no  definite  answer 
ean  be  returned  ;  nor  is  there  a  single  publication,  which,  if  it  lead  not 
aatray,  will  not  leave  the  mquiaitive  reader  nearly  as  tu  from  satis&ctioD 
as  when  be  began.  If  a  Translator,  in  whose  tcmn  all  others  have  followed, 
must  be  allowed  to  rank  fitr  above  all  mere  Reformers,  it  is  strange  if,  oa 
such  a  subject,  bistoriana  generally  should  have  einmbered  or  slept ;  yet 
the  historiea  of  Halle  and  Fose,  of  Stowe  and  Strype,  of  Bunet  and  Col- 
Ger,  of  Turner  and  lingard,  or  Soame,  as  welt  as  the  history  of  Transhu 
tions  by  Lewis,  Herbert,  or  Dibdin,  with  the  BEbUoal  Hterature  d  Townley, 
of  Cotton,  or  ot  Home,  may  all  be  read,  and  they  must  be,  when  anch  a 
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period  U  explored ;  bat  from  all  theae  •onroe*  pat  togelher,  still  tbe 
reader  cao  form  no  ooaoeption  of  what  aotoalty  took  place,  with  regard 
to  tbe  Scnptnres.  The  incideDtal  uroimutaacea  mentioned  are  not  ooij 
few  in  nnraber,  but  soarcelj  one  of  them  appear*  in  iu  true  light  or  ap- 
propriate eonnecdon.  Many,  and  hj  far  the  moat  eurioua  and  prodaclive 
incidenta,  have  remained  in  utter  oblivion. 

To  many,  no  doubt,  it  might  aetm  too  bold,  were  we  at  once  to  affirm 
that  the  English  Bible  ia  at  present  in  the  act  of  being  penued  from  the 
ritmff  to  lA»  tetting  tm.  The  auerti(m  might  appear  little  else  than  a 
figure  of  speech,  or  an  event  to  be  antiupaled ;  and  yet  this  is  no  more 
than  the  kaif  of  tbe  tnith.  The  Saglish  Bible,  at  this  moment,  ie  the 
o»ly  venion  in  ezisteace  on  which  the  mm  ntvtr  mt*.  We  know  full  well 
that  it  is  notnally  io  nae  oo  the  bmks  of  the  OUawa  a»d  Bt.  Lawrence,  n 
w«U  aa  at  Sido^,  Port  Philip,  and  Uobsrt  Towa ;  but  before  hii  evening 
rayi  have  left  the  apirea  vt  Qoehac  or  Montreal,  hla  morning  beams  have 
atrewly  abooe  for  bow  npiM  the  shone  erf  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
And  if  it  ha  reading  by  ao  many  of  oar  language  in  C^mada,  while  the  mn 
is  ainkii^  on  Lake  Ontario ;  in  the  eastern  world,  where  he  has  risen  io 
his  glory  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Oaagea,  to  tbe  self-same  Sacred  Volume, 
ma^,  who  are  ao  last  oar  oowitrymAn,  hare  already  turned.  Yet  are 
all  these  but  as  bnuuhea  from  one  parent  stoofc,  under  whose  shade  this 
venioB,  corrected  and  reoorreeted,  has  been  reading  by  myriada  for  three 
hundred  year*. 

The  Soriptw«t  in  English  manuicript,  the  revival  of  Letters,  as  well  aa 
the  Liventioa  of  Printing,  preceded,  by  many  years,  any  application  of 
that  nobta  art  to  onr  Engli^  venion.  But  the  entire  period  may  be,  or 
rather  ought  to  be,  r^parded  aa  containing  a  aeries  of  events,  preliminary 
to  that  mamorable  ooenrrenee,  and,  therefore,  thoagh  hot  slightly  sketched, 
th^  reqove  ts  b«  noticed  in  the  light  ef  a  deliberate,  yet  appropriate 
introdiution.  Thii,  aacordayly,  has  been  attempted,  aa  due  to  the  hiskiij 
Wlowiag. 

la  poiat  U  time,  Hw  history  of  our  English  Seriptorea,  from  the  data 
of  tb^  fiiat  apfeariag  m  print*  will  be  fbond  to  take  precedence  of  all  the 
Tititntifrm.  EaUblithments,  or  Utcal  inleiests,  within  our  ehorea.  No 
BselioB  of  ChriB{iaDa,  tt  will  be  «een,  of  whatever  name,  can  possess  any 
title  to  rank  its^  aa  having  been  easentiaL  dther  to  the  progress  or  to  tlw 
gweral  prevalence  of  the  English  Scriptures,  much  leas  to  their  original 
introdaclion.  This  is  an  ondeitakiog  which  has  been  uniformly  conducted 
aboTC  tbeir  sphere  of  judgment.  Should  this  general  prevalence  turn 
Q«t  to  have  been  almost  eqoally  independent  of  the  civil  power,  from 
Henry  ^  Eighth  down  to  Charles  the  Second,  or  rather  to  the  present 
hour,  it  will  fonn  altogether  by  fiv  the  most  emgular  fact,  as  such,  in  the 
.  annals  of  ^  kingdom.  It  is  a  faatnre  in  the  history  of  our  Bible,  clainuag 
nprene  attention  bam  tbe  eutting  age. 
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upon  tbe  whole,  tbe  present  fonna  a  depsrtnient  in  past  histoiy,  with 
whieh  every  ACmBter  of  the  trath,  and  ereiy  parent,  ought  to  have  been 
bmiliiir  long  ago.  As  it  r^fards  inatniction,  ae  well  aa  ground  for  new 
reflections,  it  will  be  fonnd  to  oconpy  a  course  or  channel  peculiar  to  it- 
•elf.  Perfaape  the  fifth  book  in  our  Xev  Testament  Scriptures,  may  in 
part  explain  its  character.  Men,  indeed,  have  entitled  that  book  "  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ;"  but  it  is  in  reaH^  a  histoiy  of  the  way  and  manner 
in  which. "  the  Word  of  the  Lord  grew  and  mulliplud," — the  Apostles 
themselves,  whether  as  iodividnals  or  as  a  body,  being  treated  in  perfect 
subordination  to  the  grand  or  leading  dedgn.  In  some  fiunt  roiemblauce 
to  this  manner,  so  ought  the  history  of  the  Divine  Word,  in  our  native 
tongue,  to  have  been  attempted  long  since;  leaving  men  and  things, 
whether  great  characters  or  national  events,  in  the  subordinate  places 
which  have  actually  belonged  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  such  men  and 
BDch  events,  viewed  aa  they  have  now  been,  sometimes  in  contrsat,  and  at 
other  times  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  Divine  Revelation  itself, 
lend  a  peculiar  zest  or  life  to  the  entire  narrative. 

"Hua  history  may,  and  it  wQl  famish  motives  to  action,  such  as  can  be 
drawn  from  no  other  retrospect.  It  forms  a  key,  if  not  the  only  one,  to 
onr  highest  impentive  obligations ;  and  it  may  well  be  pondered,  as  the 
path  1^  which  Jebovah  led  our  forefathers,  in  a  way  of  his  own  devising, 
with  more  than  "  the  pillar  of  a  cloud  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  nigbL" 
In  this  view,  the  histoiy,  though  never  written  before,  and  therefore  not 
understood,  can  never  be  out  of  date.  It  mvolvee  the  ccmunencement  and 
continuance  of  a  cause,  which  is  but  pnrsdng  ite  course  in  our  own  day, 
not  only  to  a  wider  extent,  but  with  greater  ene^y  than  ever  before,  and 
yet  to  be  pursued  with  greater  still. 
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mar  amvET  or  TBB  AQBa  which  fbxgsdsb  a>t  Ftuama  tx  th>  sdumnu 
jH  I'HB  Baouaq  ToiianB^-ocLnDiaa  the  kevitai.  iMn<  iBomsH  or  nr..^n.^. 

LEABRIHG  jU(D  THB  ABTS,  COHIBASTED  WITB  IKE  TOtZS  OF  WICELIFFB,  WII^ 
HIS  VEBSIOM  OF  THE  BHTIBB  SACKED  VOLimS,ASI>  n«  KFTECTS — THE  nVSHTIOH 

or  FRurmo,  its  bafid  fboobess  to  febfectiob,  ahd  the  poiht  to  which 

TBB  BUKOFRAX  lATtOIlS,  BUT  MOBB  EHPectAi:.t.y  EROLAHD  ABO  KXfTLAMD,  TlJTl 
BBEB  BBOUGHT,  BEBORE  IVEB  THU  BYALDASLB  ART  WAS  ATFUED  TO  ART 
TERSIOB  OF  IBB  SACBED  SCBITICBEa  HI  TBX  I-ASOUAOB  8I0KBH  BT  TEE  FEOFLS. 

The  darkest  hour  ia  the  nig^t  of  Burq)e,  ia  an  era  mpccting 
which  bistoriaiM  are  not  cveo  yet  Hgreed.  It  luu  beea  regaidel 
\y  tnaay  as  being  in  the  tenth  centuty.  One  or  two  other  wrUen 
eooeider  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  to  be  the  lowest  in  peiat  (^ 
depression,  or  the  nadir  of  the  human  mind ;  and  they  hui^mIm 
that  its  movement  in  advance  began  with  Charlemagne,  whiU 
Engkod  can  never  forget  her  own  Alfred  the  Great.  A  few  mod- 
ems, too  fastidioUB,  or  by  no  means  so  affected  by  the  gloom  ani, 
barbarity  of  the  middle  ages,  profess  to  be  tender  of  auowaaca  aa 
to  the  extettt  of  this  darkness,  and  would  fondly  persuade  ua  to 
adopt  a  more  cbaeiful  retrospect.  But  peaking,  generally,  with 
reference  to  the  people  at  large,  the  entire  period,  from  the  fifth  or 
atxtb  to  the  founeenth  century,  preeenta,  at  the  hnt,  but  a  tedioua 
utd  dreary  interval  in  the  history  of  the  bumaB  laind.  Individual 
wholara,  indeed,  like  stars  which  shed  their  tight  on  thesurround- 
iBg  gloom,  there  ever  were ;  and  wherever  there  existed  any 
marked  regard  for  Sacred  Writ,  iu  the  vernacular  tongue,  there 
uie  life-spark  of  Christianity  was  preseTved.  The  Albigensee,  ths 
Waldenses,  and  other  parties,  mipit  be  adduced  in  proof ;  the  per- 
■ecutioin  and  dispersion  of  whom,  had  eoasiderable  influence  in 
diffusing  the  light  which  its  enemies  labored  to  extinguish. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  a  long  and  profound  aleep  through- 
out the  dreams  and  visions  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  human 
mind  was  at  last  effectually  roused  Ut  action  ;  and  in  none  of  the 
countries  throughout  Europe  more  decidedly  than  in  Italy  and 
Borland.  But  still,  for  aomegreatmoral  purpose,  worthy  <rf  infinite 
wisdom,  and  to  be  afterwards  disclosed,  that  mind,  ^rou^out  aH 
these  western  kingdoms,  was  first  to  be  permitted  to  discover  what 
was  the  utmost  vigor  of  its  native  strength. 

First  came  the  age  of  the  chisel,  and  the  painter's  pencil,  and 
ibe  pen,  not  to  say  of  the  music  of  the  bimian  voice.    Those  atu- 
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pendons  frbrics,  which  beran  to  be  erected  from  the  tenth  to  tb« 
twelfth  centuriei,  Id  which  the  maeaive  dulneee  of  the  Lombarda 
was  givm^  way  to  the  indiience  of  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  bUU  stand 
out  in  pnxif,  that  many  hands  were  aheady  busy,  under  the  gaOr 
ance  of  some  presiding  ingenioua  mind.  Literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  more  especially  classical  teaming,  painUng,  and  sculpture, 
were  then  to  enjoy  that  triumph,  the  apoils  of  which  now  adorn  the 
walls  of  every  palace,  as  well  as  the  cabinets  and  libraries,  the  gal- 
leries and  public  rooms,  of  every  city  in  Europe.  This  trium^ 
too,  must  take  place  in  Italy,  or  in  the  very  seat  of  that  extraor- 
dinary power  which  had  ruled  for  aees,  with  unmeasured  sway, 
over  all  the  west ;  for,  throughout  the  long  preceding  nigfat,  it 
eould  never  be  said  that  Rome  herself  had  been  either  asleep  or 
inactive. 

THB  TUIBTKKNTH  CENTUBY. 

In  England,  at  the  conmiencement  of  this  century,  poor  King 
John  was  actually  promising  to  make  bis  kingdom  tributary  to  the 
Pondff,  with  a  proner  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  merks,  or  a  sum 
equal  to  £20,000  now,  over  and  above  the  old  tribute :  and  althou^ 
the  Barons  soon  after  wrested  Magna  Charta  frran  him,  to  show 
how  low  the  kingdom  had  sunk,  we  find  the  Pontiff,  at  this  same 
Jtdm's  request,  annulling  the  proceedings.  The  great  charters, 
it  is  true,  were  confirmed  by  his  successor,  Henry  HI. ;  but  the 
power  of  Rome  was  growing  every  day  during  his  fifty-six  yean^ 
reign.  It  was  then  that  trie  Pontiff'  was  exclaiming — "Truly, 
England  is  our  garden  of  delight !  It  is  an  unexhausted  well  I 
and  where  so  much  abounds,  much  may  be  acquired."  No  wonder 
that  he  thus  exulted,  when  bis  income  from  England  was  three 
times  as  much  as  that  of  the  King  on  the  throne."  But,  above 
all,  in  proof  of  the  Pontiflfs  power  towards  the  west,  this  was  the 
era  of  that  detestable  persecution  of  the  Albigenses,  pursued  with 
such  hideous  cruelty.  The  execrable  measure,  in  which  plunder 
was  the  grand  object,  was  counselled,  planned,  and  commanded  by 
Rome. 

Now,  if  we  seek  for  any  relieving  contrast  throughout  the  entire 
century,  it  is  to  Italy  itself  that  we  must  turn  our  eye.  Even  in 
the  neighboring  Republic  of  Florence,  it  is  true,  amidst  the  sur- 
rounding gloom,  Dante  had  b^un  to  sing,  in  his  own  style,  about 
paradise,  and  the  infernal  regions,  not  forgetting  to  intermingle 
certain  severe  allusions  with  nis  poem ;  and,  besides  this,  there 
was  his  treatise  "  Monarcbia,"  distmctly  hostile  to  the  claims  of 
Rome :  but  for  the  bolder  contrast  to  the  sentiments  of  all  Eun^)e, 
ve  must  look  to  Venice.  It  is  admitted  that  in  the  commencement 
itt  this  century  the  Venetians  had  chosen  to  apply  to  Rome  for  an 
induU^ence,  but  this  was  merely  to  fticilitate  a  treaty  with  the 
Caliphs  of  Egypt  Eager  to  retain  tbeir  commerce  with  the  East 
ladies,  they  wianed  to  open  a  communication  between  the  Nile  and 
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tin  B«d  8«a ;  and  had  they  aucceedad,  perhaM  th«  tmde  might 
sever  hare  paaaod  from  their  iiaada.  atill,  this  ap[dicatioa  be- 
trayed no  dispoeitioa  to  bow  alle^Dce.  On  the  contrary,  thia 
ancieot  Republic  had  reigned,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  aa 
Lords-paramount  of  the  Adriatic :  and  although  that  gulf  washed 
the  shores  of  various  States,  those  of  the  Roman  Church  tanoag 
the  number,  not  one  of  them  dared  to  navigate  it,  or  even  fish  in 
its  waters,  without  a  iiceose  from  Venice,  for  which  they  paid  a 
heavy  tribute.  When  one  sovereign  PontifiT  presumed  to  inquire, 
by  what  right  they  pretended  to  domineer  there,  the  brief  reply 
givBQ  was — "  That  sea  ia  ours." 

But  the  sea  would  not  suffice  any  lower  aa  the  bounds  of  thek 
aovereigoty  ;  and,  therefore,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  they 
b^aa  to  acquire  land.  Arvi  in  Romagna  was  taken  under  iheir 
special  protection,  much  in  the  same  style  as  the  provinces  of  India 
tuive  since  beeu  taken  under  that  of  Britain. 

It  was  Uttle  more  than  seven  years  after  thia  when  the  Pontiff 
Martin  IV.,  having,  in  his  customary  style,  given  the  sovereiguty 
of  Naples  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  proclaimed  a  crusade  against 
the  lawful  heir,  chose  also  to  excommuaicate  the  Venetians  because 
they  would  not  unite  in  the  outrage.  For  three  long  years,  do 
priests  officiated,  no  prayers  were  offered  in  their  churches,  and 
without  yielding,  they  allowed  the  Poutiff  to  die  I  His  succesaor, 
HoDoriua  IV.,  at  last  succeeded,  and  removed  the  interdicL 

The  century  closed  at  Venice  by  a  marked  alteration  in  this 
singular  Government,  or  the  exchange  of  the  Republican  form  for 
that  hereditary  and  severe  Aristocracy,,  which  became  the  diph^ 
malic  model  of  its  day.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject 
farther.  We  have  come  to  the  commencement  of  another  century, 
and  our  assertion  thus  far  is  proved.  The  Pontiff  and  his  fellows, 
bad  been  all  along  more  potent  at  a  distance,  than  at  home  uodei 
their  native  sky ;  and  the  one  great  tesscm  afforded  by  the  ItaliaD 
Republics,  and  especially  Venice,  was  this,  that  the  power  of  Rome, 
when  at  its  heignt,  vias  resistible.  Thia  too  becomes  still  more 
worthy  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  the  freedom  enjoyed  in  these  com- 
mercial states  was  not  that  which  we  now  understand  by  the  term 
— far  from  it.  In  numerous  instances,  the  lives,  the  property,  and 
even  tJie  honor  of  the  citizens  were  not  secured;  but  in  ages 
when  the  reason  of  mankind  had  been  subdued,  and  their  rulara 
were  reduced  to  vassals,  these  lesser  communities,  under  an  Italian 
flky,  bad  proved  what  reasim  and  the  power  of  resisiaiice  coukl  do. 
Two  hundred  years  before  Henry  the  Eighth  was  born,  Venice 
bad  shown  that  Rome's  loudest  thunder  might  fall  inaocuoua  to 
the  ground.  Immovable  and  unshaken,  and  though  uniting  some 
of  the  most  odious  practices  of  despotism  with  the  name  of  liberty, 
yet  bent  upon  securing  certain  rights,  and  prosperity  to  commerce, 
a  mere  handliil  of  people  in  the  adjoining  sea  had  continued  in 
teslifv  to  the  millions  of  Europe,  that  the  power  they  ao  rou(^ 
dreaded  might  be  braved  with  impunity. 

Thus  terminated  the  thirteenth  century,  but  we  are  still  toon 
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than  two  hundred  yean  distant  firom  the  period  vhen  die  Sacred 
Scripture§  were  fint  printed  m  the  vernacular  tonrue ;  and  yet 
both  eentories  May  now  be  viewed  with  con8idenU)re  advanta^ 
M  an  approadi  or  gradual  introduction  to  that  important  erenL 


THK  POUBTEENTH  CKHTUHY. 

In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whether  we  look  to 
Oermany,  to  Italy,  or  our  own  country,  the  evenls  are  equally 
interesting,  and  full  of  promise.  Within  the  first  of  these,  the  in* 
flaence  of  that  singular  confederatioD,  caUed  the  "  Hanse  Towns," 
had  begun  to  he  felL  The  league,  by  this  time,  included  mors 
than  sixty  cKiee.  These  had  commerce  for  their  common  object 
•r  bond  of  union ;  but  they  were  the  germs  of  future  freedon, 
and  ultimately  contributed,  m  no  inferior  degree,  to  the  protection 
of  individual  rights.  Thus  early  was  Divine  Providence  in  oper- 
ation with  a  view  to  a  better  day.  At  the  same  time  nothing  can 
ke  more  natural  than  that  Italy  should  claim  the  precedence  of 
all  other  nations,  whether  as  to  the  science  of  government,  or  tha 
revival  of  learning. 

The  learning  and  refinement  of  Italy,  aboat  to  assume  that 
position  in  history  which  the  wisdom  of  Greece  bad  done  in  the 
days  of  old,  must  enjoy  her  long  reign  of  a  hundred  and  fiftf 
years  without  any  supenor.  Now  that  the  human  mind  is  waking 
np,  let  the  Italian  "  imoffine  that  oU  knowledge  consisted  in  know- 
ing and  imitating  the  ancient  masters,"  and  let  "  the  highest  glory 
he  attached  to  classical  learning ;"  let  the  "  chief  works  of  antiquity 
be  rendered  intelligible,"  and  the  men  of  Italy  "  collect,  coUata, 
sod  explain  them."  In  short,  as  Oreece  is  coming  to  the  assist- 
ance 01  Rome,  and  "  the  great  masters"  must  first  rise  to  show  the 
extent  of  their  powen ;  smce  the  former,  at  the  commencement 
<rf  the  Christian  era,  had  stood  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  sur- 
rounding natims — so,  let  Italy  now  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
Europe.  Distinguished  for  classical  learning,  and  first  in  the  arts, 
if  not  the  sciences,  she  claims  to  be  the  well-spring  of  all  the 
less  civilized  nations  in  the  west.  Minute  criticism  may  here  be 
dispensed  with,  nor  does  any  admirer  of  the  Sacred  Volume  need 
to  object  to  the  fullest  concession.  Let  Dante  and  Petrarch  for 
the  moment,  and  Boccaccio  and  Poggio  Bracciolini  lead  the  way. 
'  In  all  this,  however,  it  must  now  be  granted  in  return,  there 
was  literally  nothing  of  Divine  light,  properly  so  called — no  rev- 
erent, distinct  approach  to  the  Sacred  volume ;  and  this  becomes 
^e  more  observable,  as  the  only  country  in  Europe  to  which  we 
can  look  for  this,  was  that  which,  of  all  others,  was  held  in  great- 
est contempt  by  Italy ;  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  at  once  tba 
most  distant  from  Rome,  if  not  also  the  most  oppressed  by  tha( 

Emtr.    This  was  no  other  than  our  native  htnd.     Bracciolini,  the 
Bt  of  these  Italian  scholars,  had  actually  visited  it,  and  viewed 
dtis  country  with  chagrin,  if  not  disdain,  when  compared  with  the 
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eothusiastic  love  of  claseical  literature  which  polished  and  adorned 
hia  country. 

Tes,  so  far  us  the  revival  of  learning  was  concerned,  it  ia  worthy 
of  particular  notice  that,  in  England,  it  was' associated,  even  from 
this  early  period,  with  a  special  leaning  towards  the  Oracles  of 
God,  and  that  on  the  part  of  several  eminent  men,  all  alike  well 
known,  not  only  at  home,  but  as  distant  as  Italy.  Of  these,  in 
proo^  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  four — Robert  Grossteale,  Richard 
AungerviUe,  Richard  FHizralph,  and,  above  all,  our  own  Wica- 

LIFFE. 

John  Wicklifpe,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1324,  and,  in  1360,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  first  came  into  public 
view,  where  he  conspicuously  remained  to  the  day  of  his  death,  or 
the  Slst  of  December,  1384.  For  his  life  and  opinions  we  refer  to 
other  sources,  and  must  here  confine  our  attention  to  that  work 
which  will  ever  give  the  chief  distinction  to  his  name. 

Before  the  commencement  of  such  a  design,  the  position  of 
Wicklifie  should  be  contemplated.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Ma- 
hometan and  Pagan  worlds,  two  other  communities  had  extended 
their  influence  over  the  nations.  Alike  opposed  to  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  the  rising  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  and 
now  equally  sunk  into  a  state  of  unutterable  depravity,  both  had 
fixed  a  malignant  eye  on  that  very  book  which  WicklilTe  had  de- 
tennined  to  give  to  his  country.  These  two,  it  is  well  known, 
were  the  Eastern  and  Western,  or  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 
Both  had  not  only,  and  long  since,  utterly  neglected  and  contemned 
the  Sacred  Writings,  but  both  had  interdicted  their  translation  into 
any  vernacular  tongue.  That  it  was  not  only  unlawful,  but  in- 
jurious, for  the  people  at  large  to  read  the  Scriptures,  bad,  indeed, 
for  ages,  been  regarded  as  an  axiom,  by  all  these  nations.  Nor 
was  this  idea  left  to  pass  current  merely  as  a  received  opinion. 
Not  to  mention  other  proofs,  more  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Wicklifle  had  finished  his  determined  purpose,  or  in  the 
year  1229,  at  the  Council  of  Toulouse,  when  forty-five  canons 
were  passed  and  issued  for  the  extinction  of  heresy  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace,  what  were  two  of  those  canons  1  One  in- 
volved the  first  court  of  inquisition,  and  another  the  first  canon, 
which  forbade  the  Scriptures  to  the  laity,  or  the  translation  of  any 
portion  of  them  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  tatter  was  ex- 
pressed in  very  pointed  terms. 

"We  also  iorbid  the  laity  to  possess  any  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament,  except,  perhaps,  the  Psalter  or  Breviary 
for  the  Divine  Offices,  or  the  Hours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which 
some,  out  of  devotion,  wish  to  have ;  but  having  any  of  these 
books  translated  into  Uie  vulgar  tongue,  we  strictly  forbid." 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  and  far  more  than  can  now  be  explained, 
must  WickUffe  commence  his  heartfelt  task ;  and  so  he  did,  with 
his  eyes  open  to  the  prejudices  of  a  world.  His  translatioa,  which 
was  finished  in  the  year  1380,  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  him» 
amidst  various  interruptions,  for  many  years.     Some  have  imag- 
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ined  that  thia  great  work  employed  the  tranilatw  -for  ten  T«an 
only,  but  Mr.  Baber,  with  far  greater  probability,  has  said,  "  From 
an  early  period  of  hie  hfe  he  had  devoted  hu  various  learning, 
and  all  the  powerful  energies  of  his  mind,  to  eSoct  this,  and,  at 
length,  by  iatense  application  on  his  own  part,  and  with  some 
SBBistance  from  a  few  of  the  most  learned  of  oxb  followers,  be  had 
-  the  glory  to  complete  a  book,  which,  alone,  would  have  been  auffi- 
cienl  (or  at  least  ought)  to  have  procured  him  Uie  veneialioo  <^ 
his  own  age,  and  the  commendations  of  posterity." 

In  accounting  for  such  a  movement  as  this,  it  has  been  but  too 
common  to  inquire  after  something  similar  which  had  happened  in 
the  earth,  and  loosely  supposing  some  coimection  between  ihera, 
aa  cause  and  effect,  thus  leave  the  extraordinary  event,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  finder  of  God.  Any  influential  con- 
nection, however,  between  the  Waldenses  or  Vaudois  and  Wiek- 
Ufie  has  never  been  clearly  proved,  and  probably  never  will.  At 
all  events,  before  he  could  oe  stimulated  by  their  example,  he 
aeems  to  have  taken  his  ground,  as  it  is  only  in  his  latest  composi- 
tions that  a  few  slight  references  to  them  are  to  be  found,  as  to  a 
people  with  whose  suflTerings  he  sympathized.  He  was  on  the 
Continent,  at  Bruges,  it  is  true,  from  1374  to  1376,  but  he  had 
commenced,  and  must  have  been  far  advanced  in  his  undertaking, 
long  before  then.  In  short,  as  far  as  the  term  can  be  applied  to 
any  human  being,  the  claims  of  Wickliffe  to  originality,  have  now 
come  to  he  better  understood,  and  every  Christian  will  recognize 
the  "secret  mover;"  while,  in  reference  to  the  times  following, 
when  tracing  the  history  or  influence  of  Divine  Truth  throughout 
Europe,  the  habit  of  ascending  no  higher  than  Germany  is  past, 
or  passing  away. 

Down  to  the  period  of  about  two  years  before  Wickliffe  had 
completed  his  translation,  the  only  ideas  or  incidents  which  had 
any  powerful  influence  upon  mankind  generally,  were  such  as 
stood  connected  vrith  the  Pontifi',  and  his  peculiar  system  of  rule 
or  government ;  but,  in  reference  to  this  sunject,  by  the  year  1378, 
among  the  European  nations,  there  had  sprung  up  a  marked  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  One  question  engrossed  them  all,  and  it  waa 
nothing  less  than  this — Who  wsia  PontifT?  In  the  year  1305, 
through  the  influence  of  France,  the  Court  of  Rome  had  been 
transuLted  into  that  kingdom,  and  there  it  remained  for  seventy- 
four  years,  to  the  great  damage  of  Rome  as  a  city,  but  withou' 
any  rent  or  division  in  the  system.  Edward  the  Third  had  ex 
pired  on  the  21st  of  June,  1377,  after  a  reign  of  above  half  a  cen 
tury,  and  about  that  very  moment  Gregory  XI.  had  ordered  Wick 
liSe  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned,  till  farther  orders.  Early  in  the 
following  year,  although  our  translator  of  the  Scriptures  nad  not 
only  stood  high  in  favor  with  the  late  King,  but  still  did  so  with 
many  in  Parliament,  and  was  powerfully  protected  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  he  was  summoned  by  the  Bishopa  to 
answer  for  himself  at  St.  Paul's.  Thus  did  this  body  of  men  first 
come  out,  appeariog  aa  a  distinct  iatereat  in  the  kingdom,  and  thus 
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they  will  remain  for  above  five  geaeratioas  to  come ;  proving  ever 
ana  anon,  upon  all  occasions  of  alarm,  that  they  were  the  deter- 
Duned  opponents  of  Divine  Truth.  As  a  b*dy,  they  will  oppose 
ita  being  conveyed  to  tbe  people,  and  at  every  succeaaive  step  of 
prepress.  jXbeir  malice  at  this  time,  however,  waa  overruled,  as 
It  will  80  .otien  and  conspicuously  be,  a  century  and  a  half  later ; 
but,  in  the  meanwhile,  nothing  must  prevent  Wickliffe  from  fin- 
ishing his  translation* 

The  year  1378  was  la  truth  an  important  one  aa  it  regarded 
our  translator's  design.  On  the  27th  of  March  the  reigning  Pon- 
tiff had  died ;  an  event  which  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  bulls 
againal  Wickliffe,  but  gave  rise  to  what  waa  called  "  the  great 
Kkiamf  so  that  soon  after  there  were  two  Pontiffs— one  beyond 
the  mountains,  as  the  Italians  said,  and  one  at  Rome — consigning 
each  other  to  perdition.  Of  this  state  of  things  Wickliffe  did  not 
&il  to  avail  himself  "He  saw  the  head  of  the  body  cloven  in 
twain,  and  the  two  parts  made  to  fight  with  each  other ;"  and  he 
immediately  sent  forth  two  tracts,  one  upon  "  the  schism"  itself, 
and  the  otnet  upon  "the  truth  of  Scripture."  Every  city  and 
state  became'  agitated,  and  as  the  question  soon  divided  the  nations 
throughout,  it  so  happened  that  England  and  i&x}tland  were  of 
f^poeite  opiniona :  the  former  holding  fast  by  Urban  VI.  of  Rome, 
who  had  been  first  choeen  ;  the  latter  foHowed  Clement  VII.  of 
Avignon.  England  and  France  indeed  became  the  most  ardeni 
stmpoiters  of  the  opposite  parties,  while  such  was  the  extent  to 
which  the  controversy  had  gone,  that  some  men  of  the  University 
of  Paris  had  begun  to  think  of  a  plurality  of  Pontiffs,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  to  every  kingdom.  The  idea  of  one  power  exer- 
cising authority  over  oil  nations  had  seemed  to  them  untenable,  if 
not  injurious. 

Soon  after  this,  in  the  year  1379,  Wickliffe,  as  divinity  pofessor, 
had  gone  to  fulfil  his  accustomed  annual  duty  at  Oxford,  but  there 
he  waa  seized  with  an  alarming  illness.  The  friars,  imagining 
that  his  course  waa  now  near  an  end,  contrived  to  visit  him.  Four 
of  their  ablest  men  had  been  selected,  or  a  friar  from  each  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  and  they  were  admitted  to  a  patient  hearing. 
After  remindingptiim  of  the  great  injury  he  had  done  to  their  order 
— for  Wickliffe  was  a  detennined  enemy  to  all  idleness  and  all 
extortion — they  exhorted  him,  aa  one  near  to  death,  that  he  would 
now,  aa  a  true  penitent,  bewail  and  revoke,  in  their  presence,  what- 
ever he  had  said  to  their  disparagement.  As  soon  aa  they  had 
done,  Wickliffe,  calling  for  hia  servant,  desired  to  be  raised  up  on 
hia  pillow ;  when,  collecting  all  his  strength,  with  a  severe  and 
expressive  countenance,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, be  exclaimed,  "  IshaU  not  die,  but  live,  to  declare  the  evil 
deeda  of  the  Jriars."    Confused,  if  not  confounded,  Uttle  expecting 

■  Tbe  aaKinblj  at  St.  Pkal'*  hanng  brokeD  op  in  riot  and  confwian,  til 
■ecood  Btlempt  to  sucula  Iheit  puq>ow  ia  a  ajnod  tt  Lunbelh  "  *"~ 
Kthop*  wen  deterred  fVom  oorning  to  any  defintta  nntene*  b;  ■ 
Qaeen-HMlMr  hj  Sir  Lewk  CUffocd. 
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Buch  8  re[Jy,  they  immediately  left  him ;  and  WickliflTe  recovered, 
to  finish  in  the  year  following  hifl  translation  of  the  entire  Bible. 

Bxtraordinary,  however,  as  the  character  of  WickliBe  was, — a 
man  confessedly  far  above  all  his  c(»iteroporarieB,  it  may  still  be 
inquired,  whether  he  was  qualified  for  the  task  of  translating  the 
Sacred  Volume  1  The  ScriplureB  had  been  originally^ven  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek ;  but  so  far  from  the  nations  of  the  West  fur- 
nishing men  sufficiently  acquainted  with  either,  England  at  least 
had  sunk  into  greater  ignorance  even  since  the  days  of  Groesteste ; 
nay,  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  when  Tyndale  had  trans- 
lated from  the  original  tongues,  some  of  the  priests  of  the  day  were 
trying  to  persuade  the  people  that  Greek  and  Hebrew  were  lan- 
guages neiDli/  invented.  Here,  it  is  true,  was  Wicklifile,  an  able 
and  acute,  a  zealous  and  determined  man,  and  withal  an  excellent 
Latin  scholar,  but  of  Greek  or  Hebrew  be  knew  nothing.  Nor 
was  it  at  all  neeesaary  that  he  should  possess  such  erudition,  since  a 
translation  from  either  Gbeek  or  Hebrew  would  not  have  har- 
monized with  the  first,  or  the  present,  intention  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. A  reason  there  was,  and  one  worthy  of  infinite  wisdom, 
why  not  only  the  Ei^lish  translation,  but  most  of  the  first  Euro- 
pean versions  must  be  made  from  the  Latin.  These  nations, 
including  our  own,  h^  nothing  in  common  with  the  Greek  com- 
munity, but  for  ages  they  had  neen  overrun  by  the  Latin.  This 
language,  long  since  dead,  even  in  Italy,  had  been  the  refiige  and 
stronghold  of  their  oppressor,  from  generation  to  generation ;  and 
upon  looking  back,  no  spectacle  presented  to  the  eye  is  so  remark- 
able, as  that  of  so  many  different  nations,  equally  spell-bound  by 
the  same  expedient.  There  was  a  Latin  service,  and  there  was  a 
Latin  Bible,  professedly  received,  but  the  possession  of  even  this 
had  been  forbidden  to  the  people  at  large ;  very  much  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  Shaatera  of  India  are  forbidden  by  the  Brahmins  to  be 
looked  upon,  or  even  heard,  by  the  people.  It  was  the  Latin 
Bible,  therefore,  long  buried  in  cloisters,  or  covered  with  the  dust 
of  ages,  which  must  now  b«  brought  forth  to  view.  Confessedly 
imperfect,  it  was  of  imporUnce  first  to  prove  that  it  had  all  along 
contained  enough  for  mortal  man  to  know,  in  order  to  his  eterou 
salvation ;  and  once  translated  into  any  native  Ipngue,  not  only 
will  the  language  touch  the  heart,  but  ihe  people  at  last  know 
what  that  mysterious  book  was,  from  which  they  had  been  de- 
barred so  wicsedly  and  so  long.  Altboi^h,  therefore,  the  nation 
was  yet  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  distant  from  the  English  Bible, 

firoperly  so  called,  the  present  should  be  regarded  as  the  first  pre- 
iminarff  step.  An  all-disposing  foresight,  far  above  that  of  any, 
human  agent,  is  now  distinctly  visible  in  drawing  first  upon  that 
very  language  which  had  been  employed  for  ages  as  the  instru- 
ment of  mental  bondage.  It  shall  now  be  made  to  contribute  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind.  Latin,  it  is  true,  had  been 
the  conventional  language  of  tlie  priests  and  students  of  different 
countries ;  but  still,  so  long  as  this  language  remained  untouched 
by  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  any  vernacular  tongue,  it  ■■ 
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a  historical  canon  that  no  nation  was  ever  ^eatly  moT«d.  This 
bolda  true  of  our  own  country,  in  the  age  of  manuacript,  but  it 
will  become  far  more  emphBlicallyBO,  even  seventy  years  after  the 
inveDtion  of  printing,  when  the  Scriptures^  once  translated  from 
the  original  tonguee,  come  to  fee  printed  in  the  hinguage  then 
spiAen,  and  spoken  atill. 

At  such  a  period  as  this  the  translation  of  WickltlTe  could  only 
foe  diffused,  of  course,  by  the  laborious  process  of  transcription; 
bat  transcribed  it  was  diligently,  both  entire  and  in  parts,  and  as 
•ageriy  read.  There  were  ihoee  who,  at  every  hazard,  sought 
WMdom  from  the  Book  of  Qod,  and  their  number  could  not  be  few. 
A  contemporary  writer  has  affirmed  that  "  a  man  could  not  meet 
two  pc(>pl*i  OT)  the  road,  but  one  of  them  was  a  disciple  of  Wick- 
liffe.  This  was  the  testimony  of  an  enemy,  and  not  improbably 
the  language  of  hatred  and  fear  combined,  uttered  with  a  wish  to 
damage  the  cause ;  it  was  tite  testimony  of  an  ecclesiastic,  a  Canon 
of  Leicester,  in  reference  to  an  era  nailed  by  the  people;  and 
(Uthough  the  Word  of  Truth  had  not  "  free  course,"  tnere  can  be 
no  question  that  tL  was  glorified  in  the  reception  given  to  it  by 
many.  "  The  soldiers,"  he  eays, "  with  the  aukes  and  earls,  were 
the  diief  adherents  of  this  sect — they  were  their  most  strenuous 
promolera  and  boldest  combatants^'their  most  powerful  defenders 
and  their  invincible  protectors."  Avery  remarkable  admission,  as 
it  accounts  for  the  great  progress  made,  in  spite  of  opposition.  All 
this  and  much  more  is  uttered  in  the  tone  of  lamentation ;  and 
what  was  the  occasion,  as  expressed  by  the  Canon  himself? 
"  This  Master  John  WickliAe,"  says  he,  "  hath  translated  the  Gos- 
pel out  of  Latin  into  English,  which  Christ  had  intrusted  with  the 
clergy  and  doctors  of  the  Church,  that  they  might  minister  it  to 
the  Laity  and  weaker  sort,  according  to  the  state  of  the  times  and 
Uie  wants  of  men.  So  that  by  this  means  the  Gospel  is  made 
vulgar,  and  laid  more  open  to  the  laity,  and  even  to  women  who 
can  read,  than  it  used  to  be  to  the  most  learned  of  the  clergy  and 
those  of  the  best  understanding !  And  what  was  before  the  chief 
gift  of  the  clergy  and  doctors  of  the  Church,  is  made  forever  com- 
mon to  the  laity  V 

It  was  in  the  same  amtit  that  another  contemporary  writer  urged 
that  "  the  prelates  ought  not  to  suffer  that  every  one  at  his  pleasure 
should  read  the  Scripture,  translated  even  into  Latin;  because,  ai 
is  plain  from  experience,  this  has  been  many  ways  the  occasion  of 
foiling  into  heresies  and  errors.  It  is  not,  therefore,  politic  that 
any  one,  wheresoever  and  whensoever  ho  will,  should  give  himself 
to  the  frequent  study  of  the  Scriptures," 

These  men  specially  referred  to  a  period  which  lasted  for  about 
twenty  years,  or  from  1380  to  1400,  and  it  was  one,  though  but 
too  short,  which  distinguished  this  country  from  every  other  iu 
Europe.  However  transient,  or  but  like  an  handful  of  corn  for 
all  England,  in  any  sketch  of  the  times  it  should  never  pass  un- 
Qoticed. 

While  the  nations  generally  were   discussing  the   respectivs 
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clainu  of  two  rival  Pnitiffa,  amidst  all  the  coafiiiion  of  the  timM, 
and  although  there  were  many  adversaries,  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  fourteentli  century  in  England,  no  autboritalive  stop 
must  be  put  to  the  perusal  of  the  Divine  record.  The  Bishops,  it 
is  true,  with  the  Primate  of  Canterbury  at  their  head,  may  ra^ 
and  remonstrate,  may  write  to  Rome  and  receive  replies,  but  m 
vain.  The  entire  Sacred  Volume  had  been  traDslated,  the  people 
were  transcribing  and  reading,  and  the  translator  had  frequently 
expressed  himself  in  the  boldest  terms.  "  The  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,"  said  be,  "infinitely  surpasses  any  writing,  how 
auUientic  soever  it  may  appear,  because  the  authorily  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  infinitely  above  that  of  all  mankind." — "  The  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  is  independent  on  any  other  authority,  and  is  pref- 
erable to  every  other  writing,  but  especially  to  the  books  ol  the 
Church  of  Rome."—"  I  am  certain,  indeed,  from  the  Scriptures, 
that  neither  Antichrist,  nor  all  his  disciples,  nay,  nor  all  fiends, 
may  really  impugn  any  part  of  that  volume  as  it  regards  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  doctrine.  But  in  all  these  things  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  believing  man  should  use  this  rule — If  he  soundly  uader- 
stands  the  Sacred  Scripture,  let  him  bless  God ;  if  he  be  deficient  in 
such  perception,  let  hmi  labor  for  soundness  of  mind.  Let  him 
also  awell  as  a  grammarian  upon  the  letter,  but  be  fully  aware  of 
imposing  a  sense  upon  Scripture  which  he  doubts  the  Holy  Spirit 
does  not  demand." 

Many  other  passages,  in  terms  as  strong,  might  be  quoted  from 
his  writings ;  and  "  among  bis  latest  acts,"  says  Yaughan,  "  waa 
a  defence  in  Parliament  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
English.  These  he  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  people,  and 
one  which  no  parly  should  be  allowed  to  wrest  from  tbem." 

Now  that  the  cause  of  such  a  man,  as  well  as  that  he  himself 
should  have  been  so  befriended,  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  feat- 
ures of  the  present  period.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  continued  to 
be  his  shield  for  years ;  and  although,  when  WickliSe,  in  addition 
to  grievances  felt,  went  on  to  Christian  doctrines,  the  Duke  faltered 
in  his  support,  yet  nearly  six  years  after  the  translator  was  in  hia 
grave,  the  same  voice  was  heard  in  fiivor  of  the  translation.  la 
the  thirteenth  of  Richard  II.,  or  1390,  a  bill  was  proposed  to  be 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  for  suppressing  it,  when  Lancaster, 
in  boldly  opposing  this,  told  them,  "  That  he  would  maintain  our 
having  this  law  in  our  own  tongue,  whoever  they  should  be  tha 
brought  in  the  bill ;"  and  once  introduced,  it  was  immediately  thrown 
out.  But  Lancaster  was  not  the  only  friend :  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  WickliSe  dedicated  at  least  one  of  bis  pieces ; 
and  on  one  important  occasion,  when  the  former  gave  way,  the 
Q.ueen-Mother,  or  widow  of  the  Black  Prince,  put  a  stop  to  perse- 
cution. Lord  Percy,  Earl-Marshal,  was  also  friendly ;  but  perhaps, 
above  all,  much  was  owing  to  the  reigning  Q.ueen,  and  that  for 
ten  years  after  Wickliffe's  death.  Ann  of  Luxemburg,  the  sister  of 
the  Emperor  Wenceslaus,  and  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  as  consort 
of  Ridtard  II.,  had  arrived  in  this  country  in  December,  1381 ;  an 
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emtt  of  ^reat  importancfl  in  cfMinectioo  with  WicktiflVs  exertions. 
If  be  had  so  far  eolighteoed  Eneland,  hia  writingfB  were  also  to 
electrify  Bohemia,  bo  thatAan  had  "come  to  the  kingdom  for  bui^ 
a  time  aa  this."  This  lady,  already  acquainted  wilh  three  languages, 
Bohemian,  German,  and  Latin,  soon  acquired  that  of  this  country, 
and  for  years  was  distinguiBhed  for  her  diligent  petusal  of  the 
Scriptures  in  English.  This  much  was  teetined  of  her  by  a  very 
notable  witness — the  Lord  Chancellor  Arundel,  then  Archhiahop 
of  York,  when  he  came  to  preach  at  her  interment.  "  Althouga 
Bbe  was  a  stranger,"  he  Baid,  -'yet  she  constantly  studied  the  four 
rospela  in  English;  and  in  the  study  of  these,  and  reading  of  godly 
books,  she  was  more  diligent  than  theprelates,  though  their  offic* 
and  businesa  require  this  of  them."  The  gospels  in  English,  ha 
added,  the  Q,ueen  had  sent  to  himself  to  peruse,  and  he  had  replied 
that  they  were  "good  and  true."  Q,ueen  Ann's  course  of  reading 
was  even  well  known  to  WicklifTe,  before  he  expired  in  1384,  bo 
that  she  must  have  served  as  a  powerful  example  to  others,  for  at 
least  ten  years.  The  translator  bad  thus  early  inquired,  whether 
"to  herelicate"  her  on  account  of  her  practice, "  would  not  be  Luci- 
ferian  folly." 

The  Q,ueen,  says  Rapm,  was  a  great  &vorer  of  Wickliffe's  doc- 
trine, and  had  she  lived  longer  would  have  saved  bis  followers; 
but  the  illustrious  foreigner  once  interred,  and  thus  so  remarkably 
eidogized,  a  different  scene  immediately  opened  to  view. 

After  his  Q,ueen's  death,  Richard  IL,  the  grandchild  of  Edward 
IIL,  had  gone  to  Ireland,  there  to  prolong  the  misgovernnient  of 
that  country ;  and  only  four  months  had  elapsed,  when  this  very 
man,  Arundel,  who  afterwards  was  the  main  instrument  in  de- 
throning the  King,  and  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Divine 
Truth  in  the  next  century,  was  in  great  alarm.  In  deep  hypoc- 
risy, at  Westminster,  he  might  choose  to  Iwil  the  prelates  with 
their  ignorance  of  Scripture,  in  comparison  with  a  Queen  who  had 
to  acquire  the  language,  and  thus  please  the  ear  of  his  Majesty, 
as  well  as  seem  to  lament  his  loss ;  but  he  had  no  intention  that 
the  people  should  take  the  hint,  or  advance,  and  show  him,  as  well 
as  bis  brethren,  the  way.  The  remarkable  though  transient  period, 
however,  to  which  we  now  refer,  was  as  distineuished  for  boldnesa 
of  sentiment,  as  for  the  protection  providentially  afforded  to  those 
who  were  searching  the  Scriptures  for  themselves. 

On  the  39lh  of  January,  1395,  a  Parliament  was  held  at  West- 
minster, and  the  lime  had  come  to  speak  out.  The  sentiments 
were  not  those  of  a  feeble  band,  whispered  in  secret.  They  were 
expressed  in  the  shape  of  a  remouBtrance,  and  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  were  posted  at  St.  Paul's,  and  also  at 
Westminster.  This,  let  it  be  observed,  was  above  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before  Luther's  voice  was  heard;  and,  taken  all  in 
all,  the  argument  throughout  may  he  compared  to  an  arrow,  shot 
fi^  a  bow  as  strong  as  the  intrepid  German  afterwards  ever 
bent. 

Bicbatd,  itiU  in  Ireland,  was  preparing  to  take  the  field  again, 
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when  Arundel,  our  preacher  at  Weatminster  in  Auguat  last,  had 
reached  him  in  May,  and  accompanied  by  Braybrook,  the  Bishop 
of  London.  Six  or  seven  years  before  this,  the  disciples  of  Wick- 
liffe  had  been  congregating  in  different  places,  and  actually  ap- 
pointing ministers  among  themselves  to  perform  Divine  service, 
after  their  own  sentiments:  while  his  "poor  priests,"  as  they  were 
styled,  had  been  travelling  and  preaching,  barefooted,  through  the 
country ;  but  this  pointed  and  posted  remonstrance  had  filled 
Aiundcl,  Braybrook,  and  their  brethren,  with  dread.  They  en- 
treated the  King,  in  name  of  the  clergy,  to  return,  intimating  that 
the  least  delay  might  occasion  irreparable  damage.  The  followers 
of  WicklilTe,  they  said,  had  made  instance  to  set  on  foot  a  refor- 
mation— they  had  many  friends  in  the  kingdom,  nay,  in  the  Par- 
liament itself,  and  the  clergy  were  afraid  they  would  proceed  to 
action.  Richard  listened,  immediately  left  the  management  of  his 
war  to  the  Earl  of  March,  and  returned.  He  took  certain  meas- 
area,  it  is  true,  to  check  the  rising  tide  of  sentiment,  but  still  the 
Scriptures  were  not  suppressed,  nor  was  there  one  drop  of  blood 
riied  for  what  "they  called  heresj',"  till  the  commencement  of  the 
next  century,  under  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Under  a  monarch  so  weak  and  ill-advised  as  Richard  II.,  a  mao 
who  minded  only  triflea,  and  thought  of  nothing  save  his  own 

Eleasures,  that  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  should  have 
cen  thus  distinguished  must  appear  strange,  but  it  is  not  unac- 
countable. Tliis  was  only  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  strik- 
ing proofs,  that,  in  first  conveying  to  the  people  of  this  country  the 
Word  of  Life,  Divine  Providence  would  dispense  with  what  has 
been  called  "royal  sanction."  Certain  individuals  near  the  throne, 
and  more  enlightened,  had  been  permitted  to  act,  and  Richard 
must  have  allowed  hia  Queen  to  have  had  considerable  influence, 
and  ao  gratify  her  wiahea ;  but,  independently  of  these  parties,  the 
King  himself,  bent  upon  increasing  the  royal  prerogative,  was  no 
friend  to  any  control  from  abroad.  For  a  hundred  years  past, 
under  the  ihree  first  Edwards,  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
inHuence  of  the  Commons,  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature,  had  been 
increasing  by  slow  degrees,  and,  more  especially,  three  memoraUe 
statutes  had  been  paaaed,  viz.,  those  of  Mortmain,  Frovisora,  and 
Prtemunire.  Now,  these,  even  under  this  present  monarch,  had 
been  not  merely  rect^ized,  but  the  power  ^  the  last  two  generally 
strengthened.  iSome  parties  having  ventured  abroad,  to  Bolicit 
their  repeal,  EUchard,  oy  a  proclamation,  ordered  their  return  to 
England,  on  pain  of  death  and  forfeiture  of  estate.  Nor  could 
tfiese  Btatutes  ever  be  repealed.  Why  they  lay  int^ralive  or 
dormant  for  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  will  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained ;  but  there  they  were,  aapowerful  inatrumenta,  to  be  wielded 
another  day,  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  upon  the  fall  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  As  for  Richard  H.,  he  drove  on,  till  the  power  which  h* 
•ought  rather  to  reduce  than  promote,  at  last,  and  through  Arundel, 
artfully  secured  his  deposition,  in  September,  1399. 
At  the  conclusion,  therefore,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  ceo* 
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«Mk  to  Petrarah,  or  Boccaccio  and  his  fdlowa,  all  that  is  demanded 
as  to  the  revival  of  learciog  Ja  Italy  ;  nor  has  England  any  occa- 
sion to  be  ashamed  of  the  contrast  or  distinction  between  the  two 
countries.  The  juusuits  of  both  were  but  in  their  infancy.  la 
the  former,  "  iina|];ining  that  all  knowledge  was  to  be  found  tn  the 
ancient  Masters,"  they  were  beginning  to  seek  after  Mount  Par- 
nassus and  their  old  Romans ;  but  in  the  latter  they  were  in  searck 
of  Mount  Zion  and  the  fishermen  of  Galilee.  The  Italiau  had  be- 
come eager  afler  the  wisdom  of  Greece,  and  the  nervous  oratory 
of  his  forefathers  ;  the  Englishman,  after  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
the  course  pursued  by  the  first  planters  of  Christianity.  If  any  of 
our  countrymen  were  looking  to  Greece  at  all,  it  migbt  be  only  to 
Buch  as  had  proved  to  "  be  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia  unto  Gad,"  and 
if  to  Rome,  it  was  only  to  those  in  the  imperial  city,  once  so  be- 
loved, "  whose  faith  was  s^ken  of  throughout  the  whole  world." 

The  manuscripts  of  Wickliffe's  version  complete  are  numerous 
fitill ;  and  perhaps  not  much  less  so  than  those  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  separately,  not  to  mention  different  pieces,  or  entire  books  of 
the  translation.  In  examining  some  oi  these,  whether  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  in  the  British  Maseum,  or  in  private 
collections,  we  have  been  struck  with  their  legibility  and  beauty. 
They 'have  all,  indiscriminately,  been  called  Wickliffe's  version, 
but  variations  of  expression  are  to  be  found  in  a  few ;  and  it  is  not 
80  generally  known  that  we  possess  two  distinct  versions,  one 
under  Wicldiffe's  own  eye,  and  another  a  recension  of  the  entire 
aocred  texL 

It  is  certainly  a  singular  circumstance  thai  this  translation  of 
Widdiffe  has  never  been  printed  !  The  New  Testament,  it  is  true, 
was  published  by  Mr.  Lewis,  in  the  year  1731,  or  thre^  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  it  was  finished,  and  once  more  by  Mr.  Baber, 
in  1810 ;  but  the  Bible  entire,  now  four  hundred  and  sixty-four 
years  old,  has  never  yet  been  published.  By  the  time  that  TyndaU 
was  born,  indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  intelligible  to  the  people 
at  large ;  moreover,  it  was  from  the  Latin  Tulgate,  and  the  period 
had  arrived  when  the  translation  must  be  drawn  from  the  original 
tongues.  But  still,  even  as  a  moat  interesting  literary  production, 
<Mie  could  never  have  imagined  that  above  twenty  sovereigns  woidd 
have  sat  on  the  throne  of  England  since  the  invention  of  printing, 
before  such  a  work  had  issued  from  the  press.  By  Fabricius,  a 
foreigner,  as  well  as  others,  this  has  been  often  referred  (o  as  a 
national  disgrace,  but  happily,  the  reproach,  at  last,  is  in  the  course 
Both  l"  


of  being  wiped  away.     Both  these  versions  to  which  we  have  a 
luded  are  now  printed  in  parallel  columns,  at  the  Oxford  University 
frees. 

Thus  then,  whatever  darkness  reigned,  or  enmity  was  shown  la 
this  country,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  next  century,  these 
ptecious  volumes  were  preserved,  and  the  surviving  copies  remain, 
Jike  so  many  veritable  torch-bearers  for  the  time  being.  The^ 
may,  and  indeed  must  have  stume  often  in  secret,  or  at  the  mkl- 
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night  hour,  and  certainly  not  without  effects,  to  be  disclooad 
another  day. 

THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  only  a  century  of  preparation,  still 
the  fifteenth  must  ever  be  esteemed  more  important  than  any  that 
had  preceded  it,  and,  in  one  point  of  view,  more  influential  than 
any  that  ha!<  followed  since.  When  it  ia  observed  than  an  art, 
then  first  applied,  though  nearly  four  hundred  years  old,  ia  only 
now  rising  to  greater  power  in  this  country  every  day,  and  is  ev- 
idently destined  to  be  employed  by  all  nations,  no  wonder  that  it 
should  be  so  regarded. 

Thisrequirea  to  be  considered  half  and  half,  as  there  was  a  ma- 
terial difference  between  the  first  and  the  aecond.  During  ihe first, 
we  see  the  continuance  of  the  great  Weatern  schism,  the  union  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  before  they  were  shaken  to  the 
ground,  clofiing  with  the  noted  licentious  jubilee,  under  Nicholas 
v.,  at  Rome  in  1450.  During  the  aecond,  we  are  engrossed  by 
other  affairs.  The  fall  of  the  Greek  Empire,  the  rapid  progress  of 
literature  in  Italy,  and  the  invention  of  printing  in  Germany.  All 
these  were  so  many  preparatives  for  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
mind,  or  that  war  of  opinion  by  which  the  sixteenth  century  was 
to  be  so  distinguished.* 

But  to  return,  and  commence  with  the  great  schism.  It  con- 
tinued without  interruption  for  fifty-one  years,  from  1378  to  1439, 
though  the  consequences  were  deeply  fell  by  the  Pontiff  for  twenty 
years  longer.  This  could  not  fail  to  operate  powerfully  on  the 
whole  of  Europe..  It  was  the  first  "shakmg"of  the  nations,  before 
the  coming  of  Him,  to  whom  all  nations  should  turn.  This  noted 
schism  has  been  called  great,  to  distinguish  it  from  all  those  which 
had  preceded.t  It  at  last  suggested  the  necessity  for  a  General 
Council,  so  that,  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  centuiT, 
Councils  became  the  order  of  the  day.  The  first,  held  at  Pisa  m 
1409,  tried  to  heal  the  breach  by  deposing  both  Pontifis,  (Gregory 
XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.,)  and  choosing  a  third,  or  Alexander  V^, 
in  which  decision  England  acquiesced,  but  Scotland  still  diseent- 
ed,  Alexander,  a  feeble  character,  was  succeeded  in  1410,  or  next 
year,  by  Balthasar  Cossa,  or  John  XXIII.,  a  man  as  distinguished 
for  violence  of  temper  as  licentiousneaa  of  morala.  Three  years 
after,  he  summoned  a  Council  to  meet  at  Rome,  but  so  far  Irom 
this  city  being  attractive  at  that  time,  only  a  few  attended  to  the 

*  The  iliMOTerr  of  Amariea  b;  Columbui  in  1493,  and  at  Ihe  p>M«ge  to  India  bf 
Taaco  de  Oama  in  1497,  onlj  fli  tha  tjt  with  deeper  intereit  on  the  cenlnrr  to  come. 
t  Par  from  being  the  Bret,  if  the  reader  chooaee  lo  consult  the  best  oiignal  author- 
iliei,  he  will  be  nbls  to  coant  belween  the  year  453  and  1439,  not  ftwer  than  twoite- 
tlgkl  initaDces.  in  which  there  were  two,  and  lometiinei  three  or  more  Pontillii  at  tha 
■ame  (ims ;  and  ai  IhcK  conOicta  were  tVequently  decided,  not  by  equity,  but  bj  tha 
influentiat  powcrof  the  luccCHliil  candidate,  hence  all  attempti  to  prove  what  i*  called 
rupted  aacceuion  become  utterly  vain.  Tliat  any  man  ihould  how  WMta 
<n  Mich  an  attempt,  ii  humbhng  lo  huauw  naton. 
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oalL  Tbe  conswiuence  vas,  that,  although  his  Council  Bat  from 
the  close  of  1412  to  the  11th  of  June  followiog,  uo  other  business 
was  accomplished  save  some  condemnation  of  the  writings  of 
Wicklifle. 

In  the  year  following  a  far  more  imposing  Council  was  held  at 
Constance,  where  the  man  who  had  sat  m  judgment  upon  WickliSie 
must  be  himself  condemned,  though  not  on  that  account.  John 
was  deposed,  however,  and  Gregory  XII.,  who  had  stood  out  for 
five  years,  or  ever  since  his  deposition  at  Pisa,  abdicated ;  but 
Peter  de  Luna,  Benedict  XIII.,  sltU  held  fast  by  his  claitn ;  and, 
whoever  withdrew  from  him,  Scotland  would  not.  Thua  it  curiously 
happened  that,  for  two  years  and  four  months,  from  July  1415, 
the  only  Pontiff  in  existence  was  a  deposed  one,  and  [he  only 
kingdom  or  province  that  adhered  to  him  in  the  end,  waa  Scotland! 
It  was  during  this  strange  period  that  the  merits  of  Wicklifle  were 
afresh  discussed  and  condemned,  not  by  an  individual  Poniifl',  but 
a  General  Council ;  and  to  such  an  execrable  length  did  ihey  pro- 
ceed, that  though  uur  translator  bad  now  been  in  his  grave  full 
thirty  years,  they  ordered  his  bones  to  bo  dug  up,  (if  tney  could 
be  distinguiahed),  and  burnt  to  ashes.  Their  spite  was  not,  in- 
deed, immediately  gratified,  for  what  reason  does  not  appear;  but 
so  mean  is  the  malice  of  the  wicked,  that,  thirteea  years  after- 
wards, Martin  T.,  whom  this  Council  was  about  to  elect,  sent 
peremptory  orders  to  have  the  sentence  strictly  fulfilled.  Thus, 
nearly  forty-four  years  after  his  dissolution,  they  attempted  it, 
burning  certain  bones  presumed  (o  be  Wickliffe's  and  throwing 
the  ashes  into  the  Swift^  an  adjoining  brook,  which  runs  into  the 
Severn. 

Tbe  bones  of  the  illustrious  dead  having  been  solemnly  de- 
nounced, tbe  Council  then  proceeded  to  the  living,  or  the  well- 
known  disciple  of  Wicklifle,  John  Husb  :  and  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1415,  they  condemned  him  to  be  burnt,  as  tbey  also  did  his  fellow- 
countryman,  Jerome  of  Prague,  in  May  1416.  These  men  of  vio- 
lence and  blood,  having  thus  covered  themselves  with  never-dyinc 
infamy,  were  very  e^er  to  have  rendered  their  sittings  periodica^ 
and  the  Council  a  permanent  branch  of  their  church  constitution: 
but  at  last  havinz  elected  Otho  Colonna  as  Pontiff,  on  the  lllh  of 
November  1417,  ne  took  the  name  of  Martin  T.,  and  tbe  Council 
broke  up  in  April  1418. 

This  man,  however,  still  had  a  rival  in  Benedict,  till  November 
1424;  nay,  in  Clement  VIII.,  chosen  as  his  successor,  who  did  not 
resign  till  July  1429.  Martin  dying  in  1431,  before  the  close  of 
the  year  another  General  Council  had  assembled  at  Basil,  which 
did  not  dissolve  for  twelve  years.  To  any  Pontiff,  these  were  sea- 
sons of  anxiety,  and  by  no  means  in  favor  of  any  claim  lo  infalli- 
bility, but  this  Council  assumed  a  tone  hitherto  unknown.  Not 
only  asserting  the  supremacy  of  a  Council,  but  divesting  the  Pontiff 
of  several  highly-valued  and  acknowledged  rights;  they  prohibited 
bim  from  creatmg  new  cardinals,  and  suppressed  a  large  portion 
of  bis  revenue,  arising  from  the  first  year's  mcome  on  all  benefices. 
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EugeniuB  IT.,  the  Buccessor  of  Martin,  at  length  feeling  thia  assem- 
bly so  irksome  and  untoward,  tried  to  hold  another  Council,  first  at 
Ferrara  in  1438,  and  then  at  Florence  in  the  following  year ;  so 
thai  as  there  had  been  Pontiff  against  Pontiff  for  many  years,  and 
each  of  them  choosiog  his  own  cardinals ;  the  world  was  now  kept 
awake  by  Council  against  Council,  denouncing  each  other,  and  each 
of  them  choosing  its  own  Pontiff !  The  Council  of  Basil,  deposing 
Eugenius,  chose  for  their  head  the  retired  Duke  of  Savoy,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Felix  T. 

A  moment  such  as  had  not  occurred  for  nearly  seventy  years,  or 
once  1378 — a  moment  favorable  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pontifi^ 
now  at  last  arrived.  It  was  the  accession  of  Nicholas  T.,  in  Mardi 
l447,  as  the  successor  of  Eugenius.  Even  after  this,  indeed,  a  rival 
still  remained ;  but  the  Emperor  interposed,  and  in  April  1449, 
securing  the  retirement  and  renunciation  of  Felix  to  all  claims,  the 
pontifical  authority  at  one  rose  to  a  height  which  it  had  not  en- 
loyed  for  many  years.  The  jubilee  of  1450,  a  scene  of  riot  and 
licentiousness,  to  which  people  from  all  parts  of  Europe  came, 
seemed  not  only  to  prove  that  Rome  was  an  attractive  point  of 
union  still,  but  that  the  Pontiff  might  lift  up  his  head  once  more, 
and  say,  "  1  am  secure,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow."  Assailed,  for 
above  seventy  years,  from  without  and  from  within — fromwiihoat 
by  the  infiuence  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss,  and  from  withio  by  men 
of  the  Pontiff's  own  order — still  there  seemed  to  be  little  or  noth- 
ing lost.  General  councils  had  wrangled  for  many  years,  though, 
as  such,  they  had  now  failed  and  there  will  be  no  General  Coun- 
cil now,  till  long  after  a  very  different  scene  has  opened  on  the 
world. 

But  still,  though  they  had  failed,  it  ^'as  only  in  one  sense.  The 
[ninciples  then  and  there  broached  could  not  die.  The  principles 
maintained,  especially  at  Basil,  continued  to  operate  throughoot 
the  rest  of  tliis  century,  and  in  a  war  so  obnoxious  to  Rome,  as  to 
agitate  every  successive  Pontiff.  They  were  these  principles,  and 
more  especially  the  tenet,  that  the  authority  of  a  General  Council 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  Pontiff,  which  suggested  to  the  Sover- 
eign of  France,  Charles  Til.,  what  was  styled  "  the  pragmatic 
sanction"  in  1438,  while  Germany  had  adopted  it  in  1439 ;  both 
Sovereigns  having  made  it  the  law  of  their  respective  kingdoms. 
Germany,  indeed,  had  bowed  allegiance  before  the  jubilee,  but 
France  would  not.  This  "sanction,"  like  the  statutes  of  provisora 
and  prtemunire  in  England,  was  meant  to  operate  powerfully 
in  preventing  the  wealth  of  France  from  flowmg  into  Italy ;  a 
mode  of  resistance  to  pontifical  authority,  to  which  that  power 
WM  ever  most  tenderly  alive.  The  King  of  France  might  occa- 
wonally  waver,  as  did  Louis  XI.,  when  Eueas  Sylvias,  or  Piua  II., 
wept  for  joy ;  but  then  the  Parliament  of  Paris  must  now  also  be 
acknowledged,  and  they  firmly  resisted.  One  Pontiff  afler  an- 
other might  denounce  the  measure,  as  they  did  also  the  English 
statutes,  but  still  there  was  no  change  throughout  diis  century. 
No  ^ange,  till  (me  obscure  individuu  was  raued  up  in  this  couik- 
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try,  and  anollier  in  G«naaD^,  who,  under  God,  vere  to  accompIiBh 
I.  woik,  to  which  neither  Einga  nor  General  Councils  were  equal 
or  disposed. 

Ancient  prejudices,  and  certain  long-fixed  asBociations  of  the 
mind,  were  shaken  to  the  root,  by  the  events  at  which  we  have 
already  glanced :  but  for  the  entrance  of  new  ideas,  and  the  nota- 
ble reception  of  Divine  Truth  itself,  Providence  was  preparing  at 
the  same  time,  or  throughout  the  entire  century. 

The  triun^  of  daasieal  Learning. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  individual  natives  of 
Greece  were  finding  their  way  into  Italy,  nay,  from  about  the 

Sear  1395,  their  language  was  taught  in  Florence  and  Venice,  in 
[ilan  and  Genoa,  by  Emanuel  Chrysoloras.  The  Pontiff  chosen 
in  1409,  Alexander  V.,  was  a  Grecian  by  birth.  The  whole  Uvea 
of  Italian  Scholars,  we  are  told,  were  now  devoted  to  the  recovery 
of  ancient  works  and  the  revival  of  philology ;  while  the  discove^ 
of  an  unknown  manuscript  was  regarded,  says  Tiraboschi,  "  cu- 
most  as  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom."  But  "that  ardor  which  ani- 
mated Italy  in  tue  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  by  no 
means  common  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Neither  England,  nor 
France,  nor  Germany,  seemed  aware  of  the  approaching  change." 
So  says  Mr.  Hallam,  in  perfect  harmony  with  Sismondi.  Learn- 
iog,  indeed,  such  as  it  was,  had  even  begun  to  decline  at  Oxford, 
but  the  eastern  empire  was  now  hastening  to  its  end,  and  in  1463, 
came  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  Long,  therefore,  before  the 
close  of  the  century,  the  roads  to  Italy  will  be  crowded  with  many 
a  traveller,  and  among  the  number  we  shall  find  that  Englishmen, 
though  the  most  distant,  were  not  the  last  to  hasten  after  clasaical 
attainments.  Native  Italians,  we  are  perfectly  aware,  have  been 
jealous  of  our  ascribing  too  much  to  the  event  just  hinted,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that,  in  its  consequences,  it  proved  the 
first  powerful  summons  to  Europe  to  awake.  On  the  sacking  of 
Constantinople,  we  know  of  five  vessels  at  least,  that  were  loaded 
with  the  learned  men  of  Greece,  who  escaped  into  Italy.  Of  course 
thev  brought  their  most  valued  treasure,  or  their  books,  with  themj 
and  thus  by  one  and  another,  as  well  as  the  eager  Italian  himself 
a  stock  of  manuscript  was  accumulated  on  Italian  ground,  which 
was  juat  about  to  be  honored  with  a  reception,  very  different,  in- 
deed, from  that  of  being  slowly  increased  by  the  pen  of  the  copy- 
ist !  Italy  thus  became  the  point  of  attraction  (o  all  Eurt^. 
But  how  singular  that  the  scholars  of  the  west,  as  with  common 
consent,  should  hasten  to  this  one  country  for  that  learning,  over 
the  effects  of  which,  the  chief  authority  there,  though  so  pleased 
at  first,  was  afterwards  to  bewail,  nay,  to  moura  for  ages  or  to 
thepresent  hour ! 

While,  however,  Italian  scholars  were  thus  busy,  and  leaving 
the  PontilT  to  fight  his  own  battles,  they  were  but  little  aware 
of  what  was  preparing  for  them  elsewhwe.    They  were  in  fact- 
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more  ignorant  of  this,  than  the  weatem  scholar  had  been  of  their 
thirst  for  learning  ;  and  was  there  no  indication  here,  of  but  otu 
guidiug,  one  all-gracious  power? 

7%e  Tnveniion  of  Printing. 

An  obscure  German  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind  the  firat 
principles  of  an  art,  applicable  to  any  language  on  the  lace  of  the 
earth,  which  was  to  prove  the  most  important  discovery  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  At  the  moment  when  they  were  storming 
Constantinople  in  the  east,  he  waa  thus  busy ;  spending  all  hu 
substance,  in  plying  his  new  art  with  vigor  upon  a  book,  and 
upon  suck  a  book!  Neither  Kings,  nor  Pontiffs,  nor  Councils 
had  been,  or  were  to  hi,  consulted  nere ;  nor  was  he  encouraged 
to  proceed  by  one  smile  from  his  own  Emperor,  or  from  any 
princely  patron. 

Mentz,  in  the  Duchy  of  Hesse  (Mayence  or  Mainz),  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  four  hundred  miles  from  Vienna,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  mother  city  of  printing ;  and  although  three 
individuals  shared  the  honor  of  perfecting  the  art  on  the  same 
spot,  if  not  under  the  same  roo^  the  invention  itself  is  due  to  only 
one  man.  Henne  Geensfleisch,  commonly  called  John  Gutenberg, 
{Anglici,  Goodhill,)  the  individual  referred  to,  was  born  in  Mentz, 
not  Strasburg,  as  sometimes  stated,  about  the  year  1100;  but,  in 
1424,  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  latter  city  as  a  merchant. 
About  ten  years  after  this,  or  in  1435,  we  have  positive  evidence 
that  his  invention,  then  a  profound  secfet,  engrossed  his  thoughts : 
and  here,  in  conjunction  with  one  Andrew  Dritzehen  and  two 
other  citizens,  all  bound  to  secrecy,  Gutenberg  had  made  some 
experiments  in  printing  with  metal  types  before  the  year  1439. 
By  this  time  Dritzehen  was  dead ;  and  in  six  or  seven  years  mote, 
the  money  embarked  being  exhausted,  not  one  fragment  survives 
in  proof  of  what  they  had  attempted.  Gutenberg,  returning  to  his 
native  city  in  1445-6,  he  fodnd  it  absolutely  necessary  to  disclose 
bis  prc^ess.  More  money  was  demanded,  if  ever  he  was  to  suc- 
ceed ;  and  having  once  c^ned  his  mind  fully  to  a  citizen,  a  gold- 
smith of  Mentz,  John  Fust,  he  engaged  to  co-operate  by  aSbrdinc 
the  needful  advances.  At  last,  therefore,  between  the  years  1460 
and  1455,  for  it  has  no  date,  their  first  great  work  was  finished. 
This  was  no  other  than  the  Bible  itself! — the  Latin  Bible.  Alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  this  was  what  had  been 
doing  at  Mentz,  in  the  West,  when  Constantinople,  in  the  East, 
was  storming,  and  the  Italian  "  brief  men,"  or  copyists,  were  bo 
very  busy  with  their  pens.  This  Latin  Bible,  of  641  leaves, 
formed  \k\a  first  important  specimen  of  printing  with  metal  types. 
The  very  first  homage  was  to  be  paid  to  that  Sacred  Toluhb, 
which  had  been  sacrilegiously  buried,  nay,  interdicted  so  long ;  aa 
if  it  bad  been,  with  pointing  finger,  to  mark  at  once  the  greatest 
honor  ever  lo  be  bestowed  on  uie  art,  and  infinitely  the  nigbest 
puipMfl  to  which  it  waa  ever  to  be  ap|died.    Nor  was  this  all 
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Had  it  been  a  single  page,  or  even  an  entire  sheet  which  waa  than 
imxluced,  there  might  have  been  less  occasion  to  have  noticed  it ; 
Dut  there  was  something  in  the  whole  character  of  the  affair 
which,  if  not  unprecedented,  rendered  it  singular  in  the  usual 
current  of  human  events.  This  Bible  formed  two  volumes  in 
folio,  which  have  been  "justly  praised  for  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  the  paper,  the  exactness  of  the  register,  the  lustre  of  the  ink. 
It  was  a  work  of  1282  pages,  finely  executed — a  most  laborious 
process,  involving  not  only  a  considerable  period  of  time,  but  no 
small  amount  of  mental,  manual,  and  mechanical  labor ;  and 
yet,  now  that  it  had  been  finished,  and  now  offered  for  sale,  not  a 
single  human  being,  save  the  artists  themselves,  knew  how  it  had 
been  accomplished !  The  profound  secret  remained  with  them 
selves,  while  the  entire  process  was  probably  still  confined  to  the 
boeom  of  only  two  or  three ! 

Of  this  splendid  work,  tn  two  volumes,  at  least  18  copies  are 
known  to  exist,  four  on  vellum,  and  fourteen  on  paper.  Of  the 
former,  two  are  in  this  country,  one  of  which  is  in  tne  Qrenville 
GoUection ;  the  other  two  are  in  the  Royal  Libraries  of  Paris  and 
Berlin.  Of  the  fourteen  paper  copies  there  are  tea  in  Britain: 
three  in  public  libraries  at  Oxford,  London,  and  Edinburgh,  and 
seven  in  the  private  collections  of  different  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men. The  vellum  copy  has  been  sold  as  low  as  £260,  though  in 
1827,  as  high  as  £504  sterling.  Even  the  paper  Sussex  copy 
lately  brought  £190.  Thus,  as  if  it  bad  been  to  mark  the  noblest 
purpose  (o  which  the  art  would  ever  be  applied,  the  pinsT  Book 
printed  vfith  moveable  metal  types,  and  so  beautifully,  was  the 
Bible. 

Like  almofit  all  original  inventors,  Gutenberg  made  nothing  by 
the  discovery,  at  which  he  had  labored  for  at  least  twenty  years, 
from  1435  to  1455.  The  expenses  had  been  very  great ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  business,  after  the  Bible  was  finished,  the  inventor 
was  in  debt  to  the  goldsmith,  who,  though  mulent,  now  exhibited 
&  character  certainly  not  to  be  admired.  He  insisted  ou  Guten* 
berg  paying  up  bis  debt ;  and,  having  him  in  his  power,  actually 
instituted  a  suit  against  him,  when,  in  the  course  of  law,  the 
whole  printing  apparatus  fell  into  Fust's  possession,  on  the  6th  of 
November  1465.  According  to  Trithemius,  one  of  the  best  an- 
ihonties,  poor  Gutenberg  had  spent  his  whole  estate  in  this  diffi- 
cult discovery ;  but  still,  not  discouraged,  he  contrived  to  print  till 
1465,  though  on  a  humbler  scale.  Having  been  appointed  by 
Adolphus  the  Elector  df  Mentz  one  of  his  gentlemen,  [inl6r  auh- 
009,)  with  w  annual  pension,  he  was  less  dependent  on  an  art 
which  to  hiia  had  bees  a  source  of  trouble,  if  not  of  vexation.  He 
died  in  the  city  of  his  birth  in  February  1468. 

^  Fust  htul,  frvm  1466,  pursued  his  advantage,  and  with  great 
rigor,  having  adopted  as  nis  acting  partner  Peter  Schoeffer,  {an- 
eHei,  Shepherd,)  a  young  man  of  genius,  already  trained  to  the 
*>3siue8s,  to  whom  he  afUrwards  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
The  types  emjdoyed  hitherto  bad  been  made  <d  brass,  ciU  by  Uie 
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hand.  An  advance  to  the  presuit  mode  of  producing  types  by 
letter-founding  was  still  wanted,  and  the  art  of  cutting  steel 
punches  and  casting  matrices  has  been  ascribed  to  SchoefTer.* 

The  first  publication  of  Fust  and  Schoefier  was  a  beautiful 
edition  of  the  Psalms,  still  in  Latin,  finished  oa  the  llih  of  Au- 
gust 1457,  and  there  was  a  second  in  14d9 ;  but  the  year  1163 
arrived,  and  this  was  a  marked  and  decisive  era  in  the  history  of 
this  extraordinary  invention ;  not  merely  for  a  second  edition  of 
the  Latin  Bible,  in  two  voEumes  folio,  dated  1463,  and  now  ex»- 
cntttd  according  to  the  improved  state  of  the  art ;  but  on  account 
qS  what  took  place  in  Mentz  at  the  same  moment. 

A  change  has  arrived,  far  from  being  anticipated  by  these  the 
inventors  of  printing,  and  one  which  they,  no  aoubt,  regarded  as 
the  greatest  calamity  which  could  have  l>efallen  them.  Gutenberg 
had  been  the  father  of  priming,  and  Schoeffer  the  main  improver 
rf  it,  while  Fust,  not  only  by  his  ingenuity,  but  his  wealth,  had 
assisted  both ;  but  all  these  men  were  bent  upon  keeping  the  art 
secret ;  and,  left  to  theraselvea,  unquestiimably  they  would  hava 
confined  the  printing  press  to  Mentz  as  long  as  they  hved.  Fust, 
and  Schoeffer,  kowever,  especially  eager  to  acquire  wealth,  had 
resolved  to  proceed  in  a  very  unhallowed  course,  by  palming  off 
their  productions  as  manuacripta,  that  so  they  might  obtain  a 
larger  price  for  each  copy.  The  glory  of  promoting  or  exrtending 
the  art  must  now,  therefore,  be  immediately  and  suddenly  taken 
from  them.  Invention,  of  whatever  character,  like  Nature  itself 
is  but  a  name  for  an  effect,  whose  cause  is  God.  The  ingenuity 
He  gives  lo  whomsoever  He  will,  but  He  still  reigns  over  the  in- 
vention, and  directs  its  future  progress.  At  this  crisis,  therefore, 
just  as  if  to  make  the  reference  to  himself  more  striking,  and  upOD 
our  part  more  imperative,  we  have  only  to  observe  what  then  took 
place,  and  the  consequences  which  immediately  followed. 

Fust  and  Schoeffer  had  completed  their  first  dated  Bible,  itf 
1462,  but  this  very  year  the  city  of  Mentz  must  be  invaded.  Liks 
Constantinople,  it  was  taken  by  storm,  and  by  a  member  too  of 
that  body,  who  in  future  limes  so  lamented  over  the  effects  q( 
printing.  This  was  the  Archbishop,  or  Adolphus,  already  men* 
tioned.  The  consequences  were  immediate,  and  afford  an  ina- 
pressive  illustration  of  that  ease  with  which  Providence  accom- 
plishes its  mightiest  operations.  The  mind  of  liurope  was  to  be 
roused  to  action,  and  materials  sufficient  to  engage  all  its  activity, 
must  not  be  wanting.  But  this  demanded  nothing  more  than  the 
capture  of  two  cities,  and  these  two,  far  distant  from  each  other  t 
If  when  Constantin(^le  fell  in  the  east,  the  Greeks  with  their 
manuscripts  and  learning,  rushed  into  Italy,  to  join  the  already 
awakened  Italian  scholars:  Mentz  also  is  taken,  aod  the  art  of 
printing  spreads  over  Europe,  widi  a  rapidity,  which  still  excites 
astonishment. 

■  Bj  thia  mode  leaden  tnei  wen  fint  pnxlac»il,  and  tben  of  lead  with  «  nlitDra 
of  tin  or  hammered  iron.  The  iiiTeDtioD  of  typi  nulat,  at  oiu  pound  of  ngobi  rf 
uliMODy  W  fin  of  laaid,  ■  of  oa«ipami*«lj  NMOt  Migin. 
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Tbifl  city,  (Hicfl  deprived,  by  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  of  thoee 
laws  and  pririlegee  which  belonged  lo  it  as  a  member  of  th« 
Bheniah  Commercial  CoafederatioD,  all  previous  tiea  or  obliga- 
tions between  master  and  servBot  were  loosened,  and  oaths  of 
secrecy  imposed  under  a  former  regime,  were  at  an  end.  Amidst 
the  confusion  that  ensued,  the  operative  printers  felr  free  to  accept 
of  iuvitationa  from  any  quarter.  But  whither  will  they  bend  their 
steps,  or  in  what  direclion  will  the  art  proceed?  Where  will  it 
meet  with  its  warmest  welcome,  and  in  which  capital  of  Europe 
wUI  it  be  first  established  ?  The  reader  may  anticipate  that  lue 
welcome  came  from  Italy,  but  it  is  still  more  observable,  that  the 
first  capital  was  Rome!  Yes,  after  the  capture  of  Mentz,  Home 
and  iu  vicinity,  the  city  of  the  future  Index  Expurffotoriut, 
gave  most  cordial  welcome.  The  art,  white  in  its  cradle  in  Italy, 
must  be  nursed  under  the  inquisitive  and  much  amused  eye  of  the 
Pontiff  himself! 

One  mi?ht  very  naturally  have  presumed,  that  the  enemies  of 
light  and  learning,  or  of  aU  innovation,  would  have  been  up  ta 
arms ;  and  it  ia  certainly  not  the  least  extraordinary  ^t  connected 
with  the  memorable  invention  of  printing,  that  no  alarm  was  ex- 
pressed,— neither  at  ite  discovery,  nor  its  first  application,  evva 
ihoush  the  very  first  book  was  the  Bible.  The  bnef-mea  or  copv- 
ists,  It  is  true,  were  angry  in  prospect  of  losing  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  and  in  Paris  they  had  talked  of  necromancy,  or  the  blaek 
art,  being  the  origin  of  all  this ;  but  there  was  not  a  whisper  of 
the  kind  in  Italy.  Indeed,  as  to  an  existing  establishment  of  any 
kind,  anywhere,  no  dangerous  consequences  were  apprehended,  by 
a  single  human  being  as  far  as  we  know ;  but  most  certainly  none 
by  the  reigning  Pontiff  himself,  or  even  by  the  conclave  with  all 
its  wonted  foresight.  On  the  contrary,  the  invention  was  hailed 
with  joy,  and  its  first  effects  were  received  with  enthusiasm.  Not 
one  man  appears  to  have  perceived  its  bearing,  or  once  dreamt  of 
its  ultimate  results.  No,  the  German  invention  was  to  be  carried 
to  its  perfection  on  Italian  ground.  Residents  and  official  perstKiB 
in  Rome  itself  are  to  be  its  first  promoters,  and  that  under  the  iffl< 
mediate  eye  of  Paul  II.,  a  man  by  no  means  friendly,  either  lo 
.    learning,  or  to  learned  men. 

This  curious  incident  is  rendered  much  more  so,  by  <Hie  or  two 
others  in  immediate  connection  with  it.  Even  while  the  art  was 
yet  a  secret  in  Germany*,  the  very  first  individual  of  whom  we 
read  as  having  longed  for  its  being  brought  to  Rome,  was  a  Cardi- 
nal, Nicholas  de  Cusa ;  the  first  ardent  promoter  of  the  press  ia 
that  city  was  a  Bishop,  John  Andreas  the  Bishop  of  Aleria  and 
Secretary  to  the  Vatican  Library.  He  furnished  the  manuscripts 
for  the  press,  prepared  the  editions,  and  added  the  epistles  dedica- 
tory. It  had  been  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  twenty-eight  miles 
east  of  Rome  near  Subiaco,  and  close  by  the  villa  once  occupied 
by  the  Emperor  Nero,  that  the  first  printing  press  was  set  up.  In 
toe  monastery  there,  by  Conrad  Sweynheim  and  Arnold  Paunartz 
from  Germany,  an  edition  of  Lactantius'  Institutions  was  finished 
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4b  thfe  y«ar  14S6 ;  %ut  next  year,  *cy  removed,  by  invitaliMi, 
mto  the  mannoQ-houBe  of  two  ktiighta  in  Rome  itself.  They  were 
tvo  brothera,  Peter  aad  Praacia  de  MaximiB.  Here  it  was  that, 
Aided  by  the  puree  of  Andreas,  the  first  fount  of  types  ia  the  Ro- 
mem  character,  so  called  ever  since,  was  prepared,  and  all  other 
materials  being  ready,  they  commenced  with  such  spirit  and  vigor, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Vatican  "scarcely  allowed  himself  time 
to  Bleep." 

This  Pontiff,  named  Peter  Barbo,  aad  a  Venetian  by  birth,  had 
no  sooner  come  into  office,  in  1464,  tban  he  immediately  suppressed 
the  College  of  ahbreviators  and  turned  out  all  the  clerkB  of  the 
breves,  regardless  of  the  sums  they  had  paid  for  their  places.  And 
idthougb  ibis  body  was  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  meu 
«f  learning  waA  genius  in  Rome,  he  chose  to  say  they  were  of  no 
urn,  or  umearnra !  Yet  now,  scarcely  two  years  after,  the  same 
man  was  sauntering  into  the  printing  office,  nay,  it  ia  affirmed 
that  he  visited  it "  frequently,  and  exajuined  with  admiration  every 
branch  of  this  new  art  !**  Would  he  have  done  this  had  he  fora- 
Men  the  consequences?  And  what  must  future  PontiBs  have 
MHnetimes  thought  or  said  as  to  his  idle  simplicity,  or  his  lack  of 
foresight  ? 

Meanwhile,  so  zealous  were  these  men,  that  in  five  years  only, 
or  from  1467  to  1472,  they  had  printed  not  fewer  than  twelve 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  volumes,  in  twenty-eight 
editions,  some  of  them  of  large  size,  and  all  beautifully  executed. 
Among  these  we  find  the  Latin  Bible  of  1471.  It  was  the  second 
edition  with  a  date,  the  first  printed  in  Rome,  and  however  beau- 
tiful hi  execution,  well  known  to  be  by  no  means  distinguished  tat 
ita  aocuracy ;  a  circumstance  which  ought,  in  common  modesty, 
to  have  infused  a  forbearing  or  lenient  temper  with  regard  to  all 
future  )Er«^  attempts.  It  by  no  means  followed,  however,  although 
Rome  bad  taken  the  lead,  tndt  it  was  also  to  furniah  a  ready  market 
for  the  Bale  of  books.  On  the  contrary,  the  printers  now  labored 
nnder  such  a  load  of  printed  folio  volumes,  that  unless  relieved, 
they  must  have  sunk  altogether,  as  no  doubt  they  suffered.  Yet 
■til^  by  the  year  1476,  twelve  other  works  had  issued  from  the 
press.  Among  these  were  the  "  Postils,"  or  Notes  of  Nicholea  de 
Lyra,  the^^Z  printed  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures.  But  the 
Commentary  brought  them  down !  They  had  better  have  never 
toudied  it,  as  it  was  by  this  huge  work,  in  five  folio  volumes,  they 
Were  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  ruined  in  business.  Such,  however, 
was  the  fruit  of  only  one  printing  office,  and  in  less  than  ten 
yeara.  Ulric  Han,  or  Gallus,  had  commenced  printing  soon  after 
these,  the  first  two,  and  at  least  thirteen  other  printers  followed ', 
ao  that,  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tne  diflferent  viorka 
publiahed  in  the  Imperial  city  alone,  had  amounted  to  nearly  (ma 
'  thousand  t 

Independently,  however,  of  all  this,  what  signified  Rome,  when 
Compared  with  the  extent  to  which  the  art  had  now  reached.  Had 
a  single  city  or  town  waited  for  the  concurrence  or  sanction  of  the 
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Pontjff?  So  far  fr<nn  it,  Bamb«^  id  Franconia,  and  Colcene,  had 
preceded  Rome,  and  in  ten  yeara  only  after  the  capture  of  Mentz, 
the  art  had  reached  to  upwards  of  thirty  cities  and  towns,  including 
Venice,  and  Strasburg,  Paris,  and  Antwerpi;  in  only  ten  years 
more  ninety  other  places  had  followed  the  example,  including  Basil 
and  Brussels,  Weattninater,  Oxford,  and  London,  Genera,  Leip- 
mc,  and  Vienna.  With  regard  to  Germany,  the  mother  country 
of  this  invention,  Koberger  of  Nuremberg  was  supposed  to  be  the 
most  ezlensive  printer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Having  twenty- 
four  presses,  and  one  hundred  men,  constantly  at  work,  besides 
employing  the  presses  of  Switzerland  and  Prance,  he  printed  at 
least  twelve  editions  of  the  Laiin  Bible,  And  when  we  turn  to 
the  native  capital  of  the  reigning  Pontiff,  Venice,  where  printing 
had  commenced  only  two  years  after  Rome,  what  had  ensued  io 
the  next  thirty,  or  before  1500?  Panzer  has  reckoned  up  not 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  printers  in  Venice  alone, 
more  than  sixty  of  whom  had  commenced  business  before  the 
year  1480,  and  alu^ether,  by  the  close  of  the  centurv,  they  had 
put  forth  at  least  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  distinct 
publications,  among  which  are  to  be  found  more  than  twenty  edi- 
tions of  the  Laiin  Bible.  As  the  roman  letter  was  first  used  in 
Rome,  so  the  italic  was  in  Venice,  where  AtDtra  had  offered  a 
piece  of  gold  for  every  typographical  error  which  could  be  detected 
m  any  of  his  printed  pages. 

In  short,  before  the  close  of  this  century,  a  space  of  only  thirty- 
eight  years  from  the  capture  of  Mentz,  toe  press  was  busy,  in  at 
least  two  hundred  and  twenty  different  places,  throughout  Europe, 
and  Uie  number  of  printing  presses  was  far  above  a  thousand ! 
This  rapidity,  rendered  so  much  the  more  astonishing  from  the 
art  having  risen  to  its  perfection  all  at  once,  producing  works  so 
beautiful  that  they  have  never  been  excelled,  has  been  often  re- 
marked, though  it  has  never  vet  been  fiiUy  described.  To  mark 
its  swift  and  singular  career  throughout  Europe  with  accuracy  and 
effect,  would  require  a  volume,  and,  to  certain  readers,  it  would 
prove  one  of  the  deepest  interest. 
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K  PCBSUJT  OF  H 

In  the  opening  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  a  period  so  big  with 
interest  to  all  Europe,  Lefevre  in  France,  and  Zuingliua  in  Switzer- 
land, Lutlier  in  Germany,  and  Tyiidale<in  England,  appear  before 
the  world,  and  to  the  eye  of  matt  in  this  order;  they  were  contem- 
porariee,  living  in  their  respective  counLries ;  Lefevre  being  by  far 
tbe  oldest  of  the  four,  and  Zuinglius  the  youngest.  The  first 
impressions  of  these  four  men  were  altf^ether  independent  of  each 
other.  They  were  iudividually  influenced  by  a  power,  though  un- 
UDseen,  equally  near  to  them  all.  From  that  moment  ihey  were 
already  destined  to  the  work  assigned  them,  but  not  one  of  them 
had  exchanged  a  single  thought  with  another.  "  Germany,"  says 
the  same  author,  "did  not  communicate  the  light  of  truth  to 
Switzerland,  nor  Switzerland  to  France,  nor  France  to  England : 
all  these  lands  received  ii  from  God,  just  as  no  one  region  trans- 
mits the  light  to  another,  but  the  same  orb  dispenses  it  direct  to 
the  earth." 

In  France,  but  more  especially  in  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
there  was  tbe  living  voice,  throughout  life,  of  the  man  raised  up, 
calling  upon  his  countrymen  to  bear  and  obey  the  truth  ;  and  bo 
God  had  ordered  it  in  England,  a  century  and  a  half  before,  in  the 
case  of  Wickliffe.  But,  now,  bis  procedure  is  altogether  differeot, 
and  out  of  the  usual  course  pursued  in  other  lands.  Tyndale  bad 
Bfted  op  his  voice,  it  is  true,  boldly,  and  with  some  eflect,  but  he 
is  withdrawn  from  his  native  land,  and  never  to  return.  The 
island,  is  left  behind  by  him,  and  left  for  good.  In  oCher  countries 
the  man  lives  and  dies  at  home.  Lefevre,  when  above  a  hundred 
years  old,  weeps,  because  he  had  not  felt  and  displayed  the  cour- 
afe  of  a  martyr;  Zuinglius  dies  in  battle  for  his  country;  and 
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Luther,  after  all  his  noble  intrepidity,  expires  in  his  sick  chamber : 
but  Tyndale  ia  strangled  and  burnt  to  ashes,  and  in  a  foreign  land. 
Englishmen,  and  Scotamen,  and  Germans,  are  gathered  together 
against  him ;  yes,  gainst  the  man  who  enjoyed  the  honor  of 
having  never  had  a  Prince  for  hia  patron  or  protector  all  his  days; 
men  of  three  nations  at  least  concur  to  confer  upon  him  the  crown 
of  martyrdom,  so  that,  among  all  his  contemporaries,  in  several 
points  of  view,  but  especially  as  a  translator  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
stands  alone. 

That  the  eyes  of  his  counlrymea  hare  never  been  turned  to- 
wards Tyndale,  as  they  ought  to  hare  been  long  ago,  but  more 
especially  to  that  work  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  our 
land,  is  one  of  those  mysteries,  which,  at  this  moment,  we  do  out 
even  attempt  to  explain  ;  but  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  following 
pages,  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  our  Translator,  from  his  origin  to 
nis  end ;  and  especially  the  history  of  that  Version  which  he  first 
gave  (o  his  country. 

One  fourth  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  passed  away  before 
any  portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  translated  from  the  original 
Greek  into  the  English  language,  was  printed  abroad,  and  first 
conveyed  into  EngUnd  and  Scotland. 

Neither  the  poutical  nor  Uterary  condition  of  England,  under 
the  dominant  away  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  affording  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  being  about  to  be  given  to  the 
people,  but  the  reverse,  in  justice  to  that  event  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  also,  the  nature  of  that  connection  which  had  existed  for 
ages  between  Britain  and  Rome,  more  especially  since  it  was  now 
as  intimate  and  powerful  aa  ever.  Indeed,  under  Henry  VIIL,  it 
arrived  at  its  climax.  This  connection  sustained  a  peculiarly  com- 
plicated  character.  There  was  the  Atmate,  or  first  fruits,  payaUe 
by  the  Archbishop  down  to  the  lowest  ecclesiastic,  upon  election  to 
office — the  Appeal  to  Rome — the  Dispensation  from  it — the  Indul- 
gence— the  Legantine  levy — the  Mortuary— the  Pardon — the 
Eth el woirs  pension — the  Peter's  pence  for  every  chimney  that 
smoked  in  England — the  Pilgrimage — the  Tenth — besides  the 
sale  of  trinkets  or  holy  wares  from  RtHne !  Here  were  no  fewer 
than  twelve  distinct  sources  of  revenue !  These  altc^ether  wer« 
operating  on  the  inhabitants  without  any  exception,  and  with  as 
much  regularity  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  It  was  a 
pecuniary  connection  of  immense  power,  made  to  bear  upon  the 
general  conscience,  which  knew  no  pause  by  day,  no  miuse  by 
night ;  falling,  as  it  did,  not  merely  on  the  living,  but  on  me  dying 
and  the  dead ! 

In  no  other  country  throughout  Europe,  without  exceptimi,  waa 
it  so  probable  that  thia  system,  in  all  its  oppressive  and  fearful 
inte^ty,  would  be  maintained.  Under  an  unperative  Monarch, 
origmaUy  educated  as  an  eccleataatic,  and  who  now  gloried  in  his 
acquaintance  with  acholaatic  divinity ;  with  a  Prime  Minister  so 
well  known  (o  erery  foreign  Court,  and  who  himself  breath^  vrith 
ardor  after  the  Pontificate,  England  had  become  the  right  arm  or 
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nuun-etay  of  this  system.  Nay,  as  if  to  render  this  still  mora 
apparent,  and  so  fix  the  eye  of  posterity,  the  King  upon  tba 
throne  had  resolred  to  distioguish  oiaieelf  as  the  reput«d  author, 
in  support  of  this  singulai  power;  and  be  became  at  once  the  firat 
and  the  only  Sovereign  in  Europe  who  was  understood  to  havo 
Med  his  pen  in  defence  and  defiance.  For  this  feat  in  reply, 
though  not  an  aiswer  to  Luther,  it  is  well  known  that  Henry  had 
obtained  from  Ceo  X.  his  highly  prized  title  of  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith." 

Id  no  part  of  England  was  the  power  of  Rome  more  iiw 
tensely  felt  than  in  the  diocese  of  Woicestei.  Yet  here  it  pleased 
God  to  raise  up  the  man  whose  labors  were  destined  to  work  the 
overthrow  of  tbatpower in  this  island. 

Here  William  Tyndale  was  bom  about  the  year  1484,  but  the 
BTeciee  date  of  bJe  birth  and  the  names  of  hie  parents,  have  not 
Men  definitely  determined.  He  was  educated  by  his  parents,  fuid 
it  is  important  to  notice  the  state  of  learning  in  England,  at  the 
time  when  Tyndale  was  trained  for  hia  great  work. 

Erasmus  arrived  in  England  from  Holland,  in  1497,  and 
was  delighted  to  find  a  taste  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latio 
among  the  learned,  and  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  dili- 
g^ce  and  success.  His  zeal  inspired  others  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  five  years  of  his  residence  m  England  may  be  regarded  as 
^lening  a  new  era  in  letters  in  this  countrv. 

In  1516,  the  New  Testament,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  th« 
notes  of  Erasmus,  bad  come  forth,  printed  by  Froben  at  Basil.  It 
soon  spread  br  and  wide.  He  received  the  congratulations  of  bis 
friends,  but  it  raised  up  a  host  of  enemies ;  and  one  of  the  col- 
leges in  Cambridge,  though  only  one,  actually  forbade  it  to  bo 
brought  within  its  walls  !  In  Oxford  no  such  fear  had  been  dis- 
played, though  even  there  great  caution  was  demanded.  It  was, 
nowever,  only  the  next  year,  when  Fox,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
had  determined  to  fouiul  his  cotl^e  at  Oxford,  that  of  "  Corpus 
Christi,"  so  that  all  things  were,  at  least,  working  together  for  good. 
Two  Professors,  for  Lalm  and  Greek,  were  cooatituted,  with  com- 
petent salaries.  The  booka  in  Greek  were  expressly  specified  by 
the  Founder,  and  these,  says  Warion  and  others, "  were  the  purest, 
and  such  as  are  most  esteemed,  even  in  the  present  improved  state 
ef  ancient  learning." 

With  regard  to  Hebrew  learning  at  this  early  period,  to  say 
nothing  of  manuscripts,  in  England,  as  well  aa  the  Continent,  the 
art  of  printing  bad  been  applied  to  the  language  more  than  twenty 
years  before  this,  in  the  Psalter  of  1477.  Then  came  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  other  books  at  Bologna,  in  1483 ;  the  Prophets,  at  Soa- 
eiaoi,  in  1486 ;  the  Hagic^rapha,  at  Naples,  in  1487 ;  and  in  1488^ 
there  was  printed  at  Soncino  the  first  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
entire.  In  1499,  there  were  pubbshed  not  fewer  than /our  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  almost  immediately  disappeared,  so 
fpeet  was  the  interest  awakened  for  Hebrew  learning.  By  the 
year  1526,  there  had  been  published /ourteen  editions  of  the  He- 
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brew  Bible,  in  folio,  quarto,  and  octaro,  whh  and  without  points; 
and  il  is  especially  to  be  remembered,  that  Divine  Providence  bad 
80  overrule  tlie  whole,  that  not  one  of  the  Sacred  Originals, 
whether  in  Hebrew  or  Greek,  had  ever  been  restrained  by  any 
Government,  however  absolute ! 

Indeed,  at  thia  moment,  so  far  from  such  restraint  being  imposed 
in  England,  it  was  quite  the  reverse :  as  not  one  Aan  of  high  au- 
thority appears  to  have/oreseen,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  original 
languages  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  translation  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  into  the  Vulgar  tongue.  Wolsey  himself,  only  two  years 
after  Fox,  had  begun  to  encourage  classical  learning,  by  founding 
at  Oxford,  in  1619,  not  only  a  chair  for  Rhetoric  and  Latin,  but 
one  for  Greeic,  with  ample  salaries ;  while  bis  royal  Master  was 
also  favorable  to  the  progress  of  letters.  Thusj  in  this  very  year, 
we  know  from  the  epistles  of  Erasmus,  that  Henry  transmitted  to  the 
University  a  royal  mandate,  commanding,  "  that  the  study  of  tho 
Scriptures,  tn  the  oriffinal  languages,  should  not  only  be  permitted, 
but  received  as  a  branch  of  the  academical  institution." 

This  was  the  precise  period  in  which  our  first  and  future  trans- 
lator of  the  Scripture  resided,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Such 
a  combination  of  advantages  fully  explain  the  source  of  those  at- 
tainments ia  learning,  which  he  was  afterwards  to  turn  to  such 
powerful  account. 

Tyndate  was  brought  up,  from  his  earliest  years,  at  Oxford,  and 
as  a  scholar,  where,  after  a  lengthened  residence,  he  proceeded  in 
"  degrees  of  the  schools ;"  or,  as  Foxe  has  said — "  By  long  con- 
tinuance, he  grew  up  and  increased  as  well  in  the  knowledge  of 
tongues,  and  other  liberal  arts,  as  especially  in  the  knowlec^e  of 
the  Scriptures ;  insomuch,  that  he  read  privily  to  certain  students 
and  fellows  in  Magdalen  College  some  parcel  of  divinity,  instruct- 
ing them  in  the  knowledge  and  truth  of  the  Scriptures."  HiB 
education  "  in  grammar,  Iwic,  and  philosophy,  he  received,"  says 
Wood,  "  for  the  most  part,  m  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  Hall,"  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  College  at  that  lime.  At  this  Hall,  first  called 
Grammar  Hall,  from  the  attention  paid  to  classical  learning,  and 
where  Grocyn,  as  well  as  W.  Latimer  and  Linacre,  had  lectured, 
the  members  stood,  as  they  do  now,  on  the  same  footing  with  those 
of  the  other  Colleges;  their  course  of  study,  tuition,  length  of  resi- 
dence, examuiation,  and  degrees,  being  precisely  the  same  as  the 
rest  of  the  University.  In  tnose  early  days,  however,  these  Halls, 
having  no  exhibitions  nor  endowments  for  scholarships,  many  of 
the  students  lived  at  their  own  charge ;  and  since  no  man  has  ever 
once  been  mentioned  as  patronizing  Tyndale,  throughout  his 
whole  life,  the  presumption  is,  that  bis  expenses  while  at  College 
must  have  been  defrayed  by  his  parents.  Tyndale's  zeal,  how- 
ever, had  at  last  exceeded  the  endurance  of  bis  contemporaries, 
and  exposed  him  to  some  danger.  There  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  he  Was  expelled ;  "hut,"  says  Foxe,  "spying  his  time, 
ne  removed  from  Oxford  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  likewise  made  his  abode  a  certain  space,"  and,  it  has  been 
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Tagoely  ctmiectured,  took  a  degree.  At  all  eveoto,  hia  resideneQ 
in  that  city  had  terminated  by  the  year  1619. 

Tbe  incontrovertible  proof  of  Tyndale's  erudition,  whether  aa  a 
Qreek  or  Hebrew  acholar,  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  version  of 
our  Bible,  aa  read  by  millions.  "  The  circumstance  of  its  being  a 
reviaion  &ve  times  derived,  is  an  advantage  altogether  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  doubly  valuable  from  that  circumstance."  While,  not- 
withstanding this  five-fold  recensioa  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
original,  large  portions  remain  untouched,  or  verbally  as  the 
Translator  first  gave  them  to  his  country.  It  is,  indeed,  extraor- 
dioary  that  so  many  of  Tyndale's  correct  and  happy  renderings 
should  have  been  left  to  adorn  our  version,  while  the  terms  subati* 
toted,  in  other  instances,  still  leave  to  him  the  palm  of  scholarship. 
When  the  incorrect,  not  to  say  injurious,  sense,  in  which  certain 
terms  had  been  long  employed,  is  duly  considered,  the  substitu- 
tion of  charity  for  love,  as  Tyo(^^'°  translated  it,  of  grate  for  fa- 
vor, and  church  for  congregation,  certainly  cannot  be  adduced  as 
proofs  of  superior  attainment  in  the  original  Greek. 

Returning  to  his  native  county,  Tyndale  was  soon  actively 
engaged,  and  so  continued  to  be,  from  Stinchcombe-hill  down  to 
Bristol,  to  the  close  of  1522.  As  the  place  where  he  lived,  only 
eight  miles  south  from  that  of  his  birth,  is  well  known  ;  nay,  and 
the  house  under  whose  roof  he  spent  his  best  and  zealous  exer- 
tione,  in  discussing  and  defending  the  Word  of  God,  is  happily 
atill  in  ezisleace, — to  all  such  as  may  take  an  interest  in  the  fol- 
lowing history,  there  is  not  a  more  heart-stirring  spot  in  all  Eng- 
land. The  Halls  of  our  Colleges,  wherever  they  stand,  have 
never  given  birth  to  a  design,  so  vitally  important  in  its  origin,  so 
fraught  with  untold  benefit  to  millions,  and  now  so  extensive  in 
its  range,  as  that  which  ripened  into  a  fixed  and  invincible  pur- 
pose, in  the  Dining  Hall  of  Little  Sodbury  Manor  House. 

It  was  iu  this  house  that  Tyndale  resided  for  about  two  years, 
as  a  tutor ;  and  adjoining  to  it  behind,  there  still  stands,  with  its 
two  ancient  yew  trees  before  the  door,  the  little  Church  of  Su 
Adeline,  where  of  course  the  family  and  tenants  attended.  Foxe 
has  said  of  Tyndale,  while  at  Antwerp,  that  when  he  "  read  the 
Scriptures,  he  proceeded  so  fruitfully,  sweetly,  and  gently,  mu(^ 
like  unto  the  writing  of  John  the  Evangelist,  that  it  was  a  heavenly 
comfort  to  the  audience  to  hear  him ;"  and  so  it  majr  have  been, 
under  some  of  his  earliest  efforts,  withip  the  walls  of  tliis  diininu* 
tive  and  unpretending  place  of  worship.  At  all  events,  let  it  bo 
observed,  when  his  voice  was  first  heard,  Luther  had  not  yet  been 
denounced  even  by  Leo  X.  at  Rome,  much  less  by  Cardinal  Wol- 
■ey  in  England. 

About  the  year  1520,  Tyndale  was  tutor  in  tbe  family  of  Sir 
John  Walsh,  whose  hospitable  board  was  often  surrounded  by  the 
Abbots,  Deans,  Arch  deacons,  and  divers  other  doctors,  who  were 
fond  of  discussions,  in  which  Tyndale  bore  a  conspicuous  and  de- 
cided part.  He  published  a  translation  froAi  Erasmus  of  hia 
"  Christian  Soldiei^s  Manual,"  which  he  presented  to  Sir  John,  and 
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(M  be  did  not  invit*  the  doctors  to  his  table  after  readi^  it,  ihof 
attributed  the  change  to  the  influence  of  Tyndale,  and  treasured  a 
grudge  against  him. 

Toe  priests  of  the  country,  clustering  together,  began  to  stom 
at  ale-housea  and  other  places ;  and  all  with  one  consent,  against 
one  man.  Whether  the  existing  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of 
Worcester  had  ever  feasted  at  Little  Sodbury,  does  nor  appear ; 
but  it  cannot  be  long  before  Tyodale  will  have  to  stand  before 
him.  Fortunately  the  tut«  haa  lefl  on  record  his  own  reflectioBS 
as  to  this  period  of  his  life. 

"  A  thousand  books,"  says  he,  "  had  they  lever  (rather)  to  be 
put  forth  against  their  ^xMninable  doings  and  doctrine,  than  that 
the  Scripture  ehould  come  to  light.  For  as  long  as  they  may 
keep  that  down,  they  will  so  darken  the  right  way  with  the  mist 
of  their  sophistry,  and  so  tangle  them  that  either  rebuke  or  d&- 
episB  their  abominations,  with  argumenta  of  philosophy,  and  with 
worldly  similitudes,  and  apparent  reasons  of  natural  wisdom ;  and 
with  wresting  the  Scriptures  imLo  their  own  purpose,  clean  contrary 
unto  the  process,  order,  and  meaning  of  the  text ;  and  so  delude 
thera  in  descanting  upon  it  with  allegories ;  and  amaze  them, 
expounding  it  in  many  senses  before  the  unlearned  lay  people, 
(wnen  il  bath  but  one  simple  literal  sense,  whose  Ught  the  owls 
caanot  abide),  that  though  thou  feel  ia  thine  heart,  and  art  sure, 
how  that  all  is  false  that  they  say,  yet  oouldst  thou  not  solve  their 
subtile  riddles. 

"  Which  thing-  only  moved  me  to  translate  the  New  Testatnent. 
Because  I  had  proved  by  experience,  how  that  it  was  impossible 
to  establish  the  lay  people  in  any  truth,  except  the  Scripture  were 
plainly  laid  before  their  eyes  in  their  mother  tongue,  that  they 
might  see  the  process,  order,  and  meaning  of  the  text ;  for  else, 
whatsoever  truth  is  taught  them,  these  enemies  of  all  truth  quench 
it  again — partly  with  the  amoke  of  their  bottomless  pit,  (whereof 
dtou  readest  in  Apocalypse,  chap,  ix.)  that  is  with  apparent  reasons 
of  sophistry,  and  traditions  of  their  own  making ;  and  partly  in 
juggling  with  the  text,  expounding  it  in  such  a  sense  as  is  impo»- 
nble  to  gather  of  the  text  itself." 

Accordingly,  "  not  long  after  this,"  says  John  Foxe,  "  there  was 
a  sitting  of  the  (ItaUan)  Bishop's  Cbaacellor  appointed,  and  warn- 
log  was  given  to  the  Priests  to  appear,  amongst  whom  Master 
Tyndale  was  also  warned  (o  be  there.  Whether  be  had  any  mi»- 
doubt  by  their  threateninga,  or  knowledge  given  him  that  the^ 
would  lay  some  things  to  his  charge,  ia  uncertain ;  but  certain  thw 
is,  as  he  himself  declared,  that  he  doubled  their  privy  accusationa ; 
so  that  he,  by  the  way,  in  going  thitherward,  cried  in  his  mind 
kaartUy  to  God,  to  give  him  strength  to  stand  fiast  ia  the  Uuth  of 
his  word." 

Here  then  was  Tyodale,  in  the  year  1623,  brought  to  anvwec 
fiw  himself;  and  haTiog  already  had  so  many  diKussions  with 
dignitaries  on  SodbUry  Hill,  as  well  as  arguueala  with  the  priests 
in  other  places,  one  might  haT«  aupposod  that  something  decisiTe 
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mm  on  the  ere  of  aceotnpliBbment ;  but  it  turned  out  an  eniin 
iailare. 

"When  I  came  before  the  Chancellor,  bf  ihreatened  me  gr'nv- 
oiuly,  and  reviled  me,  and  rated  me  aa  though  I  had  been  a  dog; 
and  laid  to  iny  charge  whereof  there  could  be  none  accuser  brought 
forth,  as  their  manner  U  oot  t»  bring  forth  the  accuser ;  and  yet, 
all  the  Priests  of  the  couMry  were  there  the  same  day." 

Whowas  thta  Chancellor?  Who  the  Cardinal  that  bad  recently 
appointed  him?  Who  was  the  non-resident  Italian  Bishop  1  nay, 
and  who  the  reigning  Pontiff  himself,  the  fountain  of  all  this  oj^ 
iffessive  authority?  The  Pon^i^  was  Adrian  VI.,  who,  to  appease 
Wolsey,  had  recently  made  him  "  Legate  a  latere"  for  liie ;  the 
Bishop  was  Julio  di  Medici,  the  future  Clement  TIL,  and  who, 
without  even  visiting  England,  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Worcester 
by  Leo  X.  The  man  who  had  lately  appointed  the  Chancellor  to  the 
diocese  was  Wolsey  himself,  who  farmed  the  whole  district  for  bii 
Italian  brother ;  and  the  Chancellor,  who  had  raised  himself  to 
this  unenviable  notoriety  by  so  treating  the  man  destined  by  Di- 
vine Providence  to  overcome  all  above  him,  as  far  as  Rome  itself 
was  concerned;  was  a  creature  of  the  English  Cardinal,  a  Dr. 
Thomas  Parker,  who  lived  to  know  more  of  Tyndale's  power  and 
talents,  than  he  then  could  comprehend.  Had  such  men  only 
known  who  was  then  within  the  Chancellor's  grasp,  with  what 
eager  joy  would  they  have  put  an  end  to  all  his  noble  intentions  ) 

Escaping,  however,  out  of  Parker's  hands,  the  Tutor  departed 
homeward,  and  once  more  entered  the  hospitable  abode  of  Little 
Sodbury,  but  more  than  ever  firmly  resolveo. 

It  is  some  alleviation  to  find  that  every  man  in  the  country  was 
not  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  reigning,  if  not  furious  Chancellor. 
"  Not  far  off,"  continues  Foxe,  "  there  dwelt  a  certain  doctor,  that 
had  been  an  old  chancellor  before  to  a  bishop,  who  had  been  of  old 
fomiliar  acquaintance  with  Master  Tyndale,  and  also  favored  him 
well.  To  him  Tyndale  went  and  opened  his  mind  on  divers  ques- 
tions of  the  Scripture,  for  to  him  he  durst  be  bold  to  disclose  his 
heart.  To  whom  the  doctor  said — '  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Pope 
is  very  Antichrist,  whom  the  Scripture  speaketh  of?  But  beware 
what  you  say  ;  for  if  you  shall  be  perceived  to  be  of  that  oplnioo, 
it  will  cost  you  your  life ;'  adding,  '  I  have  been  an  officer  of  bis ; 
bnt  I  have  given  it  up,  and  defy  nim  and  all  his  worka'" 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Tyndale,  happening  to  be  in  the 
company  of  a  reputed  learned  divine,  and  in  conversation  having 
Iwought  him  to  a  point,  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  he  broke 
out  with  this  exclamation,  "  We  were  better  to  be  without  God'a 
laws,  than  the  Pope's  !"  This  was  an  ebullition  in  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  moment,  but  it  was  morft 
than  the  piety  of  Tyndale  could  bear.  "  I  defy  the  Pope,"  said  he, 
in  reply,  "  and  all  his  laws ;  and  if  Ood  spare  my  life,  ere  many 
years,  twill  cause  a  boy  tktU  drivetk  the  plough^  to  know  foore 
of  the  Scripture  than  ymt  dot" 

After  this,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  murmuring  (^ 
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the  priests  increased  more  and  more.  Such  language  must  have 
flown  over  the  country,  as  on  the  winga  of  the  wind.  Tyndale, 
they  insisted,  was  "  a  heretic  in  sophistry,  a  heretic  in  logic,  and 
now  also  a  heretic  in  divinity."  To  this  they  added  that  "  he  bare 
himself  bold  of  the  gentlemen  there  in  that  country,  but  (bat, 
notwithstanding,  he  should  be  otherwise  spoken  to." 

It  was  now  evident  that  Tyndale  could  no  longer  remain,  with 
safety,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  or  within  the  Italian  diocese 
of  Worcester.  He  has  therefore  been  represented,  by  Foxe,  as 
thus  addreesii^  his  Master:  "Sir,  I  perceive  that  I  snail  not  be 
suffered  to  tarry  long  here  in  this  country,  neither  shall  you  be 
able,  though  you  would,  to  keep  me  out  of  the  hands  of  the  spir- 
ituality ;  and  also  what  displeasure  might  grow  thereby  to  you  by 
keeping  me,  God  knovi-eth ;  for  the  which  I  should  be  right  sorry." 
Searching  about,  therefore,  not  so  much  for  an  avenue  to  escape, 
as  for  some  convenient  place  to  accomplish  the  determined  pur- 
pose of  his  heart,  by  translating  the  Scriptures,  he  now  actually 
first  thought  of  Tunstal,  Bishop  of  London,  one  of  the  future 
burners  of  his  New  Testament !  From  Sir  John  Walsh's  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Court,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  heat  access  to  him  ;  and  so  Tyndale  must  bid  farewell  forever 
to  his  interesting  abode  on  Sodbury  Hill.  It  was  his  first  and  last, 
or  only  attempt  throughout  life  to  procure  a  Patron,  and  he  will, 
himself,  now  describe  his  own  movements. 

"The  Bishop  of  London  came  to  my  remembrance,  whom 
Erasmus  (whose  tongue  maketh  of  little  gnats  great  elephants, 
and  lifteth  up  above  the  stars  whoever  giveth  him  a  little  exhibi- 
tion,) praiseth  exceedingly,  among  other,  in  his  Annotations  on 
the  New  Testament,  for  his  great  learning.  Then,  thought  I,  if 
I  might  come  to  this  man's  service  I  were  happy."  ,  Such  was  his 
impression  in  Gloucestershire,  when  moved  by  the  bhnd  supersti- 
tion of  his  country  "to  translate  the  New  Testament ;"  and,  till 
now,  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  the  metropolis ;  for 
"  even,"  says  he,  "  even  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  house  I  in- 
tended to  have  done  it !" 

"  And  so  I  gat  me  to  London,  and  through  the  acquaintance  of 
my  master  came  to  Sir  Harry  Gilford,  the  King's  Grace's  Comp- 
troller, and  brought  him  an  Oration  of  Isocrafes,  which  I  had 
translated  out  of  Greek  into  English^  to  speak  unto  my  Lord  of 
London  for  me.  This  he  also  did,  as  he  showed  me,  and  willed 
me  to  write  an  epistle  to  my  lord,  and  to  go  to  him  myself,  which 
I  also  did,  and  delivered  my  epistle  to  a  servant  of  his  own,  one 
William  Hebilthwayte,  a  man  of  mine  old  acquaintance.  But 
God,  which  knoweth  what  is  within  hypocrites,  saw  that  I  was 
b^uiled,  and  that  that  counsel  was  not  the  next  way  to  my  pur- 
pose. And  therefore.  He  gat  me  no  favor  in  my  lord's  siehU 
Whereupon  my  lord  answered  me — 'hia  house  was  full,  he  had 
more  than  he  could  well  find,  and  advised  me  to  seek  in  Lond(»i, 
where,  he  said,  I  cou^  not  lack  a  service.' " 

Such  language  as  this  was  noised  abroad,  and  it  was  soon  im- 
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possible  for  Tyodale  to  stay  in  Qlouceater.  He  took  leave  of  his 
quiet  residence  at  Sodbury  Manor  House,  and  went  up  to  London 
to  make  application  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  for  aid  in  his 
great  undertaking.  Presenting  him  with  the  translation  from  the 
Greek  of  laocralea,  as  a  specimen  of  his  ability,  he  received  this 
answer, — that  the  Bishop  had  no  room  in  his  palace  for  him,  and 
he  must  seek  a  service,  or  something  to  do  in  Londoo.  He  re- 
mained almost  a  year  in  London  finding  no  employment,  but  he 
was  kindly  entertained  by  Mr.  Humphrie  Munmoutb,  a  man  of 
wealth,  who  afterwards,  as  well  ae  then,  contributed  generously  to 
his  support.  In  London  Tyndale  had  opportunity  for  more  closely 
obeerviog  many  things  which  he  had  never  seen  before ;  and,  in 
reference  to  the  scene  around  him,  he  sajrs,  in  1530 : — 

"  And  so  in  London  I  abode  almost  a  year,  and  marked  the 
course  of  the  world,  and  heard  our  preachers,  how  they  boasted 
themselves  and  their  high  authority ;  and  beheld  the  pomp  of  our 
Prelates,  and  how  busy  they  were,  as  they  yet  are,  to  set  peace 
and  unity  in  the  world ;  though  it  be  not  possible  for  them  that 
walk  in  darkness  to  continue  long  In  peace;  (for  they  caDnot  but 
either  stumble,  or  dash  themselves  at  one  thing  or  another,  that 
shall  clean  unquiet  all  together;)  and  saw  things  whereof  I  defer 
to  speak  at  this  time ;  and  understood,  at  the  last,  not  only  that 
there  was  no  room  in  my  Lord  of  Loadoa's  palace  to  translate  the 
New  Testament,  hut  also,  that  thei*B  was  no  place  to  do  it,  in  ail 
Ei^land,  as  experience  doth  now  openly  declare." 

But  before  that  Tyndale  embarkcHl  for  the  Continent,  was  there 
no  other  step  already  suggested,  which  might  operate  in  direct 
hostility  to  such  a  design  as  that  which  he  contemplated  1  Yes, 
there  was,  and  in  this  very  year,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
loagnificenl  character.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  chmax  in  the 
triumph  of  literature,  or  as  a  phalanx  in  opposition.  The  attempt 
too  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  since  it  has  often  been  loosely  re- 
garded as  the  only  redeeming  trait  in  Cardinal  Wolsey's  charac- 
ter. We  refer  to  the  establishment  of  Cardinal  College,  Oxford. 
"He  patronized  letters,"  it  has  been  said,  "and  may  be  classed 
among  the  benefactors  of  the  human  mind."  But  even  in  the 
cultivation  of  letters,  we  must  observe  the  end  in  view,  and  a  let^ 
ter  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  fully  discloses  that  the  design  of 
this  establishment  was  to  resist  the  progress  of  Luther's  senti- 
ments. This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  himself,  and  dated 
so  early  as  January  5, 1522,  i.  e.  1523.  The  explanation  oac« 
given,  he  proceeds: — 

"  I  assure  your  Grace,  the  King  doth  consider  alt  this  in  the 
best  manner,  and  so  doth  report  it  unto  your  Grace's  honor,  bet- 
ter than  I  can  with  pen  express.  iSaying  that  more  good  shall 
come  of  this  your  honorable  foundation  than  any  man  can  esteem ; 
with  many  good  words  much  rejoicing  in  the  same,  as  I  doubt  not 
but  he  will  express  at  length  unto  your  Grace  at  your  coming, 
which  I  shewed  him  ehouTd  be  on  Monday  next.  I  ascertain^ 
him  over  this,  your  pleasure  concerning  the  secret  search  ye  would 
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this  term  insk«  ia  divers  placeB,  namiD?  the  same  to  hnn,  aad 
that  at  one  time.  And  that  ye  would  be  at  the  Croos,  (PatiBs 
Gross,)  having  the  CHergy  with  you,  and  there  to  have  a  notalde 
Clerk  to  preach  before  you  a  Sermoa  against  Luther,  the  Luthe- 
rans and  their  defaulters,  afainst  their  works  and  books,  and 
B^inst  introducing  their  woiks  into  the  kingd(»n :  And  then  to 
have  a  proclamation  to  give  notice  that  every  person  having  any 
works  of  Luther  or  of  his  fautora  making,  by  a  hmited  day  to 
bring  them  in,  under  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  and 
that  day  past,  to  fulminate  the  sentence  against  the  contrary 
doeiB ;  ana  that,  if,  after  that  day,  any  such  works  be  known,  or 
found  with  any  person,  the  same  to  be  convicted  by  abjuration ;  and 
if  they  will  contumaciously  persist  in  their  c<»itumacy,  then  to  par- 
tue  them  hy  the  law  (ad  ignem]  to  tKe  fire,  as  against  an  heretic. 
And  that  ye  purpose  over  this,  to  bind  the  said  Merchants  and 
Stationers  in  recognisance,  never  to  bring  into  this  Realm  any 
such  books,  scrolls  or  writings.  Which,  your  godly  purpose  his 
Highness  marvellously  well  atloweth,  and  doth  much  hold  with 
that  recognisance,  for  that  some  and  most  will  more  fear  that, 
than  excommunication." 

All  the  dark  purposes,  divulged  in  this  memorable  letter,  were 
literally  fulfilled.  There  was  me  eecret  search,  and  at  one  time  : 
there  was  the  sermon  delivered,  and  by  Pisher,  the  man  pointed 
out,  and  the  books  were  burnt  j  but  then,  it  is  a  most  remarkable 
fact,  that  all  these  we  shall  see  deferred — nay  deferred  for  exactly 
three  years,  or  till  immediately  afler  Tyndale's  New  Testaments 
had  arrived  in  the  country  1  Wolsey,  it  is  true,  will  have  quite 
enough  to  divert  him  all  the  time,  but  it  was  just  as  if  Providence 
bad  mtended  that  the  writings  of  no  human  being  should  have 
the  precedence,  but  that  Hie  own  Word,  being  so  treated,  shoaU 
thus  enjoy  the  distinction  of  exciting  the  general  commotion  of 
1626.  The  bumitig  of  the  New  "^ttament  was  to  be  the  head 
and  front  of  their  oflending. 

We  have  now  d<Hie  with  Tyndale  upon  English  ground ;  and, 
disappointed  of  employment,  he  also  was  done  with  "  marking  the 

np  of  our  Prelates,"  or  hearing  the  whole  fraternity  "  boaat  of 
'  high  authority."  But  certainly  when  he  was  to  be  wxa 
wandering  a  stranger  in  London,  nothing  in  this  world  could  have 
been  more  improbable,  than  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  so  to  agi- 
tate the  whole  hierarchy  of  England,  and  the  city  which  he  wai 
«ow  about  to  leave  forever ! 
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SECTION    II. 


THB  nW  TESTAHSITT    TE    EVGLBH  PREPA&DfO    17  TWDALG, 

HB  aATiTE  laxd;  Airnn  two  bditkhis  from  the  fbess  bt  the  close  of 

ISafi. — STATE  or  VMIMID  nfMBDUTELy  BBFOBK  TRBIS  BRCEPno*. 

Ttkdale  having  now  fully  resolved  on  going  abroad,  sailed 
direct  for  Hamburgh,  and  some  have  said  that  he  went  directly  to 
Luther,  and  completed  hiB  translation  in  confederacy  with  him ; 
others  say  that  be  dwelt  at  Wittenberg  while  thus  engaged.  Both 
of  these  assertions  are  verv  clearly  disproved,  and  it  seems  quite 
certain  that  he  remained,  tne  first  year  of  his  residence  abroad,  at 
Hamburg,  and  had  no  intercourse  whatever  with  Luther. 

That  he  saw  and  conversed  with  Luther  at  some  period,  may 
be  supposed,  though  we  have  no^a  shadow  of  proof ;  but  that  be 
bad  aone  either,  or  even  set  his  foot  in  Saxony,  before  the  pabU- 
cation  of  hia  New  Teatameni,  is  shown  to  have  been  impoesibte. 

The  residence  of  Tyndale  at  Wittenberg,  was  nothing  more 
than  an  assumption,  serving  powerfully,  at  tne  moment,  the  par- 
pose  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  his  calumniaUv.  The  evidence,  as  yet, 
M  distinctly  in  fovor  of  Hamburgh,  and  as  im  "  confederacy  with 
Luther,"  that  has  been  pointed^  denied.  More  had  affirmed  that 
Tyndale  "  was  with  Luther  in  Wittenberg ;"  and  Tyndale  replies, 
"  that  is  not  truth."  Indeed,  these  words  are  his  emphatic  answer 
to  all  that  his  opponent  had,  either  of  malwious  purpose  or  by  mis- 
take, asserted  in  hoth  of  hb  sentences,  already  quoted. 

We  also  know  the  movements  of  Luther  better  than  did  Sir  ■ 
Thomas  More ;  and  these  were  such  dufing  this  year  that  it  is  ab- 
surd to  suppoM  that  Tjmdale  was  at  any  time  seeking  hu  Kid  in 
his  New  Testament. 

Tyndale  had  now  entered,  with  great  vigor,  on  two  of  tb«moet 
io^wrtant  years  of  his  existence ;  and  if,  when  his  productiitDs  are 
eoce  discovered  in  England,  it  shall  come  out  in  evidence,  that,  tn 
that  time,  he  had  translated  and  printed  first  an  edition  of  the  gos- 
pel, of  Matthew,  then  another  of  the  gospel  of  Hark,  with  two 
editions  of  tbe  New  Testament ;  tbb  wiU  demonstrate,  that  n«itfaer 
his  residence,  nor  bis  labors,  have  ever  yet  been  understood. 

But  if  Tpdale,  in  1524,  tAode  in  Hamburgh,  had  he  the  benefit 
of  any  assistance,  or  did  he  meet  with  an  amaDueosis  there? 
With  regard  to  the  first  inqulrv,  he  himself  informs  us,  that  he 
"bad  no  man  to  eounterfeit,  neither  was  holpen  with  English  of 
■oy  that  had  interpreted  the  same,  or  such  like  thing  in  the  Scrip- 
ture before  lime."  As  for  an  amanuenaisi  and  one  who  was  also 
aUe  to  c<nnpare  tbe  text  with  him  when  translated ;  he  seems  to 
have  bad  first  cme,  and  then  another,  who  remained  in  his  service 
tot  a  considerable  time.  The  first  of  these  we  cannot  name,  though 
bewas  highlyesteemed  byoartraoslator;  the  second  was  WilUam 
So7^  a  mai  observant  of  the  Fnt&cifoan  order  at  (toeeowieh. 
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With  regard  to  the  piogreoB  actually  made  during  this  year,  or 
how  mucb  Tyndale  may,  if  oot  must,  have  accomplished  ia  Ham- 
burgh, there  haa  never  been  any  distinct  information.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  never  having  been  before 
koown,  that  previously  to  the  publication  of  his  New  Testament ; 
whether  in  q;\arto,  with  glosses,  or  in  octavo,  without  them ;  Tyn- 
dale had  printed  an  edition  of  Matthew,  as  well  as  of  Mark,  by 
themselves,  although  not  a  single  copy  has  ever  yet  been  identified. 
In  the  eager  search  for  the  Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  their  being 
destroyed,  they  may  have  been  sometimes  given  up,  to  save  a  Tes- 
tament ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  we  bave  here  before  us 
Tyndale'a  earliest  effort  for  the  benefit  of  bis  country. 

After  John  Foxe  had  printed  his  loose  statement  in  his  Acta  and 
Monuments,  when  he  came  to  publish  Tyndale's  works,  in  1573, 
he  glances  at  this  fact,  though  no  attention  has  ever  been  paid  to 
his  words.  In  his  life  of  Fryth,  talking  no  more  of  Saxony,  ho 
has  said— "  William  Tyndale  first  placed  himself  in  Germany, 
and  there  did  first  trans^ie  the  gospel  of  Sl  Matthew  into  English, 
and  after,  tiie  whole  New  Testament,"  dtc.  His  mention  of  Mat- 
thew, by  itself,  certainly  appears  to  imply  some  distinction ;  but 
the  real  state  of  the  case  was  this — that  Tyndale  not  only  "  first 
translated  Matthew,"  but  printed  it,  and  the  gospel  of  Mark  also. 
Both  of  these  we  shall  find  to  be  most  bitterly  denounced  in  the 
beginning  of  1527,  after  having  been  read ;  and  as  a  publication, 
not  only  separate  from  the  New  Testament  with  its  prologue,  but 
as  printed  previously. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Humphrie  Munmouth,  in  a  memorial 
to  Wolsey  and  the  Council,  who  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
.  eaiiidt  New  Testament,  distinctly  confesses  that  he  had  "  received 
a  little  treatise,"  which  Tyndale  had  sent  to  him,  "when  he  sent 
for  his  money,"  in  1524.  This,  at  least,  shows  that  he  had  been 
busily  engaged  in  the  city  where  he  had  first  landed.  But  if  this 
was^ot  the  weU-known  tract,  which  was  ere  long  to  produce  such 
etrect,  entitled,  the  "  Supplication,  of  Beggars,"  by  Mr.  Fish,  it  may 
have  been  these  goepels  or  one  of  them.  The  fact  of  both  goepeb 
having  been  printed,  and  styled  emphatically,  "  the  first  print,"  is 
certain ;  and  we  simply  add,  that  the  place  where  they  were  printed, 
we  have  been  led  to  believe,  ntJtst  have  been  Hamburgh. 

Were  it  now  possible  to  relate,  in  full  detail,  the  history  of  the 
printing  of  the  first  two  editions  of  our  New  Testament  in  the 
Kmrlish  language,  it  would  unquestionably  form  one  of  the  moat 
arriking  illustrations  of  the  superintending  providence  of  Ood 
over  his  own  Word ;  and  only  exceeded  by  Its  introduction  into 
England  and  Scotland,  immediately  after  being  printed.  The  ac- 
count, however,  even  as  far  as  it  may  be  traced,  cannot  fail  to 
mterest  all  those  who  desire  to  mark  the  hand  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  by  far  the  greatest  gift  which  He  has  ever  bestowed  on 
Britain. 

It  has  been  usual  to  represent  the  first  edition  of  Tyndale's  New 
Testament  as  printed  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1536,  and  eo  tBsmiss 
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he  Bobject.  Wa  shall  have  occa«ioa  to  show  that,  though  not 
priuted  under  his  eye,  this  was  the  third  edition ;  and  that  the 
hiBtory  of  the  first  two  editions,  printed  in  1635,  by  Tyndale  him- 
self elsewhere,  ha«  never  yet  been  properly  understood.  Indeed, 
BO  defective  have  the  statementa  hitherto  been,  thai  although  two 
editions  were  distinctly  denounced,  both  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1626 ;  no  one  had  thought, 
till  very  lately,  of  either  inquiring  after  the  missing  book,  or  even 
allowing  the  quarto  edition  with  glosses,  to  have  then  existed. 
Every  particular  circumstance,  therefore,  which  can  be  properly 
authenticated,  respecting  these  first  two  productions  of  Tynaales 
own  hand,  the  source  of  eo  many  subsequent  editions  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  ought  to  be  recorded ;  ana  more  especially,  since  so 
diligent  was  the  "  secret  search"  after  them,  and  so  frequent  the 
flames  which  consumed  them,  that,  of  the  octavo  impression,  only 
one  copy  of  the  sacred  text  remains  complete,  one  other  imperfect, 
and  of  the  quarto,  nothing  more  than  a  venerable  fragment.  This 
last,  however,  happily  includes  his  origiaal  prologue  entire,  or 
the  veiy  first  sheets  thrown  off  at  the  Cologne  press. 

Having  left  the  place  of  his  abode,  which  we  have  assumed  to 
be  Hamburgh ;  be  arrived  at  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  end  of 
■  April  or  be^nningof  May  1525,  perhaps  earlier,  accompanied  by 
his  amanuensis  William  Roye.  He  commenced  his  labors  by 
committing  to  the  press  his  New  Testament,  in  the  form  of  a 
quarto  volume.  Not  only  was  the  entire  sacred  text  then  Irana- 
lated,  but  his  prologue,  extending  to  fouiteen  pages,  was  composed 
before  he  began  to  print.  This  appears  to  be  evident,  not  merely 
from  the  language  of  the  prologue  itself  but  from  its  commencing 
with  sign  A  ij,  and  the  letters  nmoing  on  regularly  through  the 
sacred  text. 

The  prmters,  however,  had  onlr  proceeded  as  far  as  the  tenth 
sheet,  or  letter  K,  when  an  alarm  was  raised,  the  authorities  of  the 
place-  informed,  and  the  work  interdicted.  Tyndale  and  Roya 
contrived  to  secure  the  Bhe«ts  printed  off,  and  sailing  up  the  Rhine 
to  WoTTna,  where  much  greater  hberty  could  at  tnis  time  be 
enjoyed,  they  proceeded  with  l;heir  undertaking.  This  inlernip- 
tioo,  though  felt  to  be  most  grievous  at  the  moment,  as  Tyndale 
afterwards  obscurely  hinted,  far  from  damping,  only  inflamed  bis 
zeal,  and  the  remarkable  result  was,  that  two  editions  were  accom- 
plished by  him,  in  the  same  period  in  which  very  probably  he  had 
contemplated  only  one.  This  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  on 
orooaer. 

Perhaps  the  most  virulent  enemy  to  the  Word  of  God  being 
translated  into  any  vernacular  tongue,  who  ever  breathed,  was 
John  Cochleus.  He  at  least  rose  above  all  his  contemporaries  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  with  an  unwearied  perseverance, 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  he  not  only  strove  to  prevent  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  Scriptures,  and  longed  to  strangle  every  attempt  at 
their  translation  in  the  very  birth,  but  even  gloried  in  bis  enmity 
to  bU  such  proceedings. 
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Ac«ordiDr  to  CochlKUS,  the  "two  Enslish  spostatM,"  m  1m 
•tyles  Tyodale  and  Roye,  firat  coDtetnpSited  an  editioa  of  six 
thousand  copies,  but  for  prudential  leaMOs,  thdr  began  with  three 
thousand.  He  telk  ub,  (aat  Pomeranus  had  auaady  aent  forwaid 
his  letter  to  the  saiou  in  Elogland,  and  that  Luther  himself  had 
written  his  conciliatory  letter  to  Henry  Till.  Now  this  letter,  we 
know,  was  dated  the  1st  of  September  1625.  He  then  adds,  that 
it  had  been  anticipated,  this  English  New  Testament  in  quarto, 
would  soon  follow ;  but  that  the  Lutherans,  overjoyed,  broke  the 
secret  before  the  time ;  or  in  other  words  he  himself  ferreted  out 
the  secret,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  own  confession.  We  have  only, 
therefore,  to  verify  the  residence  and  occupation  of  this  opponent 
during  1626  and  1626,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  precise  period  to 
which  his  account  refers.  During  the  year  1626,  CochUeus  wa« 
actually  resident  in  Cologne,  but  not  in  1626.  While  there,  he 
was,  as  usual,  busily  engaged  in  writing  against  Melancthon, 
Telenus,  and  Luther,  as  well  as  in  searching  after  the  writings  <^ 
Rupert,  an  Abbot,  formerly  in  the  Monastery  of  Deutz,  imme- 
diately o[^KMtte  to  Cologne.  This  Abbot,  who  flourished  four 
hundred  years  before,  hiul  written  certain  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  besides  several  other  pieces ;  and  as  aome  of  his  sen* 
timents  were  thought  to  be  &vorabIe  to  the  cause  of  divine  truth, 
its  friends  were  eager  to  procure  any  of  his  works,  and  publish 
such  of  them,  with  notes,  as  might  at  once  serve  their  cause,  and 
[Move  that  their  doctrines  were  not  so  new  as  their  opponents  r^ 
resented.  One  of  his  liule  pieces,  "  Of  the  Victory  of  the  Word 
of  God,"  had  been  already  printed,  with  annotations  by  Oeiander 
of  Nuremberg,  and  the  Lutherans  were  actually  in  treaty  with 
the  then  Abbot  of  Deutz,  expecting  from  him  other  works  of 
Rupert,  intending  to  convey  them  for  examination  to  Nuremberg. 
Oochlsus  interposed,  alarmed  the  Abbot,  and,  lest  the  notes  and 
protc^ues  of  his  oppMients  should  ntake  Rupert  appear  in  fovor 
<^  their  doctrine,  contrived  himself  to  gain  possession  of  the  whotei 
He  had  then  to  engage  parties  willing  to  publish,  and  though  be 
found  considerable  difficulty,  at  last  he  prevailed  on  Peter  Quentel, 
and  Arnold  Byrckman,  well-known  prmters  of  dte  place. 

Now  ir  was  while  thus  engaged  at  Cologne,  in  18<^,  that  Cocb- 
hnie  discovered  this  Jirat  impression  of  the  English  New  Testa- 
ment, proceeding  briskly,  as  ne  says,  or  swiftly  at  the  press ;  yet, 
with  such  caution  had  both  Tyndale  and  Roye  conducted  them- 
selves, that,  although  Cochleeus  succeeded  in  sb^ping  the  press, 
he  was  never  able  to  meet  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  a  strik- 
ing proo^  by  the  way,  of  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
character. 

In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  from  Cologne  to  Henry  T1IL,  he 
describee  the  manner  in  which  he  put  a  stop  to  the  printing  of 
the  New  Testament  by  Tyndale  and  Roye.  He  was  engag^  in 
[Hinting  the  works  of  Rupert,  and  becoming  familiar  with  the 
printers  at  Cologne,  "  he  sometimes  heard  them  confidently  boast, 
when  in  their  cups,  that  whether  the  King  and  Cardinal  of  En^ 
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land  would  or  not,  ail  England  would  in  short  time  be  Lutheran. 
He  heard  also  that  there  were  two  Englishmen  lurking  there, 
learned,  skil/ui  in  Umguagea,  and  fluent,  whom,  however,  ha 
never  could  aee  or  eonverae  with.  Calling,  therefore,  certain  print- 
ers into  his  lodging,  after  they  were  heated  with  wine,  one  of 
them,  in  more  private  discourse,  discovered  to  him  the  secret  by 
which  Englano  was  to  be  drawn  over  to  the  side  of  Luther — . 
namely,  That  three  thousand  copies  of  the  Lutheran  New  Tes- 
tament, translated  into  the  English  language,  were  in  the  press, 
and  already  were  advanced  as  far  as  the  letter  K,  in  ordine 
quatemionem.  That  the  expenses  were  fully  supplied  by  English 
merchants ;  who  were  secretly  to  convey  the  work  when  printed, 
and  to  disperse  it  widely  through  all  England,  before  the  King  or 
the  Cardinal  could  discover  or  prohibit  it. 

"  Cocbleeus,  being  inwardly  aifected  by  fear  and  wonder,  dis- 
guised his  grief,  under  the  appearance  of  admiration.  But  another 
day,  considering  with  himself  the  magnitude  of  the  grievous 
danger,  he  cast  in  mind  by  what  method  he  might  expeditiously 
obstruct  these  very  wicked  attempts.  He  went,  therefore,  secretly, 
to  Herman  Rinck,  a  patrician  of  Colc^e  and  Military  Knight, 
fiiimiliar  both  with  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England,  and  a 
Counsellor,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  whole  affair,  as,  by  means 
of  the  wine,  he  bad  received  it.  He,  that  he  might  ascertain  all 
things  more  certainly,  sent  another  person  into  the  house  whero 
the  work  was  printing,  according  to  the  discovery  of  Cochlseua  ^ 
and  when  be  had  underetood  from  him  that  the  matter  was  even 
80,  and  that  there  was  great  abundance  of  paper  there,  he-  went 
to  the  Senate,  and  so  brought  it  about  that  the  printer  was 
interdicted  from  proceeding  farther  in  that  work.  The  two  Eng- 
lish apostates,  snatching  away  with  them  the  quarto  sheets  printM, 
fled  by  ship,  going  up  the  Rhine  to  Worms,  where  the  people 
were  under  the  full  rage  of  Lutheranism,  that  there,  by  another 
winter,  they  might  complete  the  work  begun.  Rin(%  and  Coch- 
ueus,  however,  immediately  advised  by  their  letters  the  King,  the 
Cardinal,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  that  they  might,  with  the 
greatest  diligence,  take  care  lest  that  most  pernicious  article  of 
merchandize  should  be  conveyed  into  all  the  ports  of  England." 

Although  this  arch-enemy  had  never  written  another  word, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  period  of  this  vexatious 
interruption.  He  has  fixed  it  himself,  by  telling  us,  he  was  then 
an  exile  at  Col<^ne.  In  1623,  Cochbeus  was  at  Rome,  in  1624 
he  was  at  Frankfort  and  Mentz,  and,  driven  from  both,  he  fled 
for  refuge  to  Col<^ne  in  1625.  There  he  remained  stationary 
till  the  beginning  of  1626,  when,  recalled  to  Mentz,  he  went  m 
Jtine  to  the  Diet  of  Spire,  and  remained  till  August.  Reluming 
to  Mentz,  he  paid  a  transient  visit  to  Cologne  in  1627,  but  m^  as 
an  exile,  "m  1625,"  says  Dupin,  "Coc61bbus,  who  bad  been 
obliged  to  quit  first  Frankfort  and  then  Mentz,  because  of  the  pop- 
alar  seditions  of  the  cities,  was  at  Colore,  where  Eckius  going 
mt9  England,  had  an  interview  with  bun. 
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Throughout  the  whole  of  this  biisiaeas  it  vas  not  bUad  zeal 
only  by  which  he  was  actuated.  He  had  not  oaly  notoriety,  bat 
ffain  ill  view,  and  was  mortified  in  obtaining  neither. 

The  only  fragment  of  the  quarto  edition  of  Tyndale's  New 
Testament,  of  1525,  that  escaped  the  flames  of  popery  and  the 
tooth  of  time,  now  adorns  the  library  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Thomas  Grenville. 

Tyndate  having  now  taken  up  his  residence  in  Worms,  remained 
there  till  the  year  1527, — a  far  more  favorable  place  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  design.  The  commotioas  of  the  people,  which  at 
Frankfort  and  Mentz  had  ended  in  triumph  over  the  old  opinions ; 
at  Cologne,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  subdued,  and  hence  it  was 
that  CochUeus  had  made  that  city  his  refuge ;  for  at  Worms  he 
could  not  then  have  eflected  what  he  had  done  at  Cologne.  Worms, 
on  the  contrary,  Cochkeus  has  told  us,  was  "  under  the  full  rage 
of  Lutheranism,"  or,  in  the  more  sober  style  of  Seckendorf^  "was 
akeady  wholly  Lutheran,"  So  much  the  better  for  our  Trans- 
lator, though  iiot  a  Lutheran  ;  for  bis  enemy  will  turn  out  to  have 
been  only  promoting,  iminientionally,  the  very  ludertaking  which 
he  meant  to  crush. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Worms,  we  are  not  lefl  to  inquire  whether 
he  lost  a  day,  as,  by  the  event,  we  know  full  well  that  every  hour 
had  been  improved.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  bis  sagacity  in 
his  mode  of  procedure.  His  quarto  Testament  had  been  not 
meiely  iaterrupted,  but  exposed  by  a  malignant  enemy,  whose 
very  eye  lie  bad  evaded ;  the  book  had  been  described,  and  even 
to  the  highest  authorities  in  England,  as  well  as  marked  out  for 
seizure,  if  possible.  Changing,  therefore,  the  size,  leaving  out  the 
prologue  and  the  glosses,  whioi,  by  the  way,  was  a  great  improve- 
ment, an  octavo  edition  must  have  been  immediate^  commenced 
at  press,  though  certainly  the  quartowas  not  consigned  to  oblivion. 
C<^ies  of  these  precious  books,  it  will  appear,  were  read  in  Eng- 
land  early  in  15^6 ;  and  the  quarto  had  been  purchased,  and  "  reiul 
thoroughly,"  in  the  spring  of  that  year ;  eignt  months  before  the 
formal  denunciation  of  Tunstal,  or  nine  months  before  that  of 
Warham ;  when  both  were  denounced,  and  said  to  abound,  not 
only  in  the  diocese  of  London,  but  throughout  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury. Copies  of  one  edition,  if  not  both,  had  also  reached 
Scotland  in  the  same  year ! ' 

Tyndale,  with  bis  amanueDsis,  had  now  found  refuge  within 
the  noted  city  of  Worms.  It  was  but  little  more  than  four  years 
since  Martin  Luther,  attired  in  bis  friar's  frock  and  cowl,  and 
seated  in  his  vehicle,  preceded  by  the  emperor's  herald  on  horse- 
back, had  entered  the  same  place ;  where  the  Saxon  nobles  meet- 
ing him  and  forming  in  procession,  two  thousand  persoos  accom- 
panied him  through  the  streets  to  bis  inn.  It  was  a  larger  assem- 
blage than  that  which  had  graced  the  Emperor's  own  approach  to 
the  Diet.  Then  too,  and  there,  Cochlaus,  who  bad  occasioned 
our  Euglish  Translator's  flight  from  Cologne,  could  hold  up  his 
head,  and  even  force  himself  into  Luthe^s  presence  \   now,  be 
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dared  not  enter  the  place.  With  this  memoraUe  scene  and  ita 
consequences,  Tyndale  muet  have  been  intimately  acquainted ; 
but  when  discussing  the  subject  on  Sodbury  bill,  how  strange 
must  it  have  seemed  to  him,  had  any  one  added  : — "  And  you  too 
must,  before  long,  enter  Worms  ;  not  to  leave  it  in  haste  as  Luther 
had  to  do,  but  to  fulfil  the  desire  of  your  heart,  which  you  will 
never  be  able  to  accomplish  in  all  England  !"  Yet  what  a  contrast 
have  we  between  Lutner's  entrance,  surrounded  by  bis  Electors 
and  Princes,  and  the  humble  appioach  of  Tyndale,  with  his  bale 
of  printed  sheers  I  This  becomes  still  more  striking,  if  we  recol- 
lect, that  four  years  ago,  it  was  from  this  very  city  that  Luther, 
hardly  escaping,  was  carried  off  to  his  Patmos,  or  his  castle  on  the 
heights  of  the  Warlburg,  there,  in  quiet  repose  and  solitude,  to 
translate  bis  New  Testament.  Tyndale  now  entered  to  print  his; 
to  finifih  also  in  Worms,  what  he  had  commenced  in  Cologne ;  and 
to  pursue  his  design,  even  after  the  Testaments  were  off  to  their 
destination. 

Of  the  small  octavo  New  Testament  here  printed,  the  fruitful 
parent  of  so  many  editions,  only  one  perfect  copy  of  the  text  re- 
mains, and  no  place  of  safe  deposit  in  all  England  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  Bristol,  the  city  where  Tyndale  himself  used  to 
preach.  The  unique  fragment  of  the  quarto  was  discovered  only, 
as  it  were,  the  other  day  ;  but  the  history  of  this  preclouB  small 
octavo  volume  we  can  trace  for  more  than  a  hundred  years — and 
it  will  be  found  somewhat  curious.  Above  a  century  ago  it 
formed  one  of  the  volumes  in  the  Harleian  Library  of  Lord  Ox- 
ford, though  how  long  it  had  been  there  is  not  known.  Mr  John 
Murray,  one  of  his  lordship's  collectors,  had  picked  it  up  sorao> 
where.  The  Earl  gave  ten  guineas  for  the  book,  says  Mr.  Ames ; 
twenty,  says  Dr.  Gifford ;  but  both  agree  that  he  also  settled  £20 
a-year  for  life  on  Murray,  who  had  procured  it.  The  Earl  of 
Oxford  died  in  1741,  without  male  issue,  and  his  Library  of  printed 
books  was  sold  to  Mr.  Thomas  Osborne  for  £13,000. 

Mr.  Osborne  had  not  been  aware  of  the  rarity  and  value  of  his 
book,  for  after  describing  it,  he  adds:— "In  this  book  no  date  is 
left,  but  it  appears  to  be  Tyndale's  version,  and  ie  probably  one  of 
the  editions  printed  in  Holland,  before  his  revisal"  in  1534.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  marked  the  price  at  no  more  than  fifteen  skUHngsl 
At  this  price  Mr.  Ames  bought  it,  when  he  not  only  congratulated 
himself  on  purchasing  what  he  styled  the  Phoenix  of  the  entire 
Library ;  but  writes,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1743,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  that  the  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  was  yet  paid  to  Mr. 
Murray,  he  being  still  alive.  One  hundred  pounds  more,  however, 
was  still  forthcoming,  for  the  annuity  was  honorably  paid,  until 
Murray's  decease  in  1748 !  On  the  iSth  of  May  1760,  Mr.  Amee' 
books  came  to  be  sold  by  Mr.  Langford,  and  the  Testament  was 
bought  for  fourteen  guineas  and  a  half,  bj  Mr.  John  Whyte,  the 
bookseller.  He  possessed  it  sixteen  years  to  a  day,  having  sold  it 
on  the  13th  of  May  1776.  On  the  book  itself,  therefore,  there  is 
the  following  note  in  manuscript.     "iV.B.— This  choice  book  was 
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pnrchaaed  at  Mr.  Langford'a  aale,  13th  May  1760,  by  me.  John 
Wb^tB ;  and  on  the  13lL  day  of  May  1776, 1  edd  it  to  the  Rev.  Di. 
Giflord  for  20  guineaa,  the  price  firet  paid  for  it  by  the  late  hoti 
Oxford." 

Here,  then,  are  two  separate  editions  of  the  New  Testament, 
both  finished  at  Wonns  by  the  close  of  the  year  1525 ;  and  printed, 
we  believe,  by  Peter  Schoeffer,  bcu  of  the  associate  of  Gultembeig 
and  Faust. 

The  parties  in  opposition,  let  it  be  first  observed,  generally  mark 
out  the  quarto  witk  glosses ;  while  the  only  distinct  reference  of 
Tyndate  nimsel^  is  to  the  octavo,  loUhotti  tnem,  in  his  preface  to 
the  Pentateuch.  The  explanation  is  of  no  httle  importance.  The 
prologue  and  glosses,  as  we  shall  see  presentlj^  excited  great  feat 
m  the  breast  of  the  enemy.  Thus  when  Sir  Thomas  More  refers 
to  the  period  of  Tyndale's  first  efforts  in  translating,  he  will  have 
it,  that  "at  that  time  he  set  certain  glosses  in  the  margin,-"  an 
undoubted  &ct,  though  not  done,  as  he  aifirms,  "  at  Wittenberg." 
In  these  glosses,  as  well  as  the  text  itself,  there  was  ample  room 
for  denunciation,  if  typographical  errors  were  to  be  set  down  as 
■omauy  heresies.  "There  is  not  so  much,"  said  Tyndale,  "as 
one  t  therein,  if  it  lack  a  tittle  over  his  head,  but  they  have  noted 
it,  and  number  it  unto  the  ignwant  people  for  an  heresy."  Tun- 
stal  after  his  return  from  Spain,  or  late  in  1526,  had  busied  him- 
self in  marking  these,  till  he  had  got  up  to  the  number  of  2000 ; 
although  more  than  ten  times  that  number  have  been  found  in 
one  of  our  Testaments,  printed  above  a  hundred  years  later.  Now, 
in  this  view,  the  precious  relic  lately  discovered,  when  compared 
with  the  octavo  ia  Bristol,  affords  striking  proof  that  the  quarto 
sheets  must  have  been  first  printed.  The  spelling,  indeed,  even 
of  the  ocUvo,  is  irregular,  as  might  be  expected  at  that  earlype- 
liod,  but  still  the  two  editions  a£oit  of  pomted  comparison.  Wit- 
ness the  following  words : 

I.  Qdiirto.  !l.  OcTiro.  1.  Qiu>TO.  %  Oatktn. 


inoiKtlwi                      moUiM.                            puriea  pearlcB. 
jooka  joke. 

Mutbtn  baTdaii. 

mkyvfi  nkii^. 

In  every  other  case,  this  would  be  at  once  admitted  as  decisive 
evidence,  that  the  octavo  foUotoed,  and  did  not  precede  the  quarto. 
That  Tyndale  should  improve,  as  in  the  octavo,  was  natural ; 
bu^  although  it  has  actually  been  done,  to  suppose  he  would  spell 
as  in  the  quarto,  a/ierwartu,  is  absurd.  That  it  was  this  quarto 
on  which  Tunstal  so  foolishly  expatiated,  next  year  at  St.  Paul's, 
after  having  issued  hu  inhibition,  there  can  be  Utile  or  no  doubt. 
For  although  Le  Long  merely  mistakes  one  year,  be  expressly 
states,  that  "  his  lordship  made  this  reflection  of  no  fewer  than 
2000  texts,  on  an  English  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
printed  at  Cologne  aiui  Worms,  1626,  4to."    Lewis,  after  quoting 
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this,  adda,  as  the  ooly  reason  for  his  scepttctnn,  "  bat  no  sneh  editioD 
appears."  Now,  however,  a  mifficient  portion  of  it  haa  appeared, 
nearly  a  century  after  Lewis,  or  above  three  hundred  years  after  it 
was  printed.  This  too,  as  already  noticed,  is  the  identical  book  to 
whicn  Roye  alludes,  when  treating  the  hypercritiGism  of  Tunstal 
with  ridicule ;  it  is  from  this  prol<wue  that  ne  quotes,  and  it  is  the 
burning  of  this  book  entire,  which  Roye  so  ^aphically  describea 
in  his  Satyre.  "It  is  reported,"  said  CocblBUa  at  the  close  of  his 
Btaleineat,  "that  Lord  Cuthbert  Tunstal,  a  most  eloquent  roan, 
then  Bishop  of  London,  now  of  Durham,  when  be  bad  obtained 
«iw  of  these  copies,  publicly  affirmed,  in  a  most  ample  oration  to 
the  people  of  Londoo,  that  he  had  detected  above  2000  deprava- 
tions and  perversions  in  this  one  work."  Tunstal,  after  aU,  wbi 
not  the  firat  who  took  alarm.  Far  fix>m  it — he  was  not  in 
England ;  and  though  we  must  not  anticipate,  there  is  coming  a 
higher  denunciator  of  this  very  book,  eight  months  before  th« 
Bishop,  when  he  was  as  far  diataut  as  Madrid. 

Tyndale,  on  the  contraiy,  alludes  to  the  octavo  edition  vnthout 
notes,  and  it  was  by  this  that  he  <d>ode.  This  allusion,  howevw, 
let  it  be  observed,  was  made  in  the  year  1630.  Now,  the  truth 
is,  and  it  should  never  have  passed  without  roecial  observation  by 
posterity,  that  it  was  upon  this  ground,  that  Tjmdale  and  his  de- 
voted friend  Fryth,  had  then  long  entrenched  themselves, — the 
Scripture  without  note  and  comment.  "  I  assure  you,"  said  Tyn- 
dale, the  very  next  year  to  his  Majesty's  ambassador,  then  hunU 
tng  for  him  on  the  Continent, — "  1  assure  you,  if  it  would  stand 
with  the  King's  most  gracious  pleasure,  to  grant  only  a  bare  text 
of  the  ^riptures  to  be  put  forth  amottff  his  people,  I  shall  im- 
mediately make  faithful  promise  never  to  write  more."  And  so 
afterwards,  in  1533,  said  Fryth,  upon  English  ground,  to  the  Lwd 
Chancellor  More. 

"  But  this  hath  been  offered  you,  is  offered,  and  shall  be  offered. 
Grant  that  the  Word  of  Ood,  I  mean  the  text  of  Scripture,  may 
go  abroad  in  our  English  tongue ;  and  my  brother,  Wuluwn  Tjfn- 
dale,  and  I  have  done,  and  mil  promise  you  to  write  no  more.    If 

Jou  will  not  grant  this  condition,  then  will  we  be  doing  whUe  we 
ave  breath,  and  shew  in  few  words,  that  the  Scripture  doth  in 
many,  and  so  at  the  least  save  some." 

The  burning  zeal  of  no  two  men  bom  in  Britnm  ever  bad  lea 
of  self,  and  pnvale  interest  in  it,  than  theirs  bad.  It  was  not  for 
^oeees,  or  comments,  that  they  stood  and  fought  so  nobly,  all 
alone.  To  form  any  mere  sect  they  never  longed,  and  they  died 
without  any  such  consequence  following;  an  event  deeply  instruct- 
ive, and  one  which  might  be  of  infinite  importance  at  the  pres- 
ent hour,  were  it  properly  understood.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
throughout  these  manuscripts,  the  term  7)fndalian  occurs  only 
once,  in  the  letter  of  an  enemy,  but  It  never  took ;  and  Tyndale 
left  the  world  without  leaving  any  circle  of  mere  partisans  to  hand 
down  his  name  to  posterity. 
Here,  thm,  let  it  be  observed,  were  otir  two  first  witnesees ;  the 
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two  men,  Dot  only  first  eoeaged  in  tnuulating,  but  who  led  tlw 
van  ia  pleading  for  the  Scriptures  "  ^oing  abrimd"  mlhoutnoteor 
comment.  And  is  there  now  no  tribute  imperatively  due  to  their 
memory  and  character,  for  having  bo  dime  ?  Let  the  mere  secta- 
rian, of  whatever  name,  make  of  this  fact  what  he  may;  we  must 
not,  even  thus  early,  withhold  another,  which  is  never  to  be  sep 
araled  from  iL  To  their  bold  and  first  appeal,  therefore,  we  simptv 
add,  aa  an  hialorical  axiom,  of  the  deepest  import,  and  one  whicn 
for  three  hundred  years,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe — that 
the  Sacred  text,  without  note  and  comment,  has  proved  not  only 
the  best  mode  of  procedure  for  meeting  the  enemy ;  but  that  which 
time  and  Providence  have  distinctly  sanctioned,  down  to  our  own 
day;  when  it  has  prospered  to  an  extent,  far,  very  far  beyond  the 
anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine.  Events  themselves,  during 
that  long  period,  will  often  speak,  and  sa^,  or  seem  to  say — "  He 
that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak,"  and  dispense  "  my  word  failh- 
fally." 

There  is  now  only  one  concluding  remark  forcibly  suggested 
by  comparison  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Reader  in  the  octavo,  with 
toe  Prologue  prefixed  to  the  quarto.  The  former,  brief  in  itself 
and  abrupt  in  its  commencement,  has  all  the  appearance  of  eager 
despatch ;  on  the  contrary,  the  opening  of  the  quarto  prol<%iie, 
wears  all  the  formality  and  precision  usually  adopted,  when  in- 
troducing to  tbe  reader  &  first  attempt.  Witness  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Epistle, — 

"  Give  diligence,  Reader,  (I  exhort  thee,)  that  thou  come  with  a 
pure  mind,  and,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  with  a  single  eye,  unto  the 
words  of  health,  and  of  eternal  life :  by  the  which  if  we  repent 
and  believe  ihem,  we  are  born  anew,  created  afi-esb,  and  enjoy  the 
ihtits  of  the  blood  of  Christ." 

Contrast  this  with  the  deliberate  and  formal  language  of  the 
Prologue,  so  worthy  of  special  notice  now.  It  has  never  before 
been  presented  entire,  and  as  it  stands,  since  the  day  on  which 
the  eneet  was  tbrown  off  at  Coli^e.  They  are  not  a  few  who 
will  admire  the  modesty,  the  diffidence,  not  to  say  the  simple 
beauty  of  the  following  sentences : — 

TTNDALE'a   FIKST 

I  have  here  translaied,  brethren  and  sisters,  most  dear  and  ten- 
derly beloved  in  Christ,  the  New  Testament,  for  your  spiritual 
edifying,  consolation  and  solace :  Exhorting  instantly,  and  b«- 
3€ecning  those  that  are  better  seen  in  the  tongues  than  I,  and  that 
have  higher  gifts  of  grace  to  interpret  the  sense  of  the  Scripture, 
and  meaning  of  the  Spirit,  than  7,  to  consider  and  ponder  my 
labor,  and  that  with  the  spirit  of  meekness.  And  if  they  per- 
ceive in  any  places  thai  I  have  not  attained  the  very  sense  of  the 
tongue,  or  meaning  of  the  Scripture,  or  have  not  given  the  right 
English  word,  that  they  put  to  their  hands  to  amend  it,  i 
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imiiff  that  to  is  their  duty  to  do.  F\>r  we  have  not  received  th« 
gift)!  of  God  for  ourselves  only,  o''fo'^  to  hide  them :  but  for  to 
bestotD  them  unto  the  honoring  of  God  and  Christ,  and  edifying 
of  the  congregation,  tvhich  is  the  body  of  Christ. 

"  7%e  cattaes  that  moved  me  lb  translate,  I  thought  better  that 
others  should  imagine,  than  that  I  should  rehearse  them.  More- 
over, I  supposed  it  superfluous  ;  for  who  is  so  blind  to  ask,  why 
light  should  be  showed  la  them  that  walk  in  darkness,  where 
they  cannot  but  stumble,  and  where  to  stumble,  is  the  danger  of 
Vernal  damttation  ;  either  so  despiteful  that  he  would  envy  any 
man  {I  speak  not  his  brother)  so  necessary  a  thing;  or  so 
bedlam  mad  as  to  affirm  that  good  is  the  natural  cause  of  evil, 
and  darkness  to  proceed  out  of  light,  and  that  lying  should  b» 
grounded  in  truth  and  verily ;  and  not  rather  clean  cottirary, 
that  tight  deafroyelh  darkness,  and  verity  reproveth  all  manner 
(of)  lying. 

"  After  it  had  pleased  Ood  to  put  in  my  mind,  and  also  to 
give  me  grace  to  translate  this  forerehearsed  (before  mentioned) 
New  Testament  into  our  English  tongue,  Mwsoever  we  have 
done  it,  I  supposed  it  very  necessary  to  put  you  in  remembr(mce 
of  certain  pomts." 

The  reader,  we  presume,  cannot  but  be  gratified  by  afac-simile 
of  these  words,  in  their  original  orthography.  He  will  obserre  the 
letter  Y,  then  generally  used  for  I ;  which  first  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  what  the  fragment  is;  and  here  he  may  contemplate  not 
merely  the  first  page  of  text,  in  the  first  sheetof  a  work  tnrownoff 
at  press,  in  the  year  1626,  at  Colt^ne ;  but  the  veritable  origin  of 
all  those  millions  of  English  Scriptures  now  reading  in  so  many  dif- 
fereot  and  distant  parts  of  the  globe — parts  utterly  unknown  to  our 
immortal  Translator,  when  he  sent  the  sheet  to  the  press — parts 
then  untrodden  by  any  Englishman — parts  then  undiscovered  ! 

It  shows  that  Tyndale,  with  all  gravity,  rew^ized  no  instiga- 
tor  under  God,  and  ascribed  to  his  grace  alone,  the  entire  glory  of 
hin  work.  Such  had  been  his  language  in  print,  before  ever  Coch- 
Isus  had  set  his  foot  in  Cologne.  But  now,  that  he  had  been 
•0  de&med  by  this  enemy;  hear  his  emphatic  disclaimer  from 
Worms.  "  Beseeching  the  learned  to  consider  that  he  had  n« 
man  to  follow  as  an  example,  neither  was  holpen  with  English  of 
any  that  bad  interpreted  the  same,  or  such  like  thing  in  the 
Scripture  before  time."  Sir  Thomas  More  had  read  this,  though 
he  aid  not  choose,  as  it  was  not  convenient,  Xa  believe  it.  But 
curely,  if  any  individual  of  that  age  may  be  regarded  as  an  agent 
walking  independently  of  his  fellows,  it  will  turn  out  to  have  been 
our  EngUah  exll^ — 

XJnpatroiui'd,  and  lbeK(bra*lii 

a  man,  whose  character  and  powerful  talents  have  been  so  griev- 
ously miiirepreseated,  and  bo  miuunderstood,  up  to  the  present 
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hour.  We  only  hope  that  the  fidlovin^pa^es  may  have  some  «t 
feet  in  redeemiag  his  atemory  ftom  that  state  of  mere  pupila^ 
or  reliaace  on  the  German  Reformer,  which  if  not  true  in  point  ot 
feet,  ought  to  have  been  corrected,  at  least  in  England,  long  ago; 
as  well  as  from  that  "confederacy  with  LuLher,"  first  forged  by 
the  enemy  for  the  vilest  of  purposes,  and  then  so  simply  received 
and  retailed  by  his  countrymen,  from  John  Poxe  downwards. 

We  ace  now  just  upon  the  eve  of  returning  into  England,  aftw 
spending  two  years  abroad,  in  company  with  our  Translator ;  but 
before  we  do  return — before  the  uproar  and  the  consternation  be- 
gin— before  the  wrath  of  1526  burst  out — while  these  precious  vol- 
umes are  only  coming  over  that  sea,  which  Tyndale  had  passed 
over  to  send  ;  and  before  either  the  quarto  or  octavo  had  arrived  in 
oar  native  land ;  there  is  one  additional  event  which  must  not  bo 
<Hnitted  even  here,  though  it  has  to  be  explained  mwe  distinctly 
three  months  hence,  at  the  moment  of  its  occurrence. 

If  there  was  any  advantage  anticipated  by  Tyndale,  from  send- 
ing over  the  octavo  without  notes  "  now  at  the  first  time" — if  it 
was  indeed  ao  sent — there  must  have  ensued  a  second  momentarr 
disappointment.  If  there  was  any  device  or  contrivance  adoptei!^ 
then  it  certainly  failed,  completely  failed !  This  quarto,  with 
glosses,  had  been  the  first  born  of  his  imagination,  and  we  have 
seen  that  his  whole  heart  was  set  upon  giving  the  sacred  text, 
what  was  strangely  styled  "i/^  fall  shape."  But  the  Divine 
Author  will  as  distinctly  say  nay  in  London,  as  he  had  already 
done  at  Cologne !  For,  after  all,  we  shall  find  next  year,  that  this 
quarto  book  was  first  held  up  in  warning  to  the  people.  The 
book  "  with  glosses  and  prefaces"  was  first  condemned,-— con- 
damned,  too,  by  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Henry  Till,  him- 
self, with  Wolsey's  full  concurrence,  if  not  his  advice, — and  con- 
demned eight  months  before  either  Tunstal  or  Warham  held  up 
also  the  octavo,  without  notes,  for  destruction. 

Tyndale  certainly  intended  that  the  book  with  glosses  should 
follow  "  in  time  to  come,"  however  short.  Providence  caused  it  to 
precede,  and,  at  the  same  time,  over  ruled  it  as  a  decoy  for  several 
months!  All  that  time,  therefore,  the  precious  litlle  volume 
must  have  been  fulfiling  its  commission,  and  passing  into  its 
hiding  place  in  unknown  directions ! 

Nor  is  the  curiousfact  of  the  New  Testament  "  tci^Aglosses  and 
prefaces"  being  first  condemned,  and  then  passing  into  obliviim 
through  all  history,  for  above  three  hundred  years,  an  event  carry- 
ing no  insiruclion  or  monilion.  Q,uite  the  reverse.  All  who  ven- 
erate Divine  Revelation  in  its  purity,  will  remember  that  this  waa 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  for  Britain,  more  important  than 
she  had  ever  witnessed,  or  in  truth  has  witnessed  since.  Com- 
ments, therefore,  or  glosses,  additions  of  man's  devising,  professed- 
gto  make  the  sacred  language  more  intelligible  than  tnat  of  ila 
ivine  Author,  or  turn  it  to  a  certain  meaning,  were  not  to  be 
treated  as  of  small  account  As  matter  of  history  they  were  not 
and  have  not  been  so  treated.    These  glosses  sunk  the  book  into 
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(be  shades  ;  just  aa  those  notes,  eocaetimee  styled  contemptuous^ 
the  Geoeva  spectacles,  afterwards  operatod  <ai  that  otherwise  val- 
uable translation. 

Never,  then,  let  it  pass  unobserved,  bow  soon,  and  how  clearly, 
Tyndale  and  Fryth  saw  through  this ;  how  soon  our  Translator 
put  the  King  of  England  upon  the  alternative  of  receiving,  or  not 
receiving,  the  sacred  text  alone ;  or  bow  decidedly,  and  upon  Ens- 
lish  ground,  Fryth  repeated  the  bold  appeal,  to  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, Sir  Thomas  More.  The  warfare  was  at  once  reduced  to  a 
single  point.  Receive,  or  not  receive,  the  Sacred  Volume, 
wiihoui  note  or  comment ;  so  that  we  have  now  to  witness  the 
man  who,  by  way  of  eminence,  fought  on  one  side,  and  the  men 
who,  by  way  of  eminence,  or  we  might  say  the  nation,  who  fought 
against  him.  This  important  fact  not  only  affords  us  a  notable 
commencement  to  our  History,  but  it  will  connect  itself^  very  pow- 
erfully, with  the  close  of  this  work,  or  the  larger  movements  of 
the  present  day. 


SECTION    III. 


■■MOBABLE  nrmoDucnon  or  thk  hew  TBBTAi«B>T  dtto  BHOLAm — tbe  two 
msT  Ecmoira — thb  fibst  alahm  nr  lordok,  oxford,  CAMBRnnE — ^tbe  fibst 
maimio  of  books— hew  testambht  DENoimcBD  bt  tbi  eiho  and  wol8bt~> 

THXH  BT  TUKBTAI.    AHD  WABKAK TEE    THIBD  EDITIOH VIOLBBT   COHTEHTIOI 

BBSFBcma  IT — BDiumo  rr  abboad  ahd  at  hohe — but  m  tadt. 

That  interesting  period  when  the  Word  of  God,  printed  in 
our  native  tongue,  was  first  found  in  England,  had  now  arrived. 
It  was  in  January  1526.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Tyndale 
had  finished  his  New  Testaments  at  tbe  press,  but  how  was  it 
possible  for  them  ever  to  be  conveyed  into  our  contry  ?  Had  not 
Rincke  and  Cocblsus  warned  the  Cardinal  himself,  the  King, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  that  they  might  "  with  the  greatest 
diligence  take  care"  test  one  of  tiiem  should  come  into  any  port  in 
all  England  1  They  certainly  had,  and  in  good  time,  so  that  it 
is  no  fault  of  theirs,  if  all  opposing  parties  were  not  now  on  th« 
alert  Yet  here  are  the  dreaded  books,  and  upon  English  groimd, 
and  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  both  imiversities,  to  say 
nething,  at  this  moment,  of  the  country  at  laree ! 

It  is  natural,  however,  first  to  inquire  whetner  there  were  any 
circumstances,  at  the  moment,  favorable  to  their  introduction.  Cn 
all  other  men,  the  two  most  able  and  most  likely  to  have  pro- 
vented  their  arrival,  or  immediately  suppressed  them,  were  Wolsey 
and  Tunstal,  the  Bisht^  of  London.  But  tbe  former  was  now 
completely  engrossed  by  affairs  of  state  policy,  both  abroad  and  at 
home — abroad  he  was  ur^g,  nay,  rousing  tbe  French  Cabinet 
to  renewed  war  with  the  Emperor ;  at  home,  he  was  concluding 
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peace  with  Scotland,  and  a]so  busily  engaged  in  reforming  hu 
mastei^a  houeehold,  or  framing  what  were  called  "  the  Statutes  of 
Ettham."  The  Bishop  of  London  was  not  in  the  country,  having 
been  happily  removed  out  of  the  way  eight  months  before ;  he  was 
still  embaaaadoT  in  Spain,  and  not  to  return  till  August  or  Sep- 
tember ;  so  that  his  name  never  should  have  been  associated,  as 
it  baa  generally  been,  with  the  first  reception  of  Tyndale's  New 
Testament.  More  than  this,  the  winter  was  peculiarly  unhealthy, 
and  such  was  the  alarm  created  by  great  mortality,  that  the 
courts  had  been  adjourned— the  authorities  were  out  of  the  way — 
the  King  was  keeping  his  Christmas  at  Bltham,  in  private,  with 
a  few  friends,  "  for  in  the  King's  house,"  says  Halle,  "  this  was 
called  the  still  Chriatmas"— and  Wolaey,  after  carousing  at  Rich- 
mond for  a  few  days,  had  to  attend  His  Majesty  on  business  at 
Eltham,  from  the  8th  to  the  22d  of  January. 

Such  a  conjunction  of  circumstances  but  seldom  occurred,  and, 
without  straining  a  point,  they  may  surely  be  regarded  as  provi- 
dential ;  for  they  afforded  certain  opportunities,  which,  we  shall 
find,  had  been  most  busily  improved. 

From  what  particular  port  on  the  Continent  the  first  copies  were 
sent,  and  to  what  port  m  England  they  came,  may  remain  for- 
ever a  secret.  The  probability  is,  that  some  came  from  Antwerp, 
while  others  were  sent  from  Worms  down  the  Rhine  througn 
Holland,  and  so  from  different  places.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
know  for  certain  of  two  gentlemen,  who  engaged  in  very  early,  if 
not  the  first,  active  measures  aa  to  the  importation  ilselt;  namely, 
Simon  Fysh,  of  Gray's  Inn,  London,  and  George  Herman,  a  citizen 
of  Antwerp,  and  merchant  in  the  English  house  there ;  while  dur- 
ing thia  month  of  January  1526,  we  shall  find  that  not  a  few  of 
the  moat  learned  young  men  in  England  were  eagerly  perusing 
Tyadale'a  first  productions. 

It  waa  on  the  2d  of  February,  that  an  insignificant  incident 
gave  birth  to  the  first  great  alarm.  It  well  deserves,  therefore,  to 
be  noticed.  Simon  Fysh,  already  mentioned,  a  native  of  Kent, 
after  receiving  hia  education  at  Oxford,  had  taken  up  his  residence 
aa  a  lawyer  in  Gray's  Inn,  London.  A  pi^y,  or  tragedy,  as  Foxe 
calls  it,  composed  by  a  Mr.  Roo  or  Row,  of  the  same  Inn,  in  one 
part  of  which  Wolsey  thought  himself  deeply  impugned,  was  about 
to  be  acted  in  private;  and  this  part,  after  others  through  fear 
had  declined,  Fysh  undertook  to  perform.  He  did  so  once,  but 
never  could  a  second  time,  for  "  the  same  night  that  this  tragedy 
was  played,"  Fysh  waa  compelled  to  leave  hia  own  house,  and 
finally  escape  to  the  Continent.  How  often  did  the  CardinaL 
with  all  bis  sagacity,  put  forth  hia  hand  to  his  own  downfall  ? 
Though,  confessedly,  a  deep  poUtician,  he  waa  far  from  under- 
standing the  policy  of  non-interference.  This  attempt  at  appre- 
hension must  have  occurred  before  the  end  of  1623,  if  it  be  correct,  ' 
as  Foxe  affirms,  that  "  the  next  year  following"  he  composed  tho 
tract  entitled  ■'  the  Supplication  of  Beggars."  Mr.  Fysh  is  stated 
to  have  been  with  Tyndale  abroad,  and  if  s(^  "  the  little  treatise" 
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wbich  Munmouth  depones  that  Tyndale  "sent  to  him  from  Ham- 
burgh  in  1624,  when  be  Bent  for  his  moDey,"  may  have  been  thir 
pubUcation,  if  it  was  not  the  Goepel  of  Matthew.  But,  whether 
the  one  or  the  other,  the  "  Supplication"  muat  have  been  in  eslat- 
ence  in  1525,  from  what  we  know  of  its  history- 

In  the  shape  of  a  "  Supplication,"  addreeaed  "  to  the  King  our 
■Sovereign  Lord,"  it  conveyed  the  most  wholesome  and  astounding 
advice  to  Henry  Vllt.,  and  the  parties  interested  were  so  very 
fortunate  as  to  reach  his  ear  through  one  of  his  confidential  ser- 
vants or  footmen,  whom  Foxe  calls  Edmund  Moddis.  This  man 
had  read  the  book  himself,  and  told  his  Majesty,  that  "  if  he  would 
pardon  him,  and  such  men  as  he  would  bring  to  his  grace,  be 
should  see  such  a  book  as  was  marvel  to  hear  of."  The  King 
fixed  a  time,  and  thus  two  merchants,  George  Eliot,  and  George 
Robinson,  were  favored  with  a  private  audience.  His  Majesty, 
whose  curiosity  had  been  excited  by  the  representation  of  his  con- 
fideotiai  servant,  patiently  listened  to  every  line,  as  it  was  read  to 
him  by  Eliot. 

This  powerful  tract,  for  it  was  nothing  more,  written  in  a  popu- 
lar style,  contained  an  unmeasured  attack  on  the  whole  fraternity 
of  Monks  and  Friars,  Pardoners  and  Sumners,"  into  whose  hantb 
an  immense  proportion  of  the  nation's  wealth  had  already  passed. 
Their  growing  power,  already  impairing  and  threatening  to  de- 
stroy that  of  the  Grown  itself,  was  denounced  in  the  strongest 
terms.  "This  is  the  great  scab,"  said  Fysh,  "why  they  will  not 
let  the  New  Testament  go  abroad  in  your  mother  tongue,  lest  men 
should  espy  that  they,  by  their  cloaked  hypocrisy,  do  translate, 
thus  fost,  your  kingdom  into  their  hands." 

At  the  close  of  its  being  read,  and  after  a  long  pause,  the  King 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "  if  a  man  should  pull  down  an  old  stone 
wall,  and  begin  at  the  lower  part,  the  upper  part  thereof  might 
chance  to  fall  on  his  head;"  then  taking  the  book,  he  put  it  in  his 
desk,  commanding  the  men  on  their  aUe^ance,  that  they  should 
not  disclose  to  any  one  that  he  had  seen  it. 

Copies  of  this  tract  must  have  been  possessed  by  not  a  few, 
when  the  King's  own  servant  knew  its  contents  so  thoroughly. 
This,  however,  would  not  suffice,  and  so  it  had  been  determined 
that  the  people  at  large  should  read  it  for  themselves ;  and,  also, 
that  no  doubt  should  remain,  whether  the  King  had  seen  it. 
John  Foxe,  therefore,  thus  describes  it^"  A  Libel  or  Book  entitled 
the  Supplication  of  Beggars,  thrown  and  scattered  at  the  proces- 
sion in  \yestminster,  on  Candlemas  day,  before  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  for  him  to  read  and  peruse."  This  was  on  Friday  the  3d 
of  February  1626.  Many  copies  might  be  thus  disposed  of,  but, 
by  another  account,  they  had  been  scattered  about  the  streets  by 

The  moment  of  alarm  had  now  come.  This  very  trivial  inci- 
dent had  excited  the  greatest  fear  and  dread !  Wolsey  imme- 
diately went  to  his  Majesty,  complaining  of  "divers  seditious 
persons  having  scattered  abroad  books  containing  manifest  errors 
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deaiiing  his  grace  to  beware  of  them  ;"  but  what  must  have  been 
his  mortification,  when  the  Kin^,  putting  his  haod  into  his  bosom, 
and  taking  out  one  of  these  very  books,  delivered  it  into  his 
hands  I  At  this  period  Henry  was  not  a  little  gratified  by  any 
informatioa  which  he  could  procure,  iudependentty  of  his  dom- 
ineering Prime  Minister. 

Wolwy,  once  roused,  became  fully  awake  to  the  importance  of 
bis  intentions  in  the  year  1623.  Engrossed  as  he  baa  beea  with 
political  affairs,  some  of  these  intentions  had  remained  unAilGUed. 
But  now  there  was  to  be  "  ^Ae  secret  search"  and  in  divers  places 
at  one  time,  and  a  sermon  to  be  preached,  by  Fisher,  the  very 
man  whom  Henry  had  then  named.  It  was  resolved  to  strike 
terror  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy,  and  give  one  vital  stab  to  all 
Uiat  was  now  run  down  under  the  nick-name  of  Lutheranism  ; 
tot  divine  truth  had  been  slowly  gaining  lie  way,  and  was  now  to 
roread,  as  it  had  done  independeutly  of  Luther.  The  fact  is,  that 
tite  crusade,  under  which  our  country  long  groaned  and  bled,  was 
about  to  begin ;  and  as  the  authorities  of  the  day  were  now  going 
to  treat  the  people  of  Ood  after  the  primitive  fashion,  when  they 
first  put  liiem  in  bear-skins,  and  tnen  baited  them,  a  word  of 
terror  was  wanting.  Lollard,  had  been  the  term  for  above  a 
hundred  years,  as  it  especially  was  under  Longland,  in  1521 ;  but 
iMtheranism  was  now  a  far  more  effectual,  because  opprobriouSf 
epithet ;  involving  all  those  who  either  read  the  Scriptures,  or  ap- 
pealed to  them  as  authority. 

Before,  however,  we  can  rightly  understand  the  course  of 
events,  the  evidence  afforded  by  original  manuscripts,  by  Foxe 
and  Strype,  Bbhop  Tanner  and  Anthony  Wood,  as  well  as  two 
or  three  other  authorities,  must  be  carefully  compared.  After 
this,  when  we  look  at  L<»)don,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  as  well 
as  the  country  at  large,  a  scene,  fiiU  of  the  deepest  interest,  opens 
to  view. 

Not  a  day  was  now  to  be  tost.  London,  though  tai  from  Hs 
present  size,  was  large  enough  even  then  to  be  favorable  to 
secrecy ;  but  London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  must  all  be 
searched  at  one  time,  and  Cardintu  College,  too,  must  not  be  over- 
looked.  Wolsey  could  not  have  been  with  the  King  sooner  than 
next  day,  Saturday  the  3d.  The  eimullaneoua  orders  for  both 
Universities  must  have  been  the  same  day,  as  the  Sei^eants-at- 
Arms  had  arrived  at  both  by  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

In  London  they  commenced  immediately.  Among  the  very 
Jirst  places  where  the  "  secret  search"  began,  was  a  narrow  lane 
in  Cheapeide,  nearly  opposite  to  Bow  Church.  In  a  church  there, 
"  All  Hallows  in  Honey  Lane,"  Robert  Forman,  S.  T.  P.,  was 
Bector,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Garret,  Curate.  Strong  suspicions  rested 
on  the  latter,  as  being  at  once  a  receiver  and  distributor  of  books. 

Foxe  relates  that  Garret  brought  to  Oxford  sundry  boc^  in  Latin, 
and  Tyndale's  first  translation  of  the  Mew  Testament  in  Engliah 
which  he  sold  to  divers  scholars  in  Oxford.  "After  he  had  beoi 
there  a  wHUe^  and  despatdud  tkoae  books,  news  came  that  he 
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wu  searched  for  (hrough  all  L<mdoQ,  to  be  apprehended  and 
taken  as  a  heretic,  and  to  he  imprisoned  for  aeUiag  those  heretical 
books,  as  they  termed  them."  Not  finding  him  in  London,  "  they 
had  determined  forthwith  to  apprehend  and  imprison  him,  and 
to  burn  all  and  every  hia  foresaid  books,  and  him  too,  if  they 
couU,  90  burainjf  hot  was  their  zeal."  By  the  time,  however, 
that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  had  arrived,  Cole  of  Magdalen  CoU^e, 
who  was  afterwards  cross-bearer  to  the  Cardinal,  but  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Garret's,  gave  him  wamin?.  So  in  the  moratng  of 
"  Wednesday  before  Shrovetide,"  on  the  7th  of  February,  he  left 
Oxford,  but  returning  again,  he  changed  his  dress  as  far  as  he 
could,  and  disappeared  on  Friday  night.  But,  seized  with  fear, 
be  returned  toOxford  on  Friday  evening.  That  night  he  was  appre- 
hended, but  escaped  again,  and  was  finally  taken  at  Hinksey, 
about  two  miles  distant ;  when  he,  and  all  besides,  who  were  sus- 
pected as  receivers  of  books,  were  very  soon  in  safe  keepins  1 
Many  others,  whose  names  are  recorded,  were  compelled  to  fly  for 
safety. 

Garret,  and  Dalaber,  who  was  a  Student,  and  devoted  to  Garret, 
u  convicted  heretics,  were  made  to  carry  a  faggol,  in  open  pro- 
ceanou,  from  St.  Mary's  to  Cardinal  College;  the  former,  as 
Master  of  Arts,  having  his  red  hood  on  his  shoulders.  These 
young  men,  besides  others  not  named,  followed  in  procession,  all 
of  whom  were  obliged,  in  passing,  to  cast  a  book  into  the  la^e 
fire  which  had  been  kindlea  to  receive  them.  Garret  and  DalaMr 
were  then  incarcerated  at  Osney  Isle,  till  further  orders  from 
London,  when  the  former  was  called  up  to  appear  before  Tunstal, 
as  we  shall  see  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 

As  for  the  other  young  men,  along  with  Clarke,  they  were  all 
immured  in  a  deep  cell,  under  Cardinal  College,  the  common 
repository  of  their  salt  fish,  a  noisome  dungeon,  where  the  air 
and  food  together  proved  but  too  &taL  Betts,  no  suspected  books 
being,  at  least,  detected  in  his  chamber,  through  entreaty  and 
surety,  got  out  of  prison,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could,  went  to  Cam- 
bridge. Tctvemer,  though  deeply  impUcated,  as  having  concealed 
ClarEe's  books  under  the  floor,  being  skilful  in  music,  was  excused 
by  Wolsey ;  but  the  rest  remained  m  this  most  miserable  abode ; 
where,  eating  nothing  but  salt  fish  from  the  beginning  of  March 
to  the  middle  of  August,  four  of  them  died  t  After  this,  but  in 
consequence  only  of  a  letter  from  Wolsey,  the  rest  were  all 
released,  on  condition  of  not  moving  above  ten  miles  from  Oxfi)rd. 
How  many  thus  continued  as  prisoners  at  large  does  not  appear ; 
but  John  rVyih  being  so  far  at  liberty,  and  now  aware  of  the 
treatment  of  Garret  and  Dalaber,  "  escaped  by  flight  over  the  sea 
to  Tyndale."  He  left  Oxford  for  the  Continent,  therefore,  in 
Almost  or  September  1626. 

Garret  first  departed  fnxa  Oxford  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of 
F^ruaiy.  This  date  must  be  observed  in  connection  with  what 
took  place  at  Cambridge. 

The  books  distributed  were  a  mighty  grievance  to  Wolsey,  and 
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they  were  dow  gone  ioto  comers,  they  koev  not  where ;  but  of  all 
that  had  been  circulated  or  sold,  there  were  none  to  be  compared 
with  Tyndale's  New  Testament.  This  was  the  Word  of  Life,  and 
felt  to  be  80.  We  have  already  seen  it,  in  the  g^asp  of  Dalaber, 
to  have  been  their  sheet  anchor  in  the  raging  storm.  It  is  there 
fore  well  worthy  of  remembrance,  that  one  of  Tyndale's  earliest 
blows,  dashed  to  the  ground  the  insidious  design  of  the  lofty  Car- 
dinal. It  was  an  attack  upon  the  lion  in  hb  own  den  ;  while  as 
to  the  young  men,  now  branded  as  heretics,  whether  caught  or 
escaped,  Tyndalc  had  given  them,  not  a  book  of  new  learning 
merely,  but  the  volume  of  Divine  Mercy — it  was  not  the  owl  of 
Athens,  but  Mount  Zion's  dove. 

If  Oxford  had  been  thrown  into  a  ferment  during  these  early 
days  in  February,  the  commotion  at  Cambridge  was,  if  possible, 
still  greater. 

The  publication  of  the  Greek  Testament  by  Erasmus,  in  1516, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  prepress  of  letters; 
but  Cambridge  seems  to  have  been  inferior  to  Ozrord  in  their  cul- 
tivation. Even  the  Priests,  in  their  confessions  of  young  scholars, 
had  cautioned  them  against  the  acquisition  of  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
on  account  of  the  consequencee  they  dreaded,  Standish,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  was  one  great  promoter  of  this  hostility; 
and,  upon  one  occasion,  on  bis  knees  before  the  King  and  Q.ueen, 
is  said  to  have  conjured  them,  by  everything  sacre<C  to  go  on  as 
their  ancestors  had  done,  and  put  down  Erasmus.  When,  there- 
fore, his  Testament  appeared,  at  Cambridge  it  was  absolutely 
proscribed  by  some  of  tne  doctors  of  the  day,  and  one  College, 
as  aheady  hinted,  forbade  it  to  be  brought  within  the  walb ! 
Yet  the  book  they  had  thus  contemned,  was  the  very  «ame  by 
which  God  intended  to  promote  his  own  designs,  and  in  Cambridge 
itself. 

Not  long,  therefore,  after  the  publication  of  this  Testament, 
which  contained  the  Latin  and  Greek  in  parallel  columns,  the 
heart  of  one  student  was  smitten  with  it ;  and  this,  in  the  hand 
of  God,  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  great  moral  change.  An 
L.L.D.,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  he  had  already  excelled  in 
the  study  of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  to  which  he  had  intended 
to  devote  his  future  life ;  but  falhng  into  great  distress  of  mind,  he 
applied  to  the  Priests.  They  appointed  nim  fastings  and  watch- 
ing, with  the  purchase  of  pardons  and  masses. 

"  But  at  the  last,"  says  he,  "  I  heard  speak  of  Jesus,  even  then 
when  the  New  Testament  was  first  set  forth  by  Erasmus.  Which, 
when  I  understood  to  be  eloquently  done  by  him,  being  allured 
rather  for  the  Latin  than  for  the  Word  of  God — for,  at  tliat  time, 
I  knew  not  what  it  meant— I  bought  it  even  by  the  Providence  of 
God,  as  I  do  now  well  understand  and  perceive.  And  at  the  first 
reading,  as  I  well  remember,  1  chanced  upon  this  sentence  of  SL 
Paul,  (O  most  sweet  and  comfortable  sentence  to  my  soul !}  in  bis 
first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  first  chapter — 'It  is  a  true  saying, 
and  worthy  of  all  men  to  be  embraced,  that  Christ  Jesua  came 
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into  tbs  wwld  to  save  ainnen,  of  whom  I  am  the  chief  and  prind- 
paL'  This  one  sentence,  through  God's  inBtniclion  and  inward 
teaching,  which  I  did  not  then  perceive,  did  bo  exhilarate  my 
heart,  treing  before  wounded  with  the  guilt  of  my  sias,  and  being 
ahnost  in  despair,  that  immediately  I  felt  a  marvellous  comfort 
and  quietneBB,  insomuch  that  my  oruiMd  bones  leapt  for  joy. — 
Ps.  h.  8. 

"  After  this  the  Scripture  began  to  be  more  pleasant  to  me  than 
the  honey,  or  the  honey-comb.  Wherein  I  learned  that  all  my 
travels,  all  my  fasUng  aad  watching,  all  the  redemption  of  masses 
and  pardons,  being  done  without  truth  in  Christ,  wno  alone  sareth 
his  people  from  their  sins ;  these,  I  say,  I  learned  to  be  nothing 
else,  but  even,  as  Augustine  saith,  a  hasty  and  swift  running  out 
of  die  right  way  ;  or  else  much  like  to  the  vesture  made  of  fig- 
leaves,  wherewith  Adam  and  Eve  went  about  in  vain  to  cover 
themselves ;  and  could  never  before  obtain  quietness  and  rest,  till 
they  believed  on  the  promise  of  God,  that '  Christ  the  seed  of  the 
.  woman  should  tread  upon  the  iSerjten^s  head.'  Neither  could  I 
be  relieved  or  eased  of  the  sharp  stmgs  and  biting  of  my  sins,  be- 
fore I  was  taught  of  God  that  lesson  which  Christ  speaketb  of  in 
the  third 'chapter  of  John — '  Even  as  Moses  exalted  the  serpent  in 
the  desert,  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  exalted,  that  all  which  be- 
Ueve  on  him,  should  not  pen^h,  but  have  life  everlasting.' 

"  As  soon  as  I  began  to  taste  and  savor  of  this  heavenly  lesson, 
which  no  man  can  teach,  but  only  God,  which  revealed  the  same 
unto  Peter,  I  desired  the  Lord  to  increase  my  faith ;  and,  at  last, 
I  desired  nothinff  more,  than  that  I,  being  so  comforted  by  him, 
might  be  strenguiened  by  his  Holy  Spirit  and  grace  from  abov^ 
that  I  might  teach  the  wicked  hia  ways,  which  are  mercy  and 
truth,  and  that  the  wicked  might  be  converted  unto  him  by  me, 
who  sometime  was  also  wicked." 

This  was  no  other  than  Thomas  Bilney,  the  future  Marm  (tf 
1531.  His  preaching  was  followed  by  great  and  powerful  effects, 
for  among  others,  Hugh  Latimer  and  Robert  Barnes  owed  their 
conversion  to  him.  So  early,  therefore,  as  1523,  before  Tyndale 
went  abroad,  Cambridge  lay  under  strong  suspicion  of  here^ ;  and 
yet  it  is  curious  enough,  that  in  that  year,  when  certain  BiBhops 
moved,  that  there  might  be  a  visitation  appointed  to  go  down,  wa 
trying  who  were  "  the  fautors  of  heresy"  there,  the  Cardinal  for- 
bade It !  "  Upon  what  grounds,"  says  Bumet,  "  I  cannot  imagine." 
It  seemB  to  have  been,  either  because  he  then  meditated  a  reform 
of  the  Church,  after  nis  own  fancy,  as  already  disclosed  in  the 
letter  of  Longland,  and  of  which  hia  own  sovereign  authoritv  as 
Legate,  should  appear  to  be  the  only  fountain ;  or  if  not,  to  show 
at  the  moment  his  authority  over  the  clergy.  His  mind,  we  know, 
was  then  engroBsed  with  affairs  of  State,  abroad,  as  well  as  at 
home.     At  all  events,  the  overruling  hand  of  God  is  manifest,  in 

{reventing  all  interference  for  at  least  Mree  years,  or  from  January 
523,  to  February  1526. 
The  Older  for  Oxford  we  have  stated  to  be  the  third  of  this 
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month ;  that  for  Cambridge  muBt  have  been  at  the  aaoa«  moment  j 
but  in  this  case,  previous  ioformalion  through  Dr.  Ty rell,  haa 
au^ested  tbe  necesgity  for  two  iadividuab  being  sent.  One  Gib- 
son,  the  Sergeaot-at-Arms,  a  creature  of  Wobey's  hated  by  the 
Aldermen  and  Common  Council  of  London,  was  therefore  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Capon,  one  of  the  Cardinal's  chaplains.  They  had 
arrived  on  Monday,  aa  upon  Tuesday,  the  seii^eanl  "suddenly 
arrested  Dr.  Barnes  <Venly  in  the  Convocation-house,  to  make  aU 
others  afraid ;"  and  by  Wednesday  evening,  (on  the  morning  of 
which  Qarret  first  escaped  from  Oxford),  Dr.  Bamea  stood  before 
Wolsey. 

Robert  Bamefl,  bom  near  Linn  in  Norfolk,  after  proceeding 
through  the  schools  at  Cambridge,  had  entered  the  Monastery  of 
Augustine  Friars  there,  in  the  year  1614.  Having  then  gone  to 
Louvaine,  where  he  studied,  and  passed  as  Doctor  of  TheoI(^  ; 
after  hia  return  he  was  made  Prior  and  Master  of  his  Monastery, 
in  1623.  In  conjunction  with  another  Louvaine  scholar,  Mr. 
Thomas  Pamel,  whom  he  had  brought  over  with  him,  he  became, 
says  Strype  and  others,  "  the  great  restorer  of  good  learning  at 
Cambrii^e."  He  had  introduced  the  study  of  the  classics,  and 
was  readme  Terence,  Plaulus,  and  Cicero  ;  but  being  brought  to 
tbe  knowledge  of  the  truth  through  Bihiey,  he  proceeded  to  read 
wenly  with  nis  scholars,  the  Epistles  of  PauL  Sometime  before 
thia,  Latimer  had  been  also  enlightened  through  Binley's  preach- 
ing, and  was  proclaiming  the  truth  with  great  decision  ana  effect 
Whether  Latmier  was  actually  in  expectation  of  the  New  Testa-' 
ment  of  Tyndale,  does  not  appear,  but  the  &ct  is,  that  he  was 
now  powerfully  preparing  the  way  for  it ;  as  he  frequently  and 
particularly  dwelt  on  the  great  abuse  of  locking  up  the  Scriptures 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  Prior  Buckingham,  his  opponent,  in- 
veighed against  him,  and  insisted,  that  if  that  heresy  prevailed, 
we  should  eoon  see  an  end  of  everything  useful !  This  man, 
Xiatimer  put  to  silence  by  that  singular  vein  of  humor  for  which 
he  was  distinguished ;  while  Venetua,  a  foreigner,  with  whom  he 
reasoned  in  a  strain  fiall  of  gravity,  waa  obliged  to  leave  the  Uni- 
veraity.  Latimer'a  opponents  finding  argument  fail,  resorted  to 
authority ;  and  West,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  after  hearing  hini,  and 
even  professing  to  be  charmed,  ultimately  prohibited  him  fnm 
preaching  in  any  of  the  churches  belonging  to  the  University,  or 
within  hia  dioceae !  The  Monastery  of  Dr.  Barnes,  however,  was 
happily  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  an  exemption  indeed, 
peculiar  to  almost  all  the  Monasteries,  so  that  Uie  Prior  boldly  li- 
censed him  to  preach  there.  The  place  was  unable  to  contain  the 
crowds  that  assembled,  and  Dr.  Barnes  having  been  requested  by 
the  parish  to  preach  at  St.  Edward's  Church  hard  by,  resolved  to 
comply.  This  was  a  memorable  evening  on  account  of  the  ef- 
fects. It  was  in  fact  a  crisis,  though  never  sufficiently  marked  aa 
such.  It  was  "  Christmas  eve,  and  on  a  Sunday,"  says  Foxe,  or 
as  Barnes  himself  explains, — "  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1625,  the 
S4th  of  December."    Latimer  waa  also  rJtifiaiing  {|t  xi^  Monasteiy 
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that  eveoiDg ;  while  the  present,  says  Foze,  was  "  the  Jirat  sennoD 
that  ever  Barnes  preached  of  this  truth."  UDderstandiag  now  the 
way  of  tnith  more  perfectly,  and  aUve  to  the  state  of  things  around 
him,  he  had  resolved  to  be  openly  explicit.  By  two  chaplains,  Dfs. 
Robert  Ridley  and  Walter  Preston,  fellowe  of  Kiog'a  College,  and 
kintmen  of  Tmistal,  Bishop  of  London,  he  was  immediately  ac- 
cused of  heresy.  This  they  did  in  the  R^ent-House,  before  the 
Vicc-Chancellor  Eklmimd  Nateres,  and  these  two  men,  assisted  by 
three  otbere,  viz.  Tyrell,  Watson,  and  Fooke,  having  gathered  up 
certain  articles  against  him,  desired  him  to  recant.  The  Univer- 
rity,  as  a  body,  immediately  took  up  the  matter,  and  disputed  their 
authority.  His  adveraaries,  however,  within  two  or  three  days, 
having  secured  another  meeting  before  the  Vice-Chancelior ;  by 
fraud  and  intimidation,  they  "  so  entreated  and  cozened  him,"  that 
Barnes  agreed  to  yield  to  their  authority  and  their  promised  ctem- 
eacy.  They  then  enjoined  him  to  read  his  revocaticm  in  St.  Bd- 
ward's  Church  next  Sunday.  Barnes  consulted  with  eight  or  ten 
of  bis  learned  friends,  among  whom  were  Stafford  and  Bilney,  and 
then  declined ;  but  he  had  already  ensnared  himself  in  these  pri- 
vate  interviews,  and  his  accusers,  aware  of  this,  desisted,  only  to 
wait  their  favorable  moment  The  learned  of  at  least  seven  dif- 
ferent colleges  now  flocked  tc^ether  in  open  day  to  sermons,  whethei 
at  the  Augustine  Monastery  or  St.  Man's. 

Disputations  were  held  during  the  whole  of  January,  at  a  house 
called  Germany,  by  way  of  derision,  to  the  day  that  Dr.  Barnes 
stood  before  Wolsey. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  apprehend  Barnes  alone,  that  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  had  arrived  at  Cambridge.  He  had  been  charged 
to  make  secret  search  for  books,  and  instantly  seize  the  whole,  afl 
welt  as  apprehend  all  who  poaaeaaed  them.  Not  fewer  than  thirty 
were  suspected,  and  spies  had  given  them  precise  information  as 
to  every  one  of  their  rooms !  But  Dr.  Forman  of  Q,ueen'8  College 
had  happily,  at  the  first  moment,  informed  all  the  parties  of  llie 
privy  search,  and  "God  be  praised,"  says  Foie,  the  books  "were 
conveyed  away  by  the  time  that  the  Sei^eant-at-Arms,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  the  Proctors  were  at  every  man's  chamber."  The 
business  of  Gibson  was  therefore  soon  accomplished,  and  Dr. 
fomes  being  his  only  prey,  he  was  immediately  carried  to  London. 
We  return,  therefore,  to  Wolacy's  gallery  at  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Gardiner,  hb  Secretary,  and  Fox,  being  the 
only  parties  present  with  Barnes.  The  Cardinal  soon  discovered, 
that  tie  was  not  unacquainted  with  what  Dr.  Barnes  had  been 
delivering  at  Cambridge,  telling  that  his  noted  sermon  in  Decem- 
ber, waa  "  fitter  to  be  preached  on  a  stage  than  in  a  pulptt."  Cer- 
tainly it  was  very  different  doctrine  from  that  with  which  almost 
every  pulpit  was  filled;  and  as  for  the  rest,  the  fact  is,  that, 
whether  well  advised  or  not,  Bames,  unable  to  repress  his  iadig^ 
naUon  at  the  gross  abuses  of  the  times,  had  opened  up  before  th* 
people  WoUey't  extravagance.  To  him  belongs  the  distinctioo 
tit  oaving  led  ths  way  in  boldly  and  puUidy  exposing  the  gor- 
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geoiis  aud  tyrannical  bearing  of  the  lofty  CardinaL  This  accoUQti 
for  the  severity  with  which  As  was  now  treated,  for  both  Bilney 
and  Latimer  were  permitted  to  go  on  for  8ome  time  longer. 

Wolsey,  however,  read  the  articles  with  patience,  till  he  cam« 
to  one  peraooal  to  hiniBelf ;  for  the  men  at  Cambridge,  in  drawing 
them  up,  knew  how  to  touch  him  at  the  quick.  "What,  Master 
Doctor,"  exclaimed  the  Cardinal,  "  had  you  not  a  sufficient  scope 
in  the  Scriptures  to  teach  the  people,  that  my  golden  shoes,  my 
pole  axes,  my  pillars,  my  golden  cushions,  my  crosses,  did  so  oflend 
you,  that  you  must  make  us  ridiculum  caput  before  the  people? 
We  were  jollily  that  day  laughed  to  scorn.  Verily,  it  was  a  ser- 
mon fitter  to  be  preached  on  a  stage  than  in  a  pulpit,  for  at  the 
last  you  said— I  wear  a  pair  of  red  gloves,  I  snoiud  say  bloody 
gloves,  quoth  you,  that  I  should  not  be  cold  in  the  midst  of  my 
ceremonies."  Whether  this  charge  was  correct  does  not  appear, 
but  Barnes,  as  yet  unmoved,  replied,  "  I  spake  nothing  but  the 
truth  out  of  the  old  Doctors."  In  the  end,  he  delivered  to  the 
Cardinal  sitl  sheets  ih  manuscript,  to  confirm  and  corroborate  all 
that  he  had  spoken.  Wolsey  smiling,  said,  "  We  perceive  that 
you  mean  to  stand  to  your  articles,  and  to  show  your  learning." 
"  Yea,"  said  Barnes,  "  that  I  do  intend,  by  God's  grace,  with  youi  , 
lordship's  favor."  Wolsey  inquired  if  he  did  not  know  that  he 
was  there  for  heresy,  and  whether  he  could  bring  six  or  ten  doctors 
of  divinity  to  swear  for  him?  Barnes  offered  twenty  honest  men, 
as  learned  as  himself,  if  not  superior — but  these  would  not  suffice. 
"  They  must  be  of  your  years  according  to  law,"  said  Wolsey. 
"  That,"  replied  Barnes,  "  is  impossible."  "  Then,"  said  the  Car- 
dinal, "tfOK  must  be  burnt .'"  At  the  close,  Wolsey  was  about  (o 
commit  nim  to  the  Tower,  but  Fox  and  Gardiner  interceded,  and 
became  sureties  for  his  appearance.  During  the  whole  night  he 
was  engaged  in  preparing  for  his  defence  oefore  the  Bishops,  to 
whom  Wolsey  had  committed  him.  Three  of  his  students,  Cov- 
erdaie,  Goodwin,  and  Field,  having  followed  him  up  to  London, 
were  also  occupied  in  writing  to  his  dictation.  On  Thursday 
morning,  afler  calling  at  York  Place,  (Whitehall,)  for  Fox  and 
Gardiner,  the  SeigeanUat-Arms  conveyed  him  down  to  the  Chap- 
ter-House at  Westminster.  He  was  now  in  the  presence  of  John 
Clark,  Bishop  of  Bath,  as  principal  Judge,  who  treated  htm  with 
marked  severity ;  Henry  Standish,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  was 
sure  to  be  an  enemy  and  not  a  jndge ;  Isli^the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster ;  the  Abbot  of  Bury ;  Dr.  Jeffrey  Wharton ;  Dr.  Allen ; 
and  Dr.  Gardiner.  Afler  this  examination  he  subscribed  bis  arti- 
cles, and  was  then  committed  to  Fleet  Prison,  but  no  one  to  speak 
with  him.  On  Saturday  at  three  o'clock,  when  called  to  appear 
again,  a  long  roll  was  shown  to  him,  which  he  must  promise  to 
read  in  public,  with  the  assurance  now,  that  he  would  not  add  one 
word,  more  or  less  !  They  exacted  this  promise  before  he  had 
read  a  line  of  it,  and  put  it  to  him  solemnly  three  limes !  Barnes 
continuing  firm,  was  desired  to  retire.  On  being  called  in,  they 
had  agreed  that  a  Notary  should  read  it  to  him,  and  as  Barnes 
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listened,  he  felt  as  though  he  would  rather  die  than  agree.  After 
long  dispuLaticoi,  threatening,  and  scorn,  it  was  now  Eve  o'clock ; 
when  they  called  upon  him  to  know  whether  he  would  abjure  or 
bum.  Barnes  was  in  great  agony,  inclining  rather  to  the  latter, 
wheo  they  sent  him  again  to  take  counsel  from  Fox  andGiardiner 
alone ;  and  they,  "  by  persuasions  that  were  mighty  in  the  eight 
of  reason  and  foolish  flesh,"  brought  him  at  last  io  yield  and  ab- 
jure !  It  ia  easy  for  us  now  to  aay,  that  he  ought  to  have  stood 
firm,  and  if  be  had,  Barnes  would  have  led  the  van  at  least,  of 
this  division  of  martyrs,  for  the  Word  of  God  ;  but  neither  Garret 
nor  he  were  yet  able  to  brave  the  horrors  of  the  stake. 

With  regard  to  Barnes,  in  particular,  the  sight  on  the  following 
day  was  indeed  moat  humiliating,  and  to  his  adversaries  must 
have  seemed  a  great  triumph.  On  Sabbath  the  4th,  in  his  pulpit 
at  Cambridge,  and  on  the  next,  or  11th,  bearing  a  faggot  at  St. 
Paul's !  The  church  was  crowded  to  excesa,  and  there  sat  Wolaey 
in  all  his  glory,  smiling,  no  doubt,  over  the  pointed  repliea  of 
~  Thursday  evening,  while  he  saw  Barnes  and  five  others,  Stillyard 
men,  humbled  before  him.  So  mighty  and  so  important  was  the 
occasion,  that,  according  to  Foxe — 

"  The  Cardinal  had  a  scaffold  made  on  the  top  of  the  ataira  for 
himself,  with  aix-and-thirty  Abbots,  mitred  Priors,  and  Bishops, 
and  he,  in  his  whole  pomp,  mitred,  which  Baraea  had  denounced, 
sat  there  enthroned !  His  Chaplains  and  Spiritual  Doctors,  in 
gowns  of  damask  and  satin,  and  he  himaelf  in  purple !  And 
there  was  a  new  pulpit  erected  on  the  top  of  the  stairs,  for  Fisher, 
the  Bishop  of  Roctiester,  to  preach  against  Luther  and  Dr.  Barnes ; 
and  great  baskets  full  of  books,  standing  before  them  within  the 
rails,  which  were  commanded,  after  the  great  fire  was  made  before 
the  Rood  of  Northern,  (or  large  crucifix  at  the  north  gate  of  St. 
Paul's,^  there  to  be  burned ;  and  these  heretics,  after  the  sermon, 
to  go  tnree  times  round  the  fire,  and  cast  in  their  faggots." 

All  this  was  done,  of  course,  and  much  more  that  was  humili- 
ating, Wolsey  retiring,  under  a  canopy,  in  all  his  pomp ;  and 
Fisher  declaring  to  the  people,  how  many  days  of  pardon  and  for- 
giveness of  sins  they  hiid,  for  being  present  at  that  Sermon !  To 
him,  as  well  as  Wolsey  and  Longland,  tt  was  a  high  day,  and  one 
to  which  they  had  looked  forwam  for  three  years. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  first  of  a  series,  for  it  preceded  Oxford 
by  a  few  days,  in  which  books  were  committed  to  the  flames ;  and 
among  many  others,  upon  this  day,  the  1 1  th  of  February,  1626,  copies 
of  Tyndale's  New  Testament  were  no  doubt  for  the_^r»(  time  cast 
into  the  fire,  as  they  were  at  Oxford  in  the  same  week.  By  this 
period  we  shall  yet  have  curious  and  abundant  evidence  that  they 
were  in  the  country ;  Garret  was  convicted,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
conveying  books  to  Cambridge  as  well  as  Oxford,  and  among  the 
stores  of  the  Stillyard  men,  now  accumulated  in  the  "p^real  bas- 
kets," the  London  stock  was  so  far  involved.  Lulheraitism,  it  is 
true,  was  the  great  bugbear  held  up  this  day  before  the  pec^le, 
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but  when  chastiBing  Fisher  aftenrarda,  for  the  sennon  he  had 
preached  and  printM,  Tyndale  himaelf  hae  said : — 

"And  mark,  I  pray  you,  what  an  orator  he  is,  and  how  vehe- 
meotly  he  persuaaelh  it  I  '  Martin  Luther  hath  burned  the  Pope*! 
decretaU ;  a  manifest  proof^'  saith  he, '  that  he  would  have  burned 
the  Pope's  Holiness  also,  if  he  had  had  him.'  A  like  argument, 
which  I  suppose  to  be  rather  true,  I  make.  Rochester  and  his 
holy  brethren  have  burnt  Christ's  T^tament;  an  evident  sign, 
Terdv,  that  they  would  have  burnt  Christ  himself  also,  if  they  had 
had  nim." 

These  words,  by  the  way,  may  now  be  received  as  the  best  of 
all  evidence,  that  the  New  Testament  was  there,  and  there  coa- 
■umed.  All  this,  however,  was  evidently  done  by  the  Cardinal's 
supreme  and  express  authority. 

At  the  close  of  all,  poor  Barnes,  though  received  formally  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  again,  was  remitted  to  the  Fleet,  till 
the  Lord  Cardinal's  pleasure  should  be  known ;  but  his  friends 
were  permitted  to  visit  him,  and  he  there  relented. 

As  the  season  of  conviction  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  been 
the  same,  so  also  was  that  of  relief  to  both  parties.  Perhaps  the 
sad  deaths  at  Oxford,  in  consequence  of  severe  treatment,  led  to 
this ;  since  it  was  about  the  very  aatne  time  that  the  young  men  at 
Oxford  were  released,  on  condition  of  not  moving  above  ten  miles 
distant,  that  Barnes  was  delivered  from  the  Fleet ;  that  is,  at  the 
end  of  six  months.  He,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  go  at 
large,  even  to  the  same  extent,  but  was  committed  to  be  a  free 
prisoner  at  Austin  Friars  in  London ;  and  from  evidence  which 
will  come  out  in  1528,  it  will  appear  uiat  he  was  here  as  busy  as 
his  circumstances  would  permit,  in  actually  disposing  of  copies  of 
Tyndale's  Testament !  His  enemies,  therefore,  were  not  incorrect 
in  their  suspicions,  for,  says  Foxe,  "  they  complained  again  to  the 
Lord  Cardinal,  whereupon  he  was  removed  to  the  Austin  Friars 
of  Northampton,  there  to  be  burned."  By  a  most  unworthy 
stratagem,  however,  feigning  himself  to  have  been  drtnened,  he 
escaped  to  the  Continent.  His  enemies  searched  for  him  seven 
days,  but  they  dr^ged  the  pond  in  vain. 

The  month  of  February  nad  not  expired,  when  the  University 
formally  applied  to  Warham  of  Canterbury,  then  their  Chancellor, 
as  he  had  inen  since  1606,  to  make  an  examination  of  persons 
suspected  of  heresy,  and  also  to  prepare  a  list  of  Lutheran  book^ 
which  no  one  should  have  or  read. 

The  advice  given,  however,  was  not  taken.  Qarret  and  the 
young  scholars  were  indeed  already  in  durance  vile,  but  the  re- 
quests here  made  were  never  granted.  But  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night after  this  letter,  and  little  more  than  a  month  after  the 
day  of  terror  at  Sl  Paul's,  an  qiportimity  was  presented,  which 
Wolsey,  with  the  Bishm,  did  not  &il  to  improve  for  the  most  im- 
pious of  all  purposes — tne  burning  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and 
to  be  burned  by  authority  of  the  King. 

Henry  the  VlU.  having  written  against  Martin  Luther's  book 
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OB  the  Babylonish  Captiri^,  and  thus  procured  from  Rome  the 
title  of  "  Defeader  of  toe  Faith,"  Luther  in  1621  had  publiahed 
his  twld  and  very  rough  reply.  In  September  1625,  however,  ai 
already  hinted,  no  matter  by  whose  advice  or  under  what  impre*- 
aon,  he  made  an  attempt  at  reconciUation,  by  addressing  a  letter 
to  his  Majesty.  In  this  letter  he  actually  confessed  that  at  the 
instance  of  other  persons  he  had  grievously  offended,  by  a  foolish 
and  precipitate  publication,  yet,  from  the  repeated  clemency  of  the 
King,  he  hoped  for  hu  forgiveoese.  He  had  been  told  that  hia 
Majesty  was  not  the  retd  author  of  the  book  edited  under  hu 
name ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  though  denouncing  Wolsey  aa  "  a 
monster,  the  general  odium  of  God  and  man,  and  the  plague  ot- 
his  kingdom,"  he  yet  prayed  for  a  gracious  reply  I  Luther  plead 
afterwards  that  he  had  been  urgently  pressed  oy  Christiem,  King 
of  Denmark,  to  write  even  this  letter,  but  the  step  taken  no  one 
can  defend.  It  was  not  only  unworthy  of  his  character  and 
place,  but  at  variance  with  the  upright  inte^ty  of  any  follower  tA 
Christ.  "  Who  knows,"  said  Luther,  "  but  m  a  happy  hour  I  may 
gain  the  King  of  England  1"  A  little  of  human  vamty,  therefore, 
seems  to  have  been  lurking  in  his  mind ;  but  at  all  events,  he 
must  have  been  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  existing  state  of  affain 
in  England,  when  he  could  pen  and  print  such  a  letter. 

Henry,  in  reply,  having  reproachea  Luther  with  levity  and  in- 
constaacy,  as  well  as  his  marriage,  and  the  vilest  heresy,  repr^ 
sented  Wolsey  as  peculiarly  dear  to  him,  and  of  great  value  in 
preventii^  the  contagion  of  the  Lutheran  heresy ;  of  which,  it 
muht  have  been  added,  he  had  lately  given  a  flaming  specimen. 

Luther's  letter  arriving  five  weeks  after  the  fomous  burning  at 
St  Paul's,  a  fine  o[^rtunity  was  now  presented  for  exciting  the 
n^al  indignation  against  the  English  New  Teatament,  and  coT- 
ermg  it  with  all  the  odium  of  Lulhsratiiam,  the  assumed  cant  of 
the  day.  The  name  of  the  translator  not  &eu^  yet  known,  no 
doubt  it  was  deemed  a  happy  thought  boldly  to  assert  that  the 
production  was  the  device  of  Luther  himself  I 

They  had  burned  New  Testaments,  with  other  books,  ut  tbe 
11th  of  February.  But  this  advice  given  by  Wolsey,  and  ooi* 
dially  sanctioned  by  tbe  King,  as  to  the  burning  of  the  quarto  bot^ 
the  only  ediiion  yet  marked  out,  must  have  occurred  immediately 
on  the  reception  of  Luther's  letter ;  and  it  fully  prepares  as  fw  the 
mwe  formal  injunctions  of  Tunstal  and  Warham,  which  however, 
did  not  come  out  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

From  March  to  October,  whether  the  friends  of  truth  had  en- 
joyed a  breathing  time  or  not,  as  it  regards  the  prudential  impor- 
tation and  circulation  of  Tyndale's  precious  volumes,  certain 
events  show,  that,  tboui^  living  in  perilous  times,  they  had  zeal- 
ously improved  them.  Thus,  when  tbe  "  SuppUcation  of  BeggaiV 
was  scattering  about  in  London,  at  and  b^re  Candlemas,  the 
author,  Mr.  Fysbe,  it  is  presumed,  was  not  in  England,  otherwise 
he  must  have  run  tbe  hazard  of  being  amongst  the  first  victima. 
Betum,  however,  he  did,  and  to  London,  where  he  not  only  so* 
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fouraed  for  a  season  durinz  this  summer,  but  was  useful  and  act- 
ive in  the  circulation  of  Tyadale's  New  Testament.  It  seems  as 
if  he  had  come  for  the  purpose.  He  may  have  brought  over  copies 
with  him ;  but,  at  all  events,  when  we  come  to  tn«  dieclosures 
upon  oath  in  the  spring  of  1628,  we  shall  find,  that,  at  this  very 

Sriod,  he  was  a  confidential  agent,  importing  the  Testament  from 
r.  Hannan  of  Antwerp,  and  deEding  it  out  for  sale  to  such  as 
travelled  through  the  coimtry  and  sold  them.  After  Tuostal'a 
return,  he  again  fled  abroad,  not  returning  for  about  two  years 
and  a  half 

Mt.  Rodolph  Bradford,  a  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
coming  to  London,  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  Lome,  the  Usher  of 
8t  Anthony's  school,  and  confidential  agent  of  Mr.  Foreman  of 
Honey  Lane,  the  colleague  of  Garret,  "  he  met  with  certain  New 
Teetameois,  translated  into  English  by  Tyndale,  and  went  to 
Reading  with  them,  out  of  a  godly  zeal  to  disperse  them."  There 
he  delivered  them  to  a  certain  monk,  who  being  apprehended, 
made  known  the  names  of  him  and  others  from  whom  he  had 
them.  Whereupon  letters  were  sent  over  to  Cambridge  to  appre- 
hend this  Bradford,  now  returned,  tt^ether  with  Dr.  Smith  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Simon  Smith  of  Gonville  Hall,  Hugh  Latymer,  and 
Segar  Nicolson,  a  stationer  there.  Bradford  escaped  to  Ireland, 
but  was  taken  and  imprisoned  two  years.  He  afterwards  returned 
'  to  Cambridge,  passed  as  D.  D.  in  1634,  and  lived  and  died  Chap- 
lain to  Latimer  when  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

As  the  year  advanced,  however,  the  alarm  continued  to  increase. 
The  Pontiff  himself  seemed  to  be  in  jeopardy — Luther's  rash  let- 
ter'was  not  forgotten — Henry  was  prmtmg  bis  Latin  reply,  and 
translating  it  also  into  English  for  the  press,  with  a  preface  to  his 
people — Ine  Bishops  were  consulting — Tunstal  had  now  come 
home,  and  something  must  be  done.  In  what  particular  month 
of  this  year  Tunsial  bad  arrived  from  Spain,  aoes  not  appear. 
Wolsey  heard  in  March,  says  Lord  Herbert,  that  he  was  on  his 
way  homewards,  so  that  it  must  have  been  some  time  after  this ; 
and  then,  however  annoying  it  certainly  proved  to  such  a  man,  he 
could  not  remain  long  in  London,  before  he  found  it  necessary  to 
look  into  the  stale  of  his  diocese  ;  for  so  widely  were  both  edirions 
of  the  Testament  now  circulated,  that  even  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  must  examaine  his  province.  The  Bishops  were  as- 
sembled, and,  according  to  Strype,  at  the  instigation  of  Wolsey, 
a  OTohibiiory  instrument  was  adopted  and  pubhshed. 

The  first  generally  known  to  nave  been  published,  was  the 
prohibition  sent  out  by  Cuthbert  Tunstal ;  in  which  both  editions 
of  Tyndale's  Testament,  already  dispersed  in  great  number,  were 
denounced,  and  Luther's  sect  falsely  employe^  as  the  convenient 
word  of  terror. 

Tunstal's  orders  being  thus  issued  on  Wednesday  the  24th  of 
October,  a  copy  was  sent  to  the  Archdeac^ms  of  Middlesex,  Essex 
and  Colchester;  and  eleven  days  afterwards,  or  the  3rd  of 
November,  a  "ManJale,"  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  was  given 
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out  by  Warham,  Archbishqt  (tf  Canterbury,  to  search  hia  entire 
provioce.  Both  iostrumente  refer  rimply  to  the  New  Testament 
of  Tyndale,  of  both  editions,  and  in  wide  circulation  ;  no  other 
book  being  referred  to,  or  prohibited  at  the  same  moment. 

Barnes,  it  must  be  remembered  had  not  yet  left  the  country ;  but 
be  had  been  bo  far  released  as  to  be  now  a  free  prisoner  at  St.  Au- 
goBtine's ;  and  Garret,  though  he  had  endured  penance  sufficient 
at  Oxford,  had  not  been  bo  publicly  cross-exam ined.  This  might 
dicit  some  farther  inf(Hiuati(Hi.  Articles  having  been,  therefore, 
vamped  up  against  him,  he  had  been  brought  up  from  Osney 
mison,  and  about  this  time  stood  before  Tunslal  and  his  fellows. 
Following  the  sad  example  set  him  by  Barnes,  he  at  last  abjured. 

Wolsey  sent  for  Latimer,  to  appear  before  him  at  York  House, 
where  he  himself  examined  him.  Upon  his  first  entrance,  the 
Cardinal  seemed  surprised,  on  observing  him  to  be  so  far  advanced 
in  years.  Finding  him  also  to  be  at  once  acute,  learned,  and 
ready  in  his  replies ;  surpassing  in  accuracy  of  learning,  either 
of  the  Doctors,  Capon  and  Marshall,  now  in  Wolsey's  presence ; 
he  requested  him  to  give  some  account  of  that  sermon  which  ha 
bad  preached  before  Dr.  West,  the  Bishop.  Latimer  did  sa 
"  Then,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "  if  the  Bishop  of  Ely  cannot  abide 
nich  doctrine  as  you  have  here  repeated,  you  shall  have  my 
license,  and  shall  preach  it  unto  his  beard,  let  him  say  what  he 
will."  Accordingly,  after  a  gentle  admonition  only,  the  Cardinal 
discharged  Latimer,  actually  giving  him  his  license  to  preach 
throughout  England !  A  most  singular  interposition  io  favor  of 
the  truth,  at  once  raising  the  man  above  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
and  the  interdict  of  any  Bishop  in  the  land  I 

The  mildness  hitherto  shown  to  men,  must  have  been  most 
annoying  to  some  of  these  persecutors ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
to  be  visited  oo  the  bead  of  Wolsey,  when  impeached,  that  he 
had  been  the  disturber  of  "the  due  and  direct  correction  of 
heresies ;"  but  as  for  zeal  in  the  burning  of  books,  the  Cardinal 
was  certainly  not  one  whit  behind  any  of  them.  By  the  end  of 
this  year,  therefore,  many  copies  of  the  New  Testament  must  have 
been  consumed  in  the  flames,  for  it  has  been  alt^ether  a  mistake 
to  confine  this  to  one  or  two  great  occasions.  On  the  contrary, 
io  the  very  first  month  of  next  year  we  shall  presently  hear  the 
ambassador  of  Henry,  in  the  Low  Countries,  bringing  it  forward 
as  an  argument  for  burning  others  there,  ihat  this  had  been  doing 
t»  Enff&nd  daUff ! 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  determined,  though  vain  fury,  against 
the  reception  of  the  word  of  God  into  England,  it  is  moetgratify- 
ing  to  find  that  the  friends  of  truth  abroad  had  been  so  active. 
The  editions  of  Tyndale's  Testament  have  been  hitherto  divided 
into  two  classes,  styled  the  genuine  and  spurious ;  meaniog  by 
the  former  such  as  he  himseu  edited,  and  by  the  latter,  such  a« 
were  printed  from  bis,  by  others.  The  latter  were  not  so  correct, 
but  still  they  nobly  and  effectually  served  their  purpose,  enligh(«D- 
ta%  and  consoling  many  aa  immortal  spirit 
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We  have  already  ffiven  the  history  of  the  first  and  mcobq 
editi<Hi9  prialed  in  1625,  and  ieaiied  from  Worms.  We  now  come 
to  the  first  printed  at  Antwerp  by  Christopher  of  Endhoven,  or 
the  third  edition. 

The  two  months  formally  specified  in  Tunstat'e  injunction  for 
calling  in  books  at  home,  were  not  permitted  to  expire  before  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  King  and  Wobey,  as  well  as  the  Bishops, 
had  entered  fully  into  the  subject  Finding  that,  somehow  or 
other,  copies  were  importing,  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  cut  off 
the  supplies  from  abroad.  Well  aware  that  it  was  from  the  Low 
Countries,  Brabant,  that  all  these  hated  Testaments  had  come,  no 
stone  must  be  left  unturned  to  find  them  out.  All  the  energy  of 
the  English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Lady  Margaret  must  be 
put  to  the  stretch,  and  we  shall  now  have  one  striking  illustraticHL 
of  how  much  in  earnest  were  all  parties — King,  Cardinal,  and 
Bishops — to  arrest  the  progress,  and  prevent  the  triumphs  of  divina 
truth.  O  how  joyfully  would  they  have  consigned  the  last  leaf 
to  the  flames!  And  this  assuredly  Uiey  would  have  done,  but  for 
this  most  annoying  and  hated  "new  invention  of  printing." 
While,  however,  they  were  burning  at  home,  others  were  busy  at 
the  printing  press  abroad,  and,  therefore,  the  frenzy  of  the  enemy 
must  extend  from  England  to  Brabant. 

How  providential  was  il,  that,  by  this  time,  the  power  and  the 
terror  of  Wolsey's  name  were  upon  the  wane  I  Only  a  few  years 
before,  the  Lady  Regent  of  these  countries,  Princess  Margaret, 
had  whbpered  in  his  ear  the  sweet  sound  of  the  Popedom,  and 
her  own  wish  to  see  him  in  the  Papal  Chair ;  nay,  and  proposed 
to  write  to  the  Emperor,  her  nephew,  in  his  favor.  Now,  how- 
ever, she  had  found  good  reason  to  suspect  the  man.  High  words 
had  passed  between  the  parties,  and  also  with  Count  Hoogstrate, 
one  of  the  Lady  Margaret's  Council,  to  whom  apphcation  was  about 
to  be  made.  Wolaey,  moreover,  had  insulted,  by  the  insolence  of 
his  language,  Monsieur  Bever,  the  Lord  of  Campvere  and  Admi- 
ral of  Flanders,  the  Emperor's  ambassador  to  England,  now  re- 
turned to  the  Low  Countries.  Added  to  all  this,  it  had  been  a 
fiivorite  project  of  the  Cardinal  to  withdraw  the  English  merchants 
and  "  the  mart  for  goods,"  from  Antwerp  to  Calais.  All  these 
things  were  against  him  ;  and  the  "  Lords  of  Antwerp,"  who,  at 
one  period,  not  \otia  past,  would  have  at  once  crouched  before  him, 
by  the  go«>d  providence  of  Crod,  will  now  prove  neither  bo  pliant 
nor  obsequious. 

Wolsey,  however,  fuUy  aware  of  all  these  circumstances,  had 
resolved  that  the  search  for  books  upon  the  Continent  should  com- 
mence with  the  highest  authority ;  and  he  must,  therefore,  have 
the  King  on  the  throne,  called  the  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  to 
command  the  destruction  of  the  Sacred  Volume !  The  ink  <^ 
Tunstal's  injunction  was  scarcely  dry,  before  Henry  had  signed 
his  letters ;  one  addressed  to  Princess  Margaret,  and  the  other  to 
the  GiDvemor  of  the  English  House  at  Antwerp.  Wolsey's  let- 
ters, also  dated  the  31st  of  October  and  3d  November,  were  d>- 
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net«d  to  John  SMckett,  the  Ag«nt  for  the  Crowa  and  Eogliah 
Envoy  at  that  court,  and  alt  were  conveyed  by  the  same  meaBen- 
ger.  At  a  fonnal  audience,  ou  Saluiday  the  17th  of  November, 
Hackett  delivered  the  King's  letters  to  the  Lady  Margaret,  in 
presence  of  the  Lords  of  her  Council ;  and,  on  the  19th,  the  Prin- 
cesB  heraelf  replied  to  Henry — "  She  cannot  sufficiently  praise  his 
Majesty's  virluoua  intentions !  She  had  consulted  with  Hackett, 
ana  since  the  reception  of  the  King's  letter,  she  had  pointedly  cran- 
manded  her  officers  to  search  the  country  for  these  boolcs,  intend- 
ing to  proceed  in  all  rigor  against  those  whom  they  found  culpa- 
ble.'' Two  days  after  this,  Hackett  informs  Wolsey  of  bis  cordial 
leceplioo  at  court,  and  that  he  had  "delivered  the  King's  letter  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  who  promised  that  oa 
the  first  day  at  Barrow,  he  would  show  the  King's  highness  and 
the  Cardinal's  mind  and  pleasure  as  touching  these  new  imprinted 
books,  and  shall  do  his  best,  (and  so  will  I,)  utterly  to  destroy,  and 
bring  them  to  nought"  Hackett  is  very  warm  in  the  cause,  for  if 
it  did  not  succeed,  he  thought  that  "  every  fool  would  think  to  be  a 
doctor !" 

But  in  negociatiog  this  business,  our  ambassador  bad  no  eaej 
task  assigned  to  him.  Books  were  to  be  sought  for  in  the  la^ 
and  busy  citv  of  Antwerp.  As  Envoy,  he  lived  fifteen  miles  du- 
tant,  at  Mecniin,  where  the  reigning  Princess  held  her  court.  Id 
Antwerp  itself,  the  Margrave,  as  representative  of  the  Emperor, 
resided ;  but  as  that  city  enjoyed  its  own  laws  and  privileges,  of 
which  the  "  Lords  of  Antwerp"  were  the  guardians,  their  author- 
ity was  paramount  to  all  others.  Hackett  eagerly  desired  to  grat- 
ify the  Cardinal  and  his  English  Bishops,  but  then  be  was  Miout 
to  meddle  with  the  citizens  of  "  no  mean  city." 

On  the  11th  of  December,  Henry's  Secretary,  Mr.  Brian  Tuke, 
•Mit  off  copies  of  7\fndal^s  Testament,  as  an  mdex  to  the  otbeia, 
now  sought  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  the  first  letter,  reporting  progrev, 
is  direct«l  to  him  for  the  King,  dated  the  17th,  before  Hackett 
bad  received  the  books.  The  second,  expressing  great  anxiety  to 
receive  them,  is  five  days  later,  and  addressed  to  Wolsey. 

Along  with  this  letter,  a  second  to  Brian  Tuke,  was  also  sent 
by  Hackett.  His  zeal  was  probably  in  part  professional,  but  tbft 
authorities  at  home  were  iu  full  earnest  as  to  their  anxiety  for  tbe 
destruction  of  the  books.  Copies  of  the  Testaments  had  theifr' 
lore  been  sent,  before  he  wrote  for  them,  and  they  had  arrived  a 
few  days  after  his  letters  of  the  32d. 

In  the  abundance  of  his  zeal,  Hackett  not  only  viaited  Antwerp, 
Barrow,  Zealand,  and  other  places,  but  made  "  privv  inauisitioo^ 
at  Ghent  and  Brttges,  at  Brussels,  Louvaitw,  and  eUew/tere,  after 
books,  which  was  all  in  obedience  to  Wolsey's  instructions ;  so 
that  he  thinks /orfy  marks,  which  he  had  just  received,  should  b» 
allowed  him  for  "expenses  extraordiaary."  The  books,  so  far  as 
detected  there  and  at  Barrow,  were  burned,  though  hi^pily  thejr 
had  found  out  only  apart.  Of  all  this  Hackett  did  not  foil  im< 
mediately  to  inform  tbe  King's  Secretary ;  and  in  bis  sec«Dd  d»> 
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natch  to  Wolsey,  dated  from  Mechlin  the  20th  of  February,  he 
alludes  to  the  subject  a^ain — 

"Please  your  Grace  to  understand,  that  since  my  last  Writing  (o 
your  Grace,  I  have  received  none  of  yours.  I  trust  by  this  time 
your  Grace  has  ample  information  of  such  execution  and  justice 
as  has  been  done  in  the  towns  of  Antwerp  and  Barrow,  upon  all 
such  English  books  aa  we  could  find  in  these  countries,  similar  to 
three  sitch  other  books  as  your  Grace  sent  unto  me  with  my  Lord 
the  Bishop  of  London's  signature." 

That  no  doubt  whatever  might  remain  ae  to  the  species  of  ju3- 
tice  to  which  Hackett  refers,  he  speaks  afterwards,  in  the  same 
letter  of  having  caused  a  good  fire  to  be  made  of  the  Testaments. 
Even  this  much,  however,  had  been  accomplished,  it  is  evident, 
with  no  small  difficulty,  and  it  was,  in  the  end,  only  by  a  stretch 
of  power.  Our  envoy,  therefore,  felt  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  adding — 

"The  Margrave  of  Antwerp,  and  the  Drossard  of  Barghys,  re- 
quired, and  pray  you,  if  it  were  possible,  to  cause  them  to  get  out  of 
England  a  Iraiuilation  of  some  particular  articles  of  heresies  con< 
tained  in  the  said  book,  by  the  which  notification,  they  may  law- 
fully not  only  bum  such  books,  but  also  to  correct  and  puiush  the 
imprimurs,  buyers,  and  sellers  of  them,  both  in  body  and  in  goods, 
for  else,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  (place,)  they  tnay  not  pun- 
ish, nor  make  correction  upon  the  foresaid  men,  neither  upon  their 
^oods,  as  they  say." 

A  fire  was  kindled  by  the  Almighty  in  this  year  1626,  through 
the  instrumentaUty  of  his  servant,  which,  in  the  highest  exercise 
of  his  loving-kindness,  He  has  never  suffered  to  be  extinguished : 
light  was  then  introduced,  which  He  has  never  withdrawn  ;  and 
a  voice  was  then  heard  by  the  people,  which  has  sounded  in  the 
ears  of  their  posterity  to  the  present  hour.  For  whatever  may  be 
•aid  of  men,  as  men,  it  is  to  f A«  word  of  truth  in  the  mugar 
tongue  that  we  owe  everything  in  this  hignly-favored  country. 
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SECTION    IV. 

rBB  tkasslator's  PBoaRERs— hb  sablikst  coNFOsininra— AOiTATiotr  of  bu- 

KOrt SACK  OF  BOMB— COBSEQUBUCBS — FBSSBCHTIOH   III  BNGLABS OPPOSITIOH 

TO  THE  HBW  TEaTUJEHT WABIUK   AlID   XHB    BISHOFS  SHYIFS  IT  UP FRESH 

IMFOSTATIOHS THB    FOQBTH   EDITIOK BCXITTdBEa    BHiarLAKLT   IHTBODIICBV 


In  rttumiDg  to  Tjmdale,  whom  we  left  alone  at  Wonna,  after 
having  completed  his  New  Testaments,  we  do  bo  with  abundant 
evidence,  that  he  had  not  labored  in  vain.  Much  has  vaguely 
been  ascribed  to  Latin  works  then  imported  from  the  Continent, 
and  in  consequence  of  even  their  eSects,  the  "  spirituality"  of  the 
day  no  doubt  dreaded  almost  every  leaf;  but  the  history  already 
given  clearly  shows,  that  the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  was  the  great  object  of  apprehension.  While  yet  in  his 
native  land,  Tyndale  "  had  perceived  by  experience  how  that  it 
was  imposBible  to  stablish  the  lay  people  in  any  truth,  except  the 
Scriptures  were  plainly  laid  before  their  eyes  in  their  mother 
tiHigue,  that  they  might  see  the  process,  order,  and  meaning  of 
the  text :"  and  so  now,  as  the  Word  of  \he  Lord  was  enlightening 
the  minds,  "  couvertii^  the  soul,  and  making  wise  the  simple,"  it 
had  proved  also  "like  a  fire  or  a  hammer,"  and  was  breaking  the 
locks  in  pieces. 

Very  soon,  through  whatever  medium,  Tyndale  was  made  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  storm  that  raged  in  England,  and 
amidst  all  its  tiunultuous  howling,  be  had  ample  encouragement 
to  proceed  with  his  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew ;  but  in  the 
year  1526,  he  must  have  been  also  very  busy  in  preparing  for  the 
press,  as  we  find  that  the  year  1527  was  distinguished  by  the  first 
appearance  of  two  publications,  namely,  his  exposition  of  "  the 
Parable  of  the  Wicked  Mammon,"  and  his  "  Obedience  of  a  Chris- 
tian man." 

Sometime,  however,  before  the  appearance  of  anything  else  in 
print,  we  may  now  safely  assert,  that  Tyndale  had  been  favored 
Dy  the  company,  consolation,  and  assistance  of  hia  devoted  Chris- 
tian friend,  John  Fryth,  who  had  fled  from  Oxford  to  the  Conti- 
nenl  about  September  1526,  and  no  doubt  fiiUy  reported  progress. 

With  a  modestv  and  prudence  highly  characteristic,  our  Trans- 
lator had  put  forth  the  New  Testament  vnihout  his  name,  and  ha 
earnestly  wished  to  have  gone  on,  through  life,  with  anooymoua 
publication ;  but  the  sight  of  a  satirical  Dialwue  and  Prologue, 
by  Roye,  falsely  attributed  to  Tyndale,  had  fully  convinced  Tyn- 
dale that  there  was  an  imperative  necessity,  not  only  for  affixing 
his  name  to  what  he  now  published,  but  for  bis  disclaiming  au 
c<Maneetion  or  even  intercourse  with  Roye,  after  a  certain  period. 

He  says :  "  The  cause  why  I  have  set  mv  name  before  thii 
bule  treatise,  and  have  not  rather  done  it  iu  the  New  Testament, 
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is,  that  then  I  followed  the  counsel  of  Christ,  which  exhorteth  men 
to  do  iheir  good  deeds  secretly,  and  to  be  content  with  the  con- 
acieace  of  well-doing,  and  that  Ood  seetfa  ub:  and  patiently  to 
abide  the  reward  of  the  last  day,  which  Chrisl  hath  purchased  for 
us :  and  now  would  I  fain  have  done  likewise,  but  I  am  compelied 
otherwise  ao  to  do. 

"  While  I  abode  (at  Hamburgh  ?)  a  faithful  companion,  which 
now  hath  taken  anotheT  voyage  upon  him,  to  preach  Christ,  where, 
I  suppose,  he  was  never  vet  preached — God,  which  put  in  his 
heart  thither  to  go,  aend  his  Spirit  with  him,  comfort  him,  and 
bring  his  purpose  to  good  effect ! — one  William  Roye,  a  man  some- 
what crafty,  when  he  cometb  unto  new  acquaintance,  and  before 
he  be  thorough  known,  namely,  when  all  is  spent,  came  unto  me 
and  offered  his  help.  As  long  as  he  had  no  money,  somewhat  I 
could  rule  him ;  but  as  soon  as  he  bad  gotten  him  money,  he  be- 
came like  himself  again.  Nevertheless,  I  suffered  all  things,  till 
that  was  ended  which  I  could  not  do  alone  without  one,  both  to 
write  and  to  help  me  to  compare  the  text  together.  When  that 
was  ended,  I  took  my  leave,  and  bade  him  farewell  for  our  two 
lives,  and,  as  men  say,  a  day  longer.  After  we  were  departed 
(separated,)  he  went  and  gat  him  new  friends,  which  thing  to  do, 
he  passeth  all  that  I  ever  yet  knew.  And  then,  when  he  had 
stored  him  of  money,  he  gat  him  to  Argentine  (Strasburg)  where  he 
profesSeth  wonderful  faculties,  and  maketb  boast  of  do  small  things. 

"A  year  after  that,  and  now  twelve  months  before  the  printing 
of  this  work,  came  one  Jerome,  a  brother  of  Greenwich  also, 
through  Worms  to  Argentine,  (Strasburg,)  saying  that  he  intended 
to  be  Christ's  disciple  another  while,  and  to  keep  as  nigh,  as  Ood 
would  give  him  grace,  the  profession  of  his  baptism,  and  to  get 
his  living  with  his  hands,  and  to  live  no  longer  idly,  and  of  the 
sweat  and  labor  of  Uioee  captives,  which  they  had  taught  not  to 
beUeve  in  Christ,  but  in  cut  shoes  and  russet  coats.  Which  Je- 
rome, with  all  diligence,  I  warned  of  Roye's  boldness,  and  exhorted 
him  to  beware  of  him,  and  to  walk  quietly,  and  with  all  patience 
and  loog-suffering,  according  as  we  have  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
for  an  eosample ;  which  thing  he  also  promised  me. 

"Nevertheless,  when  he  was  come  to  Argentine,  William  Roye, 
(^oee  tongue  is  able  not  only  to  make  fools  stark  mad,  but  also 
to  deceive  Uie  wisest,  that  is,  at  Uie  first  sight  and  acquaintance,) 
gat  him  to  him,  and  set  him  a  work  to  make  rkj/mea  ;  white  he 
himself  translated  a  Dialogue  out  of  Latin  into  English,  in  whose 
prologue  he  promiseth  more  a  great  deal  than,  I  fear  me,  he  will 
ever  pay.  Paul  saith,  '  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive, 
but  be  peaceable  unto  all  men,  and  ready  to  teach,  and  one  that 
can  suffer  the  evil  with  meekness,  and  that  can  inform  them  that 
resist ;  ^f  God  at  any  time  wUl  give  them  repentance  for  to  know 
the  truth.'  It  becometh  not  then  the  Lord's  servant  to  use  railing 
rl^mes,  but  Qod's  word,  which  is  the  right  weapon  to  slay  sin, 
vice,  and  all  iniquity." 

Hera,  in  Tyndole's  awn  wtvds,  we  hare  the  commencement  aai 
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tenninatioQ  (A  Roye's  intorcoarse  with  him  very  distinctly  noted, 
fie  bad  craved  eaiploymeat  in  1624,  and  being  letaiaed,  only  till 
Tyndale  could  proceed  without  bis  aid  as  an  amaouaisia,  he  left 
his  service  at  Wwma,  in  the  summer  of  1525. 

Tyndale  had  already  given  a  epecitnen  of  his  schoIarBhip.  It 
remained  now  to  be  discorered,  whether  he  was  to  be  at  all  dis- 
tinguished as  a  judicious  man ;  a  character  from  which  a  mere 
scholar  often  stands  at  a  great  distance.  One  is  curious  to  hev 
what  be  had  got  to  say  arat,  and  especially,  if  to  England,  from 
the  city  of  Worms.  In  nis  deUberate  judgment,  it  bMomes  evi- 
dent, tnat  most  of  the  evils  with  whicb  hu  native  country  was 
DOW  infested,  were  to  be  traced  to  the  Ume  of  money.  Hence, 
even  the  title  of  this,  his  very  firet  treatise—"  The  Wicked  Uam-r 
mon."  The  "  SpirituaUty"  of  the  day,  so  called,  appeared  to  him 
as  the  " Successors  of  Swion  Magus"  "  who  would  have  bought 
the  gift  of  God  to  have  sold  it  much  dearer."  Bred  up  as  Tyn- 
dale bad  been  in  GloucesUrshire,  it  was  quite  natural  that  he 
should  feel  deeply  for  the  people,  as  ground  down  or  pillaged  by 
ezactiona,  and  "  spiritual  alms,"  falsely  bo  denominated.  It  was 
not,  however,  that  he  had  now  commenced,  by  a  lecture  on  covet- 
oasnese.  Far  from  it  But  the  titU  having  once  attracted  the 
reader's  eye,  aa  it  was  very  likely  to  do,  he  found  himself  at  once 
,  addressed  on  the  only  genuine  origin  of  ail  vital  religion.  Com- 
mencing with  the  great  and  fundamental  subject  of  a  sinner's  ac- 
ceptance before  Oa&  \  beUeving  the  gospel  to  be  the  ministration 
01  righteousness  and  of  the  Spirit,  and  Christ  alone  "the  great 
store-house  of  mercy ;"  he  magnifies  divine  revelati<H>  as  the 
ground  of  all  ceruinty  in  matters  so  important 

The  year  1527  was  made  memorable  for  the  capture  of  RtHoe 
by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  flight  of  the  Poj^  in  disguise. 

Throughout  the  year,  it  might  seem  next  to  impossible  that  any 
mnnent  was  left  to  attend  to  the  suppression  of  Tyndale's  New 
Testament,  or  the  persecution  of  those  who  possessed  it,  But  if 
there  was,  we  can  now  more  fiilly  estimate  the  extent  of  that  ap- 
prebNision  and  anxiety  which  agitated,  even  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  not  only  the  Bishops  of  the  luy,  but  all  the  votaries  of  "  the 
cdd  learning." 

It  was  but  one  shrat  year  since  the  Sacred  Volume  had  arrived 
io  the  country ;  and  yet  see  how  deeply  its  enemies  were  moved. 
The  first  inveterate  o[q>onent  who  excites  notice,  was  "  an  ancient 
doctor,  called,  as  I  remember,"  says  Cavendish,  "  Doctor  (Robert) 
Ridley,  a  ^rj  small  person  in  stature,  but  surely  a  great  and  ex- 
cellent clerk  in  divinity  1"  He  was  celebrated  as  a  canonist,  and 
had  been  consulted  by  Wolsey,  years  before  this,  respecting  the 
preventi<»i  of  Lutberanism.  Related  t^  Cuthbert  Tunstal,  he,  in 
the  year  1623,  bad  made  him  Rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopgate, 
in  1624,  Prebend  (Mora)  of  St  Paul's,  and  more  recently  Reottw 
of  St  Edmond'a,  Lombard  Street  Was  it  wonderful  that  this 
little  man  should  wax  warm  in  the  service  of  the  hierarchy  }  The 
btttuness  of  his  zeal  would  exceed  beUe(  eoold  we  noi  fvesent  a 
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ipeeimen  from  his  own  pen.  Yet  was  he  no  other  than  the  udcU 
of  the  learned  and  amiable  Nicholas  Ridley,  the  future  martyr : 
and  gave  him,  at  hia  sole  expense,  his  fine  education  at  home  and 
abroad!  The  uncle  and  nephew  have  occasionally  been  con- 
founded, though  no  two  men  could  form  a  stronger  contrast 

The  following  singular  letter  of  Robert  Ridley's,  which  haa 
never  been  printed  before,  we  give  entire,  with  the  exceptltm  of  a 
very  few  words,  which  canuot  be  deciphered  in  the  origmal  man- 
uscript. It  is  extremely  valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
informatioa  it  conveys  respecting  Tyndale's^rat  publications ;  but 
as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  of  tkat  precious  criti- 
cism, which  no  doubt  was  then  hailed  as  at  once  masterly  and 
acute.  The  letter  is  dated  24th  February,  and,  as  will  Sippeax 
presently,  in  the  year  1537.  It  is  addressed  to  Henry  Golde  at 
Knolle,  aad  as  chaplain  to  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

"  Master  Golde,  I  heartily  commead  me  unlo  you,  as  concern- 
ing this  common  and  vulgar  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Eogllsh,  done  by  Mr.  William  Hichyns,  otherwise  called  Mr. 
W.  Tyndale,  and  Friar  William  Roye,  manifest  Lutherans,  hero- 
Ucs,  and  apostates,  as  doth  openly  appear,  not  only  by  their  daily 
and  continual  company  and  familiarity  with  Luther  and  his  dis- 
ciples ;  but  much  more  by  their  commentaries  and  annotations  tn 
Matlkew  and  Mark  in  the  first  print — also  by  their  preface 
(proli^ue)  in  the  second  print — and  by  their  introduction  into 
tlu  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  i(oman»— altogether  most  poisoned  and 
abhorrable  heresies  that  can  be  thought.  He  is  not  a  son  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  that  would  receive  a  gospel  of  such  diuomed 
(condemned)  and  precised  heretics,  though  it  were  trus :  like  as 
Paul,  and  our  Saviour  Christ,  would  not  tate  the  true  testimonial 
of  evil  spirits  that  praised  Christ,  saying  that  he  was  the  son  of 
God,  and  that  Paul  nimself  was  a  servant  of  the  true  Ood. 

"  As  for  errors,  if  ye  have  the  first  print  with  annotations,  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  ;  and  the  preface,  all  is  mere  phrenzy.  He  saith 
that  the  Gospel  is  nothingelse  than  the  sweet  promise  of  grac»^ 
so  that,  by  that  means,  'Do  penance'  is  no  part  of  the  Gospel — 
the  Pater  Noster  is  no  part  of  the  Gospel — '  Etepart,  ye  cursed,  mto 
everlasting  fire,'  is  no  part  of  the  Gospel — ^bat  only  such  as  '  Th« 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand'—'  Ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.* 
Also,  he  sailh  in  that  preface  (the  prologue)  and  annotations,  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  virgmity  and  a  whore  of  the  stews, 
if  she  come  to  repentance.  Also,  that  Uke  as  no  man  doth  evil 
to  the  intent  that  ne  should  be  punished  or  hanged  Aerefor ;  so 
no  man  should  do  good  to  have  any  reward  therefor.  To  that  in 
the  Hebrews  concerning  Moses, '  for  he  had  respect  to  the  recom- 
pense of  reward ;'  and  that,  '  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the 
mammon,  that  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  everlast- 
ing tabernacles.'  Also,  he  saith,  that  by  good  works  we  do  noth- 
mg  merit,  in  opposition  to  that  in  the  Corinthians, — '  that  eveir 
one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body,  according  as  he  hatn 
done,  whether  good  or  evil,' — and  that  to  Abraham,  '' 
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thoa  bast  dene  this  thing,'  &c  Also  that  in  Matthew,  '  Because 
I  was  athirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drinki'—also  that '  Come  ye  bleeaed 
of  my  Father,'  &c.  Also,  he  saith,  'that  he  that  doth  anythmgto 
have  a  higher  place  in  heaven,  he  is  proud  as  Satan  and  Lucifer.' 

"  I  have  none  of  these  books,  but  only  I  remember  such  things 
I  read  in  the  preface  and  annotations.  As  for  the  text  of  the 
Qoepti,  first,  the  lilU  is  heretical.  Baying  that  '  it  is  printed  as  it 
vaa  written  by  the  Evangelists,'  while  it  neither  agrees  with  the 
ancient  tranmtion,  nor  with  Grasraus." 

After  quoting,  but  inaccurately,  Tyndale's  version  of  Matthew  L 
1,  19,  and  Romans  y.  13,  he  repeats  that  he  had  rendered  "peni- 
tentiam  agite,"  most  foolishly — Repent. 

"By  this  translation  shall  we  lose  all  these  Christian  words — 
penance,  charity,  confession,  grace,  priest,  church,  which  he  al- 
ways calleth  a  congregation ;  as  if  so  many  Turks,  or  irrational 
animals,  were  not  a  congregation,  except  he  wishes  them  also  to 
be  a  church.     Idolatria,  calleth  he '  worshiping  of  images.' 

"  I  would  that  ye  should  have  seen  my  Lord's  (Tunstal's)  books. 
As  for  the  translation  in  French,  without  any  postile,  it  is,  for  cer- 
tain, condemned  in  Paris,  by  public  decree,  though  it  be  there  done : 
condemned,  I  say,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  publish  it  to  every 
layman,  but  by  ihe  priests,  whose  lips  keep  knowledge — and  so  it 
v-as  in  the  old  law,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  Tide  '  Suto- 
rem  de  translatione  BiblieB.' 

"  1  certify  you,  that  if  ye  look  well,  ye  shall  not  look  three  lines 
without  fault  in  all  the  book,  but  I  have  not  the  book  to  mark 
them  out, — ye  should  have  had  leisure  yourself  to  have  done  it . 
Howbeit,  it  becometh  the  people  of  Christ  to  obey  their  rulers, 
which  hath  given  study,  and  la  learned  in  such  matters,  as  their 
people  should  hear  and  believe.  They  should  not  jndge  the  doc- 
trine of  Paul,  nor  of  Paul's  vicars  and  successors,  but  bejudged  by 
their  learning,  as  long  as  they  know  nothing  contrary  dod's  laws, 
— as  St.  Bernard  saith,  mostgoodly  and  clerkly,  in  bis  book, '  De 
di^>ensatione  et  precepto.'     vale,  in  all  haste,  your  own, 

"RoBEHT  Ridley,  Priest" 

"  Item,  that  of  Paul, — '  stultas  questiones  devita,'  dtc. — '  beware 
(rf' foolish  problems  or  questions  in  tbeschools.'  This,  without  doubt, 
i»  said  in  hatred  of  the  schoUstic  divinity,  and  of  the  Universi- 
tiea !"  Such  a  thing  is  in  the  tnmslatifHi,  lliough  it  be  not  in  the 
«ame  words. 

"Shew  ye  to  the  people,  that  if  any  be  of  so  proud  and  stub- 
born stomach,  that  he  will  believe  there  is  no  fault  nor  error,  ex- 
cept it  be  declared  to  him  that  he  may  see  it,  let  him  come  hither 
to  my  Lord,  which  hath  profoundly  examuied  all,  and  he  shall  hear 
and  see  errors,  except  that  be  be  blind,  and  have  no  eye." 

"24/A  February. 

"Te  shall  not  need  to  accuse  this  translation.     It  is  accused 
and  damned  (condemned)  by  the  consent  of  the  Prelates  and 
learned  men ;  and  commanded  to  be  burnt,  both  here  and  beymtd 
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the  sea,  where  it  many  hundred  of  them  burnt ;  so  that  it  ia  too 
late  now  to  ask  reaaon  why  that  be  coadenmed,  and  which  be  the 
&ult8  and  errors.  Luther  and  hia  school  teacheth,  '  that  we  do 
not  co-operate  with  the  grace  of  God,  but  are  only  passive  as 
Btooes  or  blocks.'  Because  of  that,  this  text,  '  noQ  ego,  sed  gratia 
dei  mectim,'  thus  ia  trtmalated — 'not  I,  but  the  grace  of  Qod  in 
me* — which  how  heretically,  wickedly,  seditious^,  and  fiaJsely  it 
is  translated,  he  who  does  not  perceive  is  stupid ! 

"  My  Lord,  your  master,  (Warham,)  hath  of  these  books  given 
and  aent  to  nun,  by  my  Lord,  (Tunstal,)  my  master.  Shew  the 
people  that  ye  be  come  to  declare  unto  them  that  certain  books  be 
coademned  by  the  council,  and  profound  examination  of  the  Pre- 
lates, and  fatners  of  the  Church. 

"  To  Master  Henry  Oolde, 

Chaplain  to  my  Lord  of  CatUerbury,  at  KnoUe." 

This  man  quotes  from  memory  and  at  random.  It  ia  altogether 
unnecessary  to  trace  his  mistakes,  whether  wilful  or  not ;  and  yet 
this  Strang  farrago,  however  inaccurate  and  calumnious  in  its 
blind  criticisms,  is  still  of  great  value,  aa  a  link  in  our  narrative,  and 
as  lending  to  it  a  degree  of  precision,  hitherto  unobserved,  if  not  un- 
known. Even  from  this  document  alone,  there  can  be  no  que&- 
tion  now,  that  in  the  year  1626,  Tyndale's  quarto  Testament, 
with  tiie  prologue  prefixed,  was  circulating  in  England.  We  now 
learu,  however,  that  there  was  an  edition  of  Matthew  and  Mark 
aeparately,  which  he  designatea  ihe  first  print. 

notwithstanding  the  solemn  and  pointed  injunctions  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  issued  in 
the  close  of  1S26,  calling  in  both  editions,  both  Bishc^  had  found 
that  the  poaaeaaora  of  the  Sacred  Volume  were  by  no  meana  dis- 
poaed  to  surrender  it,  merely  for  being  threatened ;  and  as  for  the 
copies  still  abroad,  if  the  influence  of  Wolsey  over  Brabant  was 
last  year  less  than  it  had  been,  in  this,  of  course,  it  was  lower  still. 
His  political  leanings  were  now  better  known,  not  only  to  the 
Emperor  and  tbe  Lady  Margaret,  but  to  the  Lords  of  Antwerp, 
and  all  the  merchants.  Hackett  the  ambassador,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  implored  a  list  of  heresies,  taken  out  of  the  Testa- 
ment, to  be  translated  into  German,  that  he  might  proceed  at 
Antwerp  or  other  places  with  more  rigor  and  despatch ;  but  Pro- 
vidence intervening,  Wolsey  was  engrossed  in  far  different  em- 
ployment ;  and  so  now,  it  seems,  if  any  more  Testaments  are  to 
te  obtained,  they  must  be  bought,  not  seized.  The  embasaador 
either  dared  not,  or  could  not,  play  the  same  game  a  second  time. 

At  his  wits'  end,  as  we  have  ^ready  seen,  Hackett  was  the  first 
who  suggested  the  idea  of  purchasing  and  burning,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  circulation ;  and  all  preceding  accounts  hiiherto  printed, 
without  exception,  hold  up  Tunstal  as  the  only  man  who  adopted 
it.  But  this,  Uke  too  many  others,  is  a  general  mistake,  as  for 
two  years  to  come  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  purchasing 
began  with  a  higher  ecclesiastical  authority  than  that  of  Tunstal ; 
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nor  ahould  the  step  be  represented  as  merelf/  foolish,  even  although 
it  actually  furthered  the  work  il  was  meant  to  crush.  The  fact 
was,  that  these  Bishops  were  in  a  frenzy,  yet  none  of  them  were 
80  far  gone,  as  to  purchase  without  a  reason.  Any  one  of  them, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  was  not  disposed  to  be  at  more  expense 
than  what  was  absolutely  necessary :  but  they  were  certainly  in 
great  haste,  because  the  haste  of  fear,  and  so  the  purchase  became  a 
matter  of  necessity,  not  of  choice;  since  the  rights  of  the  subject  were, 
at  this  moment,  for  better  understood  at  Antwerp  ttian  iu  Ebgland. 

It  was  Warham,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  in  the 
spring  of  1627,  had  busied  himself  m  procuring  what  copies  could 
M  found  out  abroad  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  a  part  of  Tyndale's  original  editions  in 
quarto  and  octavo,  though  there  niifhl  be  some  of  the  third  Ant- 
werp impression  among  them.  Wolsey  and  Warham  were  not 
far  Koin  being  as  much  at  variance,  as  were  Herod  and  Pontius 
Pilate,  in  the  days  of  old;  but,  as  opposition  to  the  Saviour  made 
them  friends  for  the  moment,  ao  in  opposition  to  His  Word,  these 
modem  authorities  were  cordially  united.  One  curious  letter, 
uever  printed,  still  remains,  affording  a  most  miserable  picture  of 
the  whole  fraternity  at  this  period.  It  is  from  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dated  the  I4th  of  June  1527. 

"  In  right  humble  manner  I  commend  me  unto  your  good  Lord- 
ship, doing  the  same  to  understand  that  I  lately  received  your  letters 
dated  at  your  Manor  of  Lambeth,  the26th  day  of  the  month  of  May, 
by  the  which  I  do  perceive  that  your  Grace  hath  lately  gotten  into 
your  hands  aU  the  hooks  of  the  Ne^  Testament  translated  into 
English,  and  printed  beyond  the  sea ;  as  toell  those  wUh  the  glosses 
joined  unto  them,  as  the  other  vUkout  the  glosses ;  by  means  of 
exchange  by  you  made  therefore,  to  the  sum  of  lxvi.  li,  ix.  s.,  iiii.  d. 

"Surely,  in  mine  opinion,  you  have  done  them  a  gracious  and 
blessed  deed,  and  God,  I  doubt  not,  shall  highly  reward  you  there- 
fae !  And  when  in  your  said  letters  ye  wnte  that  in  so  much 
as  this  matter  and  the  danger  thereof  if  remedy  had  not  been  pro- 
vided, should  Dot  only  have  touched  you,  but  tUl  the  Bishops 
within  your  province ;  and  that  it  is  no  reason  that  (he  whole 
charge  and  cost  thereof  should  rest  only  on  you ;  but  that  they 
and  every  of  them,  for  their  part,  should  advance  and  contribute 
certain  sums  of  money  toward  the  same,  and  for  that  intent,  de- 
sire me  to  certify  you  what  convenient  sum  I,  for  my  part,  will  be 
contented  to  advance  in  this  behalf,  and  to  make  payment  there- 
to to  Master  WilUam  Polkyn,  yotu'  servant ;  Pleaselh  it  you  to 
understand,  that  I  am  right  well  contented  to  give  and  advance  in 
this  behalf  ten  mark's,  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  delivered 
unto  the  said  Master  Potkyn,  shortly ;  the  which  sum  I  think  suf- 
ficient for  my  part,  if  every  Bishop  within  your  said  province  make 
like  c<mtnbution  and  advancement,  after  the  rate  and  substance 
of  their  benefices.  Nevertheless,  if  your  Grace  think  this  sum  of 
ten  marks  not  sufficient  for  my  part  in  this  matter,  your  further 
]deasure  known  I  shall  be  as  glad  to  conform  myself  themmto  in 
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this,  or  any  other  matter  concerning  the  Church,  u  anr  otber 
subject  within  your  province — as  knows  Ahnighty  Qoi,  who  long 
preserre  you,  to  his  most  pleasure,  and  your  heart's  desire.  At 
Hozne,  in  Suflfolk,  the  14th  day  of  June  1527.— Tour  humble 
obediencer  and  bondman." 

Such  was  the  letter  of  Richard  Nikke  or  Nix,  dictated  in  aU 
probability,  for  he  was  literally  blind  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
now  about  seventy-seren  years  of  age  !  His  signature  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  blind  man's  mark.  Few  individuals  in  England 
were  more  annoyed  by  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  than  he 
was.  We  shall  find  him  persecutine  and  consigning  Bilney  to 
the  flames ;  for  he  lived  nme  years  longer,  and  died,  as  he  had 
Ured,  blind  in  every  sense,  in  January,  1636,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  at  least  86 !  But  we  shall  meet  with  him  more  than  aace, 
before  bis  death. 

If  Warham  waa  busy  abroad,  Tunstal  was  not  less  so  at  home ; 
if  the  one  was  eager  to  prevent  importation,  the  latter  had  not 
relaxed  in  anxiety  to  obtam  all  those  books  that  wer&  in  use.  He 
seems,  bowerer,  lo  hare  been  annoyed  by  a  double  euspicion ;  that 
his  Archdeacons  were  either  remiss  in  obeying  his  injunctions,  or 
the  people  were  too  knowing  for  all  their  research.  Both  suspi- 
cions were,  in  &ct,  not  without  foundation.  Tunstal,  iherefne, 
instead  of  waiting  longer  for  the  owners  of  the  Testaments  deliv- 
ering them  up,  resolved  upon  a  strict  visitation  of  his  whole  dio- 
cese this  summer.  But  see  again  the  kind  interposition  of  a  gra- 
cious providence !  This  man,  as  well  as  Wolsey  and  Sir  Thomaa 
More,  must  all  prepare  in  June  to  embark  for  France,  where  they 
are  to  remain  till  the  month  of  October.  The  consequence  was, 
that  although  the  visitation  was  remitted  to  Oefirey  WharttHi,  as 
his  Vicar,  little,  or  rather  nothing,  was  done  in  the  way  of  perse- 
cution till  Tunstfil's  return. 

After  his  return,  however,  he  had  received  some  written  infor- 
mation against  certain  individuals ;  and  in  November,  as  already 
explained,  the  bishops  were  summcmed  by  Wolsey,  as  Ticar-Cien- 
eral  of  all  England,  to  meet  him  at  Westminster.  He  opened  hia 
court  in  this  character,  and  couunenced  the  proceedings,  "  but  be- 
cause," says  Foxe,  "  he  was  otherwise  occupied  with  of  airs  of  the 
realm,  he  committed  the  hearing  of  the  matter  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  to  other  Bishops  there  present,  or  to  three  of  them, 
to  proceed  against  all  men,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  as  also 
against  writings  and  books— giving  them  fiill  power  to  detenuiae 
upon  them." 

"  Bilney  and  Arthur,  being  leading  characters,  the  court  waa 
opened  with  their  examination,  and  this  was  their  secwid  appear- 
ance. Arthur  abjured,  nor  do  we  ever  hear  of  him  again.  Bilney 
abjured,  bore  a  foggot  on  his  shoulder  at  St  Paul's,  and  was  re- 
manded to  "  a  prison  appointed  by  the  Cardinal,  till  he  should  be 
by  him  released." 

Nothing,  it  is  true,  could  be  more  unlikely,  than  that  any  more 
copies  of  the  Sacred  Volume  should  arrive  in  Uiis  country  at  such 
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a  triais ;  it  mifht  seem  alu^ther  imposaiUe.  Tbroaghout 
the  wbole  year,  Englaod,  under  Wotsey'a  iofluence,  was  foment- 
iog  war  with  the  Emperor,  and  cxmeequenlly  with  the  Low 
Cwmtries,  or  PUoders,  but  courting  alliance  with  Praoce.  In 
the  latter,  there  were,  of  course,  no  English  Scriptures ;  in  the 
former,  copies  were  lying  ready  for  being  introduced  here  confiden- 
tially, with  secrecy  and  silence.  But  if  there  should  be  a  bar  to 
merchandise  in  general,  and  the  merchants  of  Flanders  and  Eng- 
land cannot  exchange  goods,  how  was  there  any  chance  of  con- 
veying the  "Book  of  Gwl"  with  thein,  or  under  their  cover?  It 
had  come  through  this  medium  before,  but  bow  could  it  by  any 
possibility  do  so  now? 

The  reader  may  recollect,  that  the  year  1627  was  introduced 
by  severe  disease.  Immediately  after  this,  in  consequence  of  "  the 
great  raiae  which  fell  in  the  sowing  time,"  by  the  fall  of  the  year, 
bread  advanced  to  such  a  price,  that  the  people  were  in  danger  of 
starvation.  Wheal,  at  last,  not  only  hatf  risen  from  sixteeu  shil- 
lings to  one  pound  six  shillings  and  eightptnce  the  quarter,  but 
ere  long  it  was  not  to  be  obtained  foi  money.  Commissioners 
were  sent  into  every  county  to  inquire  what  wheat  remained  in 
the  realm  ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  enjoin  that  none  should  ho 
conveyed  from  one  county  to  another.  The  consequence  was, 
London  at  last  eo  felt  the  pressure,  that  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
came  to  Wolsey  on  his  return  from  France,  and  t(dd  him,  "  either 
Uie  people  must  die  from  famine,  or  else  they,  with  strong  hand, 
will  fetch  corn  from  ihem  that  have  it."  He  cared  little  for  any 
man's  life,  when  bis  path  was  crossed,  and  put  them  off  with,  no 
doubt,  a  daring  falsehood ! — that  the  King  of  France  had  said  to 
bim,  that  "  if  he  had  but  three  bushels  of  wheat,  England  should 
have  two,  so  much  he  loveth  and  regardeth  this  realm  P  This 
was  at  least  acknowledging,  that  while  be  was  abroad,  the  scarcity 
was  well  known  to  him,  amidst  all  his  gorgeous  parade.  The 
people  then,  from  day  to  day,  looked  fiH-  French  wheat,  but  none 
came ;  and  what  is  more  observable,  even  such  as  the  English 
merchants  had  bought  and  skipped  in  Normandy  and  other  places, 
was  there  restrained,  so  that  all  relief  from  these  parts  entirely 
failed !  And  what  ihen  7  Let  the  old  contemporary  chronicler 
of  the  day  tell  the  rest : — 

"  But  the  gentle  merchants  of  the  Stilyard  brought  from  Dant- 
zic,  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  other  places  great  plenty ;  and  so 
did  other  merchants  from  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Frisland,  so  that 
wheat  was  better  cheap  in  London  than  in  all  England  over. 
Then  the  people  said, — 'See  how  we  had  been  served  by  the 
Frenchmen  in  our  necessity,  if  the  Emperor's  subjects  had  not 
holpen  us.'  For  this  kindness,  the  common  people  loved  the  Em- 
peror better,  and  all  his  subjects.  Henry  the  VIII.,  however,  hear- 
ing of  the  stoppage  of  the  French  wheat,  lent  the  city  a  thousand 
Juarters.  '  Then  within  short  space,  the  merchants  of  London  so 
iligenlly  made  provision  in  all  places  for  wheat  and  p'e,  that  after 
Christmas  they  lacked  none,  and  alt  the  parties  iidjoining  to  them 
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were  bio  to  fetch  wheat  of  them,  and  none  to  them  was  decied, 
notwithstanding  the  unkind  commandment  given,  that  the  Loo- 
doners  should  none  have  of  them." 

And  thus  it  was,  that  a  way  was  opened  for  the  introduction  of 
more  books !  On  board  of  tnese  veaaela  with  grain,  there  must 
hare  been  various  importations  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament : 
but  one  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  as  it  included 
not  less  than  five  hundred  copies  bv  one  man.  Yes,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  fury  of  Hackett,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Endhoven, 
another  printer  in  Antwerp  had  already  finished  another  edition ! 
Thu  was  now  the  second  m  that  place,  or  the  fourth  in  all.  The 
fact  comes  out,  incidentally,  about  four  months  after  this,  in  the 
examination  of  a  distributor,  before  Tunstal.  He  had  been 
charged  with  going  about  to  buy  a  great  number  of  New  Testa- 
ments, when  he  emits  the  following  answer :~"  That  about  Christ- 
mas last,  (Dec.  1627,}  there  came  a  Dutchman,  being  now  in  the 
Fleet  prison,  which  would  have  sold  this  respondent  two  or  three 
hundred  of  the  said  New  Testamenta  in  English,  which  this 
respondent  did  not  buy,  but  sent  him  to  Mr.  Fysh.  Connect  this 
with  the  following  entry  in  Foxe's  list  of  persons  abjured  in  1528. 
"John  Raimund,  [Ruremonde,]  a  Dutchman,  for  causing  fifteen 
hundred  of  Tyndale's  New  Testaments  to  be  printed  at  Antwerp, 
and  for  bringing  five  hundred  into  England." 

One  distinguishing  feature  of  this  edition  consists  in  certain 
woodcuts.  It  is  thus  referred  to  by  Joye,  as  the  second  Dutch 
edition — "  They  printed  it  again,  also  without  a  corrector,  in  a 
greater  letter  and  volume,  with  the  figures  in  the  Apocalypse, 
which  were  much  falser  than  their  first ;"  and  alluding  then  to  the 
former  impression,  he  adds,  "  there  were  of  them  bath  about  five 
thousand  Dooks  printed."  One  copy  of  this  book,  which  appears 
to  have  been  reprinted  from  the  quarto  edition  of  Tyndale,  is  sup- 
poeed  to  be  in  tne  library  of  Emanuel  Collie,  Cambridge. 

"  There  is  a  copy  of  this  edition,"  says  Dr.  Waterland  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  "  belonging  to  Emanuel  College,  marked  L  6-66:  I  have 
it  now  in  my  hand.  I  make  this  judgment  from  the  ^urea,  that 
is  cuts,  drawings,  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  imperfect,  both  begin- 
ning and  end,  torn  out.  It  is  a  large  13mo.  if  it  may  not  be 
called  a  small  8vo.  The  titles  and  chapters  are  in  red  letter. 
There  is  a  part  of  '  the  prologe  unto  the  New  Testament^'  at  the 
beginning." 

Another  account  states — "  It  is  printed  in  black  letter,  within 
border  lines  of  red  ink;  and  the  head  line  throughout,  the  bead 
of  each  book  and  chapter,  the  notation  marks,  and  moat  of  the 
initial  letters,  are  also  m  red.  The  volume  has  marginal  referen- 
ces, a  small  woodcut  at  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  books,  and 
larger  ones  in  the  Revelations,  also  gtosses  at  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ters. It  commences  on  iii.,  in  the  middle  of '  A  prologue  unto  the 
Newe  TestaraenL'  It  has  no  folios,  and  a  full  page  contains  37 
lines,  exclusive  of  the  head  line." 

The  fad  was,  and  it  is  animating  to  discover  it  even  now,  that 
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nicb  a  book  was  priDtiog  in  Antwerp  at  the  very  time  when  End- 
hoven  was  suffering;  for  so  early  as  the  preceding  May,  and  just 
about  the  time  that  Warham  was  rejoicing  over  his  purchase  of 
Testaments,  the  printer  had  completed  the  volume !  Thus,  after 
all  the  toil  of  Master  Hackett,  he  was  then  the  subject  ai  fresh 
alarm.  On  the  23d  of  May  1627,  therefore,  he  wrote  to  Wolsey 
as  follows : — 

"  And  now  it  shall  please  your  Grace  to  understand  that  the 
21et  day  of  this  month,  at  Mechlin,  I  was  advertised  for  truth  that 
notwithstanding  any  correction  that  has  been  done  in  these  parts 
before,  yet  now  of  the  new,  some  new  printers  of  the  town  of  Ant- 
werp have  brought  to  be  sold  to  this  Barrow  market  divers  English 
books  entitled  '  The  New  Testament  f  for  the  which  cause  I  nave 
come  hither,  to  see  correction  and  punisbmeat  to  be  done  upon  the 
said  books  ;  of  which  I  have  found  24  in  one  man's  hand.  We 
seek  for  more,  and,  doubtless,  I  trust  shortly  to  see  them  burned, 
and  as  many  such  like  as  I  can  find  in  these  countries." 

He  then  urges  once  more  the  necessity  for  a  specific  list  of 
heresies  to  be  sent  him,  that  he  might  punish  the  printers  person- 
ally, as  well  OB  burn  the  books ;  and,  by  way  of  enforcing  this, 
he  has  more  heavy  tidings  to  convey — 

"  I  bear  say  that  there  has  been  at  the  last  Frankfort  (spring) 
market,  more  than  two  thousand  suck  like  English  books !  bat 
there,  like  as  I  hear  say,  they  favor  greatly  Luther's  acts,  and 
sustain  that  he  writeth  the  truth  I  and  leave  all  good  (dd  cus- 
toms." 

Under  all  these  circumstances  it  is  now  almost  evident,  that 
part  of  this  fourth  edition  bad  found  its  way  into  England,  by  the 
end  of  1627 ;  for  that  Testaments  did  arrive  at  this  gloomy  and 
necessitous  period,  there  can  now  be  no  question.  Men  are  but 
too  apt  to  overlook  the  footsteps  of  a  particular  providence,  but  the 
arrival  of  books  through  such  a  meaium,  and  at  such  a  period, 
was  too  remarkable  an  event  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Could 
it  foil  to  be  observed  with  gratitude  at  the  time  1  After  turning 
"a  fruitful  land  into  barrenness,"  and  the  people  were  "brought 
low,  through  oppression,  affliction,  and  sorrow ;"  with  bread-corn, 
came  the  breaa  from  heaven.  Through  these  very  channels,  the 
Sacred  Volume  had  come  before,  and  now,  notwithstanding  all  the 
wrath  and  rage  in  high  places,  it  came  again.  The  bread  that 
perisheth  must  rise  in  price,  and  finally  fail,  that  the  bread  of  life 
may  come.  He  who  appointed  a  way  for  his  anger,  was  at  the 
same  moment  preparing  a  way  also  for  the  reception  of  His  Word. 
In  wrath  he  remembered  mercy.  Well  might  the  people  have 
■aid — "  Whoso  is  wise,  and  will  observe  these  things,  even  they 
■hall  understand  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord." 
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SECTION    T. 

nWDALS  Atm   FBTTH — BBOLABD  ASD  nAU— IROLAKD  ABD ITALT — XETEOCPIOI 
PRBSENT  FBBSSCUnOlt  U  EBCLjUR) ^ABBESTBD  BT  PBEVAIUIIO  DIBEA8B FEB- 

ncoTiON  or  abtwebf — boblt  wiTHaiooD  abd  dbpbatbd — wolset's  fdrbdit 

ATTEB  TYBDALB  JUTD  OTHBU ALL  DT  VAIII. 

In  the  courBe  of  the  year  1628,  we  bare  no  distinct  account  of 
■oythiog  new  having  issued  from  the  press,  translated  or  com- 
posed  by  Tyndale ;  altbough  some  of  his  smaller  tracts,  without 
date,  may  have  been  printed.  There  were,  however,  fresh  editions 
of  his  two  publications,  already  mentioned.  Of  "  the  Parable," 
there  was  one  if  not  two  editions,  and  of  "  the  Obedience"  cer> 
tainlv  two,  the  first  of  which  is  dated  in  May,  and  the  second  in 
Octocter  of  this  year.  That  the  books  bad  been  read  or  purchased 
with  avidity,  and  were  in  growing  demand ;  this,  especially  in 
those  early  days,  is  ^oof  sufficient ;  but  not  one  of  these  were 
pinted  at  Worms.  Tyndale  and  Fryth  had  now  certainly  re- 
moved elsewhere.  All  these  pieces  were  printed  at  one  place  and 
by  the  same  man — Hans  Lult,  a  favorite  printer  "  at  Malborough 
in  the  land  of  Hesse,"  or  Marburg,  the  capital  of  Upper  Heass. 
To  our  Translator,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  this  plaM 
must  have  become  strongly  attractive.  There  is  no  intimation  or 
even  hint  of  any  visit  yet  paid  to  Wittenberg;  it  was  still  iXN) 
mSes  distant,  and  it  becomes  more  thail  doubtful  whether  Tyndale 
was  ever  there.  Marburg,  the  ancient  Mattium,  a  situate  on  the 
light  bank  of  the  Lahn,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  41  miles  north 
from  Frankfort. 

Nor  are  we  at  any  loss  to  understand  bow  Tyndale  was  hera 
engaged,  it  must  have  been  a  mighty  addition  to  his  comfort,  for 
such  a  man  as  Roye  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Fryth.  The  former 
once  dismissed,  in  1636  Fryth  had  reached  his  friend  and  father 
of  the  same  opinions.  Equally  interested  in  the  translation  of  tha 
Scriptures  for  their  native  land,  from  day  to  day  this  subject  had 
fully  engrossed  their  minds.  But  at  present  we  refrain  from  say* 
ingmore  till  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  were  printed. 

lohn  Fryth  was  bom  in  1503,  at  Westerham,  a  market-town  in 
Kent,  near  the  head  of  the  Darent,  a  tributary  of  the  Thames.  It 
was  allowed,  even  by  his  enemies,  that  Fryth  was  an  excellent 
•cholar,  after  the  advantages  he  had  enjoyed,  first  at  Cambridge, 
and  tlien  at  Oxford,  thus  reversing  the  order  of  Tyndale's  educa- 
lion.  As  Fryth,  however,  received  his  University  education  at 
King's  Colles^e,  Cambridge,  he  must,  of  course,  also  have  been  a 
scholar  at  Eton.  It  was  while  proceeding  in  his  studies,  that 
Tyndale  was  at  Cambridge,  and  through  his  instrumentality,  as 
Foze  expresses  it,  Fryth  "  first  received  into  his  heart  the  seed  oi 
the  gospel,  and  sincere  godliness."  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  a 
sircumstance  not  to  be  forgotten  in  our  future  history,  that  Fryth 
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had  far  biB  tnlor  ao  Mher  than  St«>hea  Oardiner,  the  future  Bishop 
ti  WinchcBter.  Some  time  in  1523,  when  Tyndale  waa  in  Lon- 
don, it  is  next  to  certain  his  much-loved  friend  mast  have  been 
vith  him,  since  before  tbey  were  separated,  and  Fryth  remaioed 
bdiiad,  it  has  been  stated,  that  they  used  to  converse  respecting 
the  necessity  for  the  Scriptures  being  "turned  into  Xhe  vulgar 
speech,  that  the  poor  might  also  read  and  see  the  simple,  plain 
Word  of  God."  In  this  case,  Fryth  must  have  looked  and  longed 
for  success  to  attend  the  enterprise  of  the  man  be  most  loved  upon 
•artb. 

Tyndale,  however,  sailing  for  Hambursb,  Fryth  was,  ere  long, 
selected,  for  his  acquirements,  as  a  Cambndge  scholar ;  and  called 
away  to  Oxford  by  Wolsey,  became,  as  we  nave  seen,  a  canon  in 
Cardinal  College.  Having  already  proceeded  as  B.A.  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Oxford  in  December 
1626.  Fryth  coald  not  have  been  idle  in  advancing  his  opinions, 
fat  tboee  youn^  men  from  Cambridge,  already  mentioned,  were 
much  o(  his  mmd.  But  in  two  months,  even  to  a  day,  after  he 
had  taken  his  degree,  not  only  be,  but  they,  had  incurred  high  dis- 
[deasure.  These  men  might  have  been  styled  "  the  hope  of  the 
nation,"  though  we  have  heard  old  Warham  rale  them,  in  his  let- 
ter to  Wolsey,  as  nothing  more  than  "  a  number  of  young  uncir- 
cwnspect  fools."  F\>als  they  might  be  called  by  the  Primate  of 
England,  but  ttHeircum»p«ct  waa  not  the  right  word.  Geaemlly 
speaking,  ibey  were  looking  in  one  direction,  and,  at  the  moment, 
saw  fejther  than  their  calumniator.  Here  at  least  waa  Fryth  ; 
but  little  did  Wolsey  imagine,  that  in  selecting  him,  and  most 

ebly  by  hia  tutor  Qardiner't  recommendation,  be  bad  laid  his 
on  the  ardent  admirer  of  that  man  whom  he  was  afterwards 
so  eager  to  apprehend  on  the  Continent.  Left  behind  in  Englaud, 
Fryth  had  proved,  among  hia  fellows,  an  expectant  of  whatever 
Tyndale  should  be  able  to  accomplish ;  and  one  can  more  easily 
owceive  than  express  how  he  must  have  hailed  the  arrival  and  the 
very  first  sight  of  the  New  TesUment  at  Oxford.  It  certainly  bad 
been  longea  for,  and  it  came  at  last. 

Fryth  was  then  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  not  only  a  lover 
of  learning,  but  acute  and  eminent  in  talent.  Yet,  once  awara 
of  the  cruelties  practised  on  Dalaber  and  Garret,  as  already  de- 
tailed, and  being  so  &r  at  liberty,  he  effected  his  escape,  and 
landed,  like  his  forerunner,  on  a  foreign  shore.  This  could  not 
possibly  be  before  the  autumn  of  1626,  so  that  the  undivided  credit 
<^  translating  the  New  Testament,  and  forwarding  it  to  his  coun- 
try, remains  with  Tyndale  alone.  The  flight  of  Fryth  has  been 
puced  much  later,  even  in  1528,  but  it  isendent  that  he  durst  not 
have  remained  so  long.  That  be  ever  reviaited  England  before 
be  came  to  die  at  the  stake,  we  hare  no  certain  evidence ;  hot 
we  now  see  him  as  the  able  coadjutor  of  his  elder  brother  for 
years. 

At  the  eommenoement  of  1538,  the  New  Testament  of  Tyn- 
dale had  been  introduced  into  England  for  the  space  of  two  yean^ 
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a  fact  which  will  be  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  disclosures  of 
the  present  period.  Speaking  generally  of  these  times,  Strype 
has  said, — "  the  New  Testament  translated  by  Hitch^t,  that  is 
Tyndale,  was  in  many  hands,  and  read  with  great  application 
and  joy ;  and  they  had  secret  meetings,  in  whi&h  they  mstrueted 
each  other  jint  of  God's  Word  f  but  after  carefully  examining  the 
minute,  though  scattered  details,  a  far  more  interesting  and  gra- 
phical account  now  comes  out,  not  only  of  these  two  years,  but  of 
the  years  preceding. 

From  the  days  of  John  WicktiSe,  if  not  Richard  Filzrslpb,  the 
disciplee  of  Christ  were  much  in  the  same  situation  with  those 
Israelites  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  whom  God  "  reserved  to  himself." 
Hidden  and  unknown,  their  number  can  never  be  ascertained, 
otherwise  it  probably  would  surprise  us,  as  much  as  the  "  seven 
thousand"  did  the  desponding  prophet  of  old.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  manuscript  were  read 
in  secret,  and  by  many  with  great  profit,  notwithstanding  all  the 
virulent  opposition.  Our  only  key  to  the  extent  of  this,  is  to  be 
found  in  tne  opposition  displayed.  Mere  gleams  of  light  obtained 
from  the  Sacred  Word,  were  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  wrath  of 
the  oppressor.  During  the  fifteenth  century,  various  cases  of  ab- 
juration and  burning  for  heresy  had  occurred,  but  from  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  sixteenth,  as  light  increased,  the  opposition  be- 
came more  determined  and  systematic.  Particular  periods  are 
then  to  be  marked  as  seasons  of  persecution.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  first  ten  years,  though  disgraced  by  not  a  few  instances  of 

freat  cruelty ;  the  years  1511  under  Warham  of  Canterbury  and 
milh  of  Lincoln ;  1509  to  1517  under  Fitzjames  of  London  ;  and 
above  all,  1521,  under  Longland  of  Lincoln,  were  bo  many  seasons 
of  the  most  determined  opposition  to  the  Word  of  God.  Nor 
should  it  be  unobserved  that  all  these  persecutions,  including  even 
the  last,  were  on  account  of  opinions,  not  gathered  or  received 
from  any  foreign  land  or  Contmental  Christian.  Whatever  those 
opinions  were,  they  were  indigenous  to  this  coimtry,  and  an 
mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  ceruin  portions  of  the  Sacred  Writmgs 
in  l^iglish  manuacripL  Before,  and  even  \oo^  before  the  name 
of  Luther  was  heard  of  by  the  people,  these  opinions  were  sifted, 
debated,  and  maintained ;  nay,  as  late  as  1621,  though  the  writ- 
ings of  the  German  Reformer  were  then  publicly  denounced,  they 
were  as  yet  locked  m>  in  Latin,  so  that,  amidst  all  the  barbarities 
of  that  year,  under  Longland,  we  hear  of  no  punishment  inflicted 
for  Lutberanism  so  called.  It  is  certainly,  therefore,  to  be  regretted 
that  even  British  historians,  in  too  many  instances,  should  have 
•0  hastily  looked  over  to  Germany,  as  accourUing  for  the  com- 
mencement and  progress  of  all  that  occurred  in  their  own  country 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  After  an  examina- 
lim  of  the  official  records  of  the  day,  and  other  original  manu- 
scripts, more  patient  and  laborious  than  that  in  which  any  man 
has  ever  since  engaged,  it  is  not  surprising  that  John  Foxe  should 
dwell  on  the  retrospect  with  delight,  and  cimfoss  his  inability  to  da 
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it  justice  ;  while  he  a%distiiiGtly  ascribes  this  work  of  Ood  to  his 
own  Word  in  the  verruicuUar  toogue,  and  to  this  alone,  though 
not  yet  in  print. 

We  have  glanced  at  all  this  as  justly  due  to  what  may  be 
■tyled  the  age  of  manuscript.  But  as  the  invention  of  printing 
was  itself  an  era,  so  assuredly  was  that  of  the  receptioo  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  in  print  into  Great  Britain.  This  might  btt 
&iriy  inferred  fiom  the  history  already  given ;  but  it  is  now  worthy 
of  special  notice,  that  for  three  or  four  years  before  the  arrival  of 
Tyndale's  first  editions,  a  people  seem  to  have  been  sigiiaHy  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  We  could  not  with  prt^rieiy  notice 
them  at  an  earlier  period,  aa  it  is  chiefly  by  the  severities  of  the 
preaent  year,  that  they  coine  out  to  view.  From  the  examina- 
nations  upon  oath,  about  to  be  noticed,  we  could  now  enumerate 
above  a  hundred  of  these  people  by  name,  and  state  their  places 
of  abode,  but  these  were  merely  the  persoDs  detected,  exposed,  or 
punished.  Many,  many  more  there  must  have  been,  whose  record 
IS  on  high.  They  met  together,  chiefly  in  London,  but  albo  at 
different  places  in  the  couniieB  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and 
Buckingham.  They  called  each  other  Brother,  and  said  that 
ihcy  were  Brothers  in  Christ.  They  had  the  four  Gospels  sepa- 
rately and  in  ooe  volume ;  some  of  Paul's  Epistles  in  another ; 
the  Epistles  of  Peter^  and  that  of  James ;  all  in  English  manu- 
script, however  inferior  the  translation,  or  inaccurate,  through  fre- 
quent tianscriptioo.  In  regard  to  the  Epislls  of  JaTnes,  in  stnne 
parts  it  was  a  great  favorite,  and  far  from  startling  at  it,  as  the 
German  Reformer  himself  did  at  first,  and  for  some  time,  they 
could  repeat  it  from  memory  ;  even  one  young  woman  was  detect«d 
who  could  say  the  whole.  Their  high  esteem  for  the  Oracles 
of  God,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  price  for  them  in  whole  or  in  part. 

These  friends  Id  London  seem  to  have  held  their  meetings  from 
about  1523,  very  frequently  in  the  house  of  one  William  Russel 
in  Coleman  Street,  at  the  gate  of  Bird's  Alley,  over  against  St. 
Stephen's  Church ;  when  Father  John  Hacker,  as  they  called  him, 
and  sometimes  others,  read  and  explained  the  Scriptures.  Wo 
have  already  pointed  out  the  spot  to  which  the  auuiorities  flrA 
sent  to  seize  books ;  and  it  Is  now  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  very 
near,  and  even  round  it,  notwithstanding  "  the  secret  search,"  tne 
Word  of  God  continued  to  be  read  and  prized — it  even  "  grew  and 
multiplied."  The  great  fire  in  London  of  1666,  it  is  true,  con* 
sumed  all  those  parts,  but  of  the  eighty-nine  churches  burnt  down, 
at  least  fifty-four  were  rebuilt,  and  on  the  same  ground.  Bird's 
Alley  is  gone,  but  the  church  remains  where  it  was ;  and  if  any 
one  wish  to  stand  on  the  same  spot  where,  amidst  all  the  wratn 
and  blasphemy  of  the  day,  the  Sacred  Volume  was  then  perused 
with  the  keenest  interest,  he  has  only  to  walk  along  that  part  of 
King's  Arms  Yard  which  yet  remains,  till  be  come  "  over  against" 
St  Stephen's  Church,  Coleman  Street. 

Similar  meetings  were  held  in  Elssex.  The  largest  was  in  Col- 
diester  itself,  but  there  were  friends  at  Witham,  BiraintiM,  Safiron 
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Walden,  and  KrdbrocA,  aa  veil  as  at  the  Friaty  of  Clare,  oi 
Su^eclare,  ta  Suffolk.  la  the  Dorth  of  EBsez  the  parish  of  Bum- 
stead  was,  as  the  persecutors  would  have  said,  a  hot-bed  of 
hflresy. 

So  early  aa  Septembea*  1626,  two  plain  country  men  from 
thence  came  to  London,  in  search  of  the  new  printed  Testaments, 
and  going  to  Austin  Friars,  there  met  with  Dr.  Barnes,  who,  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  then  a  prisoner  at  large.  One  of  these 
men  had  been  in  possession  of  Tyudale's  New  Testameni,  which 
he  procured  from  Colchester  about  the  month  of  April  before. 
These  men  reported  the  curate  of  this  parish,  Richard  Foxe,  as 
favorable  to  inquiry,  and  begged  a  letter  from  Barnes  to  him. 
He  gave  them  one,  sold  a  Testameat  to  each,  and  after  their  re- 
turn, the  curate,  and  even  two  friars,  Topley  and  Gardiner, 
seemed  to  be  making  prepress ;  but  besides  them  there  were  a 
nsmber  of  pers<»i8,  male  and  female,  scattered  throughout  these 
parts,  BliU  larther  advanced.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mytee 
Coverdale,  one  of  Barnee'  students,  came  up  lo  London  after  him, 
at  the  lime  of  his  melancholy  abjuration  in  February  1526.  We 
diall  trace  him  now  preaching  in  this  part  of  Essex,  in  company 
with  Richard  Foxe.  Thus,  on  the  29th  of  March  1528,  one  of 
these  friars,  Thomas  Topley,  heard  him  preach  at  Bumstead 
church,  and  such  doctrine  as,  in  connection  with  subsequent  con- 
versation,  shook  his  miad  with  regard  to  various  superstitions. 
But  the  persecutions  we  are  now  about  to  notice  must  have 
scattered,  for  a  season,  all  these  groups  in  this  county,  as  well  aa 
the  meetings  in  London ;  more  especifdly  as  Wharton  the  Vicar- 
Geaeml  of  Tuostal  moved  down  into  Essex  in  July  this  year, 
searching  after  his  |H-ey.  It  is  then  that  we  shall  hear  more  of 
Corerdak. 

Many  of  those,  however,  throughout  the  land,  who  had  either 
parchased  or  perused  the  Testament  of  Tyndale,  were  now  about 
to  find  that  it  was  "  through  much  tribulation  they  must  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  then 
the  brother  had  not  betrayed  his  brethren,  the  husband  his  wife, 
and  the  father  his  child !  Not  three  months  before,  the  country 
bad  been  in  the  greatest  extremity,  through  scarcity  amounting 
to  famine,  and  not  a  few  had  pined  away  in  disease.  London, 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  had  more  especially  felt  the  pressure,  but 
DO  eooner  had  plenty  returned  by  the  importation  of  foreign  grain, 
and  bread  had  bllen  in  price,  than  the  same  city  became  the  seat 
<jS  bitter  and  sifting  persecution.  The  country  at  large  had  just 
suffered  severely  through  the  crooked  and  ambitious  policy  of 
Wdsey ;  and  now  the  best  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  sim^e 
hearted  and  unoffending  people,  are  to  be  molested  through  Ui« 
cool  malignity  of  Tunstel.  He  had  before  this  preached  his  ser- 
mon, in  i;^ich  he  boasted  that  he  had  found  more  than  3000  er- 
rors in  the  printed  New  Testament.  Tunstal's  infamous  injunc- 
tion also,  OT  October  1626,  had  hung  over  the  people  for  fourteen 
months,  without  beug  rigorously  mlowed  up.     It  was  nnavoid- 
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aUe,  SB  he  bad  been  so  en^ossed  by  forragn  political  aflaira.  It 
was,  therefore,  io  the  opening  of  1528,  that  one  feature  of  his 
character  began  to  be  more  fully  developed,  of  which  in  general 
a  very  strange,  not  to  say  erroneous,  estimate  has  been  given.  Sir 
T.  More  and  he  were  united,  as  men  familiarly  say,  like  hand 
and  glove ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  he  should 
pronounce  him  to  be  inferior  to  none  "  in  the  integrity  of  his  prio- 
ciples,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition."  Godwin  says  that 
**  ne  vblB  a  very  rare  and  admirable  man,  with  nothing  wrong  but 
his  religitm,  and  yet  he  was  a  profound  divme,  as  many  of  im 
works  yet  do  testify."  "  He  had,"  says  even  Gilpin  in  his  life  of 
Ridley,  "  true  notions  of  the  genius  of  Christianity !  He  con- 
Mdered  a  good  life  as  the  end,  and  faith  as  the  means ;  and  nevar 
branded  as  an  heretic  that  person,  however  erroneous  his  opinions 
might  be,  in  points  less  fundamental,  who  had  such  a  belief  in 
Christ  as  made  him  live  like  a  Christian.  He  was  just,  therefore, 
the  reverse  of  his  early  patron  Warham ;"  and  he  concludes  by 
affirming,  "  that  Tunetal  thought  perseciUion  one  of  the  thin^ 
most  foreign  to  his  function  I"  We  allow  that  the  reverse  of  this, 
in  some  points,  was  th'e  character  of  Warham  ;  but  was  it  less  so 
of  Tunstai?  Both  were  men  of  learning  and  talent,  and  Tun- 
stal's  taste  in  letters  was  superior  to  most  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
but  let  any  one  bold  fast  opinions  which  they  conceived  would, 
even  ultimately,  affect  the  hierarchy,  and  neither  of  them  scrupled 
for  a  moment  in  proceeding  to  the  greatest  extremity.  Tunstai, 
it  is  true,  was  still,  and  of  quiet  behavior,  cautious,  and  had  great 
command  over  his  passions ;  a  worldy-wise  man,  who  contrived 
to  thread  his  way  through  those  difficiilt  times,  so  that  he  died  in 
his  bed,  at  the  advanced  age  of  85.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
works  bear  witness,  by  these  he  must  be  judged.  What  signifiea 
learning,  however  eminent,  except  it  be  applied  to  some  laudable 
and  beneficial  purpose  1  And  though  it  snould  be  accompanied 
wilh  apparent  sedatenese,  and  much  sagacity  in  worldly  sJfairs  ; 
all  these  in  union,  so  far  from  concealing  great  and  radical  defects 
in  moral  character,  only  render  them  the  more  atrocious.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  violence  of  Tunstal's  language  when  writing  to 
Erasmus,  in  earlier  life,  or  of  the  incontinence  with  which  he  has 
been  charged,  certainly  no  man  who  was  so  frequently  employed 
by  Wolsey,  and  served  his  purpose  so  well,  could  by  any  possi- 
bility hold  fast  his  int^rity,  or  walk  uprightly;  and  Tunstai  be- 
ing moat  celebrated  as  a  courtier,  and  at  such  a  time,  the  reader 
may  be  left  to  judge  of  his  veracity.  As  for  humanity,  what 
though  he  might  have  an  aversion  from  shedding  blood,  or  rather 
a  dread  of  shedding  it?  What  shall  we  say  as  to  his  cool  bar- 
barity in  sifling  and  cross-examining,  then  threatening  and  re- 
examining, till  the  poor  creature  quivered,  and  became  perplexed, 
trembled  and  abjured  7  Not  satisfied,  see  him  seize  on  the  ab- 
jured parlies,  and,  through  his  sophistry,  compel  them  at  last  to 
expose  and  even  accuse  their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives  and 
friends!    No,  he  vaa  an  ingeoioui  tormentor,  dialiaguished  for 
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biB  patient  dexterity  in  producing  mental  misery ;  and  we  may 
rdy  on  it,  that  Tyndale,  who  new  bia  doings  well,  though  he  did 
not  charge  him  with  shedding  so  much  blood,  had  good  reason 
for  demgoating  him  as  he  did, — "  that  still  Satan,  the  irnaginer 
(rf  all  mischief"  "Cursed,"  said  Jortin,  when  speaking  ofliim, 
"cursed  are  those  theological  principles,  which  produce  such  sad 
effects  even  in  good-tempered  men,  and  eat  up  so  much  of  their 
honor  and  humanity!"  The  only  mistake  in  this  exclamation, 
is  that  of  styling  such  principles  theological.  The  truth  was,  that 
none  of  those  men,  even  the  mildest,  understood  the  sacred  rights 
of  conscience,  because  their  own  was  "  seared  with  a  hot  iron." 
They  were,  for  the  time,  the  "  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world,"  while  the  praiseworthy  people  whom  they  tried  to  devour 
or  exterminate,  were,  in  fact,  however  poor  and  despised,  a  chosen 
band  of  wrestlers  "  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  nigh  places." 
At  all  events,  whatever  Warham  had  been  in  days  that  were 

fast,  we  shall  find  that  Tunstal  was  "  the  grand  Inquisitor"  in 
528.  In  January  his  underlinga  were  busily  preparing  for  bis 
flitting  in  judgment ;  and  then  followed  those  numerous  cases, 
from  February  to  May  inclusive,  which  are  upon  record,  in  his 
Bister. 

The  shrewd  and  systematic  method  adopted  by  Tunstal  seems 
to  have  been  to  find  out  the  most  intelligent  or  influential  men, 
among  these  people  who  were  to  be  cross-examined,  and  by  effec- 
tually threatening  Mem,  so  detect  many  of  the  rest.  In  January 
or  the  beginning  of  February  one  man  was  found,  and  before  long 
other  two  if  not  three.  In  the  midst  of  these  harassing  times,  it 
was  not  to  have  been  expected,  that  all  would  prove  faithful ;  but 
surely  these  early  readers  of  the  printed  New  Testament,  upon 
English  ground,  had  not  anticipated  that  any  of  their  leaders 
would  (iail  and  betray  them  t  Yet  so  it  was  for  poor  Hacker,  the 
first  man  referred  to,  being,  as  Strype  says,  "hara  set  upon,  made 
a  discovery,  by  interrogatories  put  to  him  upon  oath,  of  a  great 
many  of  his  friends  and  follower  both  in  Essex  and  London." 
Following  out  this  clue,  at  least  three  other  men  followed  the  sad 
example ;  John  Pykas  of  Colchester,  with  John  Tybal  and 
Thomas  Hempeted  of  the  parish  of  Bumstead.  These  poor  men 
now  stood  in  the  character  of  "  persecutor's  evidence,"  and  were  to 
be  called  upon,  whenever  it  was  found  necessary !  Hacker,  to 
save  himself,  had  betrayed  at  \taai  forty  of  his  friends,  with  whcnn 
he  bad  often  read  the  Scriptures,  the  majority  of  whom  resided  in 
London,  and  the  others,  as  many  more,  in  the  county  of  Essex 
alone,  as  amounted  to  above  a  hundred  in  all !  Happily,  these 
were  but  a  part  of  the  whole ;  but  here  was  a  field,  quite  sufllicient 
for  the  Bishop  and  his  Vicar-General.  The  former  required  only 
to  assemble  his  deeply-prejudiced  assistants,  and  the  reader  may 
be  curious  to  know  who  were  those  men  who  first  sat  in  judgment 
upon  Tyndale's  translation,  and  the  earliest  possessors  of  the  pre- 
cious volume.  Tunstal  had  taken  care  to  secure  around  nim 
more  than  a  dozen  of  men  to  preside,  either  alu^ether,  or  by  turns, 
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•Dd  they  are  styled  ia  the  Register  "  all  learned  men,"  of  course. 
Besidea  Geffrey  Wharton,  D.D.  hisTicar-Geaerat,and  John  Darel, 
RDt  Wharton's  official,  Matthew  Grafton  and  Henry  Bonsfel,  No- 
taries, there  were  Robert  Ridley,  D.D,,  and  John  Royalon,  Pro- 
fessor of  Thetdogy,  Richard  Sparchforde,  M.A.,  Thomas  Forman, 
8.T.  P.,  John  Tunstal  and  Thomas  Chambre,  Chaplains,  Nicholas 
Tunstal,  Thomas  Dowmau,  Thomas  Pilkington,  and  James 
Multon. 

Wharton,  to  do  him  justice,  would  .seem  to  have  been  not  so 
bitter  as  some  others ;  he  died  next  year.  Royalon  had  been  hx 
more  indebted  to  Humphrie  Munraoulh,  than  eren  Tyndale.  Yet 
Mimmouth  is  about  to  be  moisted  and  imprisoned,  and  Royston 
is  here !  Sparchforde  had  been  promoted  in  1622  to  the  living 
of  Hackney ;  but  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  assistant  persecu* 
tors  was  Robert  Ridley,  already  noticed.  The  Tunstaja,  as  well 
as  Ridley,  were  related  to  the  Bishop. 

In  DOW  turning  to  the  disclosures  made  by  persecution  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year,  we  shall  find  them  doubly  important  as  to 
evidence  on  one  point^  namely,  the  period  in  wtuch  the  New  Tes- 
taments of  Tyndale  were  first  introduced  into  England.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  abundant  proof  already  given,  they  show  that  Tyn- 
dale's  quarto  and  octavo  editions  were  purchased  and  perused 
throughout  the  year  1626 ;  and  that  Tunstal's  injunction,  in 
OctoMr  of  that  year,  was  not  groundless,  when  it  affirmed  that 
th^  were  spread  throughout  "  ^  bis  diocese,  in  great  number." 

From  the  Register  itself  we  select  the  following  cases. 

I.  February  24,  1628.—"  Dr.  Geffrey  Wharton,  aforesaid,  sat, 
judicially,  in  the  long  Chapel  of  Sl  Paul's  Church,  London,  near' 
the  Northgale.  And  then  appeared  before  him  Sir  Sebastian 
Henis,  curate  of  the  parish  Church  of  Kensington ;  who  confessed 
that  he  had  two  books ;  viz.  the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar 
tcugue,  tranalated  by  William  Hotchin,  Priest,  and  Friar  Roye ; 
and 'Unio  Dissidentium,'  containing  in  it  the  Lutheran  heresy. 
But  Herria  being,  by  the  said  Wharton,  Vicar-General,  absolved 
from  the  sentence  of  ezconununication,  that  had  been  by  the  canon 
passed  againat  him,  he  enjoined  him,  by  oath  upon  the  holy  Gos- 
pels, that  he  should  not  for  the  future  keep  any  of  the  aatd  books, 
or  any  other  containing  heieay  in  it ;  nor  knowingly  read,  sell, 
pawn,  or  anv  other  way  dispose  of  such  books  ;  nor  knowingly 
Cfmverse,  or  hold  familiarity  with  any  person  suspected  of  heresy, 
nor  &vor  them.  And,  moreover,  he  enjoined  the  said  Sir  Sebas- 
tian, under  pain  of  excommunication,  that  after  he  had  obtained 
license  to  depart,  he  should  not  tarry  nor  abide  within  the  City  of 
London  {being  so  dangermts  a  place  to  be  infected  with  heresy,) 
above  a  day  and  a  night ;  but  go  thence  elsewhere,  and  not  ap- 
proach near  the  fcity  anywhere, /our  miles  in  circuit,  for  the  space 
of  txDo  years."  We  have  no  trace  left  as  to  what  became  of  this 
man ;  but  it  is  cheering  to  observe  that  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  abjuration  on  his  part  He  was  thus  baniahed  for  possessing  the 
English  New  Testament,  but  as  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fn- 
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ciae  period  in  which  he  acquired  it,  we  pass  on  to  the  next,  or  on* 
of  the  eariiest  iDstancea  ia  proof  of  this  point. 

II.  March  2.— John  Pykas  of  Cotcbeater,  with  Thomaa  Mat- 
thew and  Henry  Rayland  from  the  same  place,  appeared  before 
the  Ticar-General,  being  cited  to  answer  to  certain  articles,  and 
next  day,  Tuesday  the  3d  of  March,  Tunatal  himself  appeared. 
"  Guthbert,  Bishop  of  London,  sitting  judicially,  in  the  chapel 
within  his  palace  at  London,  ministered  in  word  againat  Jolm 
Pykas,  the  articles  which  were  ministered  to  John  Hacker,  and  all 
ihings  contained  in  the  same ;  adding,  that  he  had,  and  retained 
in  his  keeping,  the  New  Testament  m  the  vulgar  tongue,  trans- 
lated by  William  Hotchyn  and  F^iar  Roy,  notwithstanding  the 
condemnation,  publication  and  monition  made  thereupon.  Upon  the 
ministering  of  which  and  other  things,  the  same  reverend  Either 
took,  ex  officio  sua,  for  witnesses,  John  Boughton  of  Colchester  and 
John  Hacker  P'  "  March  7.  John  Pykas  made  answer  to  the 
artides  ministered  to  him,  before  the  said  Bishop,  sittii^  judicially 
in  the  chapel  of  his  palace  in  London," — which  answer  was  to 
this  tenor : — "  That  about  five  years  last  past,  at  a  certain  lime, 
his  mother,  then  dwelling  at  Bury,  sent  for  him  ;  and  moved  him 
that  he  should  not  believe  in  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  for 

.  that  was  not  the  right  way.  And  then  she  delivered  to  this  re- 
i^ifdeut  one  book  of  Paul's  Epistles  in  English  (manuscript ;) 
and  bid  him  live  after  the  manner  and  way  of  the  said  Epistles 
and  Gospels,  and  not  after  the  way  that  the  Church  doth  teach." 
— "  Also  about  a  two  years  last  past .'"  (or  March  1S26,) "  he  bought 
in  C<4cbe8ter  of  a  Lumbaid  of  London,  a  New  Testament  in  Eng- 
lish and  paid  for  it  four  shillings,  which  New  Testament  he 
kept,  and  read  it  through  many  times." 

This  instance,  so  early  in  point  of  date,  b  also  very  distinct, 
carrying  us  back  to  March  if  not  February  1626 ;  and  from  the 
price  paid,  equal  to  between  two  and  three  pounds  sterling,  seems 
to  have  been  Tyndale's  largest  Testament.  But  the  fact  was, 
that  Pykaa  was  not  merely  the  purchaser  of  one  copy,  but  the 
seller  of  others,  as  will  appear  in  tne  next  case.  This  poor  man, 
a  baker  by  trade,  aged  thiity-three,  having  abjured;  "  after  this," 
says  Strype,  "  Pykas  and  Hacker,  the  chief  leaders  of  the  reM, 
were  thus  sifted,  and  by  imprisonment,  severities,  and  threatening, 
brought  to  confess  all  the  'known  men  and  women,'  as  they  were 
then  called,  even  their  friends,  their  brethren,  their  nearest  rela- 
tions, and  those  that  themselves  had  brought  into  those  opinions  ; 
they  were  enjoined  penances,  and  abjured  and  sworn  to  be  witness 
against  others,  and  to  betray  all !" 

III.  With  this  first  distinct  testimony  before  us,  it  is  curious 
enough,  that  it  was  upon  this  very  day  that  Tunstal  issued  his  well- 
known  "  License  to  Sir  Thomas  More^  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, to  read  and  retain  the  books  containing  the  Lutheran 
heresy."  The  date  in  his  Raster  is  as  follows — "  Dat  vij  die 
Martii  anno  domiai  miUesimo  qningentesimo  xxvij,  et  nostre  cons. 
texto,"  that  is,  7th  March  1628 ;  as  he  became  Bishop  of  IxHidm 
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m  Oct  1623,  and  their  year  ran  od  to  the  26th  of  March.  Thig 
was  the  most  unfortunate  step  that  More  ever  took.  The  liceoM 
iras  granted  mainly  with  a  view  to  the  refutation  of  Tyndale'a 
translation  and  other  writings,  as  will  appear  by  the  eveDt.  Tan- 
Aal,  in  high  spirits,  expected  that  be  would  "  play  the  Demos- 
thenes" in  English,  as  be  had  done  in  Latin  ;  but  we  have  yet 
to  see  what  became  of  two  Lords  Chancellor,  in  succession, 
Wolsey  and  More,  when  brought  under  the  power  of  Tyndale'i 
pen. 

IT.  AprU  28. — This  confession  is  formally  entitled,  "  Confesvio 
Jobaonis  Tyball  de  Bumstede  ad  Turrim,  racta  et  rec<^ita  per 
eandem  Johannem  coram  Reverendo  in  Christo  Patre  Dna 
Cuthberto.  London,  Episcopo,  in  capella  infra  palaciam  LondnL 
xxviii.  die  measis  Aprilis,  anno  Dni.  mill"  quingen'°°-  xxviii. 
Q.uam  postea  signavit." — "  Examined,  he  saitb,  '  that  about  too 
years  agone,  (or  April  1526,]  he  companied  with  Sir  Richard  Fox, 
curate  of  Bumatead,  and  shewed  him  all  his  books  that  he  had; 
that  is  to  say,  the  New  Testament  in  English ;  the  Oospel  of 
Matthew  ami  Mark  in  English  ;  which  he  nad  of  John  Pykas  ol 
Colchester ;  a  book  expounding  the  Pater-notter,  the  Ava  Maria^ 
and  the  Credo  ;  certam  of  Paul's  Epistles  after  the  cid  transla* 
lion. — And  so  in  process  of  time,  by  reason  of  things  contained 
in  the  said  books,  and  disputing  and  instructing,  he  brought  Sir 
Richard  Fox  to  his  learning  and  opinions.  Furthermore,  he  saith 
that  of  Midtaelmas  last  past  v>as  twelve  months,  (September 
1526,}  this  respondent  and  Thomas  Hilles,  came  to  Loudon  to  Friar 
Barnes,  then  being  at  the  Friars  Augustines  iit  Lraidoo,  to  buy  a 
New  Testament  in  English,  as  he  saith.  And  they  found  the 
said  Friar  Barnes  in  his  chamber ;  where  there  was  a  merchant- 
man reading  in  a  book,  and  two  or  three  more  present.  And 
when  they  came  in,  the  Friar  demanded  them  from  whence  Hbttf 
came ;  and  they  said  from  Bumstede,  and  so  forth  in  communicalitm 
they  desired  the  said  Friar  that  they  might  be  acquainted  with 
him — because  they  would  have  his  counsel  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  they  desired  of  him.  And  he  saith  that  the  said 
Friar  Barnes  did  perceive  very  well  that  Thomas  Hilles  and  this 
respondent  were  infected  with  opinions,  because  they  would  have 
the  New  Testament.  And  then  farther  they  shewed  the  said 
Friar,  that  one  Sir  Richard  Fox,  curate  of  Bumstede,  by  their 
means,  was  well  entered  in  their  learning ;  and  said,  that  they 
thought  to  get  him  whole,  in  short  space.  Wherefore  they  desired 
the  said  Fnar  Barnes  to  make  a  letter  to  him,  that  he  would  con- 
tinue in  that  he  had  begun:  which  Friar  did  promise  so  to  write 
to  Aim  a  letter  at  afternoon,  and  to  get  them  a  New  Testament. 

"  After  that  communication,  the  said  Thomas  Hilles  and  thw 
respondent  shewed  the  Friar  Barnes,  of  certain  old  books  that 
they  had :  as  of  the  four  Evaogelists,  and  certain  EpisUes  of 
Peter  and  Paul  in  English ;  which  books  the  said  Friar  did  little 
regard,  and  made  a  twit  of  it,  and  said — '  a  point  for  them  I  for 
they  be  not  to  be  regarded  toward  the  new  printed  Testament  ia 
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Engliab  ;  for  it  is  of  more  cleaner  Eogliah.'  And  then  the  said 
Friar  Baroea  delivered  to  them  the  said  New  Testament  in  Eng- 
lish, for  which  they  paid  three  shillings  and  two  pence;  and 
desired  them  that  they  should  keep  it  close,  for  he  would  be 
loath  that  ii  should  be  known,  as  he  now  rememberetb.  And 
after  the  deliverance  of  the  said  New  Testament  to  them,  the  said 
Friar  Barnes  did  liken  the  New  Testament  in  Latin  to  '  a  cymbal 
tinkling  and  brass  sounding ;'  but  what  farther  exposition  he  made 
upon  it,  he  cannot  telL  And  then,  at  afternoon,  they  fetched  the 
said  letter  of  the  said  Friar,  which  he  wrote  to  Sir  Richard,  aad 
read  that  openly  before  them ;  but  he  doth  not  now  remember 
what  was  in  the  same ;  and  so  departed  from  him  ;  and  did  never 
since  apeak  with  him,  or  write  to  him,  as  he  saith.  Also  he  saith 
that  about  a  half  year  agone  (November  1627)  he  delivered  the 
said  New  Testament  to  Friar  Qardyoer,  which  he  never  had 
aeain.  Also  he  saith  that  Helen  Tyball,  bis  mother,  and  Alice 
Tyball,  his  wife,  be  guilty  in  all  the  foresaid  articles,"  &c. 

Here  there  is  a  very  distinct  reference  to  all  the  books  mentioned 
by  Ridley.  The  New  Testament ;  Matthew  and  Mark,  separately ; 
and  even  the  Introduction  to  the  Romans;  for  the  fact  is,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  Introduction  we  have  "  Here  foUoweth  a  treatise 
of  the  Pater-noster,  very  necessary,  and  profitable,  wherein,  yff 
tbou  marke,  thou  sbalt  perceave  what  prayer  is,  and  all  that 
belongeth  to  prayer."  Here,  else,  the  New  Testament  was  pos- 
aessed  in  April,  and  another  copy  purchased  in  September  1536 ; 
but  thb  last  purchase  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it  corroborates 
die  statement  already  given,  that  Barnes  was  at  this  very  season 
a  free  pmon«r  at  Austin  Friars ;  as  well  as  acting  in  the  way 
which  brought  him  af  ain  under  suspicion.  As  for  Tyball  himself, 
we  know  not  when  ne  died,  but  we  can  trace  him  five  years 
after  this  period.  The  season  of  John  Fry  th'a  imprisonment  must 
have  been  tme  of  great  excitement  among  the  friends  of  truth 
everywhere.  Tyball  had  then  come  up  to  London,  and  one 
evening,  the  19th  of  April  1533,  he  was  seized,  (throiwh  a  vile 
informer,  Holt,  the  King's  tailor,)  in  company  with  Hewet,  the 
ftttute  fellow-martyr  of  Fryth  ;  Hewet  was  sent  to  the  Lollard's 
tower,  but  TybaU  was  bound  with  ropes  and  carried  to  the 
Bishop's  house,  put  into  a  close  room,  and  watched  by  a  priest's 
servant.  The  next  day  Stokesley  came  in  from  Fulham,  and 
examined  him  and  others.  He  had  been  four  times  in  prison 
already,  and  therefore  says  Foxe,  he  was  "  five  times  in  bonds  for 
Christ," — "  but  by  Qod's  provision  he  was  delivered  out  of  prison, 
although  he  could  not  enjoy  his  house  and  lands.  The  tenor  or 
his  injunction  was,  that  be  should  not  come  within  seven  miles  of 
his  own  house,  which  made  him  fain  Ui  sell  all  that  he  had  in 
Essex!" 

Tyball  speaks  of  a  compamon  named  Thomas  HiUes,  and  w« 
have  found  his  confession  in  ftill,  among  the  Harleian  Manu- 
scripts. Though  merely  entitled,  "  the  confession  of  a  Lollard,"  k 
agrees  ao  exactly  with  lite  stoiy  of  Tyball  that  there  can  he  no 
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aaefltim  as  to  the  "  Loll&rd"  being  this  very  man.  He  states 
ikat  he  also  purchased  a  Testament,  which  he  read  from  house  to 
house,  and  retained  till  March  1628,  when  he  sold  it  to  Rich- 
aid  Pox. 

•  By  the  be^ning  of  Hay,  Tunstal  had  removed  from  the  chapel 
in  his  palace,  down  to  one  near  Charing  Cross,  in  the  manor  of 
Nix,  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  of  whose  temper  and  spirit  we  have 
had  such  ample  evidence.  On  the  11th,  be  was  still  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  poor  people  from  Essex  ;  but  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cution  was  now  ^thering  strength,  and,  on  the  14lh,  Sir  Thomas 
More  comes  in  view.  On  that  day,  he  and  Sir  William  Kingston, 
Constable  of  the  Tower,  as  members  of  the  Privy  Council  sent 
for  Humfrie  Munmouth,  as  he  subscribes  his  name.  He  was  far 
too  important  a  character  to  be  passed  over ;  and  his  being  so  is  a 
proof  that  there  had  not  been,  till  this  year,  any  severe  search  after 
supposed  offenders.  Not  satisfied,  they  went  with  him  to  his  house, 
and  examined  all  bis  letters  and  books.  This  generous  man,  with 
whom  Tyndale  had  lived,  who  corresponded  with  him  afterwards, 
and  aided  him  all  the  time  he  remamed  in  Hamburgh,  was  now 
committed  to  the  Tower,  "  on  suspicion  of  heresy,  for  some  books 
found  in  his  house."  Five  days  after  this,  on  Tuesday  the  19th 
of  May,  he  addressed  a  petition  to  the  King's  Council.  It  is  enti- 
tled— "  Unto  the  most  honorable  Lord  Legate  and  Chancellor  of 
Gnglaod,  and  to  the  honorable  Council  unto  your  Sovereign  I^ord, 
Ki^  Henry  VIU.,  the  19th  of  May,  and  in  the  20th  year  of  his 
reign  ;  beseeching  your  Grace,  and  all  my  Lords  and  Masters,  to 
have  pity  on  me,  poor  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  Loudon,  at  your 
[deasure."    In  this  petition,  he  confesses,  among  other  books — 

"  Also  1  delivered  (to  the  father  confessor  of  Zion)  a  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  which  book  my  I^rd  of  London  had.  Also 
1  bad  a  little  treatise  that  the  priest,  Tyndale,  sent  me,  when  he 
sent  for  his  money,"  i.  e.  from  Hamburgh  in  the  close  of  1534. 
"  And  all  those  books,  save  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  lay 
<^>eaily  in  my  house,  for  the  space  of  two  years,  or  more,  that  every 
man  might  read  on  them  that  would  at  their  pleasure." 

Munmouth's  testimony  brings  us  to  the  same  period  with  that 
of  Pykas ;  but  as  for  the  Testament,  no  doubt,  Tyndale  would 
take  care  that,  if  possible,  his  generous  patron  should  have  one,  at 
least  as  soon  as  Garret  was  carrying  them  from  London  to  Oxford, 
in  January  1626.  It  may  here  be  added,  that  in  earlier  life  Mun- 
mouth had  visited  Rome  itself,  which  may  have  had  a  similar  ef- 
fect oa  him  as  it  had  on  some  others.  When  the  times  improved, 
he  was  an  Alderman  of  London,  and  served  as  SherifT  there  in 
1K36.  His  will  is  dated  16th  November  1537,  by  which  he  leaves 
a  silver  cup,  and  gilt,  equal  in  value  to  £120  sterling,  to  Cromw^ 
that  be  might  be  kind  to  three  preachers  there  mentioned,  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Barnes.  Soon  after  this,  Munmouth  died,  having 
commended  his  soul  unto  Christ  Jesus,  "  my  Maker  and  Redeemer, 
in  whom,  and  by  tho  merits  of  whose  blessed  passion,  is  all  my 
wbols  tnut  <tf  clean  remiMion  and  fi^vene«a  of  my  sins." 
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But  of  atl  the  confeasioiu  dow  made,  the  foUowin^  is  not  the 
tsaat  important.  It  includes  the  disclosures  of  a  man  who  had 
been  very  active  before  this,  and,  notwithstanding,  as  much  so  as 
he  could,  even  afterwards.  This  was  Robert  Necton.  By  him  we 
learn  that  Mr.  Fyshe,  whose  tract,  "  the  Supplication  of  Beggaisf 
had  created  such  commotion  in  February  1536,  had  actualy  re- 
turned to  London,  and  was  livii^  there,  Ifuig  before  that  year  bad 
expired.  We  now  find  also  Mr.  Richard  Harman,  an  EngliBh  mer- 
cluint  at  Antwerp,  had  acted  in  concert  with  Fyshe,  and  had  con- 
trived modes  of  secretly  conveying  the  Sacred  Volume  into  Ebig- 
land.  The  account  which  Necton  gives  of  his  first  engaging  in  the 
business  of  sale  and  circulation,  is  no  less  curious,  fi-om  its  being 
at  the  instigation  of  such  a  man  as  George  Ckmstanlyne,  who, 
though  origuially  bred  a  surgeon,  by  this  time  had  entered  the 
Church,  and  hence  is  styled  vicar.  Of  course,  therefore,  he  had 
to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution.  He  would  not  go  direct  to 
Fvshe  himself,  but  informs  Necton,  and  then  from  Aim,  he  bought 
whatever  copies  he  wished.  Constantyne,  one  of  the  most  singular 
characters  of  the  da^,  survived  the  present  period,  at  least,  thirty- 
two  years.  At  certam  periods,  doing  all  that  in  him  lay  to  prcHUOte 
the  circulation  of  the  Word  of  God ;  at  another,  betraymg  the 
whole  cause  ;  he  is  here  introduced  incidentally,  for  the  first  Ume, 
but  he  will  come  before  us  again  and  again,  when  some  notice 
taust  be  taken  of  his  singular  and  varied  life. 

The  reader  now  only  requires  to  be  reminded,  that  such  a  man 
as  this  Robert  Necton,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  poor  and  dependent, 
perambulating  the  country  to  obtain  his  bread  by  selling  Dooks — 
far  from  it ;  the  occupation  was  too  hazardous  then  for  any  mere 
hireling.  Thus,  Necton  speaks  of  living  at  his  brother's  house  in 
Norwich,  and  this  was  no  other  than  uie  Sheriff  of  the  city,  as 
will  appear  in  1531.     His  confession  was  as  follows  : — 

"He  bought,  at  sundry  times,  of  Mr.  Fyahe,  dwelling  by  the 
White  friars,  in  London,  mantf  of  the  New  Testaments  in  Einglish ; 
that  is  to  say,  now  five,  and  now  ten ;  and  sometimea  more,  and 
sometimes  less,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty  in  the  great 
volume.  The  which  New  Testaments,  the  said  Mr.  F^ahe  had 
of  one  Mr.  Harmand,  (Harman,)  an  Englishman,  being  beyond 
sea ;  but  how  many  he  had,  this  respondent  cannot  telL 

"And  this  respondent  saith,  that  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
(1526)  he  fell  in  acquaintance  with  TicarConstantyne,  here  inLon- 
don;  which  shewed  this  respondent  ^rxf,  that  the  said  Mr.  Fyshe 
had  New  Testaments  to  sell ;  and  caused  this  respondent  to  buy 
some  of  the  said  N.  Ts.  of  Mr.  Fyshe.  And  the  said  Mr.  Fysheu 
at  the  desire  and  instance  of  Vicar  Constantyne,  brought  the  said 
N.  Ts.  home  to  this  respondent's  house.  And  before  that  V.  Con- 
stantyne caused  this  respondent  to  buy  some  of  the  said  N.  Ts., 
he  had  none,  nor  no  other  books,  escepl  the  chapters  of  Matthsw. 

"And,  moreover,  this  respondent  saith,  that,  about  the  same 
time,  ^526,)  he  sold  five  of  the  aaid  New  Testaments  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Furboshore,  singing-man,  in  Stowmarket,  in  Suffolk,  fcr 
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teren  tyr  eight  gro&ta  a-piece :  also,  two  of  the  Bftme  Tertunentf 
in  Bury  Si.  Edmonde,  for  the  same  price. 

"  Also,  he  saith,  Yicar  Constantyne,  at  dirers  times,  had  of  this 
respondent  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  Nev  Testaments,  of  the 
inggesl :  and  this  respondent  saith,  that  the  said  Vicar  Constan- 
tyne, divers  times,  bought  of  him  certain  of  the  said  New  Testa- 
ments, and  this  respondent  likewise  of  Mtn.  Also  he  sold  Sir 
Richard  Bayfield  two  New  Testaments,  untnund,  about  Christmas 
last,  (1527,)  for  the  which  he  paid  three  shillings,  four  pence. 
Furthermore,  he  saith,  that  he  oath  sold  five  or  six  of  the  said 
Mew  Testaments  to  divers  persons  of  the  city  of  London,  whose 
names,  or  dwelling-places,  he  doth  not  remember. 

"  Moreover,  he  saith,  that  since  Easter  last,  he  bought  of  Jeflrey 
(Lome,)  Usher  of  St,  Anthony's,  with  whom  he  has  been  ac- 
quainted by  the  space  of  a  year  or  thereabout,  (by  reason  ho  was 
Mr.  Forman,  the  Parson  of  Honey  Lane,  his  servant,  and  (or  that 
this  respondent  did  much  resort  to  the  said  parson's  sermons,) 
eiffkieen  New  Testaments  in  English,  of  the  amtUl  volume ;  and 
of  which  New  Testaments,  since  Easter,  this  respondent  carried 
fifteen  of  them  to  Lynn,  to  sell;  which  he  would  have  sold  to  a 
young  man  there — but  he  would  not  meddle  with  them,  because 
they  were  prohibited ;  and  so  this  respondent  left  the  said  books 
at  Lynn,  till  his  returning  thither  again. 

"  To  the  19lh  article  against  him,  beginning — '  that  he  went 
about  to  buy  a  great  number  of  New  Testaments,'  he  saith,  that 
about  ChriHtmas  last,  there  came  a  Dutchman,  being  now  in  tfti 
Fleet  prison,  which  would  have  sold  this  respondent  two  or  three 
hundred  ot  the  said  N.  Testaments  in  English,  which  this  respond- 
ent did  not  buy,  but  sent  him  to  Mr.  Fyshe  to  buy  them ;  and  said 
to  the  Dutchman, '  look,  what  Mr.  Fysne  doth,  I  will  do  the  same.' 
But  whether  Mr.  Fyshe  bought  any  of  ihem,  be  cannot  tell :  for 
the  which  three  hundred  he  should  have  paid  £16 — 5  shillings; 
after,  nine  pence  a-piece. 

"To  the  20th  article  he  saith,  that  since  Easter  last,  (12th 
April  1688,)  he  was  at  Norwich,  at  his  brother's  house,  where  one 
had  complained  of  this  respondent  to  (Nix)  my  Lord  of  Norwidi, 
because  he  had  a  New  Testament.  Wherefore  his  brother  coun- 
selled this  respondent  to  send  or  deliver  hia  said  N.  T.,  and  said  to 
him,  if  he  would  not  dehver  it,  my  Lord  of  Norwich  would  send 
him  to  my  Lord  of  London.  And  so  afterwards  be  sent  it  to 
London  by  the  carrier. 

"  To  the  2l8t  article — '  that  contrary  to  the  prohibition  (October 
1626)  he  hath  kept  the  N.  Testament' — he  coofesseth,  that  afl«r 
he  had  knowledge  of  the  condemnation  of  the  said  N.  'Testament, 
by  the  space  of  a  year  or  more,  (t.  e.  in  fact,  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half,  or  from  23d  Oct.  1636,  to  the  12lh  April  1628,  as  already 
confessed,)  he  hath  had  in  bis  custody,  kept  and  etudied  tha 
tame  Testament,  and  has  read  it  thoroughly  many  times.  And 
also  has  read  it  as  well  viithin  the  city  and  diocese  of  London,  at 
within  the  city  and  diocese  of  Norwich,  and  not  only  read  it  Ahi». 
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n^,  bta  read  and  taught  it  to  divers  others. — ^Per  me,  Robert 

There  is  do  account  left  as  to  the  time  of  Necton's  death ;  but 
after  being  now  released,  he  continued  to  go  on,  much  as  he  had 
done,  for  two  or  three  years,  when  he  was  again  apprehended. 
Hia  exposure  of  Constantyne  rendering  it  unsafe  for  him  to  remain 
in  London,  he  escaped  to  Brabant,  where  be  occasionally  prac- 
tised his  first  acquired  profeesion,  that  of  a  surgeon,  but  passed 
and  repassed  the  sea,  importing  books,  till  1630,  when  he  was 
eaughL  During  this  period,  as  Necton  had  supplied  him  with 
books,  so  now  he  had  supplied  Necton,  and  that  with  many.  But 
Constantyne,  once  cruelly  used  and  in  fear  of  his  life,  not  only 
exposed  his  old  acquaintance,  but  different  other  individuals  I  "  It 
ia  well  known,"  says  Sir  Thomas  More,  "  that  Necton  had  him- 
self, and  a  man  of  his  also,  sold  many  such  books  of  heresy ;" 
and  again,  "Richard  Necton  was,  by  Conatantyne's  detection, 
taken  and  committed  to  Newgale,  where,  except  he  happen  to  die 
before  in  prison,  he  standeth  in  great  peril  to  be  burned  ere  it  be 
long,  for  bis  falling  again  to  Tyadale'a  heresy."  This  was  printed 
of  him  in  1532,  but  we  never  read  of  hia  coming  to  this  painftd 
yet  glorious  death. 

From  the  evidence  now  adduced  it  appears  that  in  January 
1526,  Thomas  Garret,  at  least,  received  horn  abroad  copies  of  the 
New  Testament,  printed  in  the  English  language — that  he  im- 
mediately had  given  them  out  in  London,  sent  them  down  to 
Cambridge,  and  carried  thera  himself  to  Oxford,  in  that  very 
month — tbal  notwithatandmg  the  grand  burning  of  books  at  St 
Paul's,  on  the  11th  of  February  1626,  and  the  anathemas  of 
Fisher  on  that  day,  nay,  and  the  burning  at  Oxford  soon  after, 
when  the  Testament,  amongst  other  books,  was  involved  in  the 
flames,  still  the  work  went  on — that  even  Fyshe  bimaelf  was  soon 
after  in  London,  and  remained  in  it,  receiving  from  abroad,  and 
dispersing  the  precious  volumes  for  a  considerable  time.  Then 
eome  up  these  men  from  Essex,  and,  along  wilh  Munmouth,  all 
agree  in  their  testimony.  Put  upon  their  oath,  not  one  among 
them  could  have  any  motive  to  falsify  in  regard  to  the  length  of  the 
time  in  which  these  Testaments  had  been  m  their  possession.  •  On 
the  contrary,  could  such  an  idea  have  occurred  to  any  one  of  them, 
the  temptation  must  have  been  to  shorten,  not  extend  the  period ; 
fiff  the  longer  it  was,  so  much  the  more  guilty  must  they  have  ap- 
peared in  the  eye  of  their  judges.  But  in  receiving  their  united 
twiimony,  how  ftir  does  it  carry  us  t  That  as  early  as  February, 
and  downwards  to  October  1626,  Tyndale's  Testaments,  both 
quarto  and  octavo,  as  well  as  the  first  separate  edition  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  were  upon  English  ground,  and  reading  with  eager- 
ness, not  only  in  the  metrmMlis,  but  the  surrounding  counties, — 
that,  notwithstanding  the  mlminations  from  London  and  Canter- 
bury, and  "  the  secret  search,  at  one  time,"  the  precious  books  were 
retained  and  read  in  secret  still.  Nay,  we  have  seen  one  man, 
Necton,  immediately  afterwards  commence  his   cautious  opera- 
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tkms — ^meDUoning  very  diBtinotly,  first,  the  quarto  of  Tyndale,  or 
the  lar/fe  volume,  tbeu  the  octayo  edition,  aod  finally  another 
ediiion,  printed  at  Antwerp,  as  already  described.  Doubtless  ther* 
had  been  other  men  before  hitn  so  employed,  as  there  were  othen 
afterwards,  including  himself  again. 

But  the  purposes  of  Infinite  Wisdom  in  thus  trying  the  faithful, 
and  purifying  his  cause,  were,  for  the  present  at  least,  accomplished. 
Tunstal,  it  may  have  been  observed,  had  shifted  his  soat,  from  bii 
own  palace,  near  the  old  bridge  of  London,  down  to  Charing  Cioml 
and,  for  ought  we  know,  thid  might  be  from  fear  ;  but  such  cool 
and  deliberate  cruelty  must  not  continue  either  in  London  or  Weet- 
mineter,  and  so  the  persecution  seems  to  have  been  cut  short  by  a 
Sovereign  hand,  or  the  immediate  visitatitMi  of  God. 

That  fearful  disease,  styled  by  foreigners,  the  Sudor  Anglieu*, 
on  ancount  of  the  violence  with  which  it  seized  this  nation,  or,  aa 
the  Elnglish  themselves  called  it,  the  "  sweating  sicknesa,"  broke 
out  in  the  end  of  May.  The  patient  expired  in  a  few  hours,  and 
often  ill  two  or  three.  By  the  7th  of  June,  above  two  thousand 
had  died  in  London,  and  by  the  30th,  forty  thousand  had  been 
afiected,  of  whom  died  at  least  two  thousand  more.  Early  in 
June,  the  King'  himself  became  alarmed ;  the  disease  entered  the 
Royal  household,  and  proved  fatal  in  at  least  three  cases ;  and  be- 
fore the  month  endeo,  it  bad  entered  Wolsey's  establishment 
Henry  kept  himself  shut  up,  had  his  household  reduced  to  the 
smallest  number  permitted  by  the  statutes  of  Eltham,  and  his  feai 
increased.  In  July,  on  the  6th,  still  more  apprehensive,  he  direct! 
Wolsey  "  to  cause  general  processions  to  be  made,  universally 
through  the  realm,  as  well  for  good  weather  to  the  increase  of 
com  and  fruit,  as  also  for  the  plague  that  now  reigneth."  ^ 
the  9th,  he  had  made  his  will,  advises  Wolsey  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample,  and  desires  (o  hear  from  him  every  second  day.  "  He  con- 
fessed himself  every  day,"  say  Le  Grand  and  Burnet ;  "  the  Qtieea 
did  the  same,  and  so  did  Wolsey." 

This  was  the  fourth  visitation  of  that  singular  disease,  of  which 
the  English  only  died.  During  the  prev^ence  of  this  malady, 
however,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Cardinal  was  so  much  afraid 
of  it,  as  of  forfeiting  the  entire  confidence  of  his  Master.  He  had 
appointed  an  AbtH»s  to  the  Abbey  of  Wilton,  which  had  ruffled 
Henry's  temper ;  for  ever  since  the  disclosures  of  Clarencieux  as 
to  Spanish  affairs,  he  was  more  suspicious  and  apt  to  take  ofience. 
But  Wolsey  once  more  mollified  him ;  by  August  the  disease  bad 
passed  away,  and  all  went  on  as  before.  The  King  was  hunting 
m  September,  and  inviting  Wolsey  to  take  part  with  him  in  the 
»>ort.  All  was  bustle  and  preparation  for  the  arrival  of  Cardinal 
Campeggio,  and  Henry  wisnea  to  have  the  use  of  Hampton  Court 
for  three  or  four  days  to  receive  him  there.  But  we  now  return 
to  more  important  affairs. 

Though  the  cruel  proceedings  of  Tunstal  and  his  coadjutors^ 
Mem  to  have  been  cut  short  by  frightful  disease ;  in  the  course  of 
the  examinations  held,  the  persecutors  had  obtained  several  piecet 
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of  informaUoD,  fiu  too  imporUnt  in  their  ejcB,  to  be  either  fergou 
ten  or  neglected.  Tyndaie  and  Roye  (erroneously  supposed  to  be 
ttUl  with  him,)  were  now  conspicuou^y  before  theni.  One  gen- 
tleman in  particular,  Mr.  Harman,  had  been  mentioned  as  actively 
engaged  in  importing  English  Testaments,  and  neither  George 
Gonstantyne  nor  Mr.  Pyahe  could  pass  unnoticed.  Meanwhik, 
since  Tyndale'a  writings  had  obtamed  such  circulation  in  our 
country,  it  seemed  necessary  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
ansioer  them ;  and  so  by  way  of  adding  greater  horror  to  the  her- 
esiee  said  to  be  contained  in  them,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  woi 
during  the  Tery  period  when  Tuustal  was  busy  with  his  cro8».«x- 
Aminations,  that,  with  all  due  solemnity,  he  had  issued  his  official 
license  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  that  he  might  retain  and  read  those 
troublesome  publications,  and  with  all  his  skill  in  sophistry,  write 
Utem  down. 

As  for  Cardinal  Wolsey,  after  these  examinations  in  London, 
be  was  bent  on  seizing  the  J\fen  abroad,  and  ^Aree  persons  in  par- 
ticular, though  other  two  were  also  specified.  In  June,  thereiore, 
he  had  written  to  Haoliett,  requesting  that  the  Lady  Margaret 
would  sanction  the  delivery  of  these  ^Aree,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  immediately  sent  into  England.  But  on  the  38th  of  that 
month,  the  envoy  informed  him,  that  after  many  arguments  "  de- 
bated pro  et  contra,  they  to  me  and  I  to  them,"  the  Privy  Council 
bad  concluded,  that  even  the  Emperor  himself  might  not  send 
any  heretic  out  of  his  dominions  as  a  prisoner,  except  his  first  ex* 
aminalion  was  held  abroad,  where  he  was ;  and  even  after  that, 
the  tranBmiseion  of  the  party  must  be  by  the  advice  of  the  la- 
quisitors  of  the  Faith  there.  They  had,  however,  resolved  that 
all  the  foresaid  three  heretics,  when  they  could  be  found,  should 
be  taken  prisoners,  they  and  their  books  with  them ;  but  the 
Council  requested  one  or  two  learned  men  to  be  sent  abroad  to 
Confront  them.  If  they  should  be  "  confounded  or  found  guilty," 
they  would  either  be  sent  over  to  Wolsey,  or  punished  there,  accora- 
ii^to  their  deeds. 

The  names  of  these  obnoxious  men  were  Tvndale,  Roye,  and 
Barman.  George  Constantyne  and  Mr.  Fysne  may  appear  to 
have  been  the  other  two,  if  Jerome  Barloa,  soon  to  be  noticed, 
was  not  the  fifth  individual.  Fourteen  days  they  busily  searched, 
bat  Mr.  Harman  alone  could  be  found. 

Hackett  had  found  considerable  difficulty  when  dealing  with 
Ghristopher  Endhoven,  the  German  printer,  in  the  end  of  1536 ; 
but  now  that  an  English  merchant  and  a  gentleman  has  been 
Jeized,  should  the  "  Lords  of  Antwerp"  still  remain  firm  to  their 
purpose,  aa  then  expressed,  in  the  end,  at  least,  our  officious  am> 
bassador  may  find  his  interference  to  be  followed  by  greater  trouble 
and  disgrace.  Antwerp  was  still  the  staple,  and,  for  commerce 
sake,  their  English  merchants  must,  if  possible,  be  protected  ;  but 
to  England  for  protection  it  was  in  vain  to  look.  She  was  not 
then,  what  she  has  often  been  since, — and  thanks  to  the  Sacred 
Volume  alooe  1 — "  the  refiigfl  of  the  caressed ;"  bo  that  the  Em- 
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pttttT  himself  ntiist  be  apptied  Id.  He  was,  according'ly,  and  br 
two  petiUona,  in  the  Flemish  language,  on  behalf  of  the  English 
prisoners.  Both  are  now  in  the  Brilisb  Museum,  dated  July  1528^ 
and  the  substance  of  them  may  be  tbus  summed  up — 

"  Richard  Harman  being  in  prison,  for  having  sold  New  T^ta- 
merits  to  English  merchants,  having  been  sent  to  him  out  of 
Germany,  as  also  being  accused  for  lodging  in  his  house  certaia 
Lutherans,  (as  all  Bible  men  were  then  nicknamed,)  and  for 
eating  flesh  on  Sunday,  does  plead  for  himself,  petitioning  the 
Emperor :  He  desires  that  he  and  Au  vrife  might  be  let  out  upon 
mfficient  bail,  to  recover  his  debts  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the 
&ir ;  lest  losing  that  which  is  due  to  bim,  he  should  not  be  aU« 
to  give  satisfaction  to  his  creditors." 

Hackett,  however,  obtained  letters  firom  Henry  the  Eighth,  to 
Mtze  Hr.  Harman  as  a  traitor ;  but  the  reigning  Princess  wished 
to  be  informed  what  were  the  particular  acts  of  treason.  Great 
interest  was  then  made  for  Harman,  who  had,  for  many  years, 
been  a  burgess  of  Antwerp.  Hackett  implores  Commissioners  to 
be  sent  from  Bngland  ;  and,  little  knowing  the  secret  politics  of 
our  Cardinal  at  the  moment,  which  had  destroyed  his  influence  in 
the  Imperial  Cabinet,  he  is  eager  that  the  Emperor  should  be  r«- 
quesleu  to  write  to  Lady  Margaret ;  otherwise,  he  fears  that  "  the 
ereal  purse  of  Antwerp  would  prove  the  deliverance  of  Harman," 
his  victim.  And,  by  the  10th  of  September,  he  is  obliged  to  con* 
fees,  that  "  notwithstanding  the  King's  patent  letters,  the  Lady 
Margaret  and  her  Council  would  not  deliver  up  the  heretics." 

In  spite  of  alt  the  plans  of  the  English  ambosaador,  Hackett, 
to  prolong  the  imprisonment  of  Harman  and  to  secure  his  trans- 
portation to  England,  that  he  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Brsecutors,  he  was  finally  releas^  and  inimediately  he  caused 
ackett  to  be  arrested,  and  brought  an  action  for  damages  gainst 
him,  as  the  author  of  his  imprisonment ;  but  Hackett  escaped 
punishment  by  pleading  his  official  character  as  ambassador. 

The  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Harman  was  followed  by  lastinj 
toQsequences  to  Hackett.  He  was  soon  compelled  to  change  bis 
residence  to  Brussels,  and  five  years  after  this,  in  1634,  he  died  at 
Douay,  in  debt.  Mr.  Harman  returned  to  England — was  com- 
mended for  his  zeal — was  restored  to  favor,  as  well  as  all  hie  priv- 
ileges connected  with  "  the  English  House"  at  Antwerp,  and  at 
the  express  request  of  the  Q,ueen  of  England. 

This  gentleman  had  been  a  devoted  friend  of  Tyndale's  object 
and  design,  as  wett  as  of  Tyndale  himself,  in  which  his  wife  nad 
cordially  joined  with  him.  The  printers  of  Antwerp  managed 
their  own  business,  and,  by  various  means,  imported  their  editions 
into  England,  which,  of  course,  had  affected  the  sale  of  Tyndale's 
books ;  but  the  Testaments  with  which  Mr.  Harman  was  charged, 
were  said  to  be  sent  to  him  out  of  Germany.  Warham,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  must  therefore,  to  his  great  mortification, 
have  very  soon  perceived,  that  he  had  not,  as  he  at  first  supposed 
piudiased  aU ;  and,  therefore,  even  in  Antwerp,  where  Hackett 
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bad  so  ragod,  we  shall  actually  find  Tyadale  himself;  and  wb«i 
his  fiDBDces  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  seUinff  the  remainder,  with 
great  advantage,  next  year.  Nay,  selling  them  to  TuDstal,  who, 
m  1624,  had  thought  that,  as  a  Greek  scholar,  Tyadale  "could 
not  fail"  to  find  some  situation ! 

In  the'midsl  of  all  thu  turmoil  at  Antwerp,  however,  the  truth 
was,  that  Wolsey  had  been  far  from  inauentive  to  the  ioformation 
received  from  Hackett,  although  he  had  seemed  to  be  remiss  in  not 
answering  his  letters.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  he  uaderstood 
bjr  his  letter  of  the  14th  of  July,  that  "  the  twaioe  of  the  three,"  or 
Tj/Tuiale  and  Roye,  were  not  to  be  found  in  Antwerp,  or  its  vicinity, 
the  Cardinal  had  bethought  himself,  and  resolved  to  apply  else- 
where in  pursuit  of  thero.  Accordingly  he  writes  a  letter  to 
Counsellor  Herman  Rincke  of  Cologne.  In  Rincke,  he  had  a 
determined  enemy  to  the  "  new  learning,  and  a  man,  in  some  re- 
spects, quite  to  his  own  heart.  His  letter  finished,  a  suitable  agent 
was  found  in  the  person  of  Friar  John  West  of  Greenwich. 

On  his  arrival  at  Cologne,  with  Friar  Flegh,  Rincke  was  absent 
from  home,  at  the  autumn  fair  in  Frankfort ;  but  the  letter  was 
immediately  conveyed  to  him  by  a  svnfl  messenger;  and,  by  the 
4th  of  October,  we  have  his  r^ply,  sent  by  the  same  Friar.  It  is 
in  Latin;  and  though  defective  m  several  words,  enough  remains 
to  render  it  an  interesting  and  important  document.  A  literal 
translation  of  the  greater  part,  must  not  be  withheld  from  the 
reader — 

"The  letters  of  your  Grace  to  me,  given  by  Master  John  West, 
Priest  of  the  OL>servanl  Order  of  St.  Francis,  wriilen  the  fifth  of 
August,  at  Hampton  Court,  io  your  Grace's  palace,  were  sent  and 
craiveyed  to  me  from  Cologne  to  Frankfort  in  two  days,  by  a  swift 
messenger,  the  2nd  (22ad)  of  September  ;-with  regard  to  buying 
up,  everywhere,  books  printed  in  the  English  language,  and  as  to 
the  apprehension  of  Roye  and  Hutchyn,  i.  e.  Tyndale.  But 
neither  they,  nor  their  accomplices,  have  been  seen  in  the  Fairs  at 
Frankfort  since  (paschate)  the  12th  of  April,  or  even  the  first  of 
Uarch ;  and  [we  cannot  find  out]  neither  [their  abode]  whether 
they  remain  or  whether  they  be  dead,  nor  has  John  (Schoot)  Scott 
of  Argentine  (i.  e.  Strasburg)  said  that  he  knew  them,  or  their 
printers.  But  their  books  are  full  of  heresy,  and  against  the  mag- 
nificence and  honor  ofyourOrace,  [which  they  treat  with  contempt] 

andv}ith  reproach.    They  are and  very  wicked,  and  opposed 

to  Christian  charity,  [as  well  as  to]  his  Highness,  my  most  gracious 
Ijord,  my  generous  and  illustrious  Prince ;  they  render  [themselvea 
odious]  to  all  the  worshippers  of  Christ" 

He  then  states  that  he  had  been  at  Frankfort  "  with  ready 
mooe)[,  laboring  himself  personally  to  the  utmost — but  John  ScotL 
the  printer,  besides  a  pledge  to  be  given  to  the  Jews,  demanded 
also  the  reward  of  his  own  labor,  and  the  expense  of  the  paper ; 
and  said  that  he  would  sell  them  to  him  who  would  offer  him  most 
money."  He  had  then  labored  with  diligence  to  gaOier  up  all  the 
books  he  could  find,  and  he  promises  to  do  his  utmost  to  appre- 
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head  Roye  and  Hutcbyn,  and  other  rebels.  He  refers  to  hia  former 
nrvicee,  and  thus  prepares  the  way  for  the  following  proposal — 
"That  a  license  should  be  granted  to  him,  with  the  ctmcurrence 
of  Charles  V.,  of  the  largest  extent."  "  In  my  judgment  it  is  Bt  to 
be  contiuued,  that  as  throughout  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  so  es> 
pocially  in  Germany,  those  aoDoying  the  King  of  England,  and 
the  traitors  against  the  same,  ought  not  to  be  protected  or  endured ; 
much  less  heretics,  stirring  up  a  sedition  among  the  Christians  of 
the  whole  English  kingdom.  On  account  of  the  force  and  legahty 
of  a  similar  license,  Edmund,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  ordered  by 
King  Philip,  as  was  said,  to  be  brought  into  England.  Then  also 
William  Rove,  William  Tyndale,  Jekome  Barlow,  Alex- 
ander Barelat,  and  their  adherents — also  George  (CouBtaoB) 
Constantvne,  and  many  others,  ought  to  be  taken,  punished, 
and  exposed,  both  for  destroying  the  Lulheran  heresy,  and  to  con- 
firm  the  Christiaii  faith  !" 

We  are  now  at  Frankfort  great  fair,  and  the  reader  may  recol- 
lect of  Hackett  the  ambassador  informing  Wolsey,  that  he  heard 
of  New  Testaments,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  having  been 
few  sale  at  the  spring  fair  of  last  year ;  but  now,  when  Scott  ia 
apprehended  ana  examined,  he  demands  a  pledge  to  be  given  to 
Me  Jews,  in  security  for  their  concern  in  sucd  traffic,  "  to  Scotland 
and  England  as  to  the  same  place"  No  doubt  the  Jews  were 
there  last  year,  as  well  as  this ;  and  it  certainly  would  he  a  very 
aiogular  and  memorable  coincidence,  if  the  Jews,  for  hire  or  gain, 
had  assisted  in  such  importations !  And  yet,  what  else  can  be  in- 
ferred, from  Scott's  exaction  or  demand?  But  if  so,  the  descend- 
ania  of  Abraham,  to  whom  were  committed  "  the  Oracles  of  God," 
as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  may  hare  been  unconsciously 
conveying  to  England,  as  an  article  of  merchandise,  "  the  living 
oracles,"  as  recorded  in  the  New:  and  doing  this  too  at  a  period, 
when  the  nation,  as  such,  was  up  in  arms  against  the  undertak- 
ing !  To  this  people,  udder  God,  we  stand  indebted  for  a  Saviour, 
and  the  Bible,  but  we  know  not  that  it  has  ever  been  conjectured 
of  any  other  nation,  that  the  Jews  had  any  concern,  however  re- 
mote, in  giving  or  conveying  to  it  the  New  Testament. 

We  are  not,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  our  Translator  either  bad 
been  at  Frankfort,  or  that  any  of  Aw  publications  are  here  referred 
to  as  printed  al  Strasburg ;  much  less  that  any  conneclion  what- 
ever now  existed  between  him  and  Roye.  With  regard  to  Tyn- 
dale at  this  moment,  or  Frytb,  of  whom  no  notice  is  taken,  happily 
Mr.  Counsellor  Rincke  was  altc^ether  off  the  scent  Forty-five 
miles  to  the  north,  at  Marburg,  they  were  busily  engaged,  both 
vith  the  pen  and  the  press ;  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of 
Tyndale's  productions  may  have  passed  through  this  Frankfort 
fur.  Rincke,  however,  had  certainty  laid  hold  of  the  printer  em- 
jrioyed  by  Roye,  and  these  as  certainly  were  his  publications  to 
which  reference  is  made. 

By  the  time  that  West  and  his  companions  arrived  in  England 
with  this  letter,  WolMy,  so  far  from  prospering  "  many  happy 
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jears,"  u  Rincke  had  prayed,  probably  never  had  one  day  of  on- 
mmgled  enjoyment.  The  confidence  of  his  own  RoyaJ  Maater 
bad  D^a  to  decUne,  and  Rincke  but  little  knew  the  g^me  thai 
Woleey  was  playing  at  that  moment  with  the  Emperor;  other 
wise,  neither  ne  nor  Hackett  could  have  expected  him  to  have  any 
influence,  upon  any  subject,  with  Charles.  Thus  the  remainder 
of  the  Cardinal's  wrath  was  restrained,  and  happily  Rincke  nevw 
obtained  the  license  or  Commiasion  for  which  he  panted  ;  besideo, 
his  poiitice  must  have  soon  changed  with  the  times.  His  son  had 
bften  in  England  before,  and  now  that  he  came  a  second  time,  he 
baa  been  supposed  to  have  remained  for  some  time,  though  of  this 
we  have  found  no  positive  evidence. 

Aa  for  Friar  West,  he  entirely  failed  in  apprehending  any  of  tbe 
men  pointed  out  It  must  have  been  stitt  more  morticing  to  him 
that,  while  he  waa  wandering  on  the  Continent,  in  his  disguised 
habit,  Roye,  the  very  man  whom  Wolsey  wished  to  have,  above 
all  odiers,  had  actually  paid  a  visit  to  England;  and  to  crown  all, 
West,  upon  reluming  to  nia  monastery,  not  only  received  no  thanks 
for  his  toil,  but  very  soon  found  it  a  great  deal  too  hot  for  him. 
The  "  new  learning"  had  begun  to  spread  even  there !  He  might, 
aa  we  have  found,  write  to  Hackett  in  November,  telling  him  how 
the  King  and  the  Cardinal  were  engrossed,  and  could  not  answer 
his  letters;  but  by  the  next  month,  ne  himself  could  not  gain  ac- 
cess even  to  Wolsey,  and  was  at  his  wits'  end. 

The  chase  was  now  over  till  Henry  himself  began,  for  ihua 
ended,  at  least,  the  Cardinal's  hunt  afler  heretics  so  called !  After 
this,  he  will  have  quite  enough  to  do,  in  taking  care  of  himself 
It  was  Providence  ruling  and  overruling  all  things,  for  the  sak« 
of  His  own  Word. 


SECTION    TI. 

timiLi's  PKOoEBta  m  ths  old   tkbturht — PBaatcunos 

THWARTBP    DRCB    HOBB TUHSTAL    AY   AKTWBBP— WDLBBY's    CABEBB TYW 

dub's  INFLnENCE  III  TBB  FALACS— CBAHHEB  riBST  BI1FI.0TED WOLSET's  tUJ. 

— LOBD   CEANCELLOB  HOBB BISB  OF    CROMWELL FARLUMEUT  ASSEMBLEI>— 

oaxMonon  thebb — more,  tbe  bishops,  abd  the  eihq,  in  league  agairst 

THS  BCRIPTUBBS— COTERPALB  SUIT  10  HAMBORsa — AMOTHER  OR  FIFTH  BDI- 
TUB  OF  THE  TBaTAMBBT. 

It  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  Tyndale's  Pentateuch  as 
pubUshed  in  1530,  but  thu  is  incorrect.  The  five  books  might  be 
afterwards  bound  up,  but  originally  they  were  neither  printed  at 
the  same  press,  nor  published  together,  but  separately.  In  the 
order  of  importation,  at  least,  the  account  of  the  creation  and  the 
early  history  of  mankind  in  Oenesia,  seems  to  have  been  followed 
by  Deutenuiomy,  that  compeadioiu  i^mtition  or  summary  of  tbt 
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Uv,  with  explanatory  additioas.  At  alt  erenti  before  the  ead  of 
their  year  1639,  or  the  26th  of  March,  1630,  these  two  books  an 
amon^  those  publicly  denouDced ;  and  thoee  alone  under  the  fol- 
lowing titles: — "The  Cha^era  of  Moses,  called  Genesis — the 
Chapters  of  Moaes,  called  DeuteroDomos."  When  we  come  to 
the  spring  of  1630,  the  five  books  of  Moeea  will  be  more  fiiUy 
noticed. 

During  this  year,  the  state  of  bis  native  land  had  continued  to 
ororess  the  mind  of  Tyndale.  However  modest  and  unpretending 
in  nis  character,  as  he  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  ^eat 
^ects  fffoduced  by  what  he  had  already  done,  so  he  must  nave 
felt  that  he  was  raised  up  for  a  certain  purpose ;  and  that  with 
tbe  progress  of  events  or  the  condition  of  his  country  he  must 
endeavor  to  keep  pace  with  his  pen.  The  correctness  and  celerity, 
as  well  as  power,  with  whicn  he  did  so,  will  appear  alike 
remarkable. 

One  distinguishing  feature  of  our  Translator's  character,  wM 
loyalty  to  his  King,  blended  with  love  to  his  country.  The  lattei 
he  had  discovert  by  commencing  with  "the  Parable  of  the 
unrighteous  Mammon,"  and  the  former,  or  rather  both,  by  his 
next  publication,  "the  Obedience  of  a  Christian  man."  Eteeply 
interested  as  he  was,  however,  in  the  beat  interests  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  he  would  not  stoop  to  fiatler  him,  much  less  wmk 
at  the  course  he  now  pursued.  Hence  this  year  his  small  publica- 
tion on  the  subject  of  matrimony,  and  his  exposition  of  1  Corin- 
thians, vii.  chapter.  The  former,  a  warning  as  to  its  abuse,  the 
latter,  illustrative  of  the  sin  attending  its  gross  violation — an 
abounding  evil  of  the  age. 

Marriage  was  then  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  virtue 
and  happmess  of  his  country ;  dreadfully  trampled  on  and  invaded 
by  the  priesthood  of  the  day,  and  now,  by  the  highest  authoritr 
of  the  land,  in  his  own  person,  threatened  to  be  dissolved.  It 
became,  therefore,  such  a  man  as  Tyndale  to  take  up  the  subject. 
His  voice  was  soUtary  indeed,  but  it  had  now  a  power,  which, 
probably  he  had  never  anticipated ;  it  went  also  through  the  land, 
lor  whatever  he  now  published  was  sought  for  and  read  ;  and 
not  the  less  so,  that  everything  he  put  forth  was  so  denounced. 

Fryth  was  engaged  about  this  time  in  translating  from  tbe 
German  a  small  work,  entitled,  "  The  Revelation  of  Antichrist," 
Mie  of  the  first  books  printed  in  English  against  the  Roman  Poa- 
tiff.  He  published  it,  with  a  long  prefatory  epistle  and  an  anti- 
thesis at  the  end,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Richard  Brightwell, 
It  was  printed  "  at  Malborow,  in  the  land  of  Hesse,  the  12th  day 
of  July  1629,  by  me  Hans  liuft." 

About  this  period  both  Tyndale  and  Fryth  had  removed  from 
Harburg ;    and   by  the  month  of  August,  in  Antwerp  itself,  a 

T«tation  with  Tunatal,  respecting  books,  took  place, 
he  work  of  persecution  went  on  in  England.     Among  those 
who  were  exammed,  the  moet  eminent  was  a  respectable  citizen 
ud  leather-merchant  of  LchuIod,  John  Tewksbury.     His  case  wm 
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the  mora  mtAreating  from  his  having  posaeaeed  a  manitacnpt  capff 
of  the  BU>U,«oA  his  openly  deponing  that  he  had  beenstuayingio 
tile  holy  Scriptures  from  the  year  1518.  He  professed,  however, 
that  he  bad  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  the 
reading  of  "  TyndaU^a  New  Testament,"  and  his  subsequent 
publication  or  exposition  of  the  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Hammoa. 
"  In  the  doctrine  of  iustification,"  saya  John  Foxe,  "  and  all  other 
articles  of  his  faith,  ne  was  very  expert  and  prompt  in  his  answers, 
in  such  sort  as  Tunatal  and  atl  his  learned  men  were  ashamed, 
that  a  leather-seller  should  so  dispute  with  them,  with  such  power 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  heavenly  wisdom,  that  they  were  not  able 
to  resist  bim." 

The  number  of  Bishops  presiding  at  the  examination  of  thia 
good  man,  proves  at  once  the  importance  of  his  case,  and  the 
extent  to  wnich  their  alarm  and  hatred  had  now  gone.  Besidea 
Tunstal  himself,  there  was  West  of  Ely,  and  Clark  of  Bath,  with 
Blandish  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Loogland  of  Lincoln.  These  men 
had  the  truth  told  them  on  this  occasion,  and  were  even  warned. 
Amongst  other  things,  Tewksbury  had  the  boldness  to  say, — "  I 
pray  God  that  the  coudemnatioD  of  the  Qoepel  and  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  be  not  to  your  shame,  and  that  ye  be  not  in 
iril  for  it."  They  continued  disputing  with  him  day  after  day, 
ir  more  than  eight  or  ten  days  together ;  his  first  appearance 
being  on  the  13th  of  April.  At  last  he  abjured,  though,  like 
Bilney,  only  for  thepresent. 

As  old  Thomas  Fuller  said — "  It  takes  more  to  make  a  valiant 
man,  than  being  able  to  call  another  coward,"  though  in  report- 
ing  such  abjurations,  one  cannot  but  revert  to  the  first  grand 
and  pubhc  recantation  of  Barnes  at  8t.  Paul's.  He  might, 
before  that  year  ended,  be  selling  New  Testamento  confidentially, 
and  m  private,  but  this  could  never  compensate  for  the  mischief 
he  had  done,  by  his  great  and  sad  failure.  Its  influence  must 
have  beea  yet  lelt,  in  preventii^  that  bold  decision  which  would 
have  been  followed  oy  the  crown  of  martvrdom.  Thus,  thii 
worthy  man  Tewksbury,  only  required  anotner  to  precede  him, 
in  the  year  1631,  when  we  shall  find  him  gather  courage,  deeply 
repent,  and  follow  with  great  and  determined  courage  to  tlw 
stake. 

How  criminal  was  that  man,  who,  with  cool  deliberation,  tbos 
spent  his  days  in  l^in^  a  snare,  or  in  weaving  a  net  for  the  feet 
of  these  saints?  By  um,  indeed,  they  were  not  put  to  death: 
they  were  left  by  him  for  Stokesly  to  butcher,  though  the  guilt  of 
this  righteous  blood  must  ever  rest  upon  Timstal,  as  well  as  his 


^ 


But  a^in,  and  that  a  third,  if  not  the  fourth  time,  a  gracious 
Providence  interposed.  ThU,  too,  was  about  the  very  same  month 
as  in  the  two  preceding  years ;  not  by  disease,  indeed,  as  last 
year,  but  by  a  method  as  efiectuat,  the  occupation  of  Tunstal 
abrt«d.  In  1526  the  authorities  were  scattered  by  prevailing 
sickness.    In  1627  they  were  so  again  by  political  aflairs.    m 
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1S28  thejr  were  ecared,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  "  Sudor  AngticuB," 
and  ihie  year  they  are  again  diverted  from  their  prey  by  presBios 
affairs  of  state.  These  men  could  discern  some  of  the  sigos  ot 
the  times,  but  they  could  not,  or  rather  would  not,  observe  th« 
fin2«[  of  God. 

Tunetal,  cool  and  fresh,  was  ready  to  engage  whenever  stato 
policy  demanded  his  services,  and  the  proof  of  his  beins  as  yet 
the  leading  persecutor  of  the  truth,  is  plainly  seen  in  this,  that 
when  once  he  departed,  the  storm  in  a  great  degree  subsided.  In 
a  very  short  time,  however,  far  from  forgetting  Tyndale'e  opera* 
lions,  we  shall  find  him  fuUy  as  busy,  in  anouer  way,  abroad,  ai 
be  had  been  at  home. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  Tunstal  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  with 
Dr.  Knight,  the  King's  Secretary,  received  their  commissions,  and 
left  England  for  Cambray,  where  Hackett  met  them.  Altogether 
they  watched  over  their  own  King's  interest,  so  &r  as  it  was  in- 
volved in  the  treaty  of  Cambray ;  remaining  in  attendance  till 
the  6lh  of  August,  when,  what  was  called  "  the  Women's  or  the 
Ladies'  peace,"  was  finally  concluded.  It  has,  however,  been  but 
seldom  observed,  that  at  me  same  time  and  place,  another  treaty 
was  signed,  betwixt  our  King  and  the  Lady  Margaret,  in  the 
name  of  the  Einperor ;  7\atatcU,  More,  anif  Hackett,  being  the 
GiMnmissioaers.  It  embraced  "  the  continuation  of  traffic  for  mer- 
ehanis  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  forbidding  to  print  or 
seU  any  Lutheran  books  on  either  side." 

Thus  it  is  that  we  are  introduced,  very  naturally,  to  the  period 
when  Tunstal's  zeal  for  the  burning  of  the  Scriptures  emphatically 
began  to  display  itself.  No  doubt  he,  as  well  as  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  had  cheerfully  borne  his  share  of  the  first  purchase  by 
Warham  in  1527 ;  but  he  was  eager  to  seize  this  fine  and  favor- 
able opportunity  of  proving  his  own  zeaL  He  was  now  in  the 
north  of  iPrance,  ana  could  easily  take  Antwerp  on  his  way  home. 
With  three  such  men,  all  equally  hostile,  the  subject  of  heretical 
hooka  must  have  been  fully  canvassed,  involved  as  they  were  in  a 
ibrmal  treaty.  The  first  was  bent  on  burning  them ;  he  had 
liceiued  the  second  to  read  them  only  that  he  might  write  them 
down,  and  his  first  production,  written  in  1628,  had  just  come  out 
as  be  left  London  ;  and  as  for  the  third,  John  Hackett,  he  had 
first  suggested  both  burning  and  persecution,  and  not  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  of  his  wishes ;  though  it  was  only  four  months 
since  he  had  been  affronted  at  Antwerp,  and  so  deeply  felt 
the  indignity.  The  high  privileges  of  Antwerp,  however,  re- 
mained inviolate,  for  they  had  been  fiiUy  and  expressly  recognized 
in  the  recent  treaty,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  other  Hanse-towns 
imder  the  Emperoi^s  sway.  No  choice  being  thus  left,  as  to  the 
mode  of  procedure,  the  pohcy  of  purchasing  books  in  order  to 
bum  them,  and  thus  prevent  prc^ees,  was  discussed.  This,  in- 
deed, might  ultimately  promote  the  cause  they  desired  to  damt^ 
and  More  shrewdly  suspected  it  certainly  would.  "  So  much,** 
■ud  he  to  Get^e  C<HiBtantyne,  afterwards,  "so  much  I  tdd  the 
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Bishop,  before  be  went  about  it."  Tunstal'a  ze^  however,  could 
Dot  thus  be  quenched.  Knight  proceeded  to  Italy  on  the  King's 
business ;  More  returned  home ;  TuQstal  went  by  way  of  Ant- 
werp, and  the  following  story  of  hie  "  exploit"  there,  is  worthy  of 
notice,  on  account  of  its  natural  consequences.  It  is  introduced 
by  Halle  immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  and  it  is  copied 
by  Foxe,  aa  happening  in  the  year  1529.  We  give  the  narrative 
with  an  eye  on  both  authors. 

"  Here,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  at  this  present  time,  one 
Augustine  Packinffton,  a  mercer  and  merchant  of  London,  the 
same  time  was  in  Antweip,  where  the  Bishop  then  was;  and  this 
Packington  was  a  man  that  highly  favored  Tyndale,  but  to  thft 
Bishop  showed  the  contrary.     The  Bishop,  desirous  to  have  his 

E\xrpoee  brought  to  pass,  communed  of  the  New  Testaments,  and 
ow  gladly  he  would  buy  them.  Packington  then  hearing  him 
say  so,  said — '  My  Lord,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  I  can  in  this  matter 
do  more,  1  dare  say,  than  most  of  the  merchants  of  England  that 
sere  here,  for  1  know  the  Dutchmen,  (t.  e.  Germans)  and  strangers 
that  have  bought  them  of  Tyndale,  and  have  them  here  to  sell ; 
BO  that  if  it  be  your  Lordship's  pleasure  to  pay  for  them,  for  other- 
loiae  I  cannot  come  by  them  but  I  must  disburse  money  for  them 
— I  will  then  assure*you  to  have  every  book  of  them  that  is  im- 
minted,  and  is  here  unsold.'  The  Bishop  said — '  Gentle  Mr.  Pack- 
mgton,  do  your  diligence  and  get  them  ;  and,  with  all  my  heart, 
I  will  pay  for  them,  whatsoever  they  cost  you ;  for  the  books  are 
erroneous  and  nought,  and  I  intend  surely  to  destroy  them  all,  and 
to  burn  them  at  Paul's  Cross.'  Augustiae  Packington  then  came 
to  TyndfUe.  and  said — '  William,  1  know  thou  art  a  poor  man, 
and  hast  a  heap  of  New  Testaments  and  book*  by  thee,  for  which 
thou  hast  both  endangered  thy  friends,  and  beggared  thyself;  and 
1  have  now  gotten  thee  a  merchant,  which,  with  ready  money, 
shall  despatch  thee  of  all  that  thou  hast,  if  you  think  it  profitable 
for  yourself.' — '  Who  is  the  merchant  V  said  Tyndale.  '  The 
Bishop  of  London/  said  Packington.  '  O,  that  is  because  be  will 
hum  them,'  said  Tyndale.  '  Yea,'  quoth  Packington.  '  I  am  tha 
gladder,'  said  Tyndale,  'for  these  two  benefits  shall  come  thereof 
-^I  shall  get  money  to  bring  myself  out  of  debt,  and  the  whole 
world  will  cry  out  against  the  burning  of  God's  Word — and  the 
overplus  of  the  money  that  shall  remain  to  me,  shall  make  me 
more  studious  to  correct  the  said  New  Testament,  and  so  newlv 
to  imprint  the  same  once  again,  and  I  trust  the  second  will  much 
better  like  (please)  you,  than  ever  did  the  first.'  So,  forward  went 
the  bargain — the  Bishop  had  the  books — ^Packington  had  tha 
thanks— and  Tyndale  had  the  money  1" 

This  story  may  be  allowed  to  remain  substantially  correct,  though 
the  latter  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Tyndale,  must  be  received 
as  the  embellishment  of  Packington,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  old 
chronicler  Halle,  who  was  fond  of  a  good  story.  Certainly  Tyn- 
dale never  expressed  himself  precbely  in  these  terms.  "Afttf 
this"  says  Foxe,  " Tyndale  corrected  the  same  New  Testament 
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sjj^in,  and  caused  them  to  be  new  imprinted,  so  that  they  cam* 
thick  and  threefold  over  into  En^and  P  The  further  illustratioo 
of  this  assertion,  will  occur  before  long.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
bot^B  purchased  by  Tunstal  were  sent  home,  but  they  were  not 
comnutted  to  the  flames  till  it  could  be  dene  with  the  greatest 
effecL 

Tunstal  and  More  having  both  returned  to  London,  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Cambray  were  reported  and  highly  approved.  Before 
iSir  Thomas  was  sent  into  France,  the  King  had  sounded  him  as 
to  the  divorce.  He  was  then  opposed  to  it,  and  as  much  so  now : 
but  as  he  had  succeeded  to  adnuration  in  procuring  more  money 
from  the  Emperor  than  had  been  expecteo,  and  Henry  might  ao- 
Ucipate  that,  like  most  men,  he  only  had  hie  price,  and  would  come 
round,  he  was  about  io  elevate  him  to  the  Chancellorship.  Cardinal 
Wslsey  and  Sir  Thomas  More  had  never  cordially  agreed,  for  u 
many  points  they  were  perfect  contrasts.  Under  the  auspices  ot 
the  latter,  amiable  in  domestic  life,  having  no  thiist  for  pomp  or 
dimlay,  and  superior  to  the  love  of  money,  some  great  change  was 
at  nand.  The  fall  of  Woleey  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
More  to  the  high  truit  which  the  Cardinal  had  long  held. 

Throughout  the  last  year  of  declining  influence,  vexations,  in 
qiuck  succession,  awaited  the  Cardinal  About  May  he  had 
wished  to  proceed  once  more  into  France,  upon  a  mission  to  Cam- 
bray, (on  which  we  have  found  that  Tunstal  and  More  were  sent 
in  June,)  but  the  King  pointedly  refiised,  as  he  could  no  l(mger 
confide  in  him.  Again,  Sir  T.  Cheney,  for  having  in  some  way 
offended  the  Cardinal,  had  been  excluded  from  the  Court,  when 
Lady  Anne  Boleyn  interposed  and  secured  his  return,  whether 
Woleey  would  or  not.  But  finally,  and  as  if  to  crown  all,  and 
after  we  have  witnessed  how  eager  he  had  been  to  apprehend 
T\f7idale,  he  must  be  brought  in  contact  with  one  of  his  publica- 
tions. The  story,  in  full,  is  to  be  found  in  Foxe's  manuscripts, 
now  in  the  Museum,  and  it  has  been  quoted  by  Strype.  Lady 
Anne  Boleyn  had  been  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  Tyndale's  "  Obe- 
dience of  a  Christian  man,"  for  though  the  time  drew  nigh,  it  bad 
not  then  been  pointedly  condemned  by  Royal  authority.  She  had 
lent  this  book  to  one  of  her  female  attendants,  named  Gainsford ; 
but  one  day  as  she  was  reading  it,  a  young  gentleman,  also  in  the 
service  of  Lady  Anne,  Mr.  Zouch,  father  to  we  knight,  afterwards 
of  that  name,  snatched  the  book  away,  and  was  very  unwiUinff 
to  restore  it.  He  had  been  induced  to  read  it,  and  was  so  affected 
that,  as  the  story  goes,  "he  was  never  well  but  when  he  wan 
reading  of  that  book."  Wolsey  had  ordered  all  about  the  court 
(o  take  special  care,  and  prevent  such  writings  from  being  circu- 
cated  there,  lest  they  should  chance  to  come  mto  the  hands  of  the 
King;  but  thb  very  cautionproved  the  means  of  bringing  to  paaa 
what  he  most  dreaded !  The  Dean  of  the  Chapel-Royal,  Dr. 
Sampson,  saw  this  publication  in  the  young  man  s  hands,  who 
was  reading  it  in  the  chapel,  not  improbably  tired  of  the  unmean- 
ing service.    Calling  Zouch,  he  took  the  pubUcation  from  bin. 
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and  delivered  it  to  the  Cardinal.  In  the  meaotime,  Lady  Aane, 
inquiring  for  her  book,  the  attendant,  fearful  leat  her  mistress,  as 
well  as  herself,  should  come  into  trouble,  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
told  her  all  the  circumstances,  Her  mistress  expressed  no  displea»- 
ure  vith  the  parties  in  her  service,  but  repliM  with  emotion, — 
"Well,  it  shall  be  the  dearest  book  that  ever  the  Dean  or  the  Car- 
dinal took  away."  Lady  Anne  forthwith  applied  to  Henry,  and 
upon  her  knees  "  desired  the  King's  help  for  her  book."  Upon 
the  King's  token  it  was  delivered  up,  and  Lady  Anae  carrying  the 
volume  or  tract  to  his  Majestj',  requested  that  he  would  read  it 
The  King  did  so,  and  proiessmg  to  be  pleased  with  the  contents, 
added  "  this  book  is  for  me,  and  all  Kings,  to  read." 

This  story  is  fully  confirmed  by  Wyatt,  with  some  slight  varia- 
tioQ.  Lady  Anne  "  was  but  newly  come  from  the  Kiag,  when 
the  Cardinal  came  in  with  the  book  in  his  bands,  to  make  coh- 
plaints  of  certain  points  in  it,  that  he  knew  the  King  would  not 
like,  and  withal  to  take  occasion  with  him,  against  those  that 
countenanced  such  books  in  general,  and  especially  women  ;  and 
as  might  be  thought,  with  mind  to  go  farther  against  Lady  Anne 
more  directly,  if  he  had  perceived  the  King  agreeable  to  his  mean- 
ing. But  the  King,  that  somewhat  before  distasted  the  Cardinal, 
finding  the  notes  Lady  Anne  had  made,  all  turned  the  more  to 
hasten  his  ruin,  which  was  also  furthered  on  all  sides. 

This  incident  therefore  must,  tn  substance  have  occurred  ^al- 
though Foze  goes  on  to  build  by  far  too  much  upon  it.  The 
words,  in  Henry's  mouth,  were  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
compliment  to  the  lady ;  or  at  best,  they  expressed  only  a  tran- 
sient feeling,  similar  to  one  of  old,  in  the  mind  of  King  Herod 
towards  John  the  Baptist.  But  be  this  as  it  might,  Campeggio 
was  off  to  Italy,  and  the  sun  of  royal  &vor  had  set  upon  Wolsey 
forever. 

On  Wednesday  the  3d  of  November,  at  the  Chamber  in  Blaek- 
fi-iars,  Parliament  met ;  when  Lord  Chancellor  More,  in  his  elo- 
ment  oration,  gave  the  first  overtures  of  the  King's  intentions. 
'The  Cardinal's  fall, — the  state  of  the  Church, — and  the  "new 
learning"  formed  the  pith  of  this  opening  speech.  The  King 
was  present  when  the  Cardinal  was  glanced  at,  and  in  no  cour- 
teous terms. 

As  for  the  various  subjects  then  styled  ecclesiastical,  they  were 
incorporated  or  interwoven  with  civil  affairs.  The  abuses,  saya 
Herbert,  having  now  come  at  last  to  the  Kin^s  knowledge,  he 
remitted  their  redress  to  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament.  The 
Mortuaries,  or  the  exactions  from  the  children  of  deceased  parents, 
— the  enormous  expense  of  Probates,  or  proofs  of  wills, — -Plurali- 
tiea  to  the  extent  of  eight  or  ten  livings,  ei^rossed  by  one  man, — 
abounding  non-residence, — Priests  being  Surveyors,  Stewards  of 
estates.  Farmers,  and  Gra!2ders  in  every  coimty, — Priors,  and  other 
ecclesiastics,  being  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  Wool,  of  Cloth,  and 
all  kinds  of  merchandize.     Such  were  the  grievances  then  to  be 
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Three  bills  were  therefore  drawn  up,  by  the  appointmeDt  of  the 
Bui^esses  of  Parliament, — the  first  relating  to  jMortuariea,  the 
second  to  Probates,  and  the  third  embracing  all  the  other  evila. 

The  first,  when  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  was  rather  courteously 
received ;  the  second,  concerning  Probates,  followed  in  two  days ; 
but  on  this,  Warham,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  all  the 
other  bishops  firowned.  Fisher,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  spoke 
with  greatest  violence  and  warmth.  In  the  parliament  chamber, 
says  the  contemporary  chronicler,  he  said  openly  these  words, — 
"  My  Lords,  you  see  daily  what  bills  come  hither  from  the  Com- 
mon house,  and  aUis  to  the  deatructitm  of  ike  Church  ;  see  v>hat 
a  realm  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  was,  and  when  the  Church 
vient  down,  then  fell  the  glory  of  the  kingdom, — now  with  the 
Commons  is  nothing  but  dovm  with  the  Church, — and  all  this, 
me  aeemeth,  is  for  lack  of  faith  only." 

These  last  expressions  once  reported  to  the  Commons,  they 
sent  their  speaker,  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  with  thirty  members,  to 
the  King.  Henry,  also  dissatisfied,  promised  to  call  for  the  Bishop, 
and  send  them  reply.  Accordingly,  Warham  and  six  of  his  breth- 
ren,  besides  Fisher,  had  to  appear,  when  the  latter  apologized, 
saying,  he  meant  "  the  doings  of  the  Bohanians  were  for  lack  of 
fiiith.''  The  King  received  his  representation,  but  the  Commons 
were  still  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this  "  blind  excuse." 

After  this,  the  Commons  referred  to  the  laws  and  constitutions 
of  the  Church,  as  enforcing  these  bills,  but  the  "  Spirituality"  de- 
fended (he  existing  state  of  things  by  "  presumption  and  usage." 
One  commoner,  a  gentleman  of  Gray's  Inn,  had  the  courage  to 
reply, — "The  usage  hath  ever  been  of  thieves,  to  rob  on  Shooter's 
biil,«-^o — is  it  lawfiil?"  Of  course  very  great  oflence  was  taken 
at  the  comparison,  as  if  the  fees  for  Probates  were  to  be  considered 
robbery.  The  Commons  stood  firm,  and  the  temporal  Lords  be- 
gan to  lean  to  their  side,  but  the  bills  could  not  yet  pass. 

Meanwhile  the  Lords  assented  to  a  bill  of  their  own,  and  sent 
it  down  to  the  Commons,  which  will  remind  the  reader  of  years 
gone  by,  as  it  referred  to  measures  introduced  by  Wolsey,  and 
ultimately  supported  by  the  present  Chancellor,  then  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  was  a  bill  releasing  the  King  of 
all  such  sums  as  he  had  borrowed  from  his  subjects,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  hia  reign.  The  measure,  of  course,  was  felt  severely  by 
the  Commons,  and  the  more  so,  as  it  would  render  them  unpopu- 
lar with  their  constituents ;  but  as  the  majority  of  members  were 
the  King's  servants,  and  others  were  ^ined  over,  the  bill  passed. 

By  way  of  gratitude  in  return,  the  King  granted,  with  certain 
exceptions,  a  general  pardon  of  oSences,  and  aiding  the  Commons 
for  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  he  caused  two  new  bills  to  be 
presented  afresh  to  the  Lords,  to  which  they  at  last  assented, 
although  that  in  reference  to  the  probate  of  wills  was  peculiarly 
offensive  to  the  Bishops. 

The  Commons  then  sent  up  their  third  bill,  in  reference  (o  plu- 
ntlitiea,  noo-resideDce,  fiuming,  &C    At  this  the  Priests  not  only 
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railed  on  the  Commo&a  aa  heretice,  but  the  Biahopa,  in  the  Upper 
House,  says  Hall,  "  would  in  no  way's  consent."  Al  last  the  King 
interposed.  Causing  eight  members  from  each  House  to  meet  and 
confer  in  the  Star  Chamber,  the  Temporal  Lords  present  united 
with  the  Commons,  and  next  day  the  bill,  somewhat  qualified, 
passed  into  a  law. 

It  a  of  importance  now  to  observe,  that  before  this  Parliament 
was  pFOrogueo,  on  the  17tb  of  December,  there  waa  one  other 
measure  respectine;  which  there  was  no  diasension  among  the 
Bishops,  nor  any  aivieion  between  the  two  Houses,  and  thia  was 
how  to  deal  with  the  new  learning  come  into  the  land.  "  It  had 
been,"  says  Lord  Herbert,  "  secret^  admitted  into  many  places  of 
this  kingdom  with  much  approbation,  so  that  even  the  moat  igoo- 
rant  began  to  examine  whether  the  errors  then  ordinarily  contro- 
verted, did  belong  to  the  doctrine  or  the  govemmerU  of  the  Church." 
This  subject,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  been  noticed  amonff 
the  "  overtures  of  the  King's  intentions,"  in  this  short  session,  and 
whether  suggested  by  the  new  Chancellor,  must  appear  by  what 
followed.  Sir  Thomas  More  might  smile  at  TunstaVs  simpUcity, 
in  having  purchased  books  at  Antwerp  to  bum  them  in  London, 
by  and  bye ;  but  at  the  same  time,  whatever  his  pen  or  hb  power 
could  do,  was  now  to  be  employed  against  the  authors  and  the 
possessors  of  all  such  publications.  With  his  pen  he  had  been 
busy  ever  since  he  was  licensed,  in  March  last  year ;  and  now,  as 
Lord  Chancellor,  he  will  enjoy  the  gratification  of  employing  bis 
power,  and  immediately  upon  his  entrance  into  office. 

Sir  Thomas  More  has  certainly  been  fortunate,  even  to  a  pro- 
verb, in  his  biographers.  At  once  the  pride  and  the  pet  of  the 
literary  world,  they  have  drawn  his  character  on  this  principle — 
that  "  what  offends  the  eye  in  a  good  picture,  the  painter  casts 
discreetly  into  shades ;  so  that  any  writer  laid  under  the  necessity 
of  bringing  to  light  the  generally  concealed  features  of  the  man, 
must  run  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  a  sin  against  taste.  It 
is,  however,  chiefly  with  his  official  character,  and  as  the  opponent 
of  Tyndale  and  Frylh,  that  we  have  here  to  da  His  official 
movementa  against  them  are  matter  of  history,  and  as  for  bia 
sentiments  and  feeUugs,  there  is  no  necessity  for  calling  witnesses 
to  prove  what  they  were.  Plentifully  were  Uiey  ezpresMd  by  him- 
self,  through  many  folio  pages. 

Wolsey  being  degradeo,  had  the  spirit  of  persecution  rested  only 
in  his  breast  as  Prime-Minister,  of  course  it  must  now  hare  abated 
under  his  successor.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  prodigious 
faults  of  the  faUen  Cardinal,  let  us  inquire,  and  render  him  impar- 
tial justice. 

It  must  have  been  observed,  that  the  criminal  charges  preferred 
against  Wolsey  by  the  Lords,  were  presented  to  the  King,  with 
liore  at  their  bead ;  and  that  (he  43d  article  included  these  words, 
— "  besides  all  his  other  heinous  offences,  the  said  Lord  Cardinal 
hath  been  the  impeacher  and  disturber  of  dui  and  direct  corree- 
tion  of  herasitts,  bung  highly  to  the  danger  and  peril  of  the  wb(d« 
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body  and  good  Christian  people  of  this  realm."  The  n^ect  of 
Walhara'B  letter  was  now  no  doubt  Temembered ;  but  they  epeciallr 
rMferred  to  Wolsey'e  inhibiting  the  BJEhops  who  desired  to  repair 
to  Cambridge,  in  1633,  for  the  correction  of  such  errors  as  were 
said  to  reign  among  the  studenUi  and  scholars  there ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  they  now  affirmed,  these  errors  had  "  crept  more 
abroad,  and  took  greater  place."  This  was  a  charge  whicn,  when 
the  whole  article  is  read,  evidently  came  warm  from  the  heart  of 
all  the  prelates  who  were  present ;  and  Wolsey,  in  various  is- 
atances,  certainly  had  not  allowed  them  to  run  riot,  to  the  extent 
they  demanded ;  his  own  inlereata,  at  the  moment,  forbidding  the 
gratification  of  their  malice.  The  loftier  flight  of  his  own  personal 
ambition  had  bo  engrossed  his  mind,  that  tne  fiery  and  unmiliga- 
ble  zeal  of  these  men  must  have  frequently  been  felt  by  him  as 
an  annoyance,  retarding  his  progress ;  and  now,  that  he  is  to  be 
crushed,  they  were  rejoicing  in  hope  of  other  days  under  his  suc- 
oesBOT — better  in  their  estimation,  but  biller  days  and  nights  to 
those  who  either  stood  in  their  way,  or  dared  to  oppose  them. 

As  it  regarded,  therefore,  what  the  Bishops  longed  so  much  to 
enjoy — "  the  direct  correction  of  heresies,"  the  reader  will  bear  in 
mind  the  emtrassy  on  which  More  with  Tunstal  had  been  latelv 
sent ;  but  more  es[>ecially  the  closing  treaty  at  Cambray,  which 
they  had  arranged  and  signed.  It  was  the  first  amicable  arrange- 
ment of  any  kind,  between  the  Emperor  and  Henry,  for  a  consid- 
erable time  past.  Charles,  before  this  period,  had  twice  issued 
what  were  styled,  "Placards,"  throughout  his  dominions,  and,  in 
fulfilment,  it  seems,  of  this  treaty,  on  the  14th  of  October  he  had 
issued  a  third.  By  this,  all  those  who  had  relapsed  after  abjura- 
tion, were  to  be  burnt — as  forothers,  men  were  to  die  by  the  sword 
— women  to  be  buried  alive  t  All  were  warned  against  receiving 
any  heretic  to  their  houses,  on  pain  of  death  and  coafiscation  of 
goods!  Suspected  persons  were  to  receive  no  honorable  employ- 
ment ;  and,  in  order  to  find  out  heretics,  one-half  of  their  estates 
waspromised  to  informers ! 

Was  there  then  no  echo  in  England  to  this  ferocious  placard? 
or  did  More  and  Tunstal  pay  no  regard  to  the  treaty  they  had 
signed  7  So  far  from  this,  the  subject  was  one  to  which  both  im- 
mediately bent  all  their  energies.  For  months  past,  indeed,  the 
pen  of  More,  dipped  in  gall,  had  been  busy  on  the  subject  of  sup 
prescing  heresy ;  arguing  for  persecution  unto  death,  in  his  strange 
and  characteristic  "Dial<^ue;"  and  the  first  time  he  opens  hia 
mouth  in  Parliament  as  Chancellor,  he  has  it  among  the  overtures 
of  the  King's  intentions.  His  appearance  in  print,  since  the  month 
of  June,  as  the  determined  opponent  of  Tyndale,  had  fully  shown 
the  man,  for  five  months  before  his  elevation  to  the  Great  Seal; 
and  the  spirit  now  displayed  by  him  afforded  no  comfortable  pros- 
pect for  those  who  had  espoused  the  truth,  and  were  promoting  iu 
difTusion  at  great  hazard  and  e^qiense. 

"  As  aoon,"  says  Burnet, "  as  More  came  into  favor,  he  pressed  the 
King  much,  to  put  the  laws  against  heretics  in  execution,  and  sug- 
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gested  that  the  Court  of  Rome  would  be  more  wrought  upon  by 
Uie  King's  supporting  the  Church,  and  defending  the  fJEiith  vigor' 
ously,  than  by  threatenings :  and,  therefore,  a  long  proclamation 
was  issued  out  against  the  heretics,  many  of  their  books  were  pro- 
hibited, and  all  the  laws  against  them  were  appointed  to  be  put 
in  execution,  and  great  care  was  taken  to  seize  them  as  they  came 
into  Ei^land." 

The  mcts  of  the  case  may  be  more  distinctly  stated.  Tuostal, 
as  weU  as  More,  must  perform  his  part;  and  Warham  also,  now 
that  Wolsey  is  out  of  the  way,  has  no  objections  to  go  all  lengths 
with  his  feUows.  Accordingly,  before  the  opening  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, the  Convocation  bad  been  summoned  to  meet.  They  did 
80  on  the  fifth  of  November,  when  at  their  jarst  meeting  a  refor- 
mation of  abuses  was  proposed ;  and  with  that  an  inquiry  was 
made  concerning  heretical  books.  A  committee  of  Bishops  was 
appointed  with  relation  to  heretics.  On  the  19th  of  December, 
two  days  after  Parliament  had  risen,  secresy  was  enjoined,  aad 
again  a  second  time,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  so  eager  were 
they  to  catch  the  prey.  They  closed  their  Convocation  on  the 
24tn,  or  a  week  after  Parliament,  and  then  came  out  that  procla- 
mation which,  as  Foxe  says,  was  made  throughout  all  England, 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1529,  and  the  2lBt  year  of  Henry  Till. ; 
commencing,  "  7%e  King  our  Sovereign  Lord"  ifcc. — " The 
Bishops,"  he  tells  us, "  were  the  procurers  of  this  fierce  and  terrible 
proclamation,  devised  and  set  out  in  the  King's  name  ;"  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  Chancellor's  influence  was  united  with 
theirs  in  this  matter.  Indeed,  the  style  in  several  places  will  show, 
that  it  must  have  been  their  joint  production.  More  and  Tunstal, 
no  doubt,  drew  it  up ;  and  as  the  Chancellor's  hand  b  so  visible 
throughout,  this  consequently  may  be  regarded  as  about  the  first 
of  his  official  papers.     A  few  of  the  items  must  not  be  omitted. 

"  First— that  no  man  within  the  King's  realm,  or  other  dominions 
subject  to  his  highness,  hereafter  presume  to  preach,  teach,  or  in- 
form, anything  openly  or  privily,  compile  and  write  any  book,  or 
keep  any  school,  contrary  to  the  delerminaiioo  of  Holy  Church. 
That  no  man  willingly  favor  or  maintain  any  such  person.  That 
alt  persons  having  such  books  and  writings  deliver  them  up,  within 
fifweo  days. 

"  Furthermore,  if  any  person  be  convicted,  before  the  Bishc^  or 
his  Commissary,  in  any  case  above  expressed,  the  Bishop  may 
keep  in  prison  the  said  person  or  persons,  as  it  shall  aee^  best  to 
his  discretion,  and  may  set  a  fine,  to  be  paid  to  the  behoof  of  the 
King,  except  where  the  said  persons  ougrit  totally  to  be  left  to  the 
secular  power. 

"  Also,  if  any  person  within  this  realm  do  abjure,  and  after  their 
abjuration  relapse,  they  ought  to  be  relinquished  to  the  jurisdiction 
Mecuteir — wherein  faith  is  to  be  given  to  the  Bishop,  or  his  Com- 
missary. The  Sheriff  o{  the  county,  or  Mayor  of  the  city,  town, 
or  burgh,  to  be  present  at  the  sentence  given  by  the  Bishop  or  his 
Commissary,  and  receive  the  said  persons  to  further  execution. 
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"A]bo,  the  CStancellor,  the  Treasurer  of  England,  the  Justice 
of  the  one  Bench  and  of  the  other,  Justices  of  Peace,  Sheriff's, 
Mayors,  Bailies,  aad  otlier  officers,  shall  make  oath  on  taking 
their  charge,  to  give  their  whole  power  aoil  diligence,  to  put  away 
aad  make  utterly  to  cease  and  destroy,  all  heresies  and  errora 
commonly  called  Lollardtes.  They  shall  assist  the  Bishop  and 
their  Commissaries — ehall  favor  and  maintain  them  as  often  aa 
required  by  them. 

"Moreover,  the  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  Justices  ofPettee 
and  of  Assize,  ah&lX  inguire  at  their  Sessions  of  all  those  that  hold 
errors  or  heresies,  ana  who  be  their  maintainers,  the  commcai 
writers  of  books,  as  also  of  their  schools,  sermons,  dec. 

"Furthermore,  as  alt  offenders  'appertain  to  the  Judge  of  Holy 
Church,  and  not  to  the  Judge  secular,'  they  be  delivered  to  the 
Bish<^  or  Coininissaries,  by  indenture  between  them,  to  be  made 
within  ten  days,  or  sooner,  afler  their  arrest ;  if  those  persons  be 
not  indicted  for  other  things,  whereof  the  knowledge  oelongs  to 
the  Judge  secular.  In  which  case,  after  they  be  acquitted  before 
the  latter,  that  they  be  conveyed  in  safe  guard  to  the  Commissa- 
ries, there  to  be  acquitted  or  convicted  after  the  laws  of  Holy 
Church. 

"  That  no  person  is  henceforth  to  bring  into  this  realm,  or  to 
sell,  receive,  lake,  or  detain,  any  book  or  work,  printed  or  written, 
against  the  faith  Catholic— the  decrees,  laws,  and  ordinances  of 
Holy  Church— or  in  reproach,  rebuke,  or  slander  of  the  King,  hie 
counsel,  or  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal.  In  case  they  nave 
any  such  books  they  shall  immediately  bring  them  to  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese,  without  concealment  or  fraud :  or  if  they  know  any 
person  having  any  of  the  said  books,  they  shall  detect  them  to  the 
said  Bishop,  ail  fovor  or  affection  laid  apart,  and  that  they  &il 
not  thus  to  do  as  they  will  avoid  the  King's  high  indignation  and 
displeasure." 

That  no  man  might  pretend  ignorance,  a  liet  of  the  books 
restrained  or  forbidden,  specially  named  by  the  Bishops,  was  also 
pubUslied ;  including  ninety-four  distinct  tracts  or  books  in  Latin, 
and  at  least  twenty-four  in  English,  the  great  majority  of  which 
were  by  Tyndale  or  his  friends,  viz. : — 

By  TyndaU.  TheNewTestament—TheParableofthe Wicked 
Mammon— The  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man — Introduction  to 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans — Exposition  of  Ist  Cor.,  vii.  chapter 
— The  chapters  of  Moses  called  Geneais— The  chapters  of  Mo«es 
called  Deuteronomy — The  Matrimony  of  Tyndale. 

By  Fryth.  The  Revelation  of  Antichrist,  with  an  Epistle  to 
the  Christian  Reader.  By  f)/she.  The  Sujiplication  of  Beggars 
— The  Sum  of  Scripture.  By  Roye.  A  Dialt^e  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son — The  Satyre  on  Wolsey,  or  Buryiiig  of  the 
Mass.  Besides  various  others,  "  Godly  Prayers" — The  ftalter — 
Hortulus  aniraee,  in  English — The  Primer,  or  A.  B.  C.  against  the 
Clergy.    &c. 
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This  MoclamaticRi  was  iaeued  aboat  the  beginiung  of  th«  yoai 
1630. 

"  The  Bishopa,"  says  Foxe,  "  had  that  now  which  they  wotdd 
hare  ;  neither  did  there  lack,  ou  their  part,  aoy  study  unapplied, 
any  stone  unremoved,  any  comer  unsearched,  for  the  diligent  exe- 
cuticHi  of  the  same." 

Here,  then,  we  hare  the  first  Royal  proclamation  interdicting 
printed  books,  and  purauiog  the  importers,  the  possessors,  or  aa- 
tbors  of  ihem  to  death  by  fire.  This  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
tlie  iiew  administration,  and  it  marks  the  present  period  as  an  era 
in  the  history  of  persecution  for  conscience'  sake ;  since  the  gor- 
ernmeat  of  the  country  that  is,  the  King  and  his  Council,  were 
now  fully  committed.  The  only  formal  public  iostrufnents  hitherto 
issued,  were  the  injunctions  of  Warham,  Archbisbt^  of  Canterbury, 
and  Tunstal,  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  close  of  1636 ;  and  up  to 
December  1529,  thia  persecution  had  been  an  aSair  of  the  "  Spir- 
ituality" alone.  The  King,  it  is  true,  had  approved  of  what  they 
did  in  1526,  and,  before  then,  was  himself  writing  to  the  Nether* 
lands,  and  eager  about  the  burning  of  books.  But  his  name,  at 
Sorereigo,  had  never,  till  this  period,  been  employed  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  his  own  subjects,  to  make  heresy  and  treason 
convertible  terms,  and  lay  the  entire  civil  power  at  the  feet  of  the 
Bishops. 

Wouey,  unquestionably,  had  great  influence  over  his  Majesty, 
but  he  had  never  employed  it  in  persuading  him  thus  pubhcly  and 
personally  to  embrue  his  hands  io  the  blood  of  his  subjecla  on 
Knglish  ground ;  this  was  reserved  to  distinguish  the  administra- 
Uon  of  Sir  Thomas  More ;  so  that  the  chief  redeeming  point  in 
the  character  of  the  lofty  and  overbearing  Cardinal,  must  stand  ia 
contrast  with  the  greatest  blot  in  that  of  his  unostentatious  and 
learned  successor. 

Once  in  possession  of  power,  the  mace  as  well  as  the  pen  must 
be  emuloyed  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  "new  learning;"  so 
that  if  Wolsey  had  chastised  the  people  with  whips.  More,  as  led 
by  these  Biahc^,  seems  determined  to  do  so  with  scorpions. 
.  And  what  was  the  existing  condition  of  this  prelatical  cauas, 
which  the  new  Lord  Chancellor  was  so  eager  to  defend  and  main- 
tain 7  It  consisted  mainly  of  priests,  and  according  to  his  own 
admission  in  his  "  Dialc^e," — "he  wot  well  that  vumy  were  very 
lewd  and  naught,"— but  "  let  the  priest  be  never  so  vicious,  and  so 
impenitent,  and  so  far  firom  all  purpose  of  amendment,  that  his 
prayers  are  rejected  and  abhorrea  ;  yet  the  profit  of  his  mtias  was 
to  every  one  else,  just  as  good  as  if  he  were  the  moat  virtuous 
man  <"  And  again,—"  If  the  Church  say  one  thing,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures  another  thing,  the  faith  of  the  Church  ia  to  be  taken  as 
the  word  of  God,  as  well  as  the  Scripture,  and  therefore  to  be  be- 
lieved." These  are  a  few  of  his  own  express  words ;  but  no  soti- 
tuy  selected  expressions  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  viru- 
lence, not  to  say  the  verbosity,  and  fallacious  reasoning  of  this 
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writer.  It  certaJQly  would  exhaust  the  patience  of  most  readers, 
ID  the  preeent  day,  to  wade  through  bia  folio  Dialogue. 

Such  was,  in  part,  th«  state  of  thiDg:B  in  England  at  the  close 
of  this  year  and  commencement  of  the  next,  ft  was  purely  with 
a  view  to  enlighten  and  bless  his  country  and  to  debver  it  from 
thraldom,  that  Tyndale  had  hitherto  labored,  assailing  only  what 
was  positively  sinful,  and  worthy  of  destruction.  No  English 
writer  had  dr«wa  his  pea  against  nim  till  this  summer,  when  Sir 
Thomas  More  put  forta  his  laborious  Dialogue.  Tyndale's  trans- 
lati<Hi  of  the  New  Testament,  he  had  severely  condemned,  art- 
fuUy  approving  of  a  new  translaiion,  to  meet  the  pressure  from 
without, — a  translatioii  of  course  by  the  Bishops ;  one  of  which 
Cmnmer  said  about  eight  years  after  this,  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
its  being  accomplished  "  till  one  day  after  Doomsday." 

No  choice  therefore  was  now  left  to  Tyndale,  but  to  encounter 
this  "ornament  of  the  Pontifical  chair," — "one  of  the  greatest 
prodigies  of  wit  and  learning,"  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  "  that 
this  nation  ever  before  his  time  bad  produced."  Tyndale,  how- 
erer,  entertained  no  fear  of  bim,  and  he  will  not  long  remain  with- 
out a  sufficient  answer.  On  the  whole,  it  is  now  evident  that  this 
had  been  a  most  busy  season,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  the  oc- 
casion or  cause  of  all  the  turmoil.  For  while  the  "nether  house 
of  parliament,"  as  Foxe  calls  it,  had  been  "  communing  of  their 
griefs  wherewith  the  spirituality  had  before  time  grievously  op- 
pressed them  ;"  the  Convocation  had  been  Communing  also,  with 
mingled  grief  and  indignation,  over  the  "new  learning'  come  into 
die  land.  Some  might  say  that  the  hand  of  Tyndale  was  in  all 
this,  and  in  one  sense  it  was,  but  then  he  was  not  in  the  country. 
Properly  speatnng,  the  commotion  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Word 
of  God,  however  denounced,  which  he  had  translated,  and  sent 
home,  to  fight  its  own  way. 

Before  the  close  of  this  year,  however,  if  we  look  abroad  once 
more,  we  are  cheered  by  observing  that  the  great  cause  went  on. 
The  Government  at  home  had  b^n  absorbed  in  human  legisla- 
rion,  and  confounded  by  its  perplexities.  All  the  while,  Tyndale 
had  been  diligent  in  prepanng  more  of  the  divine  law  for  bit 
countrymen,  and  it  will  be  home  presently.  He  had  been  employ- 
ing the  press  at  Marburg,  but  had  left  it  himself  for  Antwerp. 

An  edition  of  Tyndale's  Testament  has  been  long  assigned  to 
about  this  period,  though  we  are  not  able  to  fix  it,  by  adducing 
mch  curious  evidence  as  in  preceding  cases.  Hackett,  however, 
as  early  as  May  1527,  has  hinted  at  as  many  as  2000  having  beeo 
for  sale  at  Frankfort ;  and  Jove  affirms  that  the  Dutch,  as  he  calls 
them,  had  printed  it  a  fAtra  time.  We  may,  therefore,  with  all 
safety,  put  down  another,  or  ikti  fifth  edition,  to  1529.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  there  might  have  been  one  last  year,  as  well  as  this ; 
but,  at  all  events,  Tyndale  himself  will  reprint  his  Testament 
next  year. 
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We  have  come  to  a  more  noted  period  in  our  Translaloi'B 
eventful  life.  From  the  variety  and  importance  of  his  publica- 
tions which  had  now  appeared  in  print,  it  was  evident  that  (he 
past  and  the  present  had  been  years  of  great  and  incessant  activ- 
ity on  his  part ;  nor  were  his  opponents  less  active.  The  bench 
ot  Bishops,  now  headed  by  the  civil  power,  were  firmly  leaded 
together,  and  arrayed  against  him.  Considering  all  that  Tyndale 
already  knew,  it  is  quite  apparent  from  his  writings,  that  he  had, 
long  before  this  time,  been  prepared  in  spirit  for  martyrdom. 
Resolved  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  nothing 
but  the  truth,  hie  path  lay  right  before  him.  Wlien  pressed  out 
of  measure,  he  might  and  did  seek  for  quiet  and  safety,  that  he 
might  pursue  his  work ;  but  he  was  of  one  mind — and  no  peril, 
no  prospect  of  danger,  could  turn  him.  Depending  on  the  sword 
of  tne  Spirit  for  success,  and  feeling,  as  he  had  translated,  that 
"the  wrath  of  the  God  of  heaven. appeareth  against  all  ungodh- 
ness  and  ud  righteousness  of  men,  who  withhold  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness,"  he  must  have  resolved  to  suppress  nothing,  or 
sooner  "  die  upon  his  shield,"— a  better  than  that  of  the  ancient 
warrior,  because  the  shield  of  faith, 

Tyndale's  translations  of  the  five  books  of  Mmes  were  soon  in 
circulation  thro^gh  his  native  country.  His  treatise  entitled  "The 
Practice  of  Prelates,"  was  also  this  year  in  England ;  and  his 
"Answer  to  the  Dialogue  of  Sir  Thomas  More,"  will  foUow. 
After  disposing  of  Wolsey  and  the  prelates  in  general,  he  had 
taken  up  the  production  of  Woleey's  successor  in  office.  Two 
Lords  Cancellor  against  one  poor  expatriated  Exile,  might  seem 
to  be  fearful  odds,  but  time  will  show  who  gained  the  victory. 

That  portion  of  the  Sacred  Yolume  now  sent  into  England,  has 
frequently  been  referred  to  by  previous  authors,  as  being  "  the  first 
edition  of  Tyndale's  Pentateuch  f^  but  that  this  is  incorrect,  will 
at  once  appear  from  the  following  collation. 

Genesis,  in  black  letter,  76  leaves,  with  this  colophon  at  the 
end, — "  Emprented  at  Marlborow,  in  the  land  of  Hesse,  by  me, 
Hans  Luft,  the  yero  of  our  Lorde,  m.d.xxx.,  the  xvii  dayes  of 
Januarii."  Exodus,  in  roman  letter,  76  leaves ;  Leviticus,  roman 
letter,  52  leaves ;  Numbers,  in  black  letter,  67  leaves ;  Deuter- 
onomy, in  roman  letter,  63  leaves.  There  is  a  separate  title  and 
a  prologue  to  each  book;  at  the  end  of  Gienesis,  Exodus,  and 
Deuteronomy,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Numbers,  are  tables  ex- 
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pounding  certain  words.  There  are  a  few  notes  in  the  margini^ 
and  ihroaehoul  the  whole,  ten  wooden  cuts.  There  ie  no  colo- 
phon <  or  date,  except  thai  already  ^ven,  attached  to  Genesis. 
From  all  this,  hut  especially  from  inspection,  it  is  evident  that 
these  five  books  were  printed  at  separate  presses ;  Genesis  for  cer- 
tain, and  probably  Numbers,  at  Marburg.  Deuteronomy,  and  for 
aught  we  know,  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  at  Hamburgh.  That 
they  were  circulated  at  first  aepivately,  in  Euglaad,  is  evident, 
because  they  were  thus  distinctly  denounced ;  first.  Genesis  and 
Deuteronomy,  and  then  the  whole  five  books,  but  still  distinctly 
noted.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  whole  were  finished,  Tyn- 
dale  meant  tbem  to  he  bound  together,  as  he  then  printed  a  gen- 
eral preface,  which  may  have  led  to  the  popular  description  of 
"the  Pentateuch,  first  edition." 

The  rarity  of  these  five  books,  entire,  is  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  first  octavo  New  Testament  of  1525.  Only  one  perfect 
ea^y  is  known  to  exist,  which  once  belonged  to  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
aad  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville. 
The  next  t)est  copy,  as  it  has  been  completed,  in  the  finest  foe- 
simile,  from  the  preceding,  once  belonged  to  Mr.  Tutet.  It  was 
purchased  at  the  sale  of  his  books,  by  the  late  Mr.  Heber,  and 
bom  his  collection  by  Mr.  Grenville ;  who  only  seems  to  have 
parted  with  it,  on  obtaining  his  present  unique  perfect  book.  We 
know  not  what  the  perfect  copy  cost,  hut  this  second  was  adver- 
tised for  sale  in  1836,  by  Thorpe  of  London,  at  fifty  guineas. 
Little  did  Tyndale  imagine  that,  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
three  centuries,  the  labor  of  his  hands  would  be  so  highly  esti- 
mated. 

Besides  these  two,  all  the  other  copies  known  to  exist,  are 
incomplete.  That  in  the  Museum  at  Bristol,  wants  the  hook  of 
Genesis ;  that  in  Zion  College,  presented  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  and  besides,  tne  marginal  notes  are  cut  of,  as 
directed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  January  1543  !  The  copy  in 
the  British  Museum  wants  the  first  and  last  and  two  other  leaves ; 
the  one  at  Cambridge  is  also  imperfect.  In  the  Bodleian  library 
at  Oxford,  there  is  a  beautiful  copy  of  Genesis  alone. 

Tyndale's  next  publication  was  "  the  Practice  of  Prelates  ;"  and, 
as  far  as  it  regards  the  subjects  introduced,  as  well  as  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  handled,  it  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  his  controveraial  writings.  More  than  ever 
bent  upon  the  emancipation  of  his  country  from  mental  bondage, 
he  longed  to  see  the  throne  established  in  righteousness ;  but  ne 
could  entertain  no  hope  of  this  until  the  power  behind  it,  which 
had  risen  above  the  throne  itself,  was  laid  prostrate.  "  If  that 
King  of  the  grasshoppers,"  said  he,  "  which  devoureth  all  that  is 

Ereen,  were  destroyed ;  then  were  the  kingdom  of  our  catterpil- 
ITS  at  an  end." 

Exposing  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  as  only  so  many 
strokes  of  policy,  Tyndale  showed  that  they  had  been  merely 
clearing  away  the  brushwood,  or  lopping  the  hranftbra  of  a  tree, 
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which  waali  gravr  af  ain,  while  it  ought  to  have  been  uprooted 
from  the  Boil  of  Eagund.  "The  root  yet  left  behind,  whence  all 
that  they  hare  for  a  time  weeded  out,  will  spring  again,  by  little 
and  little,  as  before  ;  if  they,  as  their  hope  is,  may  stop  this  light 
of  Ghds  tpord  thai  ia  now  abroad."  These  few  last  words  show 
the  aoul  of  our  Translator.  The  authority  of  the  Divine  word, 
was,  in  his  miod,  paramount  to  every  other  consideration,  and 
this  was  the  cause  of  hie  now  speaking  out  so  biddly ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  no  commcm  proof  of  talent  and  of  an  enlarged  mind, 
that  so  early  after  Parliameot  rose,  Tyndale  should  be  able  to 
send  such  a  publication  into  England ;  embracing,  as  it  did,  not 
merely  the  corruption  of  past  ages  traced  to  its  source,  but  the 
national  doings  of  the  day,  down  to  the  end  of  Mar<^  in  the 
present  year,  if  not  later. 

As  far  as  intelligent  and  skilful,  though  pungent,  warning 
oould  go,  Tyndale  had  thus  nobly  done  his  duty.  He  had  fully 
exposed  the  (mce  aspiring  Cardinal,  now  sinking  into  ruin,  and 
the  enormous  expense  eotailed  on  (he  country  by  his  tortuous 
administratioa ;  lie  had  feithfully  warned  his  Sovereign,  and  put 
the  country  on  its  guard,  as  to  the  stale  persecution,  which,  we 
have  seen  that  the  new  Chancellor  as  well  as  the  prelates  had 
advised.  Few  men,  if  indeed  any  one  of  that  age,  could  have 
written  such  an  exposition  of  the  times,  as  Tyndale  had  just 


eiven ;  and  yet  his  labor  for  this  year  was  not  at  an  end.  He 
had  commenced  his  reply  to  Sir  Thomas  More's  Dialc^e,  and  in 
the  printed  edition  of  nis  works  it  is  said  to  have  been  n%ade  in 


1530 ;  but  as  it  certainly  did  not  appear  in  ppnt  till  next  year,  we 
defer  till  then  saying  more  of  a  production  which  Henry  the  VIII. 
was  BO  eager  to  see,  that  a  part  of  it  at  least  was  actually  written 
out,  by  his  Envoy  in  Brabant,  and  sent  him  for  perusal  before  its 
publication.  This,  too  was  done  without  Tyndale's  knowledge, 
and  it  is  mentioned  now  simply  as  a  proof  of  his  powerful  influ- 
ence, as  well  as  the  interest  attached  to  anything  which  might 
cwne  from  his  pen. 

lo  the  meantime  Wolsey's  secret  moveroents  to  regain  his  lost 
popularity  and  his  corre^mndence  with  Rome  being  detected,  he 
was  arrested  for  high  treason  on  Friday  the  4th  of  November,  and 
on  the  6th  he  was  upon  his  way  to  London :  the  very  day  he  had 
fixed  for  his  being  enthroned  at  York,  as  Archbishop.  "  The 
Lords  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  have  told  me,"  said  the  French  am- 
bassador, in  writing  to  his  court  on  the  10th  of  November,  "  that 
they  have  many  important  matters  against  him,  and  many  grave 
accusations ;  and  among  these,  cm  the  King  informed  me,  th^t 
he  ha>  been  machinating  against  his  Majesty,  both  in  the  king>- 
dom  and  abroad ;  and  has  mentioned  to  me  where  and  how ;  and 
that  one  fA  his  own  servants  had  discovered  it,  and  laid  the  accu- 
sation. These  new  things  much  aggravate  the  old  onee.  I  greatly 
lament  his  misfortune,  but  cannot  remedy  it." 

Wolsey  professed  himself  to  have  no  fear,  but  he  could  not  dis- 
(aiM  it;  the  shock  was  unexpected  U  the  moment,  and  he  bood 
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MUtk  under  it ;  for  though  he  set  out  od  hu  journey  in  safe  keep- 
ing, he  could  move  do  farther  than  Leicester  Abbey.  The  most 
melsucholy  feature  of  his  dying  hour  was,  that  be  literally  expired 
with  the  language  of  a  persecutor  on  his  tips.  Addressing  him- 
self to  Sir  William  Kingston,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  whom 
Henry  bad  sent  down  to  convey  him,  he  said : — "  Well,  well,  Mas- 
ter KinK3ton,  I  see  the  matter  against  me,  how  it  is  framed ;  but 
if  I  had  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  done  the  King,  He 
would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  haira.  1  pray  you,  with 
all  my  heart,  to  nave  me  most  humbly  conmieitded  unto  his  royal 
Majesty.  And  say  furthermore,  that  I  request  bis  Grace,  in  OoiP» 
name,  that  he  have  a  vigilant  eye  to  depress  this  nev>  sect  of 
LutheraTis,  that  it  do  not  increase  within  his  d^minioTU  through 
his  tiegligence,  in  such  a  sort,  as  that  be  shall  be  fain  at  lengthto 
put  harness  upon  his  back  to  subdue  them;"  and  after  exhaust- 
ing himself  by  a  long  harangue  in  tbe  same  style,  referring  te 
Wickliffe  and  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  he  closed  with  these  words, — 
"from  the  which  mischief,  God,  of  his  tender  mercy,  defend  us ! 
Master  Kingston,  (arewelL  I  can  no  mcffe,  but  wish  all  things  to 
have  good  success.  My  time  draweth  on  fasL  I  may  not  tarry 
with  you.  And  forget  not,  I  u-ay  you,  what  I  have  said  and 
charged  you  withal:  for  when  I  am  dead,  ye  shall  peradventar* 
remember  my  words  much  better."  "  And  even  with  these  words," 
adds  Cavendish,  "  be  began  to  draw  bis  speech  at  length,  and  bis 
tongue  to  fail ;  his  eyes  being  set  m  his  head,  his  sight  failed  him." 

He  had  arrived  at  this  i^bey  only  on  Saturday  evening,  and 
now  breathed  his  last,  at  eight  o'clock  on  tbe  morning  of  Tues- 
day, the  29th  of  November.  The  body  was  dressed  in  his  robes, 
and  in  less  than  twenttf-ttoo  hours  committed  to  the  grave ;  for  by 
six  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning.  Cavendish,  hia  confidentiu 
servant,  and  the  other  parties,  had  left  for  London. 

Thus  the  man  who  had  been  literally  clothed  in  purple  or  scar- 
let and  fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day, — having 
daily  in  his  hall  three  special  tables  spread  for  bis  principal  ofiS- 
cers  ;  who  had  the  highest  nobility  for  his  household  servants ;  hia 
steward,  treasurer,  and  comptroller  in  waiting,  with  their  while 
robes,  as  In  the  King's  palace ;  his  master-cook,  in  damask  satin, 
with  a  chain  of  gold  round  his  neck;  with  hundreds  of  individuals, 
ot  various  ranks,  in  daily  attendance  on  his  person :  This  man,  who 
had  a  most  penetrating  judgment,  in  consequence  of  a  weU-Au^ 
nished  mind ; — who  had  raised  himself  from  bumble  rank  to  tbe 
highest  degree  ofpower,ofwealth,aiidofworldly  dignity,  which  hud 
ever  been  enjoyeo  by  any  English  subject ; — who  had  not  only  gov- 
erned England  for  tbe  space  of  twenty  years,  but  influenced  the 
most  important  afiairs  of  Europe ;  and  during  that  period  had  been 
courted,  flattered,  caressed,  by  the  Kings  of  tbe  civilized  world ; — 
Ibis  man  dies,  not  merely  iu  obscurity,  but  disgrace ;  and  though 
the  charge  of  high  treason  hung  over  him  unrefuted,  with  his  lut 
breath  he  enforces  persecution !  I 

In  vain  had  he  for  years  been  preparing  for  himaelf  a  tnontt- 
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ment  of  brass,  of  exquisite  workmaDship  and  at  great  expense. 
He  may  be  buried  ia  an  abbey,  but  tbe  very  grave,  will,  before 
long,  be  80  treated,  that  no  man  in  England  shall  be  able  after- 
wards to  point  to  the  spot  where  his  bones  were  laid !  Since  1624, 
or  in  other  words,  for  the  last  six  years  of  his  prodigious  power, 
though  uncertain  whether  he  should  be  interred  in  Italy  or  Eng- 
land, Wolsey  had  been  preparing  for  posthumous  glory.  "  He 
had  begun,"  says  Lord  Herbert,  "  a  monument  for  himself  long 
since,  (wherein,  as  appears  by  our  records,  he  had  not  omitted  his 
own  image,)  which  one  Benedetto,  a  statuary  of  Florence,  took 
in  hand  in  1624,  and  continued  till  1629,  receiving  for  so  much  as 
was  already  done  4250  ducats ;  the  design  whereof  was  so  glori- 
ous, that  it  exceeded  far  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Neverth»- 
lesa,  dying  in  this  manner,  King  Henry  made  use  of  so  much  as 
he  found  fit,  and  called  it  his.  Thus  did  the  tomb  of  the  Cardi- 
nal partake  the  same  fortune  with  his  college,  as  being  assumed 
by  the  King." 

About  the  year  1716,  the  very  place  of  interment  could  not  be 
ascertaiued.  "  That  great  lover  of  antiquity,  Brown  Willis,  Elsq.," 
says  Carte  the  English  historian,  "  having  an  extraordinary  vene- 
ration for  Cardinal  Wolsey,  as  tbe  original  founder  of  Christ  Church 
in  Oxford,  desired  me  to  try  if  I  could  find  out  the  sepulchre  of 
the  Cardinal,  which  I  did,  nopmg  that  when  I  had  provided  tools 
and  laborers,  some  others  would  have  contributed  with  me  to  tbe 
expense :  but  finding  that  only  one  person  would  contribute  twelve- 
pence,  I  desisted." 

"  In  the  year  1767,"  says  the  Cambridge' Chronicle  of  the  2d  ot 
June,  "  as  a  laborer  was  digging  for  potatoes  upoD  the  spot  where 
the  high  altar  was  supposed  to  stand,  he  found  a  human  skull, 
with  several  other  bones,  all  perfect  From  the  situation  of  the 
place,  and  other  circumstances,  it  was  conjectured,  at  the  time, 
that  this  rni^M  be  the  identical  skull  of  Wolsey !" 

Thus,  when  he  died,  be  carried  nothing  away,  neither  did  his 
glory  descend  after  him.  Perhaps  there  never  was  another  instance 
m  the  history  of  this  country,  which  reminds  one  so'  strongly  of 
that  "  great  power"  which  the  King  of  Israel  said  he  saw  "  spread- 
ing like  a  green  bay  tree, — yet  he  passed  away,  and  lo,  he  was 
gone :  yea,  I  sought  him,  but  he  could  nowhere  be  found !"  Mon- 
uments, indeed,  he  left  behind,  which  still  remain  as  proofs  of  his 
taste  in  that  age.  as  well  as  of  his  prodigious  wealth ;  nor  is  Uie 
nation,  even  at  tnis  moment,  entirely  tree  of  a  peculiar  influence, 
which,  as  Vicar- Oeneral,  he  first  imparted  to  Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  first  person  who  excites  notice  in  1530,  was  that  poor  old 
and  blind,  literally  blind  man,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  once  more. 
He  felt  sorely  annoyed  by  the  circulation  and  effects  of  these  Eng- 
lish books.  Three  years  ago,  he  had  contributed,  with  great  good 
will,  towards  the  purchase  made  by  Warham,  of  Tynoale's  New 
Testaments, — a  vain  expedient,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
to  prevail  their  getting  uto  the  hands  of  the  people.  But  he  was 
as  warm  in  the  cause  as  ever,  and  his  own  words  will  best  disph^ 
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th«  spirit  witb  which  h«  was  agitated,  though  dow  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age !  Hia  letter  is  addressed,  as  before,  to  hb  friend, 
the  Archbishop. 

"  After  most  humble  reconnnendatioDS,  I  do  your  Grace  to  un 
derstaud,  that  I  am  accumbered  with  such  as  keepetb  and  readetb 
Uiese  erroneoua  books  in  English,  and  beheve  and  give  credence 
to  the  same,  and  teacheth  others,  that  they  should  so  do.  Mv 
Lord,  I  have  done  that  lyeth  in  me  for  the  suppression  of  such 
persons;  but  it  passeth  rmf  power,  or  any  'spiritual'  man  for  to 
do  It  For  divers  saith  openly  in  my  diocess,  that  the  King's 
Qrace  votdd  that  they  should  have  the  said  erroneous  book8,,and 
K  maintaineth  themselves  of  the  King.  Whereupon  I  desired 
my  L.  Abbot  of  Hyde,  to  shew  this  to  trie  King's  Grace,  beseech- 
ing him  to  send  his  honorable  letters,  under  his  seal,  down  to 
whom  be  pleases  in  my  diocess ;  that  they  may  show  and  publish 
that  it  is  not  his  pleasure,  that  auch  books  should  be  bad  or  read, 
and  also  punish  such  as  saith  so. — The  said  Abbot  hath  the  names 
of  some  inal  cracketh  in  the  King's  name,  that  their  false  opin- 
ions should  go  forth,  and  will  die  in  the  quarrel ;  that  their  un- 
gracious opinions  be  true ;  and  trusteth  by  Michaelmas  day  there 
shall  be  more  that  shall  believe  of  their  opinion,  than  they  that 
believeth  the  contrary.  If  I  had  known  that  your  Grace  bad  been 
at  London,  I  would  have  commanded  the  said  Abbot  to  have 

El  wilh  you ;  but  your  Grace  may  send  for  him,  when  ye 
,  and  he  ahful  shew  you  my  whole  mind  in  this  matter,  and 
thought  best  for  the  suppression  of  such  as  holdeth  these 
erroneous  opinions  ;for  if  they  continue  any  time,  1  thixk  tbet 

■HALL  UN  no  ns  ALL  ! 

"  The  said  Abbot  departed  from  me  on  Monday  last ;  and  sith 
that  time  I  have  had  much  trouble  and  business  with  others  in 
like  matters ;  as  they  say,  wheresomever  they  go,  they  hear  say, 
that  the  KiKo's  pleasure  is,  the  New  TeatametU  in  English  shall 
go  forth,  and  men  shait  have  it,  and  read  it.  And,  from  that 
opinion,  lean  by  no  means  turn  them,  but  (except)  I  had  greater 
authority  to  punish  them  than  I  have.  Wherefore,  I  beseecu  your 
good  Lordship  to  advertise  the  King's  Grace,  as  I  trust  the  said 
Abbot  hath  done  before  this  letter  shall  come  unto  your  Grace, 
that  a  remedy  may  be  had. 

"  But  now  it  may  be  done  well  in  my  diocess ;  for  the  gentle- 
men and  the  commonality  be  not  greatly  infected ;  but  merchants, 
and  such  that  hath  their  abiding  not  Ear  from  the  sea.  The  said 
Abbot  of  Hyde  can  shew  you  of  a  Curate,  and  well  learned,  in  my 
diocess,  that  exhorted  his  parishioners  to  believe  contrary  lo  the 
Catholic  faith.  There  is  a  College  in  Cambridge,  called  Gunnel 
Hall,  of  the  foundation  of  a  Bishop  of  Norwich,  I  hear  of  no  clerk 
that  hath  come  out  lately  of  that  CoU^,  but  aavoreth  of  tht 
frying-pan,  though  he  speak  never  so  holily. 

I  bwmch  your  Grace  to  pardon  me  of  my  rude  and  tedious  writ- 
ing to  you ;  the  zeal  and  love  that  I  owe  to  Almighty  God  cause 
me  this  to  do  1    And  thus  Ahnighty  God  long  preserve  your  Grace 
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in  eood  prosperil^  and  health.    At  Home,  the  xiiii  day  of  May 
1630,  Your  obedienBary  and  daily  orator," 

But  there  was  no  occasion  for  this  miserable  old  man  being  so 
ui^nt.  Little  did  he  know  how  deeply  Warham  and  his  bretnren 
were  impressed  with  the  iiupeading  danger,  if  these  books  wm% 
not  seized  and  burnt  The  iiigbest  authoritie*  were  now  all  alive 
to  the  perils  of  the  hierarchy.  For  some  time  the  united  strenelh 
of  the  most  able  opponents  in  the  kingdom — Lord  CbanceUor 
More,  Warham,  Tunstal,  and  Gardiner,  had  been  employed  m 
framing  an  authoritative  list  of  all  the  heresies  detected  in  Tyn- 
date's  writings,  with  a  denunciation  of  them  alL  Tyndale's  namt, 
too,  in  connection  with  his  New  Testament  and  PenUUeuch,  was 
now  still  more  distinctly  branded,  even  by  rayal  authority.     These 

E relates  and  their  assistants  had  contrived  to  find  out  about  two 
undred  heretical  sentences  in  only  six  publications,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  seven  were  chafed  upon  "  Tyndale  and  Pryth." 

"All which  great  errors  and  peetUent  heresies,  being  contagiotn 
and  damnable,  with  all  the  books  containing  the  same,  wiln  the 
translation  also  of  Scripture  corrupted  by  William  Tyndale,  aa 
well  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  the  New,  and  all  other  books  in 
English  containing  such  errors ;  tke  Kitig's  Highness,  present 
in  person,  by  one  whole  advice  and  assent  of  the  Prelates  and 
clerks,  as  well  of  the  Universities,  as  of  all  other  assembled  to- 
gether, determined  utterly  to  be  repelled,  rejected,  and  put  away 
out  of  the  bands  of  bia  people,  and  not  to  be  auflered  to  get  abroad 
among  his  subjects." 

After  this  followed  a  long  "  Bill  in  Elnglisb  to  be  pubUshed  by 
the  Preachers,"  that  his  Highness'  plectsurs  and  determinatim 
should  be  known  in  "  all  his  Realm." 

This  original  document,  closely  written  on  eight  skins  of  parch- 
ment, may  still  be  seen  in  the  Library  at  Lambeth  Palace.  At 
the  end  there  is  an  array  of  twenty  names,  pointing  out  the  most 
noted  persons  present  on  this  occasion,  to  which  they  add,  "  with 
many  more  learned  men  of  the  said  Universities,  in  a  great  aom- 
ber  assembled,  then  and  there  t<^dier  witness  to  the  pramisea 
required  and  adhibited."  But  although  the  language  employed 
was  no  doubt  intended  to  cimvey  the  idea,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  they  individually  assented ;  far  from  it.  A  minority  there 
was,  w%  know  from  other  sources,  though  we  cannot  give  their 
names.  More  and  Warham,  Tunstal  and  Gardiner,  the  framer* 
of  the  whole,  besides  others,  of  course  cordially  approved  of  every 
word ;  but  Hugh  Latimer  was  among  the  number  present,  and 
this  has  perplexed  or  misled  more  critics  than  one.  Perhaps  he  had 
no  business  to  be  there,  however  anxious  to  know  what  was  ^ing 
on ;  but  the  occasion  of  his  being  in  such  bad  company  admits  ol 

^Ianation,  after  which  he  will  appear  in  his  noblest  character, 
latuner  had  been  preaching  ever  since  he  saw  Wolsey  at  White- 
ball,  and  before  then  he  had  argued  for  the  Scriptures  being  given 
to  «dL    For  sMoe  time,  also,  before  the  present  period,  it  bad  been 
in  his  favor,  that  his  old  opponent,  West,  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  took 
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n«rt  with  Queaa  Catharine,  and  wai  me  of  her  Advocates. 
Henry,  eager  to  have  the  assent  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
to  bia  divorce,  had  sent  down  Dr.  Butts,  the  physician  to  promote 
this  object.  Latimer,  whatever  may  be  said,  approved  of  the  di- 
vorce, and,  therefore,  so  pleased  if  not  aided  the  Doctor,  that  he 
invited  him  to  accompany  him  to  London.  Introducing  him  to 
the  King,  he  had  been  (dialing  before  him  at  Windsor  in  the 
month  of  March.  In  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  37th,  while 
Latimer  wag  preaching,  the  Yice-ChanceUor  of  Cambridge, 
Di.  WilUam  Buckmoster,  arrived  with  the  University's  letters  for 
his  Majesty.  The  King  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  their 
decifibns,  but  Latimer  was  already  high  in  favor.  "At  after- 
noon," says  Buckmaster  himself^  "  I  came  (o  Windsor,  and  also  to 
part  of  Mr.  Latimer's  sermon,  and  after  the  end  of  the  same,  I 
spake  with  Mr.  Secretary — and  so  after  evensong  I  delivered  our 
letters  in  the  chamber  of  presence,  all  the  Lords  beholding.  His 
Highness  gave  me  there  great  thanks,  and  talked  with  me  a  good 
while.  But  by  and  bye,  he  greatly  praised  Mr.  Latimer's  sermon, 
and,  in  so  praising,  said  on  this  wise ;  '  This  diapleaseth  greatly 
Mr.  Tice-Chancetbt  yonder.  Yon  same,'  said  he  unlo  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  'is  Mr.  Yice^hancellor  of  Cambridge,'  and  so  pointed 
to  me."  'The  next  day,  after  another  conversation  with  Henry, 
the  King  having  told  him  that  he  would  have  their  final  and  a 
better  decision, Buckmaster  was  dismissed  home  after  Easter;  but 
Latimer  still  remained,  and  continued  preaching. 

Meanwhile  Warham's  party  were  aheady  sitting  in  council  at 
Westminster,  and  Latimer,  not  having  left  London,  was  present 
among  others,  on  the  34th  of  May,  but  his  account  of  the  meeting 
afterwards  was  this.  Referring  his  Majesty  to  that  very  day,  he  tells 
him,  "As  concerning  your  last  proclamation,  prohibiting  such  books, 
the  very  true  cause  of  it,  and  chief  counseUors  were  they,  whoee 
evil  living  and  cloaked  hypocriay  these  books  uttered  and  dis- 
closed. And  howbeit  that  (although)  there  were  three  or  four  that 
vould  have  had  the  Seriptwe  to  go  forth  in  English,  yet  it  hap- 
pened there,  as  it  is  evermore  seen,  that  the  most  part  overcometh 
the  better ;  and  so  it  mi^t  be,  that  these  men  did  not  take  this 
proclamatiiHi  as  fours,  but  as  theirs,  set  forth  in  your  name ;  m 
they  have  dme  many  times  more,  which  hath  put  this  your  naim 
in  great  hindrance  and  trouble,  and  brought  it  m  great  penury." 

"rhese  proceedings,  says  Burnet,  were  printed  in  June,  but  when 
once  they  were  sent  forth  through  the  country,  so  far  frotn  having 
assMited  to  them,  they  proved  the  uigent  motive  to  one  of  the 
noblest  acts  of  Latimer's  varied  life — his  well  known  letter  to 
Henry  Till.,  of  this  year.  The  words  aheady  quoted  are  taken 
from  it,  and  though  it  be  an  anticipation,  by  way  of  dispatching  all 
we  require  to  say  of  Latimer  at  present,  a  few  sentences  more  will 
exj^in  his  views  and  feelings,  as  to  these  Bishops  and  their  doings. 

"Your  Grace,"  sas^B  he,  "may  see  what  means  and  craft  the 
l^arituaUty  (as  they  wtU  be  caUed)  imagine  to  break  and  with- 
stand the  acts,  which  were  made  in  youi  Grace's  last  Parliament 
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aniiwt  tbeir  sdperfluilira.  Wfawefw*  tlw^'tbat  thm  do,  yov 
(£aee  may  know  Uiam  aot  to  be  trve  foUowem  of  Cbret." 

Alluding  then  to  the  resuiu-  of  this  ptoclamatitm,  he  gotm  on  to 
MtT, "  Therefore  pleaseth  it  your  good  Gtrace,  to  return  to  this  eolden 
rule  of  OUT  Master  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  this,  'by 
theit  fruits  ye  shall  kaow  them.'  For  where  you  see  peraeciitioB, 
Uure  is  the  Oospel,  and  thtn  is  truth ;  aod  they  that  do  persecute 
be  void  and  without  all  truth ;  not  caring  for  the  clear  light  which 
'is  ooma  into  the  worid,'  and  which  shall  utter  and  saew  forth 
erary  man's  works.  And  th^  whoea  works  be  nought  dare  not 
Mtne  to.  this  ligt^  hut  go  about  to  su^  it  and  hinder  it,  leUmg- 
(obstructing^  as  mueh  as  they  may,  that  the  Holy  Scriptun- 
should  not  be  read  in  our  tnother  ttmffue,  saymg  that  it  wouM' 
cause  heresy  and  insurrection ;  and  so  they  persvade,  at  the  least 
way  they  would  foin  persuade,  your  Grace  to  keep  il  back.  Bat 
here,  mark  their  duuneless  boldness,  which  be  not  ashamed,  co»- 
tiary  to  Christ's  doctrine,  to  gather  figs  of  thorns,  and  grapes  <rf 
bushes,  and  to  call  light  (krioiess,  and  darkness  Light,  sweet  sow, 
and  sour  sweet,  rood  evil,  and  evil  good,  and  to  say,  that  tkal 
which  teacheth  all  obedience,  shotild  cause  dissension  and  strife. 
But  such  is  their  belly  wisdom,  whet«with  tfaey  judge  and  meas- 
ure every  thing  (in  order)  to  hold  and  keep  still  this  wicked  Matn- 
man,  the  goods  of  titis  wosld  which  is  their  God ;  and  hath  so 
blinded  the  eyes  of  their  hearts,  that  they  cannot  sen  the  cleat 
light  of  the  sacred  scripture,  though  they  babble  never  so  much  of  it, 

"But  as  cooceming  this  matter,  oMer  mm  have  showed  youi 
Grace  their  minds,  Miw  nacetaary  it  is  to  have  th*  iSlbripttir»  tn 
Snffliah.    The  which  thing  dao  your  Qrace  hath  »ronu«eii  by 


your  last  proclamatioD :  the  which  promise,  I  pray  Ood  that  yoor 
gracious  Highness  may  shortly  perfcrm,  even  today  before  to- 
monow.     Nor  let  not  m«  vadeednasi  of  thaae  worUig  men  datam 


you  from  your  godly  purpose  and  prvmin.'' 

Nor  was  Tyndale's  New  Testaiaant,  or  even  the  Pentatatich, 
only  arrived  this  Tear,  forgotten  on  this  oocasion.  "  For  what 
marvel  is  it,"  says  he,  "  that  they  being  so  ni^  of  your  Oouneil, 
and  so  fomiliar  with  your  Lords,  should  ptovoke  both  your  Qrae» 
and  tktin  to  prohibit  these  books,  which  before,  by  tiuir  owi*  av 
tiMMity,  have  forbidden  tka  New  Taatammt,  under  pain  of  ever- 
lasting damnation  ?  Pot  such  is  their  manner ;  to  send  a  tkou- 
gtmd  men  to  hell,  ere  they  send  one  to  God :  and  yet  the  New 
Testament,  and  so  I  think  by  the  olksr,  (the  Pentateocb  or  the  old) 
was  meekly  offered  to  every  man  that  would  arKl  «oiild,  to  amena 
it,  if  there  were  any  faulL"  Thus  repeating  to  Henry  the  precise 
lamruage  of  our  Translator,  though  now  so  daiuMmoed  by  nune. 

Even  the  Lord  Chancellor  More  was  not  spared.  "And  take 
heed  whose  counsels  your  Grace  doth  take  m  this  matter.  For 
there  be  some  that  for  fear  of  losing  th»r  worldly  wmship  uai 
bmior,  will  not  leave  their  opinion ;  which  ra^ly,  and  that  to 
fdease  men  withal,  by  whom  they  hod  great  premoUon,  they  took 
ufoa,  Ikmt'to  defatd  bg  vritirtg,  so  that  now  they  think  that  all 
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tbarfeHaty,  whkb  they  put  in  Utis  ltf«,  should  be  marred,  and 
their  wisdom  not  bo  greatly  regarded,  if  tliat  which  ihey  have  so 
akmderottaiif  opateaaed  should  be  now  put  forth  and  allowed. 

"  WhcrefeiB  tney  be  sore  drowned  ia  worldly  wisdoni,  that  think 
it  against  their  worship  to  ackno^rledge  their  ignorance :  whom  I 
pray  Ood  that  your  Orace  may  espy,  and  take  heed  of  their 
worldly  wiadom,  which  \a  foohshness  before  (Jod ;  that  you  may 
do  that  wbicb  God  commandeth,  and  not  that  which  seemeth 
good  in  your  own  sight,  without  the  Word  of  God:  that  your 
Gkace  may  be  found  acceptable  in  his  sight,  and  one  of  the  Tnem- 
ben  of  ifis  Church ;  and  according  to  the  office  that  ho  hath 
called  your  Grace  unto,  that  you  may  be  found  a  faitliful  minister 
of  bis  gifts,  and  not  a  defender  of  his  faith ;  for  He  un7I  no^  have  it 
deemed  by  man,  or  man's  power,  but  by  ISs  Word  only,  by  the 
wtHch  He  hath  evermore  defended  it ;  and  that  by  a  way  mr  above 
map's  power  or  reason,  aa  all  the  stories  of  the  Bible  make  mention. 

"Wnerefin«,  gracious  King,  remember  yourself.  Have  pity 
upon  your  soul,  and  think  that  the  day  is  even  at  hand  when  yoa 
shall  give  account  of  your  office,  and  of  the  blood  that  hath 
been  sned  by  your  sword.  In  the  which  day,  that  your  Grace 
may  staad  eteadfasiiy,  and  be  not  ashamed,  but  be  clear  and 
ready  in  your  reckoning,  and  to  have,  aa  they  say,  your  quietus 
est  sealed  with  the  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  which  only  aerveth 
at  that  day,  is  my  daily  prayer  to  Him  that  suffered  death  for  our 
sins,  which  also  prayeth  to  his  Father  for  grace  for  us  continually. 
To  whom  bo  all  honor  and  praise  forever,  Amen.  The  Spirit 
of  God  preserve  your  Grace.  Anno  Domini  1530,  Imo.  die 
Decembns." 

Certainly  no  monarch  was  ever  more  pointedly  addressed,  or 
more  seasonably  and  faithfully  warned.  It  seems,  therefore,  un- 
accountable that  Latimer  should  have  ever  been  supposed  to  assent 
to  such  proceedii^,  merely  beeanse  his  name  was  mentioned  aa 
being  present.  The  calumny,  however,  no  doubt  unwittingly,  has 
been  bound  up,  even  with  uie  reprint  of  Tyndale's  New  Testa- 
ment, in  our  own  day.  At  that  moment,  indeed,  the  Bishops 
might  think  it  fortunate  to  have  auch  a  name  appended,  but  had 
they  foreseen  the  result,  it  had  never  been  there.  Meanwhile 
Latimer  had  done  what  he  could  to  damage  this  B^yal  and  Pre* 
latietaBoll. 

To  return,  however,  to  these  Bishops  aa  a  body ;  having  in  May 
mcored  their  object,  in  bo  far  aa  a  Rtn/al  proclamation  could  go. 
it  oeems  to  have  been  with  a  view  to  greater  effect,  that  a  second 

fraud  and  more  public  book-fire  was  then  determined.  The  first 
ad  boMi  the  result  of  Wolsey's  "secret  search"  in  1526;  the 
present  was  the  consequence  of  the  negociation  at  Antwerp  last 
year.  Warham's  purchase  in  16S7,  waa  diaposed  of,  or  conaumed, 
without  ahow ;  hut  Tirostal  had  reserved  his  books  till  now.  Tyn- 
dale  by  name,  and  his  translation,  had  both  been  branded  by 
royal  authority,  and  the  Bishop,  no  doubt,  thought  it  a  fortunate 
I  for  fulfilling  his  purpwe.    "  I  intend,  surely,"  said  he  at 
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Antwerp,  "  to  destroy  them  all,  and  to  burn  them'  at  Paul's  Cnns. ' 
Accordiof  Ly,  says  Halle,  "  this  year  in  May,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don" (Cormerly,  now  of  Durham)  "  caused  all  his  New  Testaments 
which  he  had  bought,  with  many  other  books,  lo  be  brought  into 
Paul's  Church  Yard,  in  London,  and  there  were  openly  burned." 
That  Tunstal  was  acting  for  Slokeeiy,  till  hia  return  from  the 
Continent,  and  recording  what  waa  doing  in  the  diocese  till  then, 
■a  evident  bora  several  documents  at  the  dose  of  his  Register. 

There  was,  however,  a  great  difference  between  the  effects  of 
this  burning,  and  that  in  the  year  1526.  Then  the  people,  gener- 
ally, were  not  aware  of  the  value  of  what  they  saw  consumed ; 
but  it  was  fsii  otherwise  now,  and  this  sAone  is  a  proof  that  the 
cause  of  Divine  Truth,  which  the  Bishops  would  fain  have 
crushed,  was  making  decided  progress.  This  burning  "had  such 
an  hateful  appearance  in  it,  being  generally  called  a  burning  of 
the  Word  of  God,  that  people  from  thence  concluded,  there  timet 
be  a  visible  contrariety  between  that  book,  and  the  doctrine*  of 
those  who  handled  it ;  by  which  both  their  prejudice  against  the 
clergy,  and  their  desire  of  reading  the  New   Testatnent  was 


In  corroboration  of  this  statement,  it  ia  certain  that  neither  the 
purchase  at  Antwerp,  nor  the  burning  at  Paul's  Cross,  had  any 
effect  on  the  importations  into  this  country,  except  the  reverse  m 
what  was  intended  and  desired  by  the  enemy ;  and  before  long 
Tunstal  himself  was  fully  sensible  of  this.  "  Afterwards,"  says 
Halle,  "  when  more  New  Testaments  were  imprinted,  they  came 
thick  and  thrtefold  into  England,  the  Bishop  of  London,"  (now 
of  Durhamj)  "heariog  thai  still  there  were  so  many,  sent  for 
Augustine  Facldngton,  and  said  to  him — '  Sir,  how  cometh  this, 
that  there  are  so  many  New  Testaments  abroad,  and  you  pro- 
mised and  assured  me  that  you  had  bought  all  ?'  Then,  said 
Packington — '  I  promise  you,  I  bought  all  than  then  was  to  be 
had ;  but  I  perceive  they  have  made  more  sittce,  and  it  will  never 
be  better,  as  long  as  thev  have  the  letters  and  stamps ;  therefore,  it 
were  best  for  your  Lordship  to  buy  the  stamps  too  !  and  then  you 
are  sure.'  The  Bishop  smiled  at  nim,  and  said — '  Well,  Packing- 
ton,  well ;'  and  so  eoded  the  matter." 

But  while  Wolsey  was  descending  to  the  devouring  grave,  and 
the  Bishops,  with  the  King  at  their  head,  were  imaginmg  a  vain 
thing,  the  printing  press  was  as  busy  as  ever.  Another  eoition  of 
Tyndale's  New  Testament  was  executed  this  year,  and  it  is  the 
more  worthy  of  notice,  that  there  appears  to  have  been  a  positive 
connection  between  him  and  it. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  oflea  stated,  that  with  the  money  received 
from  Tunstal,  Tyndale  reprinted  the  New  Testament,  and  Ham- 
burgh has  abo  been  mentioned  as  the  place  where  one  dition 
was  printed.  Tyndale  had,  as  we  have  seen,  gone  to  Hamburgh, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  to  be  found  of  his  having  returned  to 
Antwerp  during  the  whole  of  this  year.  But  whether  it  was 
executed  in  Hambur^^  or  elsewhere,  of  his  having  now  printed  an 
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edition,  tboug'h  he  had  no  time  as  yet  to  revise  the  version,  there 
can  be  little  or  no  doubt.  Foxe,  and  Strype,  and  Tanner,  ei- 
preeely  aesign  this  edition  to  Tyndale,  the  last  stating  Maiburg 
as  the  place  of  printing.  But  there  are  corroborating  circuin- 
Btances  as  to  the  book  iuelf.  It  is  not  till  the  close  of  this  year,  or 
rather  the  following  spring,  that  we  hear  of  Tyndale  having  a 
brother,  and  resident  m  London  ;  and  if  the  records  of  the  Star 
Chamber  are  to  be  received  as  evidence,  it  is  there  distinctly  stated, 
that  he  "sent  the  Testaments,  and  divers  other  books,  to  hie 
brother,  John  Tyndale,  a  merchant  in  London."  This  impression, 
too,  has  been  pronounced  to  be  more  correct  than  the  Antwerp 
editions,  at  least  so  said  the  late  Bishop  Toniline  :  and  when  we 
come  to  John's  apprehension  and  appearance  before  Sir  Thomas 
More,  as  well  as  the  importations  by  Richard  Bayfield,  little  doubt 
will  remain  as  to  this  reprint  coming  from  the  original  translator, 
although  he  had  not  found  leisure  as  yet  to  improve  the  trans- 
lation. 

About  the  end  of  this  year  an  incident  occurred,  which  may 
seem  unaccountable,  as  out  of  keeping  with  the  usual  current  of 
events;  were  it  not  that  the  capricious  temper  of  the  monarch  ad- 
mitted both  of  words  and  actions,  directly  at  variance  with  each 
other.  Mr.  Fyshe,  the  author  of  "  the  Supplication  of  Beggars," 
we  found  had  been  in  London  in  the  summer  of  1526,  as  well  as 
in  1528 ;  and,  according  to  his  wife's  representation,  in  Foxe,  "he 
had  been  absent  now  the  space  of  two  years  and  a-half."  Hia 
tract,  as  we  have  seen,  had  interested  Henry,  when  first  he  saw  it 
in  1526 ;  and  this  excellent  woman  having  gained  access  to  the 
King,  he  engaged  that  her  husband  should  "come  and  go  safe, 
without  peril,  and  that  no  man  should  do  him  harm,"  if  she  brought 
him  to  tne  royal  presence.  Emboldened  by  the  King's  words,  she 
went  and  brought  him.  His  Majesty  conversed  with  him,  it  is 
said,  for  above  three  hours,  and,  in  the  end,  desired  him  to  take 
his  wife  home,  for  she  had  taken  great  pains  for  him.  Fyehe  had 
fled  formerly  for  fear  of  the  Cardinal,  and  now  he  replied — "  he 
durat  not  so  do,  for  fear  of  Sir  Thomas  More  the  Chancellor,  and 
Slokesly  the  Bishop  of  London."  The  King,  taking  the  signet 
from  his  finger,  recommended  him  to  the  Lora  Chancellor,  charg- 
ing him  not  to  molest  him.  More  received  the  signet  as  a  suffi- 
cient safeguard,  of  course,  but  inquired  if  he  had  any  discharge 
for  his  wtfe  1  She  had  displeased  the  friars,  by  not  allowing 
them  to  say  their  Ooepela  in  Latin  in  her  house,  as  they  did  in 
others,  and  insisted  that  they  should  say  them  in  English.  Next 
morning.  More  actually  sent  his  man  for  her,  but  her  young 
daughter  being  sick  of  the  plague,  prevented  his  approach,  as  well 
as  any  farther  molestation.  Within  six  months  after  this.  Mr. 
Pysbe  himself  died  of  the  same  disease,  and  was  interred  in  St. 
Dtinstan's,  the  very  same  church  where  Tyndale  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  preach  in  15S3.  The  Chancellor,  in  his  loose  and  men- 
dacious style,  represented  him  as  recanting  before  he  died,  of  which 
there  is  not  the  sUghteat  evidence.     Hie  widow  was  afterwards 
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macried  to  a  geotlemaii  of  the  Muno  profenion  as  h»r  fint  hutbaad, 
Hr.  Baynbam,  of  whom  ve  shall  hear  before  long. 
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The  principal  feature  of  the  present  year  was  that  of  determined 
opposition  to  Divine  truth,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home ;  for  although 
one  man  had  been  raised  up  by  God  to  lead  on  the  faithful,  un- 
questionably it  was  truth  alone  which  occasioned  all  the  uproar, 
not  the  opinioQB  of  men.  And  as  to  our  native  land  especially, 
if  we  should  BtiU  farther  discriminate,  it  was  through  the  Book  of 
God,  in  our  native  language,  that  Divine  truth  now  penetratod 
into  the  heart  of  this  country. 

Last  year  bad  witnessed  the  Royal  denunciation  of  our  Trans- 
lator bv  name,  as  well  as  all  that  he  had  then  published ;  but 
since  tnea,  by  his  "  Practice  of  PrelalcB,"  he  had  advanced  one 
step  farther  in  combating  the  darkness  and  superalttion  which 
covered  the  land.  That  tract  has  been  read  by  men  of  every 
grade,  from  the  palace  itaelf^  down  to  the  hamlet ;  by  citizens  ot 
London,  and  husbandmen  in  Essex;  in  Suffolk,  and  elsewhere. 
Here  he  had  not  only  implored,  but  warned  the  King  to  beware 
of  persecution,  and  faithfully  gave  his  judicious  opinion  with  re- 

Sanl  to  the  divorce;  that  miserable  question  still  in  discussion 
iroughout  Europe.  By  this  year,  however,  Henry  had  nearly  got 
this  question  framed,  according  to  his  own  hking,  and  as  he  was 
soon  to  bring  it  before  Parliament,  he  must  have  felt  incensed  by 
Tyndale's  reference  to  its  proceedings,  not  to  say  that  the  next 
would  lie  open  to  a  second  review.  Besides,  Sir  Thomas  More  had 
but  lately  come  into  office,  and  he,  with  the  Bishops,  had  cordially 
concurred  in  advising  persecution,  having  secured  the  royal  name 
to  sanction  and  enforce  their  measures.  The  safety  of  Tyndale, 
therefore,  was  now  in  far  greater  hazard,  than  it  ever  had  been  in 
the  days  of  the  CardinaL  Wolsey  hod  been  roused  from  his  lair, 
chieflv.by  the  Satyre  of  Boye,  aad  his  chase  of  the  prey  had 
ended  with  his  own  downMl ;  but  the  truth  and  good  sense  con- 
tained in  Tyndale's  last  production,  was  like  a  spur  by  far  too 
sharp  for  the  passions  ana  the  pride  of  such  a  man  as  Henry  Uie 
Eighth.  His  anxiety  to  seize  the  man,  or  allure  him  into  the 
kingdom,  will  be  found  to  hannooize  with  the  groniug  ferocity  of 
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liiB  (^aracter.  Tyndals's  escape,  during  this  year,  m«Bt  bare  il- 
lufrtrated  the  tender  care  of  a  gracious  Provideoce ;  but  the  mys- 
tery  now  is,  how  he  had  contrived  to  make  such  progress  at  the 
press.  Yet  once  engaged,  he  had  determined  not  only  to  main- 
tain  his  ground,  but  advance  in  the  prosecution  of  hie  great  enter- 
prise. This  year  was,  therefore,  distinguished  by  the  appearance 
of  not  fewer  than  three  distinct  pieces.  His  answer  to  Sir  Thomas 
Mare's  Dialogue ;  his  Exposition  of  the  F'irst  Epistle  of  John ; 
and  his  translation  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  with  a  long  preface  or 
prologue. 

The  annoyance  and  persecution  of  Tyndale  personally,  howerer, 
preceded  the  appearance  of  any  of  these  pieces,  and  it  is  due  to 
their  contents  that  this  should  first  be  noticed.  Denunciatitm  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  all  that  he  had  published,  would  now  no 
longer  suffice.  The  King  was  incensed,  and  before  the  summer 
of  this  year,  would  have  dealt  with  anything  of  Tyndate's  as  Je- 
hoiakim,  did  of  old  with  Jeremiah's  roll.  The  Priests  of  the  day 
also,  as  in  the  case  of  another  ancient  Prophet,  had  thought  of  the 
man,  if  not  said, — "  the  land  is  not  able  to  bear  alt  his  words."  The 
strong  arm  of  power  must  be  streuhed  out  to  reach  him  if  possible, 
and,  no  doubt,  there  were  not  a  few  who  imagined,  that  hie  days 
were  now  numbered.  Amidst  all  o^Aer  affairs,  the  apprehensioo 
of  Tvndale  at  this  period,  held  a  place  in  point  of  importance, 
which  has  never  before  been  fully  explained.  It  would  certainly 
be  too  severe,  to  ascribe  all  the  measures  adopted  to  Heqry  alone, 
even  though  he  should  appear  most  conspicuous,  and  engaged  in 
eager  pursuit,  through  the  inelrnmentality  of  three,  if  not  four, 
individuals ;  for  still  the  head  and  hand  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
Ae  hearts  of  the  Bishops,  sanctioned  all ;  but  it  will  be  far  more 
melancholy,  if  Crurawell,  so  lately  come  into  power,  should  appear 
to  be  a  most  willing  agent,  and  even  Cranmer,  for  many  a  day, 
nay,  throughout  the  w&ole  of  Tyndale's  lifetime,  evince  no  sym- 
palhy  whatever ! 

The  Government  persecution  of  our  Translator,  which  had  now 
commenced,  lends  a  peculiar  emphasis  to  every  page  he  had  al- 
ready eroitted,  bat  more  especially  to  the  puUkatums  of  the  pres- 
ent year. 

In  December  last,  the  aunt  of  Charles,  Lady  Margaret,  or  R*- 
gent  of  the  Low  Countries,  had  died,  and  the  Emperor  had  nomi- 
nated his  sister,  Mary,  Q,ueen  of  Hungary,  to  succeed.  She,  how- 
ever, did  not  assume  the  reins  of  government  tmtil  October  of  this 
year.  Whether  this  interregnum  was  deemed  favcnable  to  the  m>- 
prehension  of  Tyndale,  is  not  distinctly  expressed ;  but  certainly 
Qo  time  was  lost  in  taking  advantage  of  it ;  and  it  was  durmg 
tfiis  season  that  he  was  next  so  keen^  pursued.  Hackett,  who  is 
already  well  known  to  the  reader,  returned  to  England  after  Lady 
Margaret's  decease,  bearing  a  letter,  dated  3d  January,  1531,  from 
Ihe  Emperor  to  Henry ;  but  he  was  sent  abroad  again  that  same 

Ear,  and  had  an  audience  in  June,  at  Ghent,  with  Mary,  the  new 
^ent     Moat  gladly  would  he  have  apprehended  the  Translator 
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of  the  books  be  had  oo  repeatedly  burned  ;  but,  ind^ndently  of 
him,  or  immediately  after  the  deatb  of  Margaret,  if  not  before,  it 
bad  been  resolyed  to  Bend  two  accredited  Envoys  to  the  Low 
Couatriea,  one  of  whom,  if  not  both,  were  charged  with  special  in- 
Btnictions  in  reference  to  Tyndale.  The  first,  Mr.  Stephen 
Taughan,  was  much  employed  in  commercial  and  pecuniary  uego- 
cialions,  down  to  ae  late  a  period  as  1546.  The  second  was 
Thomas  Wriothsley,  uncle  to  the  first  Eart  of  Southampton,  after- 
wards Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  second  EarL  The  first,  by  for 
the  most  candid  of  the  two,  was  stationed  at  Barrow  and  Antwerp, 
and  the  second,  a  uniform  enemy  of  the  truth,  repaired  to  Brussels. 
The  draught  of  their  credentials  afterwards,  upon  Lady  Mary's 
appearance,  and  as  corrected  by  Henry's  oien  band,  is  now  in  the 

So  early  as  the  23d  of  January,  Taughan  writes  to  Crumwell : 
and,  on  the  26th,  we  hare  his  first  letter  to  the  King  himself 
which  discloses  how  much  in  earnest  his  Majesty  had  been,  to  lay 
bold  on  this  eminent  man,  or  get  him  within  his  grasp. 

This  letter  he  accompanies  with  another,  in  which  he  thus 
speaks  of  Tyndale ; 

"  It  is  unlikely  to  get  Tyndatl  into  England,  when  he  daily 
heareth  so  many  things  from  thence  wbicn  feareth  him.  kUat 
his  book,  answering  my  Lord  Chancellor's  book,  be  put  forth,  I 
think  be  will  write  no  more !  The  man  is  of  a  greater  knowledge 
than  tk^  King's  Highness  doth  take  him  for,  which  welt  appear' 
eth  by  his  works.     Would  God  he  were  in  Enoland." 

Taughan's  impression  was  that  various  individuals  were  now 
out  in  pursuit,  and  had  been  commissioned  to  seize  the  same  man, 
or  entice  him  into  England.  Tyndale  also  bad  replied  to  Taughan, 
though  still  he  could  not  find  him  out.  In  the  meanwhile,  chanc- 
ing to  meet  with  a  part  of  the  intended  answer  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  manuscript,  he  immediately  informs  Crumwell,  and 
actually  sits  down  to  copy  it  out  for  the  King.  February  and 
March  had  passed  away,  when  at  last,  and  most  unexpectedly, 
Tyndale  himself  gave  him  the  benefit  of  a  personal  interview. 

Taugban's  predecessor,  Hackett,  would  have  apprehended  Tyn- 
dale immediately,  and  would  have  consigned  bim  to  his  native 
land,  without  a  sigh,  not  as  a  heretic  only,  but  as  a  traitor.  Hack- 
ett, however,  had  been  providentially  removed  from  Antwerp,  and 
Taughan  will  turn  out  to  be  a  man  of  a  very  dififerent  stamp ; 
though  certainlv  be  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  he 
was  acting  with  too  much  temper  and  candor,  to  secure  the  ap- 
probation of  his  fiery  and  impetuous  sovereign.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  in  his  next  letter,  very  soon  after  this,  Taughan  had  made 
mention  of  John  Fryth  also,  wiehing  to  know  from  his  Majesty 
what  was  bis  pleasure  in  regard  to  him,  if  he  should  happen  to 
meet  with  bim. 

Crumwell  writes  to  Taughan  a  crafty  epistle,  suggesting  meani 
by  which  Tyndale  might  be  brought  wiuin  reach  of  the  secular 
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arm.  Bat  Tyndale  would  not  be  deceived  by  any  of  the  profe«- 
•ioiiB  of  kindaesB  which  were  made  by  these  subtle  foes. 

He  proceeda  with  vigor  in  his  work.  Hie  offer  to  Henry  of  "a 
bare  text  of  the  Sacred  Volume,"  as  a  "sine  qua  non,"  was  all- 
importaot ;  only  that  text  must  be  a  genuine  and  intelligible  one, 
r>therwise,  Tyndale  was  to  pursue  his  own  path.  But  although 
re  cannot  follow  our  Translator  to  the  exact  place  of  his  retreat, 
tre  now  come  with  far  greater  advantage,  to  whatever  he  may 
publish.  He  had  a  character  to  maintain,  which  was  still  most 
shamefully  traduced,  and  traduced  alike  by  his  opponent  in  con- 
troversy, by  Master  Crumwell,  aad  the  King.  The  Scriptures  he 
had  translated,  besides  the  cause  of  God  and  his  truth,  which  he 
had  BO  promoted  in  England,  alike  required  him  to  speak  out. 

Sir  Thomas  More  h^  employed  sarcasm  and  sophistry  through* 
out  three  hundred  folio  pages,  chiefly  against  Tyndale  and  nis 
translation.  But  why  such  a  laborious  and  wordy  production,  if 
manifest  error,  and  only  one  solitary  heretic  were  all  the  host  to  be 
devoured  ?  Yet  thus  unwisely. did  Sir  Thomas  proclaim  the  power 
of  his  (q>ponent ;  whUe  one  page  after  another  only  provei^  that 
he  was  contending  for  victory,  and  not  for  truth. 

The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  vernacular 
tongue  was,  however,  the  great  eye-sore  to  Sir  Thomas,  though 
what  he  styled  the  wickedness  of  Tyndale's  other  productions, 
was  plentifully  denoimced.  Tunstal  had  boasted  of  his  having 
found  two  thousand  errata,  and  More  had  spoken  of  a  ihousaad 
texts  by  tale,  as  being  erroneous,  but  now  they  are  all  reduced  to 
the  general  rendering  of  about  six  words.  Tyndale  had  translated 
eccl^ia  into  Congregation,  and  not  church, — he  used  elder,  and 
not  priest, — knowledge  or  acknowledge,  and  not  confession, — re- 
pentance, and  not  penance, — favor,  and  not  ^ace,— love,  and  not 
charity.  These  were  his  mighty  offences,  and  no  wonder  that 
More  at  least  professed  to  be  shocked  and  offended,  for  certainly 
these  simtde  and  faithful  renderings,  once  read  in  their  connec- 
tion, shook  to  its  very  foundations  that  fabric  which  the  Chancel- 
lor had  strained  all  his  powers  to  defend.  We  have  said  prqfeaaed, 
as  there  is  so  much  evidence  that  Sir  Thomas  was  still  a  free- 
thinker to  his  dying  hour.  In  repl^,  Tyndale  appealed  to  the 
Greek  original,  and  to  Moie's  acquaintance  with  tne  language^ 
before  himself  and  completely  triumphed. 

Before  leaving  this  controversy  for  the  present — one  which  inter- 
ested and  agitated  bo  deeply  at  the  time,  and  the  effects  of  whidl 
remain  to  the  present  hour — it  may  be  remarked,  that,  independ- 
ently of  his  sound  reasoning,  there  was  in  Tyndtde's  style  and 
manner,  a  solemnity,  of  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  more 
ttxau  half  afraid,  and  which  he  knew  neither  how  to  manage  or 
evade.  This  grave  style  of  writing  sometimes  referred  to  himself 
sometimes  to  the  translation,  and  at  others,  to  the  parties  in  oj^m- 
ntion. 

In  reference  to  himself.  More  having  said — "When  Tyndale 
was  apposed  of  his  doctrine,  ere  he  went  over  sea,  he  said  and 
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flrere  he  mcfint  no  hium."  To  this  Tyndale  nplies — "He  ewan 
not  neither  was  there  any  man  that  required  an  oath  of  him ;  bat 
he  now  Bweaieth  by  Him,  whom  he  trusteth  to  be  saved  by,  iHat  he 
never  meant,  or  yet  meaneth  any  other  harm,  than  to  Buffer  all 
that  God  hath  prepared  to  be  laid  on  his  back,  for  to  bring  bis 
brethren  unto  tne  light  of  our  Saviour  Jesus ;  which  the  Pope, 
through  falsehood,  arid  corrupting  such  poets  as  ye  are,  leadeth  in 
the  darkness  of  death." 

Referring  to  the  subject  of  traustations  in  the  mother  tongue,  so 
hardly  driven  was  the  Chanceitor,  that  he  had  the  weakness  to 
insinuate  that  there  were  ancient  translations,  (Saxon  or  English,) 
which  it  was  Tuft  unlawful  to  read ! 

"  As  for  other  old  ones,"  he  had  said,  "  that  were  before  Wick- 
liffe's  days,  remain  lawful,  and  be  in  avme  folks  hands  had  and 
read." — "What,"  repliea  Tyndale,  "may  not  M.  More  say  1^ 
authority  of  his  poetry  ?  There  ia  a  lawful  translation  that  no 
man  knoweth  !  which  is  as  much  as  no  lawful  translation.  Why 
might  not  the  Bishops  shew  which  were  the  lawful  translation, 
ana  let  it  be  printed  7  Nay,  if  that  might  have  been  obtained  of 
them  with  large  money,  it  had  been  printed,  ye  may  be  sure,  long 
ere  this.  But,  sir,  answer  me  hereunto — How  happeneth  it  that 
ye  defenders  translate  not  one  yourselves,  to  cease  the  murmur  of 
the  people,  and  put  to  your  own  glosses,  to  prevent  heretics?  Ye 
would,  no  doubt,  have  done  it  long  since,  if  ye  could  have  made 
your  glosses  agree  with  the  text  in  every  place.  And  what  can 
you  say  to  this,  how  that,  besides  they  have  done  their  best  to  dis- 
annul all  translating  by  Parliament,  they  have  disputed,  before 
the  King's  Orace,  that  it  is  perilous,  and  not  meet,  and  so  con- 
cluded that  it  shall  not  be,  unaer  a  pretence  of  deferring  it  for 
years — where  M.  Afore  was  their  specitU  orator,  to  feign  lies  for 
their  purpose." 

And  as  for  all  the  parties  now  in  opposition — "Mark,"  says 
Tyndale  to  his  reader,  at  the  outset — "Mark,  whether  it  were 
ever  truer  than  now ;  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  Pilate,  Herod, 
Oaiaphas,  and  Annas,  are  gathered  t<^ther  against  God  and 
Christ :  but  yet,  I  trust,  in  vain ;  and  he  that  brake  the  counsel 
of  Ahitophel,  shall  scatter  theirs.  Mark,  whether  it  be  not  true, 
in  the  highest  degree,  that  for  the  sin  of  the  people,  hypocrites 
shall  reign  over  them.  Wherefore,  it  is  time  to  awake,  and  to 
«ee,  every  man  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  judge,  if  we  will  not  be 
jn^^  of  Christ  when  he  cometh.  And  remember,  that  he  which 
IB  warned,  hath  none  excuse,  if  he  take  no  heed.  Herewith,  fare- 
well in  (he  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  Spirit  be  thy  guide  and  doc- 
trine, and  the  light  to  judge  withal." 

But  even  this  answer  was  not  sufficient  in  Tyndale's  apprehen- 
sion. He  regarded  Sir  Thomas  as  the  official  attorney  m  their 
spiritual  court ;  and  as  he  had  put  forth,  after  this  Dialogue,  an- 
other thing  in  folio,  entitled,  "  the  Supplication  of  Souls,"  &c,  by 
way  of  reply  to  the  notable  tract  of  Fyshe — "  the  Supplication  of 
Beggars,"  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  pose,  although  Tyndale  did 
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nM  choose  to  name  Sii  Th<Hnas.  It  was  thu  piece  which  led  him 
to  designate  More  as  "  the  Proctor  of  Pulsatory,"  elsewhere ;  and 
as  he  Dad  resolved  to  print  an  exposilion  of  the  first  Epistle  of 
John,  he  there,  without  any  controversiai  form,  met,  meet  judi- 
ciously, even  more  than  had  been  advanced  by  the  Lord  ChanceU 
Iot,  in  relation  to  puigatory  awl  the  worship  of  saints,  image  wor- 
ship,  and  other  evils ;  explaining  to  the  people  how  they  might 
detect  false  teachers. 

From  these  two  consecutive  publ)cati(ms,  one  is  at  no  loss  to  asow* 
tain  what  were  Tyndale'e  Bentiments  on  two  important  points: 
the  existing  state  of  literature  among  the  priests,  and  the  conditiMk 
of  iboae  who  at  least  professed  to  be  Christians. 

Btit  to  crown  all  in  the  year  1531,  nothing  could  pos|ibly  bare 
been  more  seasonable  or  appropriate,  than  "  ^Jtah  f  that  hook  of 
sacred  writ,  which  Tyudale  now  printed  for  his  country.  The 
critical  position  of  England,  and  the  situation  of  the  Translator 
himself,  sufficiently  account  for  its  appearance,  at  this  moment. 
Tyndaie  was  now  getting  fast  into  the  heat  of  the  battle.  The 
Bishops  of  England,  as  a  body,  with  Tunstal  the  ablest  of  them 
all,  were  against  him ;  the  Lord  ChanC'ellor,  as  a  man  and  as  a 
licensed  writer,  was  against  him,  nay,  the  wrath  of  the  King,  as 
"  the  roaring  of  a  Lion,"  was  against  him.  On  high  principle, 
for  the  sake  of  Divine  truth  alone,  he  had  to  encounter  an  entire 
people  in  the  persons  of  its  rulers ;  nor  was  he  slow  to  advance. 
The  book  of  Jonah  spoke  alike  to  the  peasant  and  the  prince.  It 
contained  the  memorable  example  of  a  great  King  bowing  before 
the  majesty  of  the  Voice  of  God,  "  The  people  of  Nineveh  be- 
Ueved  God — from  the  greatest  of  them,  even  to  the  leant  of  them ;" 
and  thb  was  precisely  what  Tyndaie  longed  for  the  people  of 
England  to  do ;  and  would  their  haughty  and  licentious  monarch 
have  now  only  risen  from  his  throne,  and  laid  aside  his  robes,  like 
the  King  of  Nineveh,  and  urged  his  subjects  "  to  cry  mightily  to 
God,"  saying,  "  let  them  turn  every  one  from  his  evil  way,  and 
from  the  violence  that  is  in  their  hand*," — nothing  could  have 
filled  the  Translator  with  higher  delight.  The  Niuevites  "re- 
pented at  the  preaching  of  Jonas,"  but  for  more  than  five  years, 
the  New  Testament  had  been  in  England,  ^nd  even  Scotland, 
and  "  a  greater  than  Jonas  was  there."  Tyndaie  besides,  to 
evince  the  ardor  of  his  mind,  had  prefixed  a  long  prolt^iie  to  the 
book, — an  admirable  production,  and  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
moment. 

But  now,  and  notwlthstandiiw  all,  as  it  is  well  known,  neither 
Henry  nor  his  advisers  were  to  be  moved  from  their  course.  It 
was,  as  we  shall  find,  a  year  of  most  savsige  cruelty,  though  Tyn- 
daie was  now  "  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men,  having  not  ehimned 
.to  declare  to  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God." 

Parliament  opened  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  the  Convocation 
assembled  the  next  day.  The  moment,  therefore,  had  now  c<Hne, 
when  Henry  could  send  Crumwell,  wiUi  his  own  signet,  to  the 
CravocatioQ.     "  Ccumwell,  c<»uag  boMly  into  the  dergy  house, 
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and  there  placing^  himself  among  the  Bishops,  began  to  make  his 
oration — Declaring  unto  them  me  authority  of  a  King,  and  the 
office  of  subjects ; — and  especially  the  obedience  of  Bishops  and 
Churchmen  under  pubhc  laws,  necessarily  provided  for  the  profit 
and  quiet  of  the  Commonwealth :  which  Laws,  notwithstanding, 
they  had  all  transgressed,  and  highly  offended  in  derogation  of  the 
King's  royal  estate,  foiling  under  the  law  of  Premunire,~iD  that 
they  not  only  had  consented  to  the  power  legantine  of  the  Car- 
dinal, but  also  in  that  they  had  also  alt  sworn  to  the  Pope,  con- 
trary to  the  fealty  of  their  Sovereign  Lord  I  he  King, — and  there- 
fore had  forfeited  to  the  King  o/Z  meir  goods  and  chattels,  lands, 
possessions,  and  whatsoever  livings  they  had !"  The  Bishops  re- 
monstrated, of  course,  but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  only,  as  they  desired 
a  respite,'  they  were  allowed  time  to  consider  what  they  should,  or 
rather  must,  do.  Thus  the  precedent  of  Wolsey,  in  sacrificing  all 
that  he  had,  proved  like  a  null-stone  round  the  neck  of  every  man 
who  had  been  under  him  !  He  bad,  in  past  days,  been  the  idol, 
the  boast,  and  glory  of  his  order ;  but  what  would  they  not,  or 
did  they  not,  say  of  him  now?  Still,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  principles  or  opinions  of  these  men,  the  reader  must  be  fully 
aware,  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  harsh  or  inconsistent,  nay  unjust,  if  not  illegal,  on  the  part 
of  Henry,  than  the  entire  proceeding,  even  although  it  had  ended 
here :  but  here,  neither  the  King  nor  Crumwell  intended  it  should 
end.  Meanwhile,  the  southern  province,  or  that  of  Canterbury, 
agreed  to  offer  the  King  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  . 
pounds,  or  £30,000  annually  for  five  years  to  come.  The  northern 
province,  or  that  of  York,  some  time  after,  compounded  for  eigh- 
teen thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 

If  we  were  to  believe  Crumwell,  when  .writing  to  the  Conti- 
nent, in  April,  soon  after  the  Convocation  of  this  year  had  ad- 
journed, as  for  as  the  King  was  concerned,  he  could  not  now  ap-  , 
pear,  except  as  clothed  in  the  white  robes  of  innocence  and  peace. 
When  trymg  to  entice  T^/ndale  into  England,  as  into  a  sanctuary, 
he  had  talked  of  "  the  most  gracious  benignity" — "  the  piteous 
regard  naturt^' — "the  mercy  and  grace"  of  that  "most  virtuous 
and  benign  Prince  and  Governor,"  Henry  the  Eighth !  Let  the 
events  immediately  preceding  and  following  such  language,  now 
be  observed. 

The  Convocation  having  not  only  yielded  so  for  to  Hen^'s  am- 
bition, but  given  hiin  the  promise  of  a  sum  equal  to  above  £350,000 
annuELlly,  for  five  years  to  come ;  perhaps  he  thought  that,  by  way 
of  courtesy  in  return,  he  must  c(Hnply  with  fhe  wishes  of  this 
body  i  but  be  this  as  it  may,  we  shall  presently  find  the  Clergy 
and  liie  Star  Chamber  in  perfect  harmony.  It  was  the  triumpn- 
anl  reign  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  the  <Mie  party,  and  of  Stokesly 
Bishop  of  London,  for  the  other. 

Immediately  after  agreeing  to  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  of  Sub- 
sidy, or  in  the  60lh  Session  of  the  Convocation,  inquiry  had  com- 
menced, at  Stokesly'*  motion,  into  the  opinions  of  Latimer,  Bit- 
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nejf  ottd  Orom»  ;  and  1^  the  69tb  Session  Warbam  ma  examin- 
ing John  Lambert  before  two  notariee.  In  the  intermediate  space 
finding  no  living  victim,  the  very  bones  of  the  dead  did  not  escape 
them ;  but  emulating  the  example  of  1438,  when  they  dug  up 
the  bones  of  WicklifTe,  they  pronounced  judgment  on  the  deceased 
WiUiam  Tracy,  Esq.,  of  Todington,  because  in  his  last  will  he 
had  committed  his  departing  Spirit  to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ 
alone,  and  left  no  part  of  bis  property  to  the  priests,  to  pray  for  hia 
soul. 

It  was  while  these  transactions  were  going  on,  Sir  TbtHnag 
More  and  Mr.  Brian  Tuka  introduced  the  business  of  Henry's  di- 
vorce before  Parliament,  by  laying  before  it  the  sentence  of  cer- 
tain Universities,  and  the  opimons  of  individuals,  amounting  to  a 
hundred,  in  its  favor,  soon  after  which  the  House  was  prorogued, 
and  the  Coovocation  also  dissolved,  to  ihe  month  of  October. 

But  before  then,  two  of  the  earliest  victims  of  the  present  year 
had  been  apprehended  and  punished ;  and  just  as  if  the  entire 
honor  of  this  arduous  contest  must  redound  to  the  praise  of  our 
first  Translator,  these  were  no  other  than  his  own  younger  brother, 
John,  and  a  devoted  friend,  Thomas  Patmore,  boh  merchants  in 
London.  They  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  double  honor  of  pasB- 
ing  through  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Stokesly,  or  the 
Swr  Chamber,  and  the  Bishop's  Court. 

With  regard  to  the  first  court,  the  following  statement  is  from 
Foze's  manuscript,  which  seems  fully  to  ratify  the  idea  that  Tyn- 
dale  bad  reprinted  his  New  Testament  in  1630. 

"  There  were  soon  after  the  coming  over  of  the  New  Testa- 
ments in  English,  translated  by  WiUiam  Tyndale,  which  he  sent 
to  his  brother,  John  Tyndale,  a  merchant,  ararehended,  the  said 
John  Tyndale,  and  Thomas  Patmore,  a  merchant,  and  a  young 
man  that  dwelt  about  London  Bridge,  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  brought  before  Sir  Thomas  More,  being  the  Chancellor,  and 
by  him  committed  to  ward.  After  they  were  brought  forth  before 
the  Lords  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  there  were  charged  with  the 
receiving  of  Tyndale's  Testaments,  and  divers  other  books,  and 
delivering  and  scattering  the  same  abroad  in  divers  places  in  the 
city  of  London,  which  they  confessed,  and  therefore  had  judgment 
— That  they  should  be  sent  to  the  Counter  of  London,  and  there 
to  remain  until  the  next  market-day,  and  then  each  of  them  to 
be  set  upon  a  horse,  and  their  faces  to  the  horse's  tail,  and  to  have 
papers  upon  their  heads,  and  upon  their  outward  apparel,  that  is 
to  say,  upon  their  gowns  or  cloaks,  to  be  tacked  or  pinned  thick 
with  the  said  New  Testaments  and  other  books.  And  at  the 
Standard  in  Chepe  (Cheapaide)  should  be  made  a  great  fire,  where- 
into  every  of  them  (the  three)  should  throw  their  said  books ;  and, 
farther,  to  abide  such  fines,  to  be  paid  to  the  Kinff,  as  should  be 
assessed  upon  them ;  which  penance  they  observed."  Foxe  then 
adds — "  this  is  extant,  to  be  seen  in  the  records  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber," 

At  this  period  it  was  not  unusual  for  More,  when  he  suspected 
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ioM  viedniB  might  be  condemned  for  aaytbii^  else,  to  deliver  them 
over,  by  an  indeatnre,  into  the  paw  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  but 
at  all  eventa,  both  these  worthy  men  now  fell  into  Stokesly's 
handa.  Tyndale  was  mmished  by  him  "  for  sending  five  marks 
to  his  brother  William  Tyndale  beyond  the  sea,  and  for  receiving 
and  keepin?  with  him,  certain  letters  from  his  brother!"  As- for 
Patmore,  who  was  charged  with  saying  "  that  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture hath  been  kept  from  us  a  long  time,  and  hath  not  appeared 
till  now,"  dec. — "  he  had  long  hold  with  the  Bishop.  First,  he 
would  not  swara — th^n  he  would  appeal  to  the  Kmg ;  but  all 
would  not  serve.  He  was  so  wrapt  in  the  Bishop's  nets,  that  he 
coold  not  get  out ;  but  at  last  he  was  forced  to  abjure,  and  was 
fined  to  the  King,  an  hundred  pouode." 

In  the  mmlh  of  Mav*  a  second  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
"  Dialogue"  was  published ;  and  now,  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
persecution  became  general.  Stokesly  and  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  London ;  Warham,  and  Fisher,  and  Longland,  elsewhere,  were 
all  busy ;  and  by  the  month  of  August,  it  seemed  as  if  Henry 
and  his  advisers  had  stepped  into  blood,  and  would  have  struck 
down  any  man  who  [nreaumed  to  question  or  oppose  their  meaa- 
utes.  We  might  repeat  the  sad  tale  of  many,  but  select  only  a 
few  cases  as  being  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  times.  The 
particulars  are  at  once  humiliating  and  painful.  We  have  to 
read  them  also  amidst  the  fires  that  were  now  kindled  in  England ; 
though,  amidst  all  the  lurid  glare,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  rapid 
and  decided  progress  of  truth,  or  the  glorious  extent  of  that  cause, 
for  which  Tyndale  only  lived,  and  at  last  died. 

The  first  victim  to  the  flames  was  Bilney.  For  though  he  had 
foUen,  and,  in  his  own  apprehension,  past  redemption,  to  him  was 
given  the  honor  of  leading  the  way  in  England  at  this  period,  of 
reststance  "  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin."  If  we  except  the 
case  of  Jolm  Hitton,  of  which  we  know  little,  he  was  the  first 
burnt,  af^er  the  burning  of  the  Scriptures  for  more  than  five  years 
past.  How  long  he  had  remained  in  prison  after  his  abjuration, 
caonot  distinctly  be  ascertained ;  but  after  his  release  and  return 
to  Cajnbridge,  he  was  in  the  deepest  distress  of  mind  for  a  long 
geason.  His  agony  of  mind  was  so  great,  that  Latimer  affirms, 
«  hU  friends  dared  not  suffer  him  to  be  alone,  day  or  night.  They 
comforted  him  as  they  could,  but  no  comforts  would  serve !  And 
as  for  the  comfortable  places  of  Scripture,  to  bring  them  to  him, 
was  as  though  a  man  should  run  him  through  Uie  heart  with  a 
swoid !"  It  was  Tunstal  who  had  been  the  tempter,  and  the  in- 
stmmentat  cause  of  all  this  mental  anguish.     At  last,  however. 


his  conscience  was  quieted  only  by  the  same  blood  of  atonement, 
which  at  first  had  given  hira  such  peace  and  joy.  And  ere  long, 
determined  no  mote  to  dissemble  or  conceal  Uie  truth,  he  took 


ferewell  of  his  friends  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  saying  that  he 
must  now  go  up  to  .Arusalem.  He  then  went  into  Norfolk, 
preaching  first  from  house  to  house,  and  then  in  the  open  fields. 
MflkiiTg  no  secret  of  his  focmei  abjuratioci,  h»  wanted  all  to  be- 
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vare  oi  fbllowiag  his  ezaiiq>Ie.  He  aj»>ear8  then  to  hare  rona 
dowD  through  Easex,  and  not  improbably  visited  London  itseu^  as 
the  "  Jerusaiem"  he  had  re&ned  to ;  for  at  one  period,  eiz  weeks 
before  his  apprehension,  we  find  him  as  near  to  it  as  GreetoDich. 
There  he  committed  four  of  Tyndale'e  New  Testaments,  with  a 
budget  of  books,  to  a  faitbtiil  friend,  Laurence  Staple,  who  cun- 
reyed  them  to  Cambridge,  and  was  afterwards  called  to  sharp  ac- 
count for  BO  douig.  But  at  last  Bilney  proceeded  to  NorwicJt 
itsetf ;  and  having  given  a  New  Testament  of  Tyndale's,  and  his 
book  on  "  Obedience,"  to  a  convert  residing  there,  he  was  soon 
apprehended  1^  authori^  of  the  old  Bishop.  He  immediately 
sent  up  to  Sir  Thomas  More  for  a  writ ;  and  if  it  be  correct,  as 

rienuly  stated,  it  must  have  been  with  his  wonted  hilarity  that 
lepli&d — "  Go  your  ways,  and  bum  him  first,  and  then  aflec- 
wards  come  to  me  for  a  bill  at  my  hand."  At  fill  events,  Bilney 
was  soon  coademned  to  die  at  the  stake,  and  delivered  to  the 
SheriSs ;  one  of  whom  was  no  other  than  Thomas  Neciotiy  the 
brother  of  Robert,  already  mentioned  as  a  great  distributor  of 
Books.  From  dread  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  F'riais,  Nectoa 
officially  was  obliged  to  receive  him ;  when  he  implored  Bilney'e 
forgiveness,  and  was  not  present  at  his  death.  The  night  before 
his  execution,  the  dying  martyr,  quite  composed,  resigned,  and 
even  cheerful,  among  other  passages  of  Scripture,  dwelt  much  on 
this  one—"  Fear  not ;  for  I  have  redeemed  thee,  I  have  called 
thee  by  thy  name,  thou  art  Tmne.  When  thou  paasest  through 
the  waters,  I  ufill  be  with  thee :  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall 
not  overflow  thee ;  when  thau  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt 
not  be  burnt ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee."  It  was 
not  that  Bilney  expected  any  other  than  mental  support,  or  that 
he  BuperatitiousljT  aaticipated  exemption  from  pain ;  out  "  a  pain 
for  the  time,"  said  he,  "  whereon,  notwithstanding,  foUoweth  joy 
unspeakable."  At  the  stake,  he  closed  his  devotions  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  143d  Psalm  ;  and  the  second  verse—"  Enter  not 
mto  judgment  with  thy  servant,  ^or  in  thy  sight  shall  no  flesh 
Rving  be  justified"^— h&  repeated,  in  deep  meditation,  three  times. 
He  had  been  led  through  the  Bishop's  gate  to  this  spot,  called  the 
Lollard's  pit,  and  there  expired  in  the  flames,  on  Saturday  mcmi- 
'"''■'''  ■.  .   .1     nwflt  cruel  enemies,  and  not 


JjoUard  8  pit,  and  there  expired  in  ti 
ing,  the  19th  of  August,  amidst  the 
a  few  decided  frientu. 


If  the  reader  is  not  aware  of  the  &ct,  he  will  be  gratified  in 
knowing  that  the  identical  copy  of  the  Latin  Bible  once  belonging 
to  Thomas  Bilney  is  still  in  existence.  At  least  it  is  said  to  be  in 
one  of  the  libraries  at  Cambridge.  Manv  annotations  are  inscribed 
upon  its  pages  with  his  own  hand :  and  it  is  certainly  an  interest- 
ing circumstance  that  the  passage  m  Isaiah,  already  quoted,  which 
ciHisoled  the  owner  of  the  nook  when  in  prospect  of  the  flames,  is 
particularly  distinguished  with  a  pea,  in  the  margin.  The  words 
if  not  so  marked  widi  his  own  band,  must  have  been  by  others  at 
the  time,  for  they  received  the  words  as  the  legacy  of  a  martyr ; 
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tbey  had  them  foirly  written  on  tables  or  in  hooka,  and  derived 
comfort  from  them  till  their  dying  day. 

Mr.  Richard  Bayfidis  history  cannot  fail  to  gratify  the  reader, 
as  among  the  veryhazardous,  yet  innumerable  instances  of  the 
importation  of  bookB,  he  occupied  a  conspicuous  place.  Bleat 
himself,  at  a  very  early  period,  with  a  copy  of  Tyndale's  New 
Testament,  he  labored  for  a  considerable  time  to  bring  them  into 
the  country,  along  with  other  valuable  books ;  and  now,  when  ei- 
amiaed  by  Stokesly,  with  what  view  he  had  done  all  this,  he  at 
once  replied — "  To  the  intent  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  might  be 
aet  forward,  and  God  the  more  glorified  in  thia  realm  among 
Chriatian  people." 

The  year  and  place  of  Bayfield's  birth  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  by  hia  own  confession  he  entered  the  monaatery  of  8l  Ed- 
mondabury  as  a  monk  in  1514,  and  took  orders  as  a  prieat  in  1S18. 
After  the  return  of  Dr.  Barnes  from  Louvain  to  Cambridge,  in 
1623,  he  used  to  visit  a  Dr.  RuflTam,  then  in  that  monaatery,  who 
had  been  one  of  hia  fellow- etudents  abroad,  and  Bayfield,  being 
chamberlain  of  the  house,  became  interested  with  the  conversation 
of  the  visitor.  From  him  he  ere  long  received  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Latin,  but  two  citizens  of  London,  Maxwell  and 
Stacy,  who  were  zealous  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
went  round  the  country,  with  this  in  view,  presented  him  with 
Tyndale's  English  New  Testament.  From  the  HubsequeDt  history 
of'^his  life,  it  is  evident  that  this  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
copies  given  away  in  the  country  parts.  After  being  at  Cambridge 
with  Barnes,  he  seems  to  have  not  returned  to  his  abbey,  butpro- 
ceeding  to  his  friends,  Maxwell  and  Stacy,  in  London,  he  remamej 
there  m  concealment  for  a  short  time  in  the  close  of  .1526.  At 
this  early  period,  as  appears  by  Poxe,  he  was  a  suspected  peraon. 
It  is  true  he  talka,  in  a  vague  way,  of  Bayfield  auffering  imprison- 
ment and  cruel  treatment  for  two  years  and  nine  months,  but  thia 
waa  merely  an  anticipation,  or  rather  loose  summing  up  of  all  his 
trials.  At  all  events,  he  fixes  the  period  of  hia  firat  escape  beyond 
aea;  Dr.  Barnes  being  then  in  the  Fleet  for  Go^s  Word,  which 
continued  till  August  1526 ;  though  Bayfield  remained,  in  fact, 
two  months  longer. 

On  his  first  going  abroad,  Foxe  says,  "  this  Bayfield  mightily 
prospered  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  was  beneficial  to  Master 
lYi*<^^'^  ^^'^  ^''  Fryth,  for  he  brought  substance  with  him,  and 
was  their  own  hand,  and  sold  all  their  works,  both  in  Prance  and 
England."  This  is  a  general  description  of  Bayfield's  life  and 
aervicea,  during  at  leaet  four  different  voyages  to  the  Continent, 
within  the  last  five  yeare.  Hia  first  return  to  England  was  some- 
time in  the  year  1527.  It  had  so  happened  that  in  October  1526,  just 
before  leaving  England,  he  met,  in  Lombard  Street,  with  three 
parsons  of  his  own  standing,  Edmund  Pierson,  James  Smith,  and 
Miles  Garnet,  when  some  conversation  ensued,  by  no  means  pleas- 
ant to  their  eara,  but  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  Bayfield's  sentiments. 
Having  therefore  now  returned,  it  must  have  been  but  a  very  abort 
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tune  before  Pienon  detected  him,  as  by  the  13th  of  September 
1637,  we  find  his  accuaatkuk  against  Bayfield  recorded  at  full  length 
in  Foze'a  history. 

Once  brought  before  Tunstal,  in  1538,  he  was  enjoined  for  pen- 
ance "to  go  before  the  cross  in  procession,  in  the  Paiish  Church 
of  St.  Botolph's  Billingsgate,  and  to  appear  before  the  Bish<q> 
again  on  the  25th  of  Apnl,"  1639.  The  first  part  be  fulfilled,  but 
not  the  Utter.  He  had  gone  to  the  Continent,  out  what  may  seem 
strange,  he  did  appear,  and  presented  himself  before  Tunstal  on 
the  20th  of  June :  and  it  was  still  more  so,  if  he  then  had  brought 
orer  with  him  any  books  of  the  "new  learning."  Howerer, 
there  being  no  fi'esh  witnesses  against  him,  the  Bishop  merely  pro- 
nounced upon  him  sentence  of  banishment  fix>m  the  city  and  dio- 
cese of  London.  But  in  the  ftux  of  this,  as  Bayfield  entertained 
no  reverence  for  their  ecclesiastical  authority,  he  went  on  more  de- 
termined than  before.  In  May  or  June  1630,  he  arrived  at  Col- 
chester, with  a  cargo  of  books,  which  were  all  successfully  sold  or 
circulated :  an  importation  specially  to  be  noted,  as  it  was  immc 
diately  after  the  "burning"  at  St.  Paul's,  if  not  at  the  moment; 
immediately  after  the  Boyal  proclamation  had  been  framed, 
which  Latimer  so  reprobated ;  and  it  is  ime  among  other  proofs  of 
books  then  coming  thick  and  threefold  into  Ejugland,  to  the  an- 
noyance of  Tunstal.  Abroad  once  more,  Bayfield  returned  with 
a  second  importatitm  in  November,  but  landing  at  SL  Catharine's, 
the  whole  parcel  fell,  as  a  coveted  morsel,  into  the  hands  of  Sii 
Thomas  More.  Nothing  daunted,  and  at  the  very  season  when 
Taugban  and  CrumweU  were  trying  to  inveigle  Tyndale  into 
England,  Bayfield  bad  another  cargo  upon  English  ground.  These 
he  bnded  safely  in  Norfolk,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  not 
being  delected,  they  were  of  course  circulated  far  and  wide,  to  the 
larther  vexation  of  the  poor,  infirm,  and  literally  blind  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  as  well  as  his  orethren.  But  at  last,  m  the  fall  of  this 
year,  coming  to  his  old  fiiend  Mr.  Smith  in  Bucklersbury,  the  fre- 
quent receiver  of  his  books,  he  was  betrayed ;  and  belog  traced  to 
his  book-binder's  in  Mark  Lane,  he  was  first  conmiitted  to  the  L<d- 
lard's  Tower,  where,  and  afterwards  in  the  Bishop's  coal-house,  he 
was  most  barbarously  treated.  Being  now,  however,  steadfast  in 
feitb,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  die ;  and  though  tortured  to  ac- 
cuse others  who  had  bought  his  books,  and  three  times  in  the  con- 
sistory of  St.  Paul's  put  to  bis  trial,  as  to  whether  he  would  abjure, 
he  remained  unmoveable.  From  such  men  as  now  bore  sway,  he 
could  expect  no  mercy,  and  he  received  none ;  indeed,  Stokesly 
displayed  alt  the  ferocity  of  his  character,  and  behaved  in  the  most 
brutal  manner.  Being  condemned,  actually  upon  a  Lord's-day, 
the  19th  of  November ;  on  Monday,  when  he  came  to  be  degraded, 
as  they  phrased  it,  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  ceremony,  Stokesly 
with  a  blow  of  his  crosier,  struck  with  such  violence  on  the  breast 
of  Bayfield,  that,  faUing  backward,  his  skull  was  almost  fractured, 
and  he  swooned  away  1  When  once  he  recovered  himself,  the 
good  man  "  thanked  dod  that  he  was  (not  degraded  but)  delivered 
10 
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from  the  malignant  C%uTch  of  Antkhrist,  and  that  bA  was  coine 
fatto  the  sincere  Church  of  JesUi  Christ  mihtant  here  on  earth ; 
and  I  trust  anon,"  said  he,  "  to  be  in  heaven  vith  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  Church  triumphant  forever."  Nor  was  be  mistaken, 
for  that  day  he  was  in  paradise.  After  this  outrageous  con- 
duct, he  was  led  forth  to  Newg:ate,  and  in  about  an  hour  after- 
wards committed  to  the  fiames.  He  remained  alive  for  so  long  as 
half  an  hour,  but  continued  in  praj^r  to  the  end  without  moving ! 

How  many  persons,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  had  been,  or 
were  now  eiwaged  in  the  importation  of  bot^  it  is  impossibl« 
to  say ;  but  if  we  take  this  one  valuable  ageat  aa  an  index,  and 
refer  merely  to  his  last  successAil  adventure,  it  will  b«  evHlent^ 
that  amidst  all  the  fury  of  t^ponents,  a  tide  had  set  in,  whidl  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  stem. 

According  to  tue  list  of  books  exhibited  against  Bayfield,  at  tha 
head  of  the  whole,  in  point  of  number,  we  have  William  Tyndale. 
This  zealous  importer  had  brought  this  year — The  five  books  of 
Hoses,  in  distinct  tracts  or  volumes — The  New  Testament,  includ- 
ing the  prologue  to  the  Romans — ^The  paraUe  respecting  Mam- 
mon— The  obedience  of  a  Christian  Man — The  Practice  of  Prelates, 
and  even  The  Answer  to  More ;  or  ten  different  pubhcations  in  alL 
There  was  also  one  of  Fryth's  on  Purgatory.  We  give  the  princmal 
names  of  the  authors,  with  the  nunuMr  of  pubticaticHis  by  each. 

By  Tyndale  there  were  at  least  ten,  all  in  Engluh,  and  in 
Latm  we  find 

B7  Lather,    .    .    S  Bj  (Ecolampadioi,  i  By  PomeTaniu,  3 

—  HcUncthon,     5  —  F.  Lunbeit,    .    A  —  Cnpito,     .    3 

—  Bnoei,     ,     .    6  —  Brentiiii,    .    .    A  '—  ZoingHiu,      I 

Besides  eight  others  by  various  authors — and  the  Sum  of  Scrip- 
ture—The Primer— The  Psalter- The  A.  B.  C.  against  the 
Clergy— and  The  Dialogue  between  a  Gentleman  and  a  Piouf^- 
man.  There  were,  in  short,  fifty-seven  distinct  publications — "  ot 
all  which  books,"  Bayfield  is  charged  with  havmg  brought  "  a 
great  number  into  this  realm  of  England." 

On  the  3rd  of  December,  or  only  a  fortnight  after  having  tw- 
tnred  and  murdered  this  excellent  man,  Stokesly  proceeded  to  the 
denunciation  of  books.  "  Tbe  first  Sunday  of  Advent,"  says  the 
manuscript,  "  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  xxxi.,  these  books  following  were  openly  at  Paul's  Cross,  by 
the  authority  of  my  Lord  of  London,  under  authentical  seal,  by 
the  Doctor  that  day  preached,  prohibited  and  straitly  commanded 
of  no  manner  of  man  to  be  used,  under  pain  of  suspension,  and 
a  greater  pain,  as  more  largely  appeareth  in  foresaid  authority." 
This  Ibt  of  books  is  valuable,  as  verifying  the  present  history. 
We  therefore  give  it  verbatim,  only  arranging  the  books  under 
their  respective  authors.     No  LMtin  works  are  mentioned. 

By  Tyndale. — ^The  New  Testament  in  English,  with  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans — The  first  book  of  Moses 
called  Genesis — A  prologue  in  the  iid  hotk.  vi  Moves  called  Exodui 
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— A  prolofFue  In  the  third  book  of  Dfoeee  called  Leviticus — A  pro- 
lefue  in  me  iiijlb  book  of  Moses  called  Nutneri— A  prologue  ia 
the  Tib  book  of  Moeee  called  Deuteronomye — The  Parable  of  the 
Wicked  Mammon — The  Obedieoce  of  a  Christian  Man — An 
Exposition  into  the  viith  chapter  to  the  Corinlbiana — The  Matri- 
mony of  Tyndale— The  Practice  of  Prelates — An  Answer  of  Tyn- 
dale  loSir  Thomas  More's  Dialo^e,  in  English — Jonas,  in  English. 

By  Fiyik. — The  Revelation  of  Antichrist — A  Disputatitm  of 
Pureat<^. 

By  Fyahe. — The  Supplication  of  Beggars — The  Sum  of 
Scripture. 

By  floye.— The  Disputation  betwixt  the  Father  and  the  Stm — 
The  Burying  of  the  Mass,  in  English,  in  rhyme — A  book  against 
the  Seven  Sacramenta. 

A.  B.  C.  against  the  Clergy — Ortulua  Anime,  in  English — A 
book  against  Sl  Thomas  of  Canterbury-^A  book  of  Thocpe  or 
of  John  Ohlcastlfl — The  Primer  in  EngUeh— The  Psalter  in  c^- 
liah,  by  Joye — ^A  Dialogue  between  the  Gentleman  and  the 
Ploughman.  N.  B.  All  EngUtk,  for  they  formed  the  heavy 
artillery. 

In  the  course  tX  only  eight  or  ten  days  after  this  interdict,  both 
StOkesly  and  More  were  busy  with  another  martyr,  John  Tevka- 
Imry,  who,  in  1529,  on  being  examined  before  Tunttal,  answered 
well,  but  getting  entangled  by  his  sophistry,  abjured.  Moved  now 
by  the  nonle  example  of  Bayfield,  he  resolved  to  confess  the  truth 
at  all  hazards.  On  Saturday  the  16th  of  December,  StokesIy 
being  down  at  Chelsea,  coodemned  him  <xi  the  spot,  in  the  house 
oS  the  Chancellor,  and  they  delivered  him  to  the  snerifib.  StokesIy 
had  been  consecrated  or  installed  Lord  Bishop  of  Lottdon  on  the 
20tk  of  December  last ;  and  so  whether  it  was  to  give  the  anni- 
vetsary  some  further  celebrity,  or  as  an  appropriate  memorial  of 
the  day — yet  so  it  was — the  sheriffs  delivered  this  worthy  man  to 
the  stake,  and  he  perished  in  the  flames  at  Smithfield,  on  St. 
Thomas'  Eve,  the  20th  of  December ! 

Before  concluding  this  first  year  of  Henry's  supremacy,  among 
the  men  apprehended,  we  must  on  no  account  omit  George  Con- 
atantyne,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the  consequences.  We  first 
heard  of  him  in  1628,  when  the  examination  of  Robert  Necton 
occasioned  his  flight.  Since  that  time  he  had  been  in  Brabant, 
and  having  been  originally  bred  a  surgeon,  he  had  there,  by  his 
own  account,  practiced  as  such.  At  the  same  time,  he  evident^ 
had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  importation  of  books,  and  oom- 
ing  over  himself  this  year,  had,  as  well  as  Bayfield,  brought  books 
with  him ;  but  he  was  not  possessed  of  similar  fortitude,  nor  was 
he  ever,  like  him,  to  wear  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Falling  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  appears  evi- 
dently (^  More's  own  expressions  in  the  prefoce  to  his  next/Olie 
against  Tvndale,  to  have  been,  in  some  degree,  smitten  with  the 
man  and  nis  shrewdness.  He  must  have  conversed  with  him  fra- 
qwotly,  and  at  great  length,  as  will  appear  presently. 
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"After  divera  coiumuntcations,  amon^t  other  things,  HMhn 
More  asked  of  him,  saying — '  ConstantynB !  I  would  have  thee  be 

flaia  with  me  in  one  thing  that  I  will  aek  ;  and  I  promise  thee, 
will  shew  thee  favor  in  aU  other  things  whereof  thou  art  accused. 
There  is  beyond  the  sea,  Tyndale,  Joye,  and  a  great  many  of 
you :  I  know  they  cannot  live  without  help.  There  are  some 
that  help  them,  and  succor  thsm  with  money  ;  and  thou,  being 
one  of  them,  hadst  thy  part  thereof,  and,  therefore,  knowest  from 
whence  it  came.  I  pray  thee  tell  me  who  be  they  that  help  them 
thus  f — '  My  Lord,'  quoth  Constantyne, '  I  will  tell  you  truly  :  it 
ia  the  Bishop  of  London  that  hath  holpen  us  ;  for  he  bath  be- 
Btowed  among  us  a  great  deal  of  money  upon  New  Tesrameots, 
to  bum  them ;  and  that  hath  been,  and  yet  is,  our  only  succor 
and  comfort.' — '  Now,  by  mv  troth,'  quoth  More, '  I  think  even  the 
same ;  for  so  much  I  told  the  Bishop  be/ore  he  went  about  it' " 

The  communications  of  Constantyne  at  this  moment,  there  is 
now  no  doubt  had  excited  great  attention.     Cnimwell  will  be  seen, 

Eresently,  to  ground  his  ybrei^  correspondence  upon  them  ;  and, 
y  the  man's  own  account  in  1539,  toe  King  himself  had  con- 
versed particularly  with  him.  "His  Majesty  reasoned  with  me 
himself  almost  nine  years  ago," — and  Constantyne  then  presumed 
to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  depth  of  the  Kii^s  learning.  But 
More  was  the  cnief  cross-ezaminator,  and  Constantyne,  very 
harshly  treated,  was  now  at  the  lowest  point  of  degradation 
througnout  his  varied  life. 

Sir  Thomas,  by  bis  official  severity,  at  last  constrained  the  man, 
through  fear,  to  affirm  much  more  than  he  could  have  substan- 
tiated, respecting  people  abroad,  including  even  Mr.  VaughaTt, 
the  Enghsh  Envoy,  himself ;  and  as  these  forced  confessions  came 
out,  they  soon  found  their  way  across  the  sea,  and  greatly  alarmed 
tKe  Envoy,  who  wrote  to  CrimiweU  exculpating  himself.  But  not 
long  aflerward,  aqd,  to  the  no  small  mortification  of  our  Lord 
Chancellor,  Constantyne  contrived  to  escape  from  his  iron  chain, 
and  sailing  for  the  Continent,  he  arrived  in  safety  at  Antwerp,  on 
the  6tb  of  December. 

Taughan,  by  this  time,  was  effectually  roused,  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  Cramwell,  in  which  he  denies  having  any  sympathy  with  the 
Lutherans  or  the  Tyndalians,  but  begs  to  assure  his  Majesty, "  that 
he  will  with  no  policy,  nor  with  no  threatenings  of  tortures  and 
punishments  take  away  the  opinions  of  his  people,  till  his  Grace 
shall  fatherly  and  lovingly  reform  the  dergy  of  his  realm.  For 
there  springeth  the  opinion.  From  thence,  riseth  the  grudge  of 
his  people.     Out  of  that,  men  take  and  find  occasions  to  complain." 

Constantyne  again  went  on,  imputing  books  :  but  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  we  have  given  these  instances  merely  as  a  charac- 
teristic specimen  of  this  sad  year.  "  For  why  stand  I  here,"  says 
Foxe  in  one  place,  "numbering  the  sand?"  And  again, — "So 
great  was  the  trouble  of  those  times,  that  it  would  overcharge  any 
story  to  recite  the  names  of  all  them,  which  during  Uiose  bitter 
days,  before  the  coming  in  of  (^ueen  Anne,  either  were  driven  oat   . 
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of  the  realm,  or  were  cast  out  from  their  goods  and  houE>ee,  or 
brouffht  to  open  shame  by  abjuration.  Yet,  nevertheless,  so 
mightily  the  power  of  GoiSs  gospel  did  work  in  the  hearts  of  good 
meti,  that  Ike  number  of  them  did  nothing  lessen  for  all  this  vith 
lence  and  policy  of  the  adversaries  ;  but  rather  increased  in  such 
sort,  as  our  story  almost  suj'ereih  not  to  recite  the  particular 
names  of  all  and  singular  sack  as  then  groaned  under  the  per- 
secution of  those  days."  But  still  beaidei^  those  whose  names  are 
given,  there  must  have  been  many  who  were  never  detected.  By 
these  furious  proceedings,  the  deep  inlerest  abroad,  not  one  whil 
diminished,  was  increased,  and  in  more  places  than  one,  for  of 
course  the  parties  molested  fled  lo  different  porta. 


SECTION    IX. 

mniALB's  FROOREBS — BXP03ITI05  IH  NATTEGW — HIS  SBimMBNIa  DWDER  PBRSR- 

cnnoN — THE  Knra  not  appeased — EEiiewED  pursuit  of  TTin>Ai.B — mow  bt 

tot  TRUMAB  BLTOT— STILL  IN  VArt — STATE  OF  BHOLAHD— PARLIAMENT — THX 
BISHOPS  FIHBD THE  kino's  AFFAIRS PERSECUTIOH  OOBS  ON BAUEAM LATI- 
MER  MORE   ACAISST   TTNOALE FRTTH    ABKIVES   IB    ENOLARD EI   PERIL a 

THE  TOWER WBlTlllO  THERE  IH  DEFEBCE  OF  THE  TRttTB,  AND  ADDRESSING  THE 

CHRUTIAHS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Alreaot  Tyndale  had  given  the  New  Testament,  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  Prophet  Jonah,  to  his  native  land.  Our  Lord's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  the  gospel  by  Matthew,  now  engaged 
bis  attention,  as  demanding  to  be  expounded,  owing  to  the  errors 
which  still  reigned  triumphant ;  and  his  exposition  first  came  out 
sometime  this  year.  In  this  fundamental  portion  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  he  represents  the  Saviour  as  "  opening  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  which  the  enemies  "  had  shut  up,  that  other  men  should 
not  enter." 

"He  restoreth  the  key  of  knowledge  which  they  had  taken 
away,"  having  also  "  broken  the  wards,  with  wresting  the  text  con- 
trary  to  its  due  and  natural  course,  with  their  ialse  glosses.  He 
plucketh  away  from  the  face  of  Moses,  the  veil  which  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  had  spread  thereon,  that  no  man  might  perceive  the 
brightness  of  his  countenance.  He  weedeth  out  the  thorns  and 
briars  of  their  pharisaical  glosses,  wherewith  they  had  stopped  up 
the  narrow  way  and  strait  gate,  that  few  could  find  them." 

Before  this,  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  that  Tyndale  was 
almost  immediately  in  possession  of  whatever  was  transacted  in 
England ;  more  especially  by  the  King,  and  bis  obsequious  or  sub- 
duM  Parliament ;  and,  of  course,  he  must  have  been  fully  aware 
of  their  doings  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  His  opinion  of  the  change 
for  which  Henry  and  Urumwell  had  been  so  eager,  may  be  inferred 
from  various  passages  now  put  forth.     Already  ne  bad  shown  him- 
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Klf  a  most  lo^al  subject,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  ;ood  ^vem- 
ment ;  in  desiring,  above  all  thiogs,  that  hb  King  and  country 
should  be  rescued  from  spiritual  thraldom :  but  in  desiring  this,  he 
was  no  less  ardent  in  drawing  the  line  of  distincttoo  between  the 
world  and  the  Church.  As  to  the  latter,  he  longed  for  its  restora- 
tion to  its  original  spirituality,  and  simple  grandeur ;  and  as  to  his 
much-loved  native  land,  that  the  throne  ^ould  be  established  <hi 
a  safe  and  righteous  basis. 

When  be  comes  to  expound  the  last  clause  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
he  says — 

"  finally,  no  Eing,  Lord,  Master,  or  whatever  ruler  he  be,  hath 
absolute  power  in  this  world,  nor  is  the  very  thing  which  he  ia 
called,  foi  then  they  cease  to  be  brethren,  neither  could  they  sin 
whatsoever  they  commanded.  But  now  their  authority  is  Wl  a 
limited  power." 

The  power  of  Tyndale's  writing  lay  in  bis  drawing  from  the 
life,  and  his  discemiog,  with  superior  judgment,  the  precise  mo- 
ment when  certain  truths  required  to  be  pressed  upon  the  notice 
of  his  country.  His  views,  whether  of  civil  government,  or  the 
Church  of  Grod,  were  far  above  his  age,  and  few  there  must  bare 
been  who  could  then  understand  him. 

It  was  now  six  years  since  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment had  been  denounced  and  committed  to  the  flames ;  and  not 
less  than  four,  since  his  person  bad  been  in  danger.  By  the  author- 
ities in  England,  from  the  year  1628,  he  had  been  a  man  sought 
for,  but  never  yet  seized.  His  purBuere  too,  seem  to  rise  in  point 
of  rank,  as  we  proceed.  The  first  was  Friar  West,  who,  but  for 
his  conuuission  from  Wolsey,  had  remained  in  oblivion.  Hackett, 
mpst  gladly,  would  have  sent  Tvndale  to  England,  even  by  tbe 
foulest  means,  and,  according  to  iiis  own  logic,  as  a  traitor;  but 
he  could  never  find  him.  Tau^han  was  incapable  of  so  base  an 
action,  though  Tyndale  favored  nim  with,  al  least,  two  interviews; 
and  from  what  we  have  read,  it  may  safely  be  inferred,  that  he 
would  never  more  engage  in  hunting  after  heretics, — having,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confession,  been  "  so  beaten  with  his  own  labors." 
He  well  deserves,  however,  to  be  remembered  as  the  only  man  of 
the  age,  who  lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  extreme  folly  of  perse- 
cution /or  opinion.  Henry  had  no  man  near  him  so  enlightened 
at  the  moment,  or  if  he  had,  not  one  who  dared  to  speak  out,  not 
even  CrumweU  himself;  for  though  so  pointedly  charged  by 
Yaughan,  it  may  be  presumed  that  be  never  had  shown  that  en- 
voy's letter,  or  reported  its  contents,  to  the  King. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  Henry  was  not  appeased.  Tyndale  had 
gone  on  to  publish,  it  is  true,  and  besides  his  Answer  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  his  translation  of  Jonah  was  now  in  England ;  but  his 
Majesty  was  no  admirer  of  the  King  of  Nineveh,  nor  were  his  min- 
isters like  the  nobles  of  that  great  dty.  The  person  now  put  in 
commission,  and  by  the  King  himself  to  pursue  the  best  of  his 
subjects,  was  no  other  than  the  well-known  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  a 
literary  man,  author  of  "  The  Governor,"  and  other  publication* 
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Taughan  had  been  patrooized  1^  Cnitnwell,  yet  thought  for  him- 
self ;  but  Elyot  was  the  very  intimate,  if  not  bosoio  mend  of  Sir 
Thomaa  More,  ae  well  aa  a  favorite  of  the  King's,  so  that  no  zeal 
can  be  lacking  now,  even  if  Tyndale  should  not  be  apprehended. 
In  all  the  histories  yet  published,  Elyot  is  first  mentioned  as  sent 
by  Henry  the  Till,  to  Rome,  about  his  divorce  in  1532 ;  but  he 
was  on  the  Continent  last  year.  He  was  with  the  Emperor  in 
November  at  Tournay,  and  had  then  been  abroad  some  time. 
Taughan  had  met  him  there ;  and  on  the  9th  or  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1531,  he  writes  to  Crumwell: — 

"  Maister  Ellyot,  the  King's  Ambassador,  this  day  sent  me  a 
letter  from  Toumay,  with  another  enclosed  to  you,  wherein  I  think 
he  desirelh  you  to  be  a  solicitor  ro  the  King's  Majesty  and  to  his 
honourable  council  for  him,  that  he  may  from  time  to  time  bare 
answer  of  his  letters,  and  be  made  thereby  more  able  to  do  the 
King  honour  in  these  parts.  It  is  not  well  done  that  be  should  be 
M  Imig  without  letters." 

The  Emperor,  leaving  the  Low  Countries  in  the  Deginning  of 
Janpary  this  year,  directed  his  journey  towards  Ratisbon,  in  ordw 
to  bold  a  diet  there.  Taking  Mentz  on  his  way,  he  had  not 
arrived  till  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  but  to  this  citv 
Elyot  followed  him.  Whether  his  correspondence  had  been  still 
neglected,  as  both  Henry  and  Crumwell  were  absorbed  in  Parlia- 
mentary affairs  at  home,  does  not  appear,  but  the  ambassador  had 
been  anxious  to  revisit  England.  This  desire,  however,  could 
pot  he  gratified,  and  on  the  I4th  of  March,  we  l^ve  the  following 
letter,  dated  from  (Regensburgh)  Ratisbon,  addressed  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  successor  of  Wolsey,  as  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, and  as  determined  an  enemy  as  the  Cardinal  ever  was. 

"  My  duty  remembered,  with  most  humble  thanks  unto  your 
Grace,  that  it  pleased  you  so  benevolently  to  remember  me  unto 
the  King's  Hignness,  concerning  my  return  into  England.  Albeit 
the  King  willeth  me,  by  his  Graces  letters,  to  remain  at  Brassela, 
aome  space  of  time,  /or  the  apprehension  of  Tyndale,  which  some- 
what minisheth  my  hope  of  soon  return ;  considering  that  like  as 
he  t>  in  wit  moveable,  semblably  so  is  his  person  uncertain  to  come 
by.  And,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  hearing  of  the  King's  diligenet 
in  the  apprehension  of  him,  he  withdraweth  him  into  such  places 
where  he  thinketh  to  be  farthest  out  of  danger.  In  me  there  shall 
lack  none  endeavour.  Finally,  as  I  am  all  the  King's,  except  my 
soul,  so  shall  I  endure  all  that  shall  be  his  pleasure,  employing  my  , 
noor  life  gladly,  in  that  which  may  be  to  nis  h(mour,  or  wealth  of 
ais  realm. 

"  Pleaseth  it  your  Grace,  according  as  I  have  written  to  the 
King's  Highness,  the  Emperor  being  yet  sore  grieved  with  a  &U 
from  his  horse,  keepeth  himself  so  close,  that  Mr.  Oranmer  and  I 
can  have  none  access  to  his  Majesty,  which  almost  grieveth  me 
aa  much  as  the  Emjieror's  &11  gneveth  him." 

Every  one  who  baa  paid  any  attention  to  these  times,  cannot 
^jl  to  be  excited  b^  the  mention  (rf  Elyot'e  companicm  and  asao- 
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oiate,  and  more  eapeciaUy  as  this  is  the  earliest  distinct  notice  of 
Cranmer  when  abroad,  wntcb  appears  on  the  face  of  these  manu- 
scripts.  He  had  been  at  Rome  tor  some  time  in  1630,  but  returned 
to  England  in  1531,  where  we  find  him  at  Hampton  Court  in  June, 
and  in  close  attendance  upon  his  Majesty  there.  As  busy  as  ever 
in  Henry's  one  affair,  from  thence,  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  he 
dates  a  long  letter  to  Lady  Anne's  father,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
criticising  the  book  of  Cardinal  Pole,  on  this  business ;  and  as  he 
remained  at  home  till  January,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  sad  occurrences  of  last  year.  In  that  very 
period  the  fatal  fires  bad  been  kindled,  and  were  blazing  in  Eng- 
land. Then  the  martyrdoms  of  Bilney,  or  Bayfield,  and  of  Tewlu- 
bury,  had  taken  place ;  there  were  the  grievous  cross-ezarainatioDB 
and  cruelties  of  More  and  of  Stokesly ;  and  the  public  denuncia- 
tion, by  the  latter,  of  Tyndale's  writings,  in  December ;  and  vet 
here  is  Cranmer,  associated  as  ambassador  and  fellow-travellei 
with  the  man  who  has  been  charged,  by  their  King,  to  seize  the 
Author !  But  still  it  were  nothing  short  of  an  injury  done  to  pos- 
terity,  to  represent  any  man,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  as  inter- 
ested in  a  cause  before  he  really  was,  even  so  far  as  to  evinca 
sympathy  for  the  cruelty  and  death  endured  in  it ;  and  the  truth 
of  history  does  not  furnish  us  with  even  a  vestige  of  such  interest 
or  feeling  in  Cranmer,  for  some  time  to  come.  One  eminent  ser- 
vice in  relation  to  the  Scriptures,  he  will  perform  for  bis  country, 
which  will  come  before  ua,  in  its  proper  place,  five  years  hence: 
but  at  this  momentous  period,  let  tne  men  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
this  never-to-be-forgotten  contest ;  the  men  who  died  with  their 
fiice  to  the  foe — 


let  them  enjoy  the  place  to  which  they  al<»ie  are  entitled ;  an  emi- 
nence unapproach^  by  others,  whether  from  shame  or  fear,  frtHn 
worldly  pohcy  or  criminal  ignorance.  No  unbiassed  writer  can  now 
wittingly  confound  TyndGue  and  Fryth  with  any  other  men,  who 
in  the  days  of  peril,  persecution,  and  universal  obloquy,  either  dared 
Dot,  or  could  not,  speak  one  word ;  nor  will  he  allow  their  charac- 
ters to  be  obscured  by  any,  who  never  came  forth  till  after  the  bat- 
tle of  eleven  years' duration  was  fought  and  won.  Since  the  year 
1526,  Divine  truth,  like  concealed  leaven,  had  been  in  vigorous 
operation,  enlightening,  saving,  and  sanctifying  the  souls  of  men: 
but  the  Translator,  after  his  long  unaided  warfare,  had  washed 
bis  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  before 
that  Cranmer  had  ever  once  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  trans- 
lation. It  will  not  be  till  in  a  moment  of  surprise,  and  after  find- 
ing himself  in  a  dilemma,  that  he  will  speak  out.  But  even  this 
will  not  occur  till  five  years  more  have  passed  away. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  January  this  year  that  Cranmer  had  re- 
ceived his  credentials  as  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  the  Emperor, 
when  he  immediately  left  England,  and  must  have  overtaken 
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Elyot  »<Mnewhere  on  the  Rhine.  The  letter,  from  which  wo  have 
already  quoted,  narrates  their  progress  towards  Ratisbon. 

For  about  six  months  Cranmer  continued  to  reside  chiefly  at 
Nuremberg,  and  Elyot  at  Ratisbon.  In  prospect  of  the  Turkish 
invasion,  Charles  was  now  in  treaty  with  the  German  Protestant 
Princes  to  secure  their  co-operation  against  the  common  enemy  of 
Europe,  who  proudly  insisted  that  no  man  should  be  called  Empe- 
ror except  himself.  These  negociatioos  commencing  in  April  ter- 
minated on  the  23d  of  July  at  Ralisbon,  on  which  day  Elyot  wrote 
again  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

This  letter,  however,  conveyed  no  very  welcome  news  to  Henry 
at  least ;  though  the  Princes  (seven  in  number,  and  twenty-four 
Cities,)  regarded  it  as  the  first  religious  peace  in  Germany.  None 
were  now  to  be  molested  on  account  of  opinvma  till  the  meeting 
of  a  General  Council ;  all  judicial  processes  relating  to  religion 
were  to  be  suapended,  and  all  law  suite  for  the  restoration  of 
Church  properly  were  null  and  void — concessions  which  were 
published  throughout  Germany,  by  imperial  proclamation.  These 
were  measures,  too,  in  perfect  accordance  with  those  which  Taug- 
ban  bad  urged  up<m  Henry  the  Eighth,  through  Crumwell ;  yet 
80  bent  was  our  English  Monarch  upon  bis  favorite  prqect,  and 
the  gratificatipq  of  his  own  will,  that  even  the  prospect  of  such 
relief  to  thousands  of  the  best  minds  in  Europe,  had  no  charms 
for  him ;  and  Cranmer  had  been  engaged  to  employ  all  his  skill 
in  preventitig  such  enjoyment !  He  had  been  "  instructed  to 
make  a  secret  visit  to  the  court  of  Saxony,  to  deliver  letters  both 
to  the  Elector  and  the  other  Princes  who  had  joined  the  Protest- 
ant league,  and  to  assure  them,  by  conversation  also,  of  his  Sove- 
reign's friendship.  Henry  was  disposed,  like  the  French  King,  to 
foment  between  these  confederates  and  the  Emperor  any  ill  hu- 
mor. It  was  his  project  of  revenge  for  the  Imperial  opposition  to 
the  divorce ;  but  it  had  no  important  result.  The  pacification  of 
Nuremberg  indeed  was  eSect«l  within  a  few  days  after  this  effort 
to  impede  it,  and  Cranmer  had  to  relate  to  his  Sovereign,  instead 
of  dissention,  the  principal  terms  of  that  memorable  treaty." 

How  long  before  (he  14th  of  March,  Elyot  had  been  charged 
with  his  commission  from  the  King  to  seize  Tyndale,  does  not 
appear ;  but  as  he  chose  to  say,  that  he  was  "  aU  the  King's  ex- 
cept bis  soul,"  from  the  first  moment  he  must  have  been  on  the 
look  out ;  and  as  he  had  been  moving  from  place  to  place  for  about 
two  months  before  he  arrived  at  Ratisbon,  he  could  then  speak 
frcun  some  experience  of  Tyndale  "  withdrawing"  himself,  "  as  6ir 
as  he  could  perceive."  Now,  however,  he  was  far  distant  fnHU 
Brussels,  and  there  he  must  remain.  Providentially,  for  Tyndale 
at  least,  he  was  detained  month  after  month ;  and  if  Cranmer 
fuled  in  his  "  secret  visit,"  so  did  Elyot  as  to  his  "  commission" 
fr<Hn  the  King.  A  storm  was  gathering  in  the  East  which  occa- 
sitxied  every  monarch  in  Europe  to  pause  and  think  ;  it  was  the 
invasion  of  Solyman,  the  grand  Turk,  with  an  army  of  three 
himdred  tbousaod  mao.    Elyot'a  letters,  therefore,  were  now  ftifl 
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of  little  or  nothing  else,  if  we  may  jud^  by  his  very  !(Mig  epistle 
to  Norfolk  on  the  llthof  Au^ubL  And  thuB-vasha diverted  from 
a  pursuit  which  must  ha.ve  forever  disgraced  hia  memory,  if  it  had 
ended  in  the  apprehension  of  England's  greatest  benefactor.  Tyn- 
dale  has  yet  four  years  to  lire. 

Sir  Thomas  More  and  Stokesly  still  went  on  ae  the  most  vad- 
nent  and  busy  persecutors  of  the  Truth.  In  December  last,  a 
gentleman  of  his  own  profession  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor— Mr.  James  Baioham,  the  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Baio- 
ham,  a  knight  of  Gloucestershire,  who  had  married  the  widow  (tf 
Mr.  Fyshe,  already  noticed.  He  had  been  seized  by  the  Sereeant- 
at-arms,  and  carried  out  of  the  Middle  Temple  down  to  More's 
own  house  at  Chelsea.  This  was  another  victim  to  console  him 
for  the  recent  escape  of  George  Constantjme,  Imagining  that 
there  must  have  been  others  of  the  profession  who  had  imbibed 
the  same  opinions,  the  Chancellor  particularly  degraded  himself 
by  bis  cruelty  to  this  excellent  man  ;  for  after  being  shamefully 
handled  under  bis  own  roof,  if  not  also  in  his  own  garden,  he  waa 
afterwards  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and  there,  in  hia  presence,  tor- 
tured by  the  rack  till  be  was  lamed.  He  would,  however,  neither 
accuse  any  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  Temple,  nor 
disclose  where  his  books  lay  concealed.  His  worthy  partner  in 
life  also,  no  more  able  to  see  the  lace  of  Henry,  and  who  might 
have  been  repulsed  though  she  had,  now  fell  into  trouble.  Deny- 
ing the  books  to  be  at  her  husband's  house,  she  was  thrown  into 
Fleet  Prison,  and  their  goods  confiscated.  After  all  this  torment, 
Bainham  was  handed  over  to  Stokesly ;  and  being  urged  to  coo- 
Cess  the  truth,  he  said — "  That  he  had  had  '  the  New  Testament 
translated  into  the  English  tongue  by  Tyndale,'  (till)  within  thit 
month,  and  thought  he  ofleudednotGod,  in  using  and  keeping  the 
same,  notwithstanding  that  he  knew  the  King's  proclamation  to 
the  contrary,  and  that  it  was  prohibited  in  the  name  of  the  Church, 
at  Paul's  Cross ;  but  for  all  that,  he  thought  the  Word  of  God  had 
not  forbid  it.  Confessing,  moreover,  that  he  had  in  his  keepmg, 
(till)  within  this  month,  these  books — The  Wicked  Mammon, — 
the  Obedience  of  a  Chmtian  Man, — the  Practice  of  Prelates, — 
the  Answer  of  Tyndale  to  Thomas  More's  Dialc^ue, — the  Book 
o(  Pryth  against  Furgatorv, — the  Epistle  of  George  Gee,  aliaa 
Gierke. — Adding,  that  m  all  these  booKs  be  never  saw  any  errors ; 
and  if  there  were  any  such  in  them,  then,  if  they  were  corrected, 
it  were  good  that  the  people  had  the  said  books.  And  as  concerD- 
ing  the  New  Testament  m  English,  he  thought  it  utterly  goody 
aid  that  the  people  should  have  it,  at  it  ia." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  Bainham 
began  to  waver  in  a  state  of  doubtful  perplexity,  between  life  and 
death ;  so  that,  after  two  mtmths'  confinement,  he  read  his  abju- 
ration, was  fined  twenty  pounds  (equal  to  £300  now)  to  the  King, 
and  being  released  on  the  17th  of  February,  was  dismissed  htHue. 
He  was,  however,  scarcely  a  month  at  large  before  he  lamented 
bis  umduct  most  bkterly. 
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In  the  early  part  of  thia  year,  there  was  another  instance  of 
eruelty,  loo  notable  to  pass  unnoticed,  althou^  it  did  ool  termi- 
nate fatally.  Thia  referred  to  no  other  than  Hugh  Latimer,  and 
Stokesly  was  the  prime  mover.  He  had  summoned  Latimer  to 
sj^ar  before  him,  but  he  contemned  the  message,  referring  to  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  as  his  ordinary.  Stokesly  then  applied  to 
Warham,  and  Latimer  was  summoned  to  appear  before  him  on 
the  29th  of  January.  According  to  Latimers  own  statement,  the 
case  was  remitted  to  five  or  six  Bishops,  and  he  appeared  beforo 
them  thrice  evenr  week.  Firm  and  resolute  for  some  time,  he 
lefiised  to  subscribe  the  articles  they  presented.  For  this  he  was 
declared  contumacious,  and  aftewards  excommunicated.  In  order, 
however,  to  bring  him  to  some  submisaion,  it  was  resolved  to  take 
o^the  sentence,  if  he  would  sign  two  of  the  articles,  namely,  one 
respecting  the  observation  of  Lent,  and  another  concerning  the 
crucifix  and  the  lawfulness  and  profit  of  images  in  Churches,  for 
the  worship  of  Jeaus  Christ  and  his  Sainta ! 

He  subscribed  the  two  articles  already  mentioned,  and  a  ^rther 
hearing  was  appointed.  Unwilling  to  let  him  go,  when  the  day 
arrived  a  new  complaint  was  produced,  respecting  a  letter  he  had 
written  to  one  Greenwood  of  Catnbridge,  upon  which  Latimer  ap- 
pealed to  the  King  as  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  waa 
ultimately  restored  to  his  functions. 

If  the  laborious  Lord  Chancellor  had  been  busy  in  persecuting 
his  fellow-subjects  at  home,  be  bad  been  no  less  so  with  hia  ytUy 
in  opposition  to  Ty^ndale  abroad.  His  fnend,  Sir  Thomas  Elyot, 
migot  be  "  doing  his  best  endeavor"  to  seize  the  man,  but  More 
was  determined  to  overwhelm  and  expose  him  as  a  writer  and 
translator.  Hie  huge  publication  being  now,  in  part,  ready,  must 
be  put  forth.  The  first  three  books  of  it,  with  a  long  preface, 
printed  by  the  son  of  his  brother-in-law,  Rastell,  appeared  with 
this  title,  "  The  confutation  of  Tyodale's  answer,  made  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  knight,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England — cum  priv^ 
1^0."  He  had  nr hooks  more  to  come,  although  the  present /olio 
extended  to  363  pages,  thirty-seven  of  which  filled  bis  preface  I 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  printed  before  he  had  resigned  the 
seals,  in  May ;  eo  that,  between  cross-examinations  of  worthy 
men,  on  the  one  band,  and  proof-sheete  against  Tyndale  oa  tba 
other,  he  must  have  beisn  engrossed  indeed. 

In  the  meanwhile,  another  opp(ment  had  sUrted  up,  and  fretted 
him  not  a  little.  Fryth's  publication  had  arrived,  and  waa  now 
greedily  read  in  England,  and  the  Chancellor  tudertook  to  dispose 
of  him. 

But  it  would  have  been  prudent  in  Sir  Thomas,  to  have  let 
Pryth  alone,  as  the  interference  only  exposed  bim,  in'  the  end,  to 
a  double  defeat.  Even  Tyndale  waa  younger  than  himself  and 
be  was  more  than  his  match ;  but  John  Frytb  was  only  twenty- . 
eight  years  of  age,  when  his  book  waa  published,  lost  year.  Be- 
tides, the  Chancellor  had  crowed  by  far  too  aoon,  aa  he  bad  then 
■o  idea  that  in  a  few  m<mthB  after,  Fryth  himself  wduld  come 
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over,  and  not  only  confront  him  upon  English  grouod,  though 
writing  from  a  dungeon,  but  overcome  in  argument  the  Bishops 
assembled,  with  Cranmer  at  their  head. 

Pryth  proceeded  to  London,  and  there  saw  those  friends  of  truth 
to  whom  Bai?iham  had  first  made  his  confession,  a  few  moathe 
before.  The  danger,  however,  was  extreme — but  there  was  to  be 
no  more  anything  bordering  upon  abjuration — no  more  halting  be- 
tween two  opinions,  or  between  hfe  and  death — in  Frylh's  case. 
He  had  come  to  read  a  lesson  to  the  Martyrs  of  England,  and 
he  read  it  nobly,  by  his  tongue,  nay,  by  his  pen,  and  finally  by  tbfl 
flames.  It  was  altogether  a  sight  which  bad  never  been  seen  in 
England  since  the  days  in  which  he  himself  had  been  reading  tba 
first  imported  Testament,  or  was  immured  in  the  dungeon  at  Ox- 
ford. Yet  though 'of  so  decided  a  character,  that  he  afterwards 
astonished  both  friends  and  foes,  Fryth  still  accounted  it  his  im- 
perative duty  to  avoid  apprehension  if  he  could ;  and,  according  to 
the  Divine  commandment,  first  fied  from  place  to  place,  rather 
than  his  enemies  should  be  involved  in  the  guilt  oi  blood.  He 
changed  his  raiment  and  place  of  abode  again  and  again,  but  could 
not  remain  long  anywhere,  even  among  friends.  Sir  Thomas 
More  had  now  Heard  of  hb  being  in  England,  and  "  beset,"  says 
Poze,  "all  the  ways  and  havens,  yea,  and  promised  great  rewards, 
if  any  man  could  bring  any  tidings  of  him." 

While,  however,  he  was  yet  at  large,  there  was  a  Christian 
brother,  of  whom  Fryth  says,  "  for  hia  commendable  conversalicm, 
and  sober  behavior,  he  might  better  be  a  bishop,  than  many  that 
wear  mitres,  if  the  rule  of  St.  Paul  were  regarded  in  their  election." 
He  had  applied  to  Fryth  for  his  opinions  respecting  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  after  complying  with  his  earnest  request,  "  he  desired 
me,"  he  adds,  "  to  eoLitle  the  sum  of  my  words,  and  write  them 
for  him,  because  they  seemed  over  long  to  be  well  retained  in 
memory.  This  was  done  with  no  intention  of  its  beuig  read, 
except  by  select  or  choice  friends,  who  had  already  received  the 
truth ;  for  they  knew  the  spiritual  and  necessary  eating  and 
drinking  of  his  body  and  blood,  which  is  received  but  with  the 
ears  and  faith,  and  only  needed  instruction  in  the  outward  eating ; 
which  thing,"  adds  Fryth,  "I  only  declared."  By  this  time,  More 
especially,  if  not  Stokesly,  had  various  spies  on  the  lookout  in 
London ;  base  men,  who  insinuated  themselves  among  the  best 
of  the  city.  Two  of  these  are  named — one  Withers,  and  William 
Holt,  the  foreman  of  Mr.  Make,  tailor  to  the  King.  The  Iatt«r 
was  the  guilty  man,  who  betrayed  confidence.  Having  seen  the 
manuscript  of  Fryth,  he  begged  a  perusal  of  it,  and  once  obtained, 
he.carriea  it  forthwith  to  the  Chancellor.  But  two  other  copies 
>^fere  conveyed  to  him  by  similar  men,  which  gave  Fryth  occasion 
'^    to  warn  his  friends,  from  the  Tower,  afterwards. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  however,  as  if  conscious  of  his  mcompetence 
to  answer  "  the  young  man,"  for  so  he  generally  called  him,  had 
DOW  become  more  cautious,  though  it  was  only  a  few  months  since 
bis  vaunting  pre&ce  waa  abroad.    Tbu  must  have  been  the  man 
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mottifyin^,  wli«D  Pryth  let  out  the  secret;  fat  referring  to  hia 
manuscript,  he  tells  us,— 

"  Mr.  More,  which  of  late  hath  busied  himself  to  meddle  in  idl 
such  matters,  (of  what  zeal  I  will  not  define,)  hath  sore  labored  to 
confute  it ;  but  some  men  think  that  he  is  ashamed  of  his  part, 
and  for  tlutt  cause  doth  so  dUigently  suppress  the  work  which  he 
printed  ;  for  I  myself  saw  the  work  in  print,  in  nay  Lord  of  Win- 
chester's house,  upon  Si.  Stephen's  day  last  past,  (26Lh  Dec.  1533.) 
But  neither  I,  neither  all  the  friends  I  could  make,  might  attain 
any  copy,  but  only  one  written  copy,  which,  as  it  seemed,  was 
drawn  out  in  great  haste.  Notwithstanding,  I  cannot  well  judge 
vihai  the  cause  should  be  that  his  book  is  kept  so  secret ;  but  this 
I  am  right  sure  o^  that  he  never  touched  the  foundation  that  my 
treatise  was  builded  upon.  And,  therefore,  since  my  foundation 
atandeth  so  sure  and  mvincible — I  will  thereupon  build  a  little 
more." 

From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that  Fryth  was  not  only  in  safe 
keeping,  and  under  examination  by  this  month  of  December,  but 
that  More  had  replied  to  his  manuscript,  uid  in  print,  and  thetfr- 
fore  be  must  have  been  in  England  for  some  months.  He  had 
been  apprehended,  says  Fose,  at  a  place  called  Milton  Shore,  in 
Essex,  where  he  had  gone  with  a  view  to  embark  for  the  Conti- 
nenl,  and  after  that  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower. 

But  with  regard  to  that  great  cause  for  which  Fryth  was  now 
in  prison,  and  Tyodale  had  pursued  for  years,  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  stopping  its  onward  progress.  The  importation  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  other  books,  went  oo.  A  tide  had  set  in 
which  no  vigilance,  no  power  upon  earth,  could  either  stop  or  turn 
aside. 

We  have  alluded  to  a  Congregation  meeting  in  London,  but 
there  were  groups,  in  secret,  throughout  di6*erenl  counties.  John 
Fryth  had  seen  thoee  in  London,  and  then  proceeded  from  place 
to  place,  before  be  was  to  address  them  all  from  bis  prison.  He 
had  worshipped  God  along  with  them,  and  expounded  the  Sacred 
Volume  they  held  so  dear ;  and  what  was  hia  dehberate  opinion 
of  those  people,  whom  the  Chancellor  and  the  Bishops  so  de- 
famed ?  Here  it  is  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  them, "  whikt  he  was 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  for  the  Word  of  God — anno 
1532." 

"It  cannot  be  expressed,  dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  what  joy 
and  comfort  it  is  to  my  heart,  to  perceive  how  the  Word  of  God 
hath  wrought,  and  continually  worketh  among  you  ]  so  that  I 
tnAni)  small  number  va\\i\a%  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  according  as 
he  rave  us  commandment,  willing  that  we  should  love  one  another 
as  Be  loved  us.  Now  have  I  experience  of  the  faith  which  is  in 
you ;  and  can  testify  that  it  is  without  simulation ;  that  ye  love, 
not  in  word  and  tongue  only,  but  in  work  and  verity. 

"What  can  be  more  uial  of  a  faithful  heart,  than  to  adventure, 
not  only  to  aid  and  succor  by  the  means  of  others,  which  without 
danger  may  not  be  admitted  unto  us,  but  also  personally  to  visit 
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Ibe  pcx>r  oppresaed,  and  see  thac  nothing  be  tackiii^  uoto  tbaai, 
but  that  they  have  both  ghoetlr  comfort,  and  bodily  sustenanM, 
DotwithstaDdiDg  the  strait  inhiAition  and  terrible  menacing  of 
these  worldly  rulera  ;  eveo  ready  to  abide  the  extreme  jeopardiea 
that  tyraDti  can  imagine  ? 

"  This  is  an  eridence  ihat  you  have  prepared  younelvea  to  tlM 
croes  of  Christ ;  This  ifl  an  evidence  thai  ye  have  cast  your  ac- 
couats,  and  have  wherewith  to  finish  the  tower  which  ve  have 
be^n  to  build.  And  I  doubt  not  but  that  He,  which  hatn  begun 
to  work  in  you,  shaU,  for  his  glor^,  accomplish  the  same,  even 
unto  the  comug  of  the  Lord,  which  shall  dve  onto  every  man 
according  to  hie  deeds.  And  albeit  God,  of  His  secret  judgments, 
for  a  time  keep  the  rod  from  some  of  them  that  ensue  his  steps ; 
yet  let  them  surely  reckon  upon  it,  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  all 
which  will  devoutly  live  in  Christ,  must  suffer  persecution ;  for 
'whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  correcteth,  and  scourgetb  every  child 
that  he  receiveth ;'  for  what  i^ild  ia  that  whom  the  Father  chas- 
tueth  not? 

"  Of  these  things,  God  had  given  me  the  speculation  before ; 
and  DOW  it  hath  pleased  him  to  put  tbem  in  use  and  practice  upoD 
me.  /  ever  thought,  and  yet  do  think,  that  to  walk  after  QotPt 
Word  would  cost  me  my  life,  at  one  time  or  another.  And  albeit 
that  the  King's  Grace  should  take  rae  into  his  tiivor,  and  not  to 
snffer  the  bloody  Edomites  to  have  their  pleasures  upon  me  ;  yet 
will  I  not  think  that  I  am  escaped  :  but  that  God  hath  only  de- 
ferred it  for  a  season,  to  the  intent  that  I  should  work  somewhat 
that  he  hath  appointed  me  to  do,  and  so  to  use  me  unto  his  glory. 

"  And  I  beseech  all  the  follower  of  Christ  to  arm  themselves 
with  the  same  supposition,  marking  themselves  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  not  from  the  cross,  as  the  superstitious  multitude  do,  but 
rather  to  the  cross,  in  token  that  they  be  ever  ready,  willingly  to 
receive  the  cross  when  it  shall  please  God  to  lay  it  upon  them. 
The  day  that  it  cometh  not,  count  it  clear  w<mi,  giving  thanks  to 
the  Lord  which  hath  kept  it  from  you  :  and  then  when  it  cometh, 
it  shall  nothing  dismay  you,  for  it  is  no  new  thing,  but  even  that 
which  ye  have  continually  looked  for. 

"  And  doubt  not  but  that  God,  which  is  faithful,  shall  not  suffer 
you  to  be  tempted  above  that  which  ye  are  able  to  bear,  but  shall 
ever  send  some  occasion,  by  the  which  ye  shall  stand  steadfast ;  for 
either  be  shall  blind  the  eyes  of  vour  enemies,  and  diminish  their 
^annous  power,  or  else,  when  ue  hath  suflered  them  to  do  their 
liest,  and  that  the  dragon  hath  cast  a  whole  flood  of  waters  after 
you,  He  shall  cause  even  the  very  earth  to  open  her  mouth  and 
■wallow  them  up.  So  faithful  is  He,  and  carefiil  to  ease  us,  what 
time  the  vexation  should  be  too  heavy  for  us. 

"  He  shall  send  a  Joseph  before  you  against  ye  shall  come  into 
Egypt ;  yea,  he  shall  so  provide  for  you,  that  ye  shall  have  aa 
hundred  fathers  for  one  ;  an  hundr^  mothers  for  otw  ;  an  hvmr 
4rtd  houses  for  one;  and  that  in  M»  life,  ab  I  have  pkovbd  bt 
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■xPERtEHCE  ;  and  after  this  life,  everlasting  joy  with  Christ  oui 
Saviour." 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  Sacred  Word,  printed  in  the  vulgar 
tongue !  In  the  outset,  it  was  like  but  an  handful  of  corn,  sown 
in  a  most  unpromising  soil,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  yet  now  that 
<me  of  the  sowers  has  come,  "  it  cannot  be  expressed  what  joy  and 
comfort  it  was  to  his  heart  to  perceive"  far  more  than  the  green 
blade  above  the  ground.  The  commendation  is  worthy  of  being 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  especially  that  closing  sentence. 

That  a  Ghriatian  should  receive  a  hundred-fold  of  temporal 
good,  mtk  persecutions,  has  often  seemed  to  be  a  mystery,  and  the 
passage  has  so  perplexed  the  expositors  of  more  peaceful  times, 
that  they  have  felt  obliged  to  escape  to  the  supposition  of  ceiestial 
gratifications.  How  a  man  should  leave  one  house  and  find  a  hun- 
dred, Id  the  days  when  mere  professors  are  loth  to  leave  anything 
for  Christ,  has  appeared  to  be  impossible  ;  although  the  Saviour 
expresslv  confines  the  hundredfold  to  this  life.  But  the  exuberant 
love  and  hospitality  of  the  primitive  Christians,  untie  the  knot,  and 
explain  the  promise.  On  the  part  of  our  Redeemer,  it  was  indeed 
a  most  extraordinary  intimation  ;  informing  the  earliest  age,  not 
only  that  Christiamty  should  gain  ground,  but  prevail  in  such 
power  over  its  behevers  and  all  that  they  possessed ;  and  it  re- 
mained for  John  Fryth  especially  to  come  over,  and  draw  out  the 
proof  that  primitive  Christianity  had  effectually  taken  root  in 
England.  Alt  the  believers'  houses  had  been  open  to  entertaia 
him,  and  there  was  he  treated  with  all  a  Other's,  or  a  mother's,  a 
brother's  or  a  sister's  kindness.  Now  that  he  was  in  bonds,  he 
was  overcome  with  joy,  by  finding  that  such  was  their  concern 
for  him,  and  that  they  felt  his  private  or  persmal  suffering  as  a 
general  calamity,  or  a  public  wrong. 

And  now  that  the  year  is  ended  what  can  be  said,  as  to  the  Old 
man  and  the  Young  1  the  Chancellor  and  his  prisoner  ?  What 
else  than  that  "  wisdom  excelleth  folly,  and  as  far  as  light  excel- 
leth  darkness ;"  or  that  "  the  wise  man's  eyes  are  in  his  head,  and 
that  it  is  the  in&tuated  only,  who  walk  on  in  darkness  V 

By  the  mercy  of  God,  however.  Sir  Thomas  More  must  now 
withdraw.  He  had  resigned  the  Great  Seal  in  May,  but  still  had 
acted  officially  till  towards  the  close  of  the  year ;  in  a  few  weeks 
hence  he  will  be  entirely  dismissed,  and  left  free,  and  at  leisure  to 
go  on  with  his  voluminous  controversy,  though  this  should  only 
be  to  hia  final  overthrow. 
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SECTION    X. 

oiB  DiSTDiauiSHnio  jbatube  op  tyfdalb'b  coubsb  and  ceakactek  as  cox- 
faked  W1IB  HIS  COHTBHFOSABIES HIS  ARSWBB  TO  sm  T.  MOBE HIS  LETTEB 

TO  FBITH   HI  PBISON— STATE  OF   EMaLAHD FBTTH'b  VOICE    FBOH    THE  TOWBK 

BTBAHOB    CONDITIOH    Cff    EMOLAND THE     KnO    HASRIBD CKANMES's    PXO- 

CBDUBE OARDtNBB    BOttSBD FRTTH's     EXAXnATIOH     BEFOSE     THE     BISHOPS 

ASSEMBLEI>— HIS    TBIUICra   W    ARGUMENT MAHTYRMM— ENSLAND    AHD   THE 

CORTD'EirT— OlfB    EFFECT  OP  PBYTH's   DEATH — SIB    T.  HORE  WBITIHa  STILL 

OHB  FOWEBFVL  OFFONEHT  AT  HOME HOBE  A9  A   COMTROVEBSULIST — HIS  FBO- 

DlOlOirS    EXEBTtORB OTHER   QUAI-ITIBS FIXAU.T   OVEBCOME TEE    PB08FECT 

SBioBTEMina. 

Before  recurriag^  to  Tyndale'a  last  publication,  we  are  con- 
strained to  pause  for  a  few  momentB,  ana  obBerve  more  dietiQctly 
one  marked  or  distiaguishing  feature  in  his  character.  His  one 
object  in  life,  was  to  gain  over  bis  native  land  to  the  faith  of  the 
Mediator.  The  foundation  of  all  his  hope  of  success,  rested  on 
the  word  of  God  itself.  With  its  translation  into  English  he 
began,  and  labored  in  it  to  his  dying  day.  And  having  once  con- 
veyed the  New  Testament  to  England,  as  containing  truth  with- 
out any  mixture  of  error;  he  might,  indeed  because  banished 
from  the  soil,  assail  the  love  of  the  world  or  covetousness,  in  those 
who  had  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of  "  the  Spirituality," 
in  his  parable  of  "  the  Wicked  Mammon ;"  he  might  lay  down 
the  law  of  "  Christian  Obedience"  but  built  on  that  faith  which 
he  had  already  explained ;  might  expose  the  hypocritical  "  Prao- 
lice  of  Prelates,"  who  had  sunk  his  country  into  immorality, 
licentiousness  and  debt ;  or  warn  the  whole  nation  by  Jonah  and 
his  prologue. 

And  never  was  triumph  more  complete,  than  that  of  Tyudale 
and  Fryth  over  Sir  Thomas  More  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  though  on  their  part  it  was  entirely  unprovoked.  Pryth, 
it  must  be  observed,  was  precisely  of  Tyndale's  opinion ;  that 
Repentance  and  Faith,  or  matters  of  essential  belief,  should  be 
first  propounded  and  settled,  previously  to  discussing  any  Christian 
ordinances  ;  that  the  former  were  to  be  testified  to  the  world  at 
large ;  the  latter,  settled  within  the  Church  itself:  that  the  niAs- 
aenger  of  God  to  guilty  men,  was  to  preach  and  might  print  on 
the  former,  but  as  to  the  latter,  beware  of  the  printing-press.  The 
latter  were  to  be  "  reasoned  in  peace  and  at  leisure,  among  bo- 
lievers  alone,  or  within  the  Church. 

Tyndale  had  heard  in  May  of  Pryth's  dangerous  condition  in 
the  Tower,  and  was  in  Antwerp  again  at  that  time.  Certainly 
he  had  not  sojourned  in  this  city  since  January,  where  he  must 
have  beard  much  sooner,  or  if  there  was  an  earlier  communica- 
tion from  him  to  England  it  is  irrecoverable.  His  whole  soul, 
however,  was  now  moved  with  intense  feeling,  and  he  poured  it 
fiHth  in  a  lender  and  final  epiatle,  which  waa  "delivered  h>  FryUi 
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in  the  Tower,"  and  muat  have  proved  most  welcome ;  ahhough, 
ere  long)  ve  shall  find  that,  atrengthened  by  the  power  and  grace 
of  his  Redeemer,  he  had  needed  no  human  counsel  to  die  with  all 
the  heroism  of  Stephen,  the  first  martyr  to  ChriBtianity. 

Notwithstanding  King  Henry's  ardent  thirst  for  dominion  in  all 
things,  and  his  having  been  acknowledged  Head  of  the  Church 
of  England,  he  sUll  found  that  he  was  not  able  to  make  an  Arch- 
bishop ;  at  Iftast  ^ch  a  one  as  the  Prelates,  and  even  the  people, 
woidd  at  once  acknowledge ;  and  therefore  he  appUes  to  Rome 
once  more.  This  he  muat  have  done  pretty  early  in  January, 
since  the  Bulls  for  Cranmer  to  succeed  Warham  are  dated  from 
the  21st  of  Februaiy  tothe  2ad  of  March.  These  were  not  fewer 
than  eleven,  and  aU  connected  with  this  one  appointment ;  the 
wonted  charge  for  which  had  been  15,000  florins,  or  £3375 ;  but, 
on  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  no  more  was  demanded  than  900 
ducats !  or  £180 !  After  all  he  had  done  in  forwarding  his  Royal 
master's  design  as  to  his  divorce,  no  man  could  be  more  objection* 
able  to  the  Pontiff  than  Cranmer;  so  that  this  compliance,  and 
at  BO  low  a  rate,  must  have  been  with  some  view  to  retain  Henry ; 
though  assuredly  Clement  was  now  outwitted,  or  dreaming  in  for- 

Sietfulnesa  of  the  thunder  he  had  issued  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
brbiddiog  intercourse  with  Lady  Anne  Bolejm.  In  January, 
however,  10 !  that  Bull  arrived,  when  his  Majesty,  highly  incensed, 
determined  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  the  long  debated  question. 
This  he  did  on  the  morning  of  St.  Paul's  day,  or  the  25th  of  Jan- 
uary, by  being  married  to  Lady  Anne  Boleyn,  Marchioness  of 
Pembroke,  and  daughter  to  the  Garl  of  Wiltshire.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  in  private,  by  Rowland  Lee,  one  of  the  Royal 
Chaplains,  afterwaras  Bishop  of  Chester.  No  distinct  motive  has 
been  assigned  for  this  privacy ;  but  it  is  very  easy  to  see  one  now, 
in  the  request  sent  to  Rome,  before  the  Pontiff's  indignation  waa 
known.  In  the  game  now  playing,  few  things  could  be  more 
important,  at  this  moment,  to  Henry,  than  Cranmer's  elevation ; 
but  had  Clement  only  divined  what  his  Majesty  was  about,  cer- 
tainly  no  such  Bulls  had  ever  reached  England.  However,  they 
did  arrive  safely — they  exactly  answered  Henry's  purpose  and 
intentions — and  were  the  last  for  which  he  ever  appUed.  Cranmer 
was  not  present  at  this  marriage,  nor,  by  his  own  account,  was 
he  aware  of  it  for  about  a  fortnight. 

We  cannot  affirm  that  there  was  any  positive  connecUoQ 
between  the  marriage  of  Henry  to  Lady  Anne  Boleyn  and  the 
resignation  of  the  Chancellorship  by  More;  but  stiU  it  is  very 
observable,  that  the  next  day,  or  January  26th,  Sir  Thomas 
Audley,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  dehvered  it  the  King ; 
when  his  Majesty,  retaining  it  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  re-dehv- 
ered  it  to  him,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Ghancellar.  Thus,  though 
Sir  Thomas  More  had  resigned  the  Seals  in  May,  he  had  been 
acting  as  an  ofiScer  of  the  Crown  till  about  this  period.  We  have 
seen  him,  long  after  May,  active  in  the  pursuit  and  persecution  of 
Pryth ;  but  the  mace  being  gone,  he  must  now  wield  only  the 
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ma.  It  was  the  atditaiy  instmmeBt  left  him  to  cany  an  hi§  WBt» 
uue;  and  with  this  he  continued  mote  busy  than  ever,  throog^ont 
the  whole  of  this  year. 

This  new  appcuntment  ia  worthy  of  notice  chiefiy  on  cm 
account.  An  immediate  relaxation  took  pUu»  as  to  Fryth,  in  his 
impTiBonment.  In  the  earUer  eta^  of  his  confinement  here  was 
his  situation — "  I  am,  in  a  manner,  as  a  man  bound  to  a  post,  and 
cannot  so  well  bestow  me  in  my  play,  as  if  I  werb  at  Uberty ;  for 
I  may  not  have  such  books  as  are  necessary  for  me ;  neither  yet 
pen,  mb,  nor  paper,  but  only  secretly,  ao  that  I  am  in  amtinutU 
fear  both  of  the  Lieutenant  and  of  my  keeper,  lest  they  should 
espy  any  aucb  thin^  by  me.  Aad,  therefore,  it  is  little  marvel 
though  the  work  be  imperfect ;  for  whenever  I  hear  the  key»  ring- 
at  tM  doQTB^  straight  all  must  be  ctmveyed  out  of  the  way — and 
then,  if  any  notaUe  thing  had  been  m  my  mind,  it  was  clean 
loM." 

Bat  now,  though  Sir  Thomas  Audley  was  as  mui^  disposed  to 
Incase  Henry  as  anr  of  the  time-servers  round  bis  person,  be  frit ' 
and  acted  very  differently  firem  his  predecessoi,  ae  to  the  "fteur 
leamii^f  and  CrumwelJ,  who  perhaps  had  profited  by  the  sound 
advice  of  Vaughan,  is  stated  to  luive  been  disposed  to  show  favor  to 
the  prisoner.  In  short,  had  there  been  no  deep  and  too  successful 
intrigue  afterwards  employed,  Fryth  might  have  been  permitted  to 
depart  from  England.  But  still,  in  the  meanwhile,  there  was  a 
pause — a  suspension  of  that  violeuce  and  severity,  which  had  run 
on  during  the  reign  of  the  last  Chancellor.  The  verv  keeper  of 
Fryth  in  the  Tower  greatly  relaxed  ;  and,  "  upon  condition  of  his 
own  word  and  promise,  let  him  eo  at  liberty  during  the  nighi, 
to  consult  with  good  men."  One  happy  result  of  all  this  was,  that 
Fryth  was  enabled  to  write  bis  full  renitation  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, from  the  very  Tower  to  which  he  had  committed  him,  be- 
sides several  other  things,  afterwards  printed  in  his  works. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Fryth  was  not  idle,  nor  did  Sir 
Thomas  escape  with  impunity.  "  For  though  More  wrote  with  as 
much  wit  and  eloquence  as  any  man  in  that  age  did,  and  Fryth 
wrote  plainly  without  any  art ;  yet  there  is  so  great  a  difference 
between  their  books,  that  whoever  compares  them,  will  clearly  per' 
ceive  the  one  to  be  the  ingenious  defender  of  an  ill  cause,  and  the 
other  a  simple  aasertor  of  truth."  The  gihn  for  "  wit  and  ^o* 
quence"  has  been  at  once  assigned  to  Sir  Thomas,  upon  all  occa- 
sitxis ;  but  if  any  one  desires  to  see  the  "  eloquent  orator"  and  the 
"  simple  assertor  of  truth"  in  contrast,  he  has  only  to  consult  Fryth, 
who  certainly  does  him  justice,  byquoting  the  eloquence,  verbatim, 
such  as  it  was,  before  he  confutes  it — 

"  Fryth,  the  young  man, '  teacheth  in  a  few  leaves  shortly,  all  the 
■  pMSOD  that  Wicklifle,  (Ecolampadius,  Hnskyn,  Tyndale,  and  Zuin- 
gliuB  have  taught  in  all  their  oooke  before,  c«iceraing  the  blessed 
sacrament  of  the  tdtar ;  not  only  aflBrming  it  to  be  very  bread  still, 
as  Lu^er  doth,  but  also,  as  these  other  &aata  do,  saitb  it  is  noth- 
vtg  eUe.' — These  diegs  hath  he  druokcn  of  WicUifie,  CBcolam- 
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EiiA\tke,  Tyndale  and  Zuinrlius,  and  ao  h&th  all  that  he  ar^eth 
ere  before ;  which  four,  what  manner  folk  they  be,  is  meetly  well 
perceived  and  known,  and  God  hath  in  part,  with  his  open  ven- 
geance, declared." 

To  this  Fryth  immediately  gives  the  following  memorable  au- 
BWer — 

"  I  do  neither  affirm  nor  deny  anything,  because  Luther  so  saith, 
but  because  the' Scripture  of  God  doth  so  conclude  and  determine. 
I  take  not  Luther  for  such  an  author  that  I  think  he  cannot  err ; 
but  I  think  verily  that  he  both  may  err,  and  doth  err,  in  certain 
points,  although  not  in  such  as  concern  salvation  and  damnation ; 
Tor  in  these,  blessed  be  God  !  all  these,  whom  ye  call  heretics,  do 
agree  r^ht  well.  And  likewise,  I  do  not  allow  this  thing,  because 
Wickline,  (Ecolampadius,  Tyndale,  and  Zuinglius,  ao  say,  but  be- 
cause J  sec  them  in  that  place  more  purely  expound  the  Scripture, 
and  that  the  process  of  the  text  doth  more  favor  their  sentence. — 
And  where  ye  say  that  it  is  '  meetly  well  known  what  manner  [of] 
folk  they  be,'" — After  vindicating  the  other  three  individually,  he 
adds,  as  to  his  dearest  friend  upon  earth  :— 

"And  Ttnoale,  I  trust,  liveth,  well  content  with  such  a  poor 
Apostle's  life,  as  God  gave  hia  Son  Christ,  and  his  &ithful  mmis- 
ters  in  this  world,  which  is  not  sure  of  so  many  mites  as  ye  be 
yearly  of  pounds;  although  I  am  sure  that,  for  hia  learning  and 
judgment  m  Scripture,  he  were  more  worthy  to  be  promoted  titan 
all  the  Bishops  in  England.  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  w^ich 
was  written  since  Christmas,  wherein,  among  other  matters,  he 
writelh  thus — '  I  call  God  to  record.  Sec'  Judge,  Christian  reader, 
whether  these  words  be  not  spoken  of  a  faithful,  clear,  innocent 
heart.  And  as  for  his  behaviour,  it  is  such,  that  I  am  sure  no  man 
can  reprove  him  of  any  sin ;  howbeit,  no  man  is  innocent  before 
Ood,  which  beholdeth  the  heart." 

Thus,  the  one  in  exile,  and  the  other  in  prison,  testify  to  the 
blameless  integrity  of  each  other ;  though  no  two  men  were  so 
despised  and  respected,  so  hated  and  beloved,  in  the  age  in  which 
they  lived. 

Ten  days  had  not  elapsed  after  Q.ueen  Anne's  coronation,  be- 
fore Cranmer,  in  servile  obedience  to  his  royal  Master,  must  pro- 
ceed with  a  widely  difTerent  scene.  The  martyrdom  of  Fryth  naa 
never  been  sufficiently  marked  in  English  history,  as  there  are 
several  points  of  dietinction  between  it  and  a.uy  preceding  act  of 
cruelty,  m  Henry's  teign.  In  1530,  it  is  true,  he  had  fully  author- 
ized a  fiery  persecution,  but  to  this  measure  he  had  been  strongly 
advised  by  the  last  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  the  cruelties  ensuing 
had  neVer  commenced  with  him,  nor  had  he  yet  personally  sanc- 
tioned the  last  sentence  of  the  law.  Bilney  and  Bayfield,  Tewks- 
bury  and  Bennet,  had  been  first  seized  and  examined  by  the  Bish- 
ops, and  then  put  to  death  without  any  writ  from  his  Majesty. 
The  statute  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  wanant  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
bad  been  regarded  as  sufficient,  and  Henry  only  did  not  interpose. 
But  Sir  Thomas  bad  now  retired,  and  Chancellor  Audley  was  not 
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a  persecutor.  Tbe  examination  of  Pryth  was  Henry's  own  deed, 
and  though  the  blood  of  the  innocent  was  already  upon  him,  eo 
far  as  explained,  he  now  first  degraded  himself  personally  (o  the 
rank  of  a  Murderer. 

The  importance  attached  to  this  reckless  proceeding  may  be 
seen,  in  the  eminence  of  the  parties  expressly  appointed  by  the 
King  to  examine  Fryth.  These  were  Cranmer,  Gardiner,  and 
Stokesly,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  or  Henry's 
own  brolher-in-kw,  and  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  The  story  alto- 
gether, is  one  of  the  most  affecting,  and  graphic  in  the  history  of 
the  times. 

"  Fryth's  long  confinement  in  the  Tower,  without  examination, 
was  BO  heinously  taken  of  the  King,  that  now  my  Lord  of  Canter- 
bury, with  other  Bishops  and  other  learned  men,  were  at  once  ap- 
pointed to  examine  him.  And  for  that  there  should  be  no  con- 
eourse  of  citizens  at  the  said  examination :  my  Lord  of  Canter- 
bm'y  removed  to  Croydon,  uoto  whom  resorted  the  rest  of  the  com- 
missioners. Now,  before  the  day  of  examination  appointed,  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury  sent  one  of  his  gentlemen  and  one  of  his  por- 
ters, whose  name  was  Perlebean,  a  Welshman  born,  to  fetch  John 
Fryth  from  the  Tower  to  Croydon.  This  gentleman  had  both  my 
Lord's  letters,  and  ike  KiTig's  ring,  unto  my  Lord  Fitzwitliams, 
(first  Earl  of  Southampton^  constable  of  the  Tower,  (then  living 
m  Cannon  Row,  at  Westminster,  in  extreme  anguish  and  patn 
from  a  disorder,)  for  the  delivery  of  the  prisoner.  Fitzwilliams, 
more  passionate  than  patient,  understanding  for  what  purpose  my 
Lord's  gentleman  was  come,  damned  and  cursed  Fryth  and  other 
heretics,  saying — '  Take  this  my  ring  unto  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  and  receive  your  man,  your  heretic,  with  you,  and  I  am 
glad  that  I  am  rid  of  him.' 

"  When  Fryth  was  delivered  to  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  gen- 
tleman, they  twain,  with  Perlebean,  sitting  in  a  wherry,  and  row- 
ing towards  Lambeth :  the  said  gentleman,  much  lamenting  in  his 
mmd  the  infelicity  of  the  said  Fryth,  began  in  this  wise  to  exhort 
him — 'To  consider  in  what  estate  he  was,  a  man  altogether  cast 
away  in  this  world,  if  he  did  not  look  wisely  to  himself  And  yet, 
though  his  cause  was  never  so  dangerous,  he  might  somewhat,  in 
•  relenting  to  authority,  and  bo  giving  place  for  a  time,  both  help 
himself  out  of  trouble,  and  when  opportunity  and  occasion  should 
serve,  prefer  his  cause,  which  he  then  went  about  to  defend  :  dft- 
daring  farther,  that  he  had  many  well-willers  and  friends,  which 
would  stand  on  his  side,  so  for  lorth  as  possible  they  then  were 
able,  and  durst  do ;  Adding  hereunto,  that  it  were  great  pity,  that 
he,  being  of  such  singular  knowledge  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek ; 
both  resbdy  and  ripe  in  all  kind  of  learning,  aa  well  in  the  Script- 
ures, as  in  the  ancient  doctors;  should  now  suddenly  sutTer  all 
those  singular  gifts  to  perish  with  him,  with  little  commodity  or 
profit  to  the  world,  and  less  comfort  to  his  aife  and  children,  and 
others,  his  kinsfolk  and  friends.'— 'This  I  am  sure  of,'  quoth  tbe 
gentleman,  '  that  my  Lord  Crumwell,  and  my  Lord  of  Canterbury, 
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much  favoring  you,  and  knowing  you  to  be  an  eloauent  learned 
young  man,  aQa  how  towards  the  felicity  of  your  life,  voung  in 
years,  old  in  knowledge,  and  of  great  forwardness  and  likelihood 
to  be  a  most  profitable  member  of  this  realm,  will  never  permit 
you  to  sustain  any  wen  shame,  if  you  will  somewhat  be  advised 
by  their  counsel.  On  the  other  side,  if  you  stand  stiff  to  your 
opinion,  it  is  not  possible  to  save  your  life.  For  like  as  you  have 
good  friends,  so  have  you  mortal  foes  and  enemies.' " 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  those  "  sweet  words,"  to  which 
Tyndale  had  alluded,  and  of  which  he  had  given  such  solemn 
warning ;  but  there  was  no  occasion.  Fryth  felt  the  solemnity 
and  iniportaucG  of  his  position,  to  a  degree  such  as  no  man  in 
England  had  ever  yet  reached. 

"'I  most  heartily  thank  you,' qnoth  Master  Pmh, 'both  for 
your  good  will,  and  for  your  counsel,  by  the  which  I  well  perceive 
that  you  mean  well  unto  me.  Howbeii,  my  cause  and  conscience 
is  such,  that  in  no  wise  I  may  not,  nor  cannot  for  any  worldly  re- 
spect, without  danger  of  daipnation,  start  aside,  and  fly  from  the 
true  knowledge  and  doctrine  which  I  have  conceived  of  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord,  or  the  communion,  otherwise  called  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar :  for  if  it  be  my  chance  to  be  demanded  what  I  think  in 
that  behalf,  I  must  needs  say  my  knowledge  and  my  conscience,  aa 
partly  I  have  written  therein  already,  though  I  should  presently 
lose  twenty  lives,  if  I  had  so  many.  And  this  you  shall  well  un- 
derstand, that  I  am  not  so  unfurnished,  either  of  Scripture  or 
ancient  doctors,  schoolmen  or  others,  for  my  defence ;  so  that  if  I 
may  be  indifferently  (impartially)  heard,  I  am  sure  that  mine  ad- 
versaries cannot  justly  condemn  me,  or  mine  assertion,  but  that 
they  shall  condemn  with  me  St.  Augustine,  and  the  most  part  of 
the  old  writers ;  yea,  the  very  Bishops  of  Rome  of  the  oldest  sort 
shall  also  say  for  me,  and  defend  my  cause.' 

"'Yea,  marry,'  auoth  the  gentleman,  'you  say  well,  if  you 
might  be  indifferently  beard.  But  I  much  doubt  thereof,  for  that 
our  Master,  Christ,  was  not  indifferently  heard ;  nor  should  be,  as 
I  think,  if  He  were  now  present  again  in  the  world,  specially  in 
this  your  opinion ;  the  same  being  so  odious  in  the  world,  ancf  we 
so  far  off  from  the  true  knowledge  thereof 

" '  Well,  well,'  quoth  Fryth  then  unto  the  gentleman, '  I  know 
very  well  that  this  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  which  I 
hold  and  have  opened  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  this  realm,  is 
very  hard  meat  to  be  digested,  both  of  the  clei^  and  laity  thereof. 
But  this  I  will  say  to  you  (taking  the  gentleman  by  the  hand,) 
that  if  you  live  but  twenty  years  more,  whatsoever  become  of  me, 
you  shall  see  this  whole  realm  of  mine  opinion :  namely,  the 
whole  estate  of  the  same,  though  some  sort  of  men  particularly 
shall  not  be  fully  persuaded  therein :  and  if  it  come  not  so  to  pass, 
then  account  me  the  vainest  man  that  ever  you  heard  speak  with 
tongue. 

'"Besides  this,  you  say  that  my  death  would  be  sorrowful  and 
oncomfortable  unto  my  friends.     I  grant,  that  for  a  small  time  it 
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would  be  80 ;  but  if  I  should  so  mollify,  qualify,  and  temper  my 
cauee,  in  such  sort  as  to  deeeive  only  to  be  kept  in  prisoo,  that 
would  not  only  be  a  much  longer  grief  unto  me,  but  also  to  my 
friends  would  breed  no  small  unquietness,  both  of  body  and  mind. 
And,  therefore,  all  things  well  and  rightlv  pondered,  my  death  in 
this  cause  shall  be  better  unto  me  and  all  mine,  than  hfe  in  con- 
tinual bondEige  and  penuries.  And  Almighty  God  knoweth  what 
He  hath  to  do  with  his  poor  servant,  whose  cause  I  now  defend, 
and  TU)t  my  own  ;  from  tne  which  I  assuredly  do  intend,  God  will- 
ing, never  to  start,  w  otherwiae  to  give  place,  so  long  as  Qod 
wUl^ve  me  life.' 

"  This  communication,  or  like  in  effect,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's 
gentleman  and  Fryth  had,  coming  in  the  wherry  on  the  Thames, 
from  the  Tower  to  Lambeth. 

"  Now  when  they  were  landed,  after  some  repast  by  them  taken 
at  Lambeth,  the  gentlemao,  tie  porter,  and  Fryth  went  for- 
ward towards  Croydon,  (nearly  ten  miles)  on  foot.  This  gentle- 
man still  lamenting  with  himself  the  hard  and  cruel  destiny  of 
Fryth,  if>  he  once  came  among  the  Bishops ;  and  now  also  per- 
ceiving the  exceeding  constancy  of  Fryth,  devised  with  himself 
mme  way  or  means  to  convey  turn  clean  out  of  their  hands ;  and 
therefore,  considering  that  there  were  no  more  persons  there,  to 
convey  the  prisoner,  but  the  porter  and  himself  he  took  in  hand 
to  win  the  porter  to  his  purpose. 

"Said  the  gentleman  to  Perlebeao,  (walking  by  themselves 
without  the  hearing  of  Fryth,) — 'You  have  heard  this  man  I  am 
sure,  and  noted  his  talk  since  he  came  from  the  Tower?' — 'Yea, 
that  I  have,  right  well,'  quoth  the  porter, '  and  I  never  heard  so 
constant  a  man,  nor  so  eloquent  a  person.' — 'You  have  heard 
nothing^  quoth  the  gentleman,  '  in  respect  of  both  bis  knowledge 
and  eloquence ;  if  be  might  hberally  (freely)  either  in  university 
or  pulpit  declare  his  learning.  You  would  tnen  much  more  mar- 
vel at  his  knowledge.  I  lake  him  to  be  such  a  one  of  his  age  in 
all  kind  of  learning,  and  knowledge  of  tongues,  as  this  realm  never 
jret,  in  mine  opinion,  brought  forth.  And  yet  those  singular  gift* 
m  him,  are  no  more  considertd  of  our  Bishops,  than  if  he  were  a 
verv  dolt  or  an  idiot ;  yea,  they  abhor  him  as  a  devil  therefore, 
and  covet  utterly  to  extinguish  him  as  a  member  of  the  Devil, 
without  any  consideration  of  God's  special  gifts.' 

" '  Marry,'  quoth  the  porter,  '  if  there  were  nothing  else  in  him 
but  the  consideration  of  his  personage,  both  comely  and  amiable, 
and  of  natural  dispositions,  gentle,  meek,  and  humble,  it  were 
pity  he  should  be  cast  away.' 

"'Cast  away,'  quoth  the  gentleman,  'he  shall  be  sure  cast 
away,  if  we  once  bring  him  to  Croydon ;  and  surely,'  said  he, 
'  before  God  I  speak  it,  if  thou,  Perlebean,  were  of  my  mind  we 
would  never  bring  him  thither.' — '  Say  you  so  V  quoth  the  porter : 
'  I  know  that  you  be  of  a  great  deal  more  credit  tnan  I  am  m  this 
matter;  and  therefcffe,  if  you  can  devise  honestly,  ot  find  some 
reascmable  excuse,  whereby  we  may  let  bim  go,  and  provide  for 
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htmseir,  I  will,  with  all  my  heart,  condeBcend  to  your  device.' — 'As 
for  that,'  quoth  the  geiulamaD,  '  it  is  already  invented  how,  and 
which  ways,  he  shall  convey  himself,  without  any  great  danger  or 
displeasure  taken  towards  us,  as  the  matter  shall  be  handled.  You 
Bee,'  quoth  the  gentleman,  'yonder  hill  before  us,  named  Briatow 
(Brixton)  Causeway,  (three  miles  from  London,)  there  are  great 
wooda  on  both  sides :  wiien  we  come  there,  we  will  permit  Fryth 
to  go  into  the  woods  on  the  left  hand  of  the  way,  whereby  he  mav 
convey  himself  into  Kent  among  his  friends,  for  he  is  a  Kentisn 
man ;  and  when  he  is  gone,  we  will  linger  an  hour  or  two  about 
the  highway,  until  that  it  draws  towards  the  night.  Then,  Id 
great  haste,  we  will  approach  to  Streatham,  which  ia  a  mile  and 
a  half  farther  on,  ana  make  an  outcry  in  the  town,  that  our  pris- 
oner is  broken  firom  us  mto  the  woods  on  the  right  hand,  towards 
Wandsworth,  so  that  we  shall  draw  as  many  as  we  may,  to  search 
ihe  country  that  way  for  our  prisoner,  declaring  that  we  followed 
sbove  a  mile  or  more,  and  at  length  lost  him  in  the  woods,  be- 
cause we  had  no  more  company :  And  so  we  will,  rather  than  fail, 
lie  out  one  night  in  searching  for  him,  and  send  word  from  Streat- 
ham, to  My  Lord  of  Canterbury  at  Croydon,  in  the  evening,  of  the 
prisoner's  escape,  and  to  what  coast  he  has  fled.  So  that  by  the 
morning,  if  he  have  any  good  luck  at  all,  he  will  bo  provide  for 
himself  that  the  Bishops  shall  fail  of  their  purpose.' — '  I  assure 
you,'  quoth  Perlebean,  '  I  like  very  well  the  device  herein ;  and 
therefore,  go  ye  to  Fryth,  and  declare  thai  we  have  devised  for  his 
delivery,  for  now  we  are  almost  at  the  place.' 

"  When  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  gentleman  came  nigh  the  hill, 
he  joined  himself  in  company  with  Fryth,  and  calling  him  by  his 
Dame  said^'  Now,  Master  Fryth,  let  us  twain  commune  tcwether 
another  while.  You  must  consider  that  the  journey  which  I  have 
now  taken  in  hand  thus  in  bringing  you  unto  Croydon,  as  a  sheep 
to  the  slaughter,  so  grieveth  me,  and,  aa  it  were,  overwhelmeth 
me  in  cares  and  sorrows,  that  I  little  mind  what  danger  I  fall  in, 
so  that  I  could  find  the  means  to  deliver  you  out  of  the  Uon's 
mouth.  And  yet,  yonder  good  fellow  and  I  have  devised  a  means, 
whereby  you  may  both  easily  escape  from  this  great  and  immi- 
nent danger  at  hand,  and  we  also  be  rid  from  any  vehement  sus- 
picion.' " 

One  cannot  conceive  of  any  gentleman  going  so  far  as  this, 
without  some  understanding  with  those  above  him,  or  good  seco- 
rity  that  the  escape  would  Ik  winked  at.  Crumwell  and  Cranmor  < 
might  wish  that  Fryth  were  out  of  the  way,  but  the  man  first 
apprehended  by  More,  was,  as  a  Christian,  of  a  superior  grade  to 
any  who  had  yet  suffered.  He  could  be  no  party  to  falsehood,  of 
which  high  and  low  made  so  little  account ;  to  say  nothing  (^ 
his  now  regarding  himself  aa  set  for  the  defence  of  the  truth. 

"  When  FiTih  had  diligently  heard  all  the  matter  concerning 
bag  delivery,  he  said  to  the  gentleman,  with  a  smiling  counte- 
Danoe — '  Is  this  Uie  effect  of  your  secret  consultation,  thus  long, 
between  you  twain*    Surely,  surely,  you  have  lost  a  great  deal 
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more  labor  ia  times  past,  aud  so  are  you  like  to  do  this.  For  if 
you  ebould  both  leave  me  here,  and  go  to  Croydon,  declaring  to 
the  Bishops,  that  you  had  lost  FrytE ;  I  would  surely  follow  as 
fast  after  as  I  might,  and  bring  them  news,  that  I  had  found  and 
brought  Frytb  again.  Do  you  think,'  said  he,  '  that  I  am  afraid 
to  declare  my  opinion  to  the  Biskopt  of  England  in  a  maniCest 
truth?' 

" '  You  are  a  foolish  man,'  quoth  the  gentleman,  '  thus  to  talk ; 
as  though  your  reasoning  with  them  might  do  some  good.  But  I 
do  much  marvel  that  you  were  so  willing  to  fly  the  realm,  before 
you  were  taken;  and  now  so  unwilling  to  save  yourself!' 

" '  There  was,  and  is,  a  great  diversity  of  escapiug,  between  the 
one  and  the  other,'  said  Fryth.  '  Be/ore,  I  waa  mdeed  deairous  lo 
escape,  because  I  was  not  attached,  but  at  Uberty — which  liberty 
I  would /aJH  have  eiyoyed,  (for  the  maintenance  of  my  study  b*- 
yond  the  sea,  where  I  was  reader  in  the  Greek  tongue,}  according 
to  St.  Paul's  counsel.     Howbeit,  now,  being  taken  by  the  higher 

Sowers,  and,  as  it  were,  by  Almighty  God's  permission  and  provi- 
ence,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishops,  only  for  religion 
and  doctrine's  sake,  such  as  in  conscience,  and  under  pain  of  dam- 
uation  I  am  bound  to  maintain  and  defend :  If  I  should  now  start 
aside,  and  run  away— I  should  run  from  my  God,  and  from  the  tes- 
timony of  His  holy  Word — worthy  then  of  a  thousand  hells.  And, 
therefore,  I  most  heartily  thank  you  both,  for  your  good  will  to- 
ward me,  beseeching  you  to  bring  me  where  I  was  appointed  to 
be  brought,  for  else  /  will  go  thither  all  alone.'  And  so  with  a 
cheerful  and  merry  countenance  he  went  with  them,  spending  the 
time  with  pleasant  and  godly  communication,  until  ttiey  came  to 
Croydon,  where  for  that  night  he  was  well  entertained  in  the 
Porter's  lodge. 

"  On  the  morrow  he  was  called  before  certain  Bishops  and  other 
learned  men,  sitting  in  commission  with  the  Lord  of  Canterbury, 
to  be  examined,  where  he  shewed  himself  passing  ready  and  ripe, 
in  answering  to  all  objections,  as  some  then  reported,  incredibly, 
and  contrary  to  all  men's  expectations.  His  allegations,  both  out 
of  Augustine  and  other  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church,  were  such, 
that  some  of  them  much  doubted  of  Augustine's  authority  in  that 
behalf:  insomuch  that  it  was  reported,  by  them  who  were  nigh 
and  about  the  Archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  that  when  they  bad  fin- 
ished their  examination,  the  Archbishop,  conferring  with  Dr. 
Heath,  privately  between  themselves,  said — '  This  man  hath 
wenderfully  labored  in  this  matter,  and  yet,  in  mine  opinion,  be 
taketh  the  doctors  amiss.' — '  Well,  my  Lord,'  said  Dr.  Heath, 
'  there  is  no  man  who  can  do  away  his  authorities  from  Augus- 
tine.' He  then  began  to  repeat  ihem  af  ain,  inferring  and  apply- 
ing them  so  strongly,  that  my  Lord  said—'  I  see  that  you,  with  a 
little  more  study,  will  easily  be  brought  to  Fryth's  opinion.' 

"  This  learned  young  man  being  thus  thoroughly  sifted  at  Croy- 
don, to  understand  what  be  could  say  and  do  in  nis  cause,  there 
was  no  man  toiUing  to  prefer  him  to  answer  in  open  disputatioQ.'' 
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Here,  therefore,  a  pause,  of  several  days  ensued  ;  which  Craa- 
mer  himself  helps  us  ta  explain.  What  we  have  already  nar- 
rated had  taken  place  between  the  10th  and  IBlh  of  June,  and 
before  the  17th,  Frylh  had  been  sent  back  to  London.  After 
his  examinations  were  over,  and  before  his  return  to  London, 
Craomer  had  called  for  him  repeatedly,  and  tried  to  turn  him, 
but  in  vain,  and  the  Archbishop  must  dow  speak  for  himselfl 
On  the  I7th  he  writes  a  long  letter  to  Archdeacon  Hawkins, 
his  successor,  as  ambassador,  at  the  Emperor's  coui;^ ;  in  which 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  seems  far  more  elated  by  "  the 
gorgeous  and  sumptuous"  display  at  the  Queen's  coronation,  than 
depressed  by  the  tragedy,  in  which,  immediately  afterwards,  he 
had  also  played  his  part.  Of  the  former  he  gives  a  long  and 
minute  account;  descending  to  the  guns  fired — the  dresses  worn 
— the  order  of  cavalcade.  "Now,  then,  on  Sunday,  (let  June,) 
was  the  coronation,"  when  he,  with  six  Bishops  and  twelve  Atv- 
bots  "  all  revestred  in  their  pontificalibus,  with  their  crosses  and 
crosiers,  walked  in  procession  into  the  church  of  Westminster," 
where  "  I  did  put  the  crown  upon  her  head,  and  then  was  sung 
Te  Deum"  It  is  in  this  very  letter,  after  flnisbing  his  account, 
that  Fryth  is  introduced,  and  in  the  following  terms : — 

"Other  news  have  we  none  notable,  but  that  one  Fryth,  which 
was  in  the  Tower  in  prison,  was  appointed  by  the  King's  Grace 
to  be  examined  before  me,  my  Lord  of  London,  my  Lord  of  Win- 
cheater,  my  Lord  of  Suffolk,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  and  my  Lord 
of  Wiltshire — whose  opinion  was  so  notably  erroneous,  that  we 
could  not  despatch  him,  but  was  fain  to  leave  him  to  the  deter- 
mination of  his  ordinary,  which  is  {Stokesly)  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. His  said  opinion  is  of  such  nature  that  he  thought  it  not 
necessary  to  be  believed  as  an  article  of  our  faith,  that  there  is 
the  very  corporal  presence  of  Christ  within  the  host  and  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar,  and  holdeth  of  this  point  most  after  the  opinion 
of  OBcolampadius.  And  surely  I  myself  sent  for  him  three  or  four 
times  to  persuade  him  to  leave  that  his  imagination,  but  for  all 
that  we  could  do  therein,  he  would  not  apply  to  any  counsel 
Notwithstanding  now  he  is  at  a  final  end  with  all  exanlinalioos, 
for  my  Lord  of  London  hath  given  sentence  and  delivered  him  to 
the  secular  power,  where  he  looketh  everyday  to  so  unto  ihefire. 
And  there  is  also  condemned  with  him,  one  Andrew  (Hewet,)  a 
tailor  of  London,  for  the  said  selfsame  opinion."  He  then  turns 
to  other  secular  affairs,  dating  his  letter,  "  from  my  manor  of 
Croydon  the  17th  day  of  June." 

On  Friday,  the  20th  of  June,  Fryth  came  to  his  final  appear- 
ance, before  the  Bishops  of  London,  (Stokesly,)  Lincobi,  (Long- 
land,)  and  Winchester,  (Oardiner,)  in  St.  Paul's.  His  constancy, 
self-possession  and  Christian  fortitude  never  forsook  him  for  one 
moment;  and  when  the  question  was  finally  put,  whether  he 
would  subscribe  hie  answer^he  took  up  the  pen,  and  with  his  own 
hand  wrote  these  words — "Ego  Friihus  ita  sentto,  et  quemadmo- 
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dum  sentio,  ita  dixi,  scmni,  wsem  et  affirmavi,"  ice. — "  T,  Frfthy 
thus  do  think,  and  as  I  thitik,  so  have  I  said,  written,  defewttd 
and  avowed,  and  in  my  books  have  published." 

Seatence  being  passecl,  and  read  against  him,  by  Stokesly,  he 
was  handed  over  to  the  Mayor  and  SheriSe.  By  them  he  was 
committed  to  Jfewgate,  and  put  into  a  dark  dungeon  under  the 
g&le.  There,  laden  with  irons,  as  many  as  he  could  bear,  and 
Bis  neck  made  fast  to  a  post,  with  a  collar  of  iron,  he  could  neither 
stand  upri^t,  nor  stoop  down  !  Yet  even  here,  by  candle-light, 
for  no  other  came  into  the  place,  was  be  continually  engaged  in 
writing — the  letter  to  his  friends,  concerning  hie  troublee,  which 
was  afterwards  printed  ia  hie  works,  being  his  first  effort. 

Such  was  the  power  of  Fryth's  example,  that  another  indi- 
ridual,  Andrew  Hewel,  (also  betrayed  by  Holt,  the  miscreant  a^ 
ready  mentioned,)  who  had  been  first  examined  in  April,  and  was 
now  brought  up  again,  resolved  to  follow  his  steps.  The  Bishops 
used  many  perauasions  to  allure  him  fixHn  the  truth,  but  in  vain. 
His  heart  was  one  with  Fryth's,  and  he  told  them  firmly,  that 
he  would  do  as  he  had  done.     He  was  therefore  condemned. 

And  now  at  the  last,  that  Henry  might  hare  his  full  share  i^ 
the  guilt  and  shame  of  such  a  martyrdom,  on  the  3d  of  July  k 
"was  noted  to  him,  officially,  by  Stokesly,  sealed  with  his  own  seal, 
how  the  matter  stood,  but  there  was  no  reply,  and  therefore  full 
consent !  Next  morning  Fryth  and  his  companion  were  led  forth 
to  Smithfield. 

Beiiig  both  bound  to  the  stake,  "  there  was  present,"  says  Poxe, 
"  one  Dr.  Cooke,  that  was  parson  of  the  Church  called  All-hal- 
lows, in  Honey-lane,  situate  in  the  midst  of  Cheapside."  The 
said  Cooke  made  open  exclamation,  and  admonished  the  people, 
that  they  should  in  no  wise  pray  for  them,  any  more  than  tney 
would  for  a  dag.  At  these  words,  Fryth,  smiling,  prayed  the  Lord 
to  forgive  him !  The  Doctor's  words,  howerer,  "  did  not  a  Uttle 
move  the  people  to  anger,  and  not  without  cause.  The  wind  made 
his  death  somewhat  longer,  as  it  bore  away  the  flajne  from  him  to 
his  fellow ;  but  Fryth's  mind  was  established  with  such  patience, 
that,  as  though  he  bad  felt  no  pain,  he  seeined  rather  to  rejoice 
for  his  fellow  than  to  be  careful  lor  himself!"  This  painful  event 
was  felt  and  lamented  far  and  near. 

So  early  as  the  17tb  of  June,  Crasmer,  immediately  after  he 
had  informed  Hawkins  respecting  John  Fryth,  tells  him  that  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Prime  Minister;  Lord  Rochford,  the  brother 
of  (^ueen  Anne ;  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  Sir  A.  Brown,  with  Dn. 
Goodrich,  Aldrich,  and  Thirlby,  had  been  sent  as  ambassadors  to 
the  King  of  France — "  and,  as  I  suppose,  they  go  from  him  to  the 
Pope,"  to  Marseilles.  In  July,  HawkinB  obtained  one  conference 
with  the  Emperor,  but  he  remained  infiexible.  "  The  matter  was 
Done  of  his, — but  "she,"  Queen  Catharine,  "was  his  aunt,  and 
an  orphan.  He  must  aee  for  her,  and  her  daughter  was  his 
cousin."     Tbe  envoy,  thereibre,  soon  after  returned  to  Bngland. 

Id  Jime,  probably  before  he  knew  all  that  had  occurred  m  Eng- 
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laud,  the  Pontiff  wad  eager  to  keep  both  Henry  and  the  Emperor 
satisfied,  if  possible,  but  the  latter  nad  the  entire  control,  ana  be- 
came urgent ;  so  that,  by  the  11th  of  July,  Clement  annulling  at 
once  the  judgment  given  by  Cranmer,  a  provisional  excommuni- 
cation of  Henry  was  issued,  unless  he  separated  from  his  new 
Q.ueen  before  September,  or,  at  the  latest,  by  the  end  of  October. 
The  King  then  recalled  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord  Rochford 
from  France,  and,  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  signed  an  ap- 
peal from  ihe  condemnation  of  the  Pope  to  a  General  Couned, 
It  so  happened  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  the 
second  son  of  Francis,  was  about  to  be  married  at  Marseilles,  to 
Catharine  de  Medici,  the  niece  of  Clement,  when  the  French  King 
and  the  Pontiff  were  to  meet  at  the  marriage.  The  resolute  Ste- 
phen Gardiner  was  instructed  to  be  present,  as-his  Sovereign's 
representative,  to  watch  proceedings ;  Sir  F.  Bryan,  and  Sir  J. 
Wallop  were  also  sent ;  but,  as  resolute  as  Gardiner,  and  more 
fierce  withal,  Edmund  Bonner  was  there  also  as  ambassador,  hi 
August,  Henry  had  forwarded  to  the  latter  his  appeal  to  a  general 
Council,  which  was  to  be  communicated  at  the  proper  time.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  meeting,  in  October,  the  Pontiff,  not 
being  with  Charles,  began  to  oscillate  once  more.  Eagland  he 
would /ain  have  retained,  by  any  means,  foul  or  fair ;  and  so  he 
hinted  that  be  would  now  annul  the  first  marriage  of  Henry,  if  he 
would  only  send  a  proxy  thither.  Nay,  he  dehmrately  confessed 
to  the  King  of  France,  that  he  thought  Henry's  marriage  with 
Catharine,  and  the  dispensation  granted  by  his  predecessor,  were 
both  null  and  void  iu  law ;  but  then  he  was  governed  by  the  im< 
perial  power,  which,  of  course,  he  actually  hated. 

When  November  came,  however,  Bonner  thought  it  was  now 
lime  for  him  to  present  and  read  his  papers,  and  this  he  effected, 
to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  Clement.  The  subject  matter  was 
unwelcome,  and  the  manner  of  Bonner  so  peremptory  and  offen- 
sive, that  our  former  Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  Pontiff,  once  en- 
raged, threatened  to  throw  him  into  a  cauldron  of  melted  lead,  oi 
to  burn  him  alive !  It  was  time  for  Edmund  then  to  make  hu 
escape,  or  withdraw  and  return  to  England. 

Tne  meeting  of  Francis  and  Clement,  in  its  effects,  was  a  most 
melancholy  one  for  France.     The  King,  it  is  true,  "  there  txHn- 

Eleted  ihe  nuptials  between  his  own  son  and  the  Pontiff's  niece :" 
ut  there,  also,  "  he  made  that  secret  compact  with  him,  which, 
being  adopted  and  pursued  by  other  princes  in  his  own  country, 
and  elsewhere,  filled  the  most  enlightened  parts  of  Europe  wiui 
terror,  blood,  flames,  commotion,  and  misery,  for  above  a  century !" 
Heniy  was  abandoning  the  connection,  but  "  unhaj^ily  for  his 
kingdom,  Francis  plunged  into  it  more  deeply  than  ever — an  event 
the  more  exlraordmary,  that,  before  this  time,  he  had  talked  of 
curtailing  the  PontifTs  power  in  his  dominions,  and  even  of  reced- 
ing from  it,  and  had  for  some  time  jpermitted  his  beloved  sister, 
(the  Q.ueen  of  Navarre,)  and  her  reugious  friends,  to  enjoy  and 
diffuse  their  opinions.     This  miserable  and  infatuated  change  of 
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cooducl  made  his  country,  for  several  ^aerations,  a  region  of 
mourning,  battle,  and  death." 

With  regard  to  that  war  of  opinion,  now  efTectually  kindled  in 
England,  which  burst  forth  so  decidedly  in  February  1526,  and 
continued  without  intermission,  it  was  more  than  ever  on  the  ad- 
vance ;  but  it  has  now  become  more  necessary  to  discriminate,  if 
we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  actual  slate  of  the  country.  The 
positive  progress  of  Divine  truth,  must  on  no  account  be  confounded 
with  certain  opinions  debated,  and  movements  settled,  whether  in 
Parliament  or  the  Convocation.  In  England  were  two  disliuct 
parties,  with  views  and  intentions  as  distinct  as  heaven  and  earth, 
or  as  Divine  truth  is  from  mere  political  expediency.  The  former 
was,  properly  speaking,  the  cause  of  God ;  the  latter  party,  though 
overruled  by  Him,  involved  chiefly  the  paseions  and  feelings  of  but 
one  mao,  or  the  Monarch,  with  his  obsequious  advisers.  The 
former  cause,  apparently  without  one  powerful  friend  on  earth, 
was  certainly,  as  yet,  wllbout  a  visible  leader  in  England.  Not- 
withstanding both  fire  and  fury,  the  rage  of  Henry,  and  the  vain 
imaginations  of  his  prelates,  that  cause  had  been  feeling  its  way, 
eilently  but  efiectuaiiy,  in  a  thousand  directions ;  and  the  parties 
benefited  were  scattered  among  the  people,  as  "  a  dew  from  Jeho- 
vah, which  tarrieth  not  for  man,  nor  waiteth  for  the  sons  of  men." 
With  regard  to  other  men,  in  all  the  discussions  between  the  Pon- 
tiS*  and  Henry,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  latter  with  his 
Parliaments  or  Convocations,  on  the  other,  though  religion  was 
verbally  connected  with  them,  all  hated,  and  all  as  yet  had  equally 
persecuted,  the  Truth.  Yet  feeble  and  unprotected  as  the  cause 
of  God  might  seem,  it  was  essentially  the  cause  of  all  that  hap- 
pened. AQ  the  other  movements  were  but  the  ground-swell ;  so 
that  while  human  passions  and  worldly  interests  were  in  agita- 
tion, the  Abnighty  looked  down  from  heaven,  and  in  the  thmgs 
wherein  they  dealt  proudly  or  cruelly,  He  was  above  them.  In 
short,  if  the  names  of  men  are  to  be  mentioned,  the  cause  of  Tyn- 
dale  and  Fryth  was  that  of  England's  best  hope,  and  the  most 
untoward  events  were  overruled  to  advance  it. 

The  martyrdom  of  Fryth  was  the  cUmax  of  those  on  English 

J  round,  and  it  was  the  more  deeply  lamented  as  involving  the 
eath  of  the  dearest  friend  and  assistant  of  Tyndale  himaelf.  Yel 
was  it  fit  that  he  should  occupy  such  a  place  in  this  noble  warfare. 
The  efiect  was  felt  in  Parliament,  and  at  its  first  sitting,  on  the 
simple  petition  of  a  poor  prisoner,  the  subject  was  taken  up ;  not, 
indeed,  oy  the  Lords  or  Bishops ;  not  by  the  King,  but  by  that 
instrument  of  national  good,  corrupt  and  servile  though  it  was — 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  then,  as  we  shall  see,  that  here- 
tics were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Bishops,  and  then  that  no 
man  was  to  be,  as  many  had  been,  immured  in  a  dungeon,  on 
tttspicion  of  heresy.  Even  now  the  Scriptures  were  let  alone,  at 
least  not  burnt ;  nor  was  any  one  confined  or  burnt,  for  reading 
or  believing  them.     It  was  not  a  little  remarkable,  nor  should  it 
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DOW  be  fo^otten,  that  such  a  season  succeeded  the  martyrdom  of 
Fryth. 

Although  from  June  1633  the  storm  was  beginning  to  subside, 
f^poBition  to  the  truth  was  bv  no  means  at  an  end.  On  the  con- 
trary, so  far  as  the  pen  and  tne  press  were  concerned,  the  present 
year  stands  most  of  all  conspicuous.  We  have  noticed  the  slight 
macGuracy  of  supposing  that  Sir  Thomas  More  retired  to  a  Ufe  of 
study  and  retirement,  when  he  resigned  the  Great  Seal  in  May 
last,  as  for  seren  mouths  afterwards  he  continued  active  as  a  per- 
secutor. Even  then,  he  had  been  writing ;  but  it  was  during  this 
year  especially,  that  he  put  forth  all  his  strength,  aad  must  have 
been  busy,  night  and  day,  with  little  or  nothing  else  than  bis  great 
c<Mitroversy.  Had  "  abundance  of  words"  been  only  reckoned  a 
mark  of  greatness,  Sir  Thomae  must  have  seemed  a  giant  in  liter- 
ature ;  but  now,  the  amount  of  hb  exertions  in  this  warfare,  can 
odIv  be  placed  among  its  most  melancholy  curiosities. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  part  of  his  "  Confutation  of 
Tyndale,"  so  called,  consisting  of  363  foHo  pages ;  and  now  came 
the  remainder,  or  five  books,  of  573  pages  more,  or  936  in  all  I 
Of  these  ponderous  volumes,  150  pages  were  agamst  Barnes,  and 
786  in  opposition  to  Tyndale ! 

An  important  diversion  from  Tyndale  personally,  now  ensued : 
his  cause  was  gathciing  strength.  Of  these  two  huge  publications, 
the  last  had  scarcely  come  from  the  press,  when  tuere  sprung  up 
another  writer,  and  upon  English  ground,  who  disturbea  the  self-  . 
complacency  of  Sir  Thomas  not  a  nttle.  He  was  of  the  Chancel- 
lor's own  profes9ion,  though,  in  other  respects,  a  very  different 
«  man.  An  Oxford  scholar,  ne  had  entered  the  Inner  Temple,  had 
lo^i  beeD  eminent  as  a  counsellor ;  and,  as  a  man,  highly  esteemed. 
A  Christian,  too,  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  as 
appeared  by  his  habitual  use  of  it.  "  Eveiy  night,  after  his  busi- 
ness was  past,  he  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  to  those  that  be- 
longed to  his  house,  and  the  substance  thereof  he  expounded  to 
them."  It  was  natural  for  such  a  man  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  times.  This  year,  therefore,  he  published  anonymously  "  The 
Pacifier,  or  the  Division  between  the  Spirituality  and  the  Tempo- 
rality," printed  by  Berlhelet.  It  was  aistinguished  for  its  temper- 
ate language,  and  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  controversial 
style  of  Sir  Thomas.  He  was,  therefore,  the  more  censured  for 
the  violence  of  his  writing,  as  well  as  his  tedious  verbosity.  The 
anonymous  writer  was  held  up  to  him  as  a  pattern.  Excited  once 
more,  he  must  commence  again ;  but  he  ran  on  to  580  pages  duo- 
decimo, entitled,  "  The  Apology  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  after  he  had 
given  over  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England."  Here  he 
very  candidly  gives  us  the  popular  feehng  against  himself,  for  after 
all  bis  toil,  his  Confutation  was  not  rean !  So  far  from  the  high- 
souoding  term  "  Confutation,"  the  author  has  now  come  down  to 
an  Apology. 

The  retired  Chancellor's  tone  was  now,  for  a  short  season,  more 
subdued ;   though  whenever  he  touched  od  the  Spirituality,  so 
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caUed,  hu  irritability  returns.  Referring  to  Tyndale  and  othnfl, 
he  eays—"  as  for  wit  and  learning,  I  nowhere  say  that  any  of 
them  have  none" — ^but  now  this  new  writer,  by  hia  matter  and 
manner  combined,  greatly  puzzled  him.  He  could  not  beUeve  M 
good  a  man  could  he  an  enemy  to  the  Spirituality,  and  yet  "  he 
says  nothing  good  of  them."  Faults,  and  these  atone,  are  speci- 
fied, so  that  he  must  be  surrounded  by  some  "  wily  ehrews,  who 
bare  filled  hie  ear  with  such  statements."  StiU,  to  the  manner 
of  this  writer,  he  must  concede  the  superiority,  though  he  could 
not  imitate  it  "  The  pacifier  can  yet  use  his  words  in  a  fait 
maaner,  and  speak  to  each  man  gently.  I  cannot  say  but  that 
is  very  true.  Howbeit,  every  one  hath  not  like  wit,  nor  like  in- 
vention  in  writing;  for  he  findeth  many  ways  of  calling  evil  mat- 
ter in  good  words,  which  I  have  never  thought  upon,  but  am  a 
simple  plain  body,  much  like  the  Macedonians." 

This  anonymous  writer  was  Christopher  Saint^erman.  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  came  forward  this  year, 
not  only  from  principle,  but  firom  feelings  of  friendship,  if  not  of 
kindred.  His  mother's  name  originally  was  ^nne  Tyndale ;  he 
being  the  scmi  of  Sir  Henry  Saintgerman,  a  knight  of  Warwick- 
shire, by  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Tyndale,  Esq.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  relationship,  but  his  mother  may 
have  been,  in  swne  remote  degree,  related  to  our  Translator. 

By  the  month  of  August,  at  the  latest,  Tyndale's  defence  of 
Fryth  against  More,  and  Fryth's  letter  to  aim,  which  he  had 
penned  in  the  Tower,  had  arrived  in  print  from  abroad.  The  re- 
tired Chancellor  then  put  forth  his  repiy  to  Pryth,  such  as  it  was ; 
which,  though  in  print  since  December  last,  he  had  kept  back,  he 
says,  "  more  than  a  year ;"  and  then  he  fell  upon  Tyndale,  but 
for  the  last  time.  The  brief  and  unexceptionable  treatise  of  Tyn- 
dale, entitled,  "The  Supper  of  the  Lora,"  dec.,  from  which  we 
have  aheady  quoted,  was  an  octavo  tract  of  about  60  pages.  Sir 
Thomas,  in  his  usual  style,  replied,  in  the  same  size,  to  the  tune 
of  282  pages,  besides  his  preface !  It  was  printed,  he  tells  us, 
■'  and  many  of  them  gone  before  Christmas."  This  was  a  final 
effort,  and  every  way  worthy  of  the  close  of  such  a  stormy  tem- 
pest. It  is  painful  to  quote  his  language ;  but,  without  noticing 
It,  no  just  or  adequate  iaea  can  be  formed  of  the  battle  which  was 
fought  for  the  truth  of  God,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
mind ;  nor,  consequently,  of  the  obligations  of  this  country  to  the 
man  who,  for  England's  lasting  benefit,  triumphed,  and  then  went 
on  with  bis  work. 

Whether  there  had  been  another  edition  of  Tyndale's  New  Tes- 
tament, smce  his  reprint  of  1630,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain. Owing  to  his  residence  in  Antwerp  itself,  and  the  promise 
of  his  revising  the  translation,  the  printers  were  probably  restrained. 
By  this  time, liowever,  there  were  the  tokens  of  mcreasmg  demand, 
perhaps  not  altogether  unconnected  with  the  reigning  Queen  of 
England ;  but,  from  whatever  cause,  the  prospect  of  a  large  and 
ready  sale  wilt  prove  by  far  too  strong  for  these  Antwerp  printers 
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lain  BtilL  Let  the  market  be  never  so  inviting,  amot^  aQ 
the  English  printers,  of  course,  not  one  dared  to  move ;  but  to 
theae  foreign  worlunen,  George  Joye  represents  himself  as  saying, 
— "  If  Tyndale  amend  it  ^the  translation)  with  so  great  diligence 
as  be  proDiiseth,  yours  will  never  be  sold." — "  Yes,"  they  replied, 
"  for  if  be  print  two  thousand,  and  we  as  many,  what  is  so  tUtle 
a  number  for  all  England?  And  we  will  sell  ours  better  cheap, 
and  therefore  we  doubt  not  of  the  sale." 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  martyrdom  of  Frytb  in  June,  nay, 
all  that  the  Bishops  had  yet  done  to  terrify  the  people  at  home,  or 
the  King  and  bis  ministers  to  prevent  importation  of  books  from 
abroad ;  notwithstanding  all  that  Sir  Thomas  More  bad  written  and 
pubUsbed ;  and  though  there  was  yet  no  symptom  of  any  favor- 
able regard,  on  the  part  of  even  one  official  man  in  all  England : 
it  becomes  evident  that  there  was  to  be  no  wisdom,  nor  counsel 
nor  might,  which  should  be  able  to  resist  a  tide  which  had  now 
set  in  with  greater  power  than.  ever. 


SECTION    XI. 

TnouxE  tu.  ALOR  Ansa,  fbtth'b  dxith— .anniia,  sboohd  bdttiob— rsxaa 
KHUX  OF  Tos  ?KMTATBtrca — strKaEFimom  soinoii  or  thb  bew  testamert 

XT  JOTE THB  COBBBCTBD  AHD  IMFBOV8D  ESITIOII  BY  TTKO-LLR JOYE's  UTTBE- 

riBEnCK   EXrULHTED state    of   BNOLANI) FABLUHBHT    ASSEMBLES— SBPA- 

lATIOH  YBOH    ROMS COMSTXCCTIVB    TREASOH THE    eOWItTt's   SUPREMACY  AT 

AK  BRD — nrmrs  teuth  in  fbooeem — barman  ih  lohdon — bbbtoked  to 

VAVOtt  BY  THE  QnEBS— OUUICB  AT  THB  FAST  ABD  FUUERT TKB  HBW  TBSTA- 

uicT  iXFOETiHa  a  SEVBBAL  BDmtun,  in  rosraBi>s  oohtbast  with  thb  idli 

DUtAMS  or  THE  CCMVOCATIOR. 

In  returning  to  Tyndale  at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  it 
is  impossible  to  do  so  without  feeUngs  of  syrnpathy.  Bv  a  cruel 
death,  and  in  the  prime  of  Ufe,  on  tne  4th  oi  July,  he  bad  beea 
bereft  of  that  companion  who  was  dearer  to  him  than  any  man 
living.  That  strose  must  have  been  deeply  felt  still,  and  long 
wouM  the  feeling  of  bereavement  return  upon  him,  more  es- 
.  pecially  when  he  sat  down  to  his  beloved  employment.  He  had, 
mdeed,  toiled  in  this  hazardous  undertaking  before  Fryth  came  to 
him  from  England,  but  having  for  years  enjoyed  his  company  and 
aid,  as  well  as  so  highly  prized  them  both,  it  must  have  demanded 
no  inferior  d^ree  of  Christian  submission  and  fortitude,  now  to 
plough  through  the  deep  all  alone.  Tyndale  actually  had  no  man 
like-minded,  and  the  place  of  Fryth  was  never  to  be  supplied. 
We  by  no  means  forget  another  valuable  agent,  John  Roger,  into 
whose  bands  came  all  that  Tyndale  bad  translated ;  and  who 
proved  so  admirable  a  posthumous  friend. 

But  still,  in  the  deatn  of  Fryth,  there  were  alleviaUng  circum- 
vtaDces,  as  there  always  hare  been  in  the  afflictions  of  the  faith- 
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fill.  Such  a  glorious  exit  was  well  fitted  to  prepare  Tyoilale  fat 
his  own,  and  to  reader  it  so  much  the  easier,  oay,  welcome  wheo 
it  arrived.  We  have  seen  how  intensely  anxious  he  was  for  the 
character  of  hia  friend,  and  in  this  he  might  now  well  exult.  That 
young  man  had  fought  a  good  fight,  had  finished  his  appointed 
course;  and  above  all,  had  preserved  his  fidelity.  He  had  come 
home  from  beyond  sea,  and  attowo  to  all  England,  how  a  martyr 
for  the  truth  of  God  ought  to  die,  if  he  inuat.  Nothing  remained 
for  him  but  the  Chriatiao's  great  metropolis,  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem, the  palace  of  the  Great  King ;  into  which  he  had  entered,  no 
doubt,  with  joy  U|)on  every  side.  In  him  there  had  been  no  mis- 
jriving,  not  a  aiagle  word  of  hesitation,  no  ahift  or  evasion,  no  halt- 
ing between  two  opintonB,  no  love  of  life,  no  fear  of  death.  His 
crown  of  martyrdom  was,  unquestionably,  by  far  the  brightest 
which  had  yet  been  won  upon  Eogliah  ground,  ever  aince  this  war 
of  opinion  had  commenced.  Aa  Stephen  of  old  had  fallen  asleep 
amidst  the  shower  of  atones  at  Jerusalem ;  ao  Fryth,  also  praying 
for  his  enemies,  had  done  the  same,  in  the  midat  of  the  flamea  at 
London.  But,  besides  all  this,  there  were  the  noted  eflfecta,  the 
impression  his  Chriatian  heroiam  had  produced,  and  the  season 
that  almost  immediately  ensued.  The  sky  had  begun  to  clear 
over  England  for  a  litUe  season,  and  this  was  quite  suflicient  to 
convey  fresh  vigor  to  our  Translator.  It  was  this  year,  therefore, 
that  there  appeared  a  second  impression  of  Genesis,  and  an  im- 
proved, because  a  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  both  of 
which  now  deserve  notice. 

That  it  was  the  fixed  and  unalterable  intention  of  Tyndale  to 
print  an  edition  of  the  entire  sacred  text,  there  can  be  no  question. 
He  bad  already  commenced  with  "  the  first  book  of  Moses  called 
Genesis,"  newly  corrected  and  amended  by  W.  T.,  Hoxxxtii. 
Hia  initials  were  now,  of  course,  perfectly  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  author ;  and  thus,  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  tempest  of  more  than 
eight  years'  standing,  he  modestly  intimated  hia  firm  determina- 
tion to  proceed  aa  he  had  begun.  Of  the  four  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  copies  being  still  on  hand,  these  five  being  frequently 
bound  up  together,  form  what  has  frequently  been  styled  the 
second  edition  of  the  Pentateuch. 

By  other  local  circumstances  in  Antwerp  itself,  however,  Tyn- 
dale waa  now  imperatively  called  away  to  the  reviaion  and  im- 
provement of  hia  New  Teatament ;  and  these  circumstances,  hith- 
erto but  very  imperfectly  understood,  deserve  as  well  as  demand 
some  explanation.  Although  Tyndale  himself  was  somewhat 
annoyed  hy  them,  an  ardent  and  growing  desire  in  England  fot 
bifi  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  formed  the  sole  cause  of  all  that 
took  place.  The  printers  and  George  Joye  had  conferred  on  this 
subject  very  cautiously,  unknown  to  Tyndale,  and  as  Joye  waa 
now  in  Antwerp,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  his  previous  history. 

George  Joye,  alias  Gee,  alias  Clarke,  a  native  of  Bedfordshire,  a 
Scholar  and  Fellow  of  Peter-Houae,  Cambridge,  had  fied  IVoin 
persecution  in  1637,  and  resided  at  Strasburg,  till  he  came  to 
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Banow,  early  in  1533.  By  bis  then  printing  two  specimen  loaTea, 
in  folio,  he  is  supposed  to  nave  been  aiming  after  an  edition  of  the 
Bible  for  the  EDflish  market.  Before  this  he  had  been  translat- 
ing from  the  Latin,  as  he  was  competent  for  nothing  more,  and 
since  1530  he  had  put  forth  three  such  translations.  Tyndale 
having  been  necessarily  engroeaed  elsewhere,  with  his  tract  in 
reply  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  on  behalf  of  Fryth  in  prismi, 
relating  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  Joye  came  into  closer  conference 
with  the  printers  at  Antwerp.  He  then  engaged  in  correcting, 
after  his  own  opinion,  from  the  Vulgate,  an  edition  of  Tyndalffs 
New  Testament,  now  passing  through  the  press.  Christopher 
Endhoven  being  now  dead,  ue  business  was  carried  on  by  hia 
widow.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  press  at  which  the 
first  surreptitious  edition  had  been  executed ;  and  the  prM^ess  of 
the  present  one  had  been  very  carefully  kept  secret  from  Tyndale, 
even  after  his  return  to  Antwerp.  This  volume,  in  16mo,  with  a 
title  in  rubrics,  which  was  finished  at  press  in  August  1534,  is 
DOW  exceedingly  rare. 

Collation..  "  The  New  Testament  as  it  was  written  and  caused 
to  be  written  by  them  which  heaide  yt,  whom  also  our  Saueoure 
Christ  Jesus  commanded  that  they  shulde  preach  it  unto  al  crea- 
tures."—Title,  at  the  back  of  which  is  an  "almaoacke  for  xviii. 
yores."  The  signatures  run  a  to  z.  A  to  H.  Then  the  Epistles 
of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  on  sign  Aai,  and  extend  to  Occ.  At 
the  end  of  the  Revelation  is  (Bis  Colophon — "  Here  endeth  the 
Newe  Testament,  diligently  ouersene  and  corrected,  and  printed 
now  agayn  at  Antwerpe  by  me  Widowe  of  Chrystoffel  of  End- 
houS,  in  tbe  yere  of  oure  Lorde  mccccc.  and  xxxiiii  in  August." 

Meanwhile,  Tyndale  was  very  busily  occupied  in  revising  and 
improving  the  translation  of  his  New  Testament,  and  in  three 
months  only  afler  this,  it  was  ready  for  circulation.  But  before 
saying  more  of  the  book,  or  of  Joye  a  interference,  we  first  present 
a  brief  collation. 

"  The  Newe  T«Aament  dylygently  corrected  and  compared 
with  the  Greek  by  Willyam  Tindale,  and  fyneshed  in  the  yere  of 
our  Lorde  God  a  ho  and  xxxiiij.  in  the  moneth  of  November," 
This  title  is  within  a  wood  border,  at  the  botom  of  which  is  a 
blank  shield.  "W.  T.  to  the  Christen  reader,"  17  pages.  "A 
prologe  into  the  iiii  Evangelystes,"  4  pages.  "  Willyam  Tindale, 
yet  once  mora,  to  the  Christen  reader,"  9  pages.  Then  a  second 
title — "  The  Newe  Testament,  imprinted  at  Antwerp  by  Marten 
Emperowr,  Anno  tiDxxxiiij."  Matthew  h^ins  on  folio  ii. ;  Reve- 
lation on  ccclv. ;  and  afterwards  follow  "  The  Epistles  taken  out 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  running  on  to  foUo  cccc.  A  table  of  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  for  Sundays,  16  pages — with  "  some  thii^ 
added  to  fill  up  the  leSe  with  all,"  6  pages.  The  signatures  run 
in  eights,  and  a  full  page  has  33  lines.  It  has  wood-cuts  in  the 
Rev^ations,  and  some  small  ones  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospels, 
and  several  of  the  Epistles. 

The  aecottd  address  of  Tyndale  to  the  Chriatian  Reader  forms 
12 
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a  eSMOf  with  nferoiM  to  loytfe  mtarfereaco ;  and  thtm  «ftn  IW 
tttUe  doubt  that  tke  firK  title  with  hie  name  inserted  in  fill),  and 
a«  baring  compared  the  Sacred  Text  once  more  with  the  Oreek, 
vai  owing  to  the  same  cause.  Th«  occurrence,  which  could  tiot 
bil  to  be  felt  at  the  moment,  ia  to  be  valued  now  thus  far,  that  it 
gave  occasion  for  Tynd^e  to  speak  out,  and  discover  whether  h« 
had  not  all  along  tranalated  from  the  ttriginal,  and  was  laudably 
jealous  over  the  precise  terras  of  his  translation.  When  he  alludes 
to  Joye,  it  is  in  the  language  of  a  scholar,  who  could  not  but 
Rganl  him  as  rash  and  incompetent ;  and,  in  point  of  &ct,  he  soon 
diikcovered  himself  to  be  a  man  of  very  iaferior  calibre,  whether  ia 
r^;ard  to  teaming  or  sound  judgment.  Plac«d  in  such  critical 
drcumstances  as  Tyndale  hEtd  been  for  years,  while  every  word 
of  bis  translation  bad  been  so  carefully  scanned,  and  a  oontnv 
veny  was  actually  la  depeadeDc«  at  the  moment  with  the  Lord 
OhanceltOT  of  England,  with  regard  to  certain  terms,  there  was 
oertainly  no  trivial  occasion  both  for  alarm  and  offence.  Th« 
important  word  "  Resurrection,"  Joye  bad  very  strangely  altered 
tia"tke  ti/e  after  thu  f  and  in  reference  to  the  book  generally, 
"  I  wot  not,"  says  Tynd^  "  what  other  changes,  for  I  have  not 
yet  read  it  over."  This  word,  an  atl-important  one,  was  especially 
BO  at  that  season,  and  occasioned  Tyndale  solemnly  to  profess  his 
&itb  in  the  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  having  observed  that  the 
word  was  not  so  rendered  as  Joye  had  done,  "  neither  by  him,  nor 
by  any  other  translator  in  any  language."  But  the  alteraticHiS 
were  &r  from  being  confined  to  a  single  word.  In  one  place, 
indeed,  Joye  speaks  as  if  he  had  mended  only  "  a  few  certain 
doubtful  and  dork  places,"  but  the  truth  comes  out  when  he  adds, 
"  I  say  I  have  made  many  changes."  This  becomes  manifest, 
from  his  very  simple  explanaticm  of  what  had  been  bis  procedare. 

"  For  aa  for  me,  I  had  nothinff  to  do  with  the  printing  thereof 
bat  corrected  their  copy  only,  (and,  moat  probably,  one  of  the 
spurious  editions,)  as  where  I  found  a  word  falsely  printed,  I 
mended  it ;  and  when  I  came  to  some  dark  aentence,  that  no 
reason  could  be  gathered  of  thera,  whether  it  waa  by  the  igno- 
rance of  the  first  translator,  or  of  the  printer,  I  had  the  Latin  text 
by  me,  and  made  it  ^lain! !  And  gave  many  worda  their  pttrt 
md  tuitive  signification  t" 

The  better  way,  however,  will  be,  to  let  Joye  apeak  for  himsdf^ 
though  the  "  ApologT  made  by  him  to  satisfye,  if  It  may  be,  W. 
Tyndale,"  &c.,  dat^  the  28tb  of  February,  (1636,)  in  itself  a  con- 
temptible production,  became  peculiarly  ofienaive,  from  iu  being 
put  forth  after  our  Translator  bad  been  actuaUy  and  at  last 
apprehended,  and  in  prison  !  But  still  let  us  hear  him.  By  his 
own  confession  he  had  "made  many  changes,"  though  there 
was  one  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  vain,  and  this  will  serve 
sufficiently  for  illustration.  Tyndale's  corrected  New  Testament 
was  now  out,  and  gone  to  England,  but  says  Joye, — 

"  Ere  he  (Tyndale)  came  to  one  place  of  the  Testament  to  be 
last  corrected,  I  told  his  scribe,  that  there  was  a  place  ia  the  b^in- 
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n;  of  the  vitli  chapter  ot  the  Aets,  eomewfaat  dai^Iy  translated 
rat,  and  that  I  had  mended  it  in  my  eiirrection,  and  bade  him 
■bev  it  Tyodale  to  mend  it  «bo.  But  yet,  because  /found  the 
&ult,  and  had  corrected  it  beJbre,  Tyndale  had  lever  to  let  il  stand, 
ae  he  did /or  all  my  varning;  still  darkly  in  his  new  correction, 
whereof  the  reader  might  take  a  wrong  sense,  than  to  have 
mended  it.  Which  place,  whether  it  standeth  now  clearer  and 
truM-,  in  my  correction  than  in  his,  let  the  learned  judge  !" 

That  the  learned,  therefore,  mayjudge,  we  must,  on  no  account 
withhold  this  clearer  ami  truer  passage.    It  was  this — 

"In  tboM  dayes,  the  nombre  of  the  disciples  grewe  there  arose 
a  grudge  amcmge  the  grekes  agayoste  the  ebrues,  because  theyr 
pore  DMy  were  negl^  in  the  dayly  almose  dealinge !" 

To  eay  nothing  of  one  word  left  out,  of  course  Tyndale  had 
not  substituted  poor  needy  for  "widows,"  nor  atnudealinff  for 
"  ministration ;"  but  such  officious  io(emieddling  with  a  Griiw 
author's  work  crowned  by  such  an  Apok^,  and  put  forth  at  such 
a  time,  could  not  &il  to  be  deeply  oflfensive  to  many,  as  the  eveat 
proved.  The  fact  was,  that  Joye,  in  his  ignorance,  was  contribu- 
ting to  the  corruption  of  the  Sacred  Text;  and,  in  one  sense,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  Antwerp  printers,  who,  though  they  bad 
erred  occa^onally,  as  foreigners  to  the  language,  still  rose  quite 
above  the  specimens  which  Joye  had  before  furnished  Irom  Stras- 
burg.  Not  a  little  conceited  of  his  powers,  he  had  been  dabbHng 
with  the  translation,  and  with  the  Vulgate  only  before  him,  as  he 
■aid,  to  make  it  pUiin  I  Now,  the  wticde  public  life  of  Tyndale 
has  been  not  unfitly  described,  as  "  a  series  of  hostilities  against 
the  defenders  of  the  Latin  Yulgmte."  But  it  became  much  woree 
when  Joye  was  taking  liberties  with  the  Vulgate  itself,  and  was 
quite  nettled  because  our  TraDslator  would  not  imiute  him  in  his 
rash  folly.  In  frowning,  therefore,  upon  such  interference,  Tyn- 
dale only  showed  his  discernment ;  though,  after  all,  poor  Qeoige 
Joye  may  now  be  cordially  forgiven,  for  a  petulance  even  tinged 
with  malignity,  owing  to  a  few  terms  in  which  he  expressed  him- 
self. He  it  is  who  contributed  his  mite,  to  establish  the  scholar- 
ship of  our  original  Translator,  Eind  to  an  extent  but  little  known 
to  some  of  our  moderns.  "  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  he,  in  one  place, 
"I  am  not  afraid  to  answer  Master  T}mdalein  this  matter, /or  oU 
hie  high  learning  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  awd  Latin,  &c."  What 
other  tongues  he  referred  to,  we  cannot  say ;  but  after  this  testi- 
mony, though  uttered  in  a  miserable  spirit,  we  have  no  occasion 
to  draw  upon  the  high-flown  compliment  paid  to  Tyndale,  but  by 
no  mean  judge,  after  he  bad  communed  with  him  at  Worms. 
We  refer  to  Herman  Buschius,  the  friend  of  Spalatinus.  He  nwn- 
ti<His  other  languages,  though  not  German,  as  Herbert  Marsh 
imagined ;  but  Hffttrew,  Greek,  and  Ladn,  with  which  he  begin^ 
are  quite  sufficient 

In  his  history  of  translations,  Lewis,  not  knowing  al]  the  cir- 
cumstances, has  misrepresented  Tyndale,  by  saying  that,  in  bis 
preface,  his  language  expreeses  a  great  deal  too  much  passHMi  and 
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reaeatment  against  Joye ;  the  beat  refiitatioD  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Tyndale'a  own  worda — 

"  William  Tyndale,  yet  once  more  to  the  Christian  reader.  Thou 
shalt  understand,  most  dear  reader,  when  I  had  taken  in  hand  to 
Look  over  the  New  Testament  affain,  to  compare  it  with  the  Greeks 
and  to  mend  whatsoever  I  could  find  amiss,  and  had  ahnost  fin- 
ished my  labor :  George  Joye  secretly  took  in  hand  to  correct  it 
also,  by  what  occasion  his  conscience  knoweth,  and  prevented 
(went  before)  me,  insomuch,  that  his  correction  was  printed  in 
great  number,  (most  of  the  sheets)  ere  mine  began.  When  it  was 
mied,  and  word  brought  me,  though  it  seemed  to  divers  others, 
tnat  G.  Joye  bad  not  used  the  office  of  an  honest  man,  seeing  hs 
knew  that  I  was  in  correcting  it  myself;  neither  did  walk  aft«r 
the  rule  of  love  and  softness,  which  Christ  and  his  disciples  teB<^ 
us  j  how  that  we  should  do  nothing  of  strife  to  move  debate,  or  of 
vainglory,  or  of  covetousness,"  &c. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  once 
more  to  the  various  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  which  had  is- 
sued, in  only  a  few  months,  from  different  presses  in  Antwerp ; 
but,  at  present,  we  first  return  home  to  our  native  land,  and  observe 
the  leading  occurrences  by  which  the  period  was  ao  distinguished. 

In  England,  the  political  events  of  this  year  were  at  once  im- 
portant and  decisive;  while,  as  it  regarded  the  Scriptures  and 
their  dispersion,  a  separate  department  of  history,  and  altt^ether 
as  distinct  as  ever,  the  change  was  not  less  remarkable.  Not  that 
there  was  any  change  on  the  Monarch,  except  that  of  going  on 
fiom  bad  to  worse :  but  we  shall  see  him  in  trouble  respecting  hia 
own  personal  safety,  adopting  such  measures  as  fear  suggested, 
and  at  the  same  time  pursuing  his  career  after  power,  with  an  ul- 
timate view  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  by  whatever  means. 
For  what  though  the  clergy  were  still  paying  up  the  price  of  tfaeir 
pardon?  These  monasteries  and  religious  houses,  full  in  view, 
were  rich,  and  Henry  still  was  poor. 

In  December  last,  the  Englisn  CouncU  had  settled  their  mode 
of  procedure  with  regard  to  Clement,  after  he  had  so  threatened  if 
not  frightened  Master  Bonner. 

The  Council  decided  that  Henry's  subjects  should  now  be  fullv 
informed  of  his  having  appealed  to  a  General  Council ;  and  it 
must  be  preached  throughout  the  land  that  the  authority  of  a 
Oeneral  Council  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Pontiff,  who,  to  Eng- 
land, had  now  no  more  tnan  that  of  any  other  foreign  Bishop. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  Parliament  sat  down,  and  the  Convo- 
cation assembled  about  tne  same  time.  In  the  latter  there  was 
now  no  more  discussion  respecting  the  burning  of  heretics ;  while  in 
Parliament,  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Houses  were  exchanging  bills 
with  each  other,  characteristic  of  the  times.  On  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  Commons  sent  up  a  bill  in  mitigation  of  those  who 
might  be  charged  with  heresy,  which  will  be  glanced  at  presently; 
the  Upper  House,  (Hi  the  same  day,  sending  down  the  clergy's 
mbmission  bill,  to  which  the  Convocation  bowed,  and  Uie  Gmn- 
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monB  readily  ag^reod.  This  passed  <hi  the  28th  of  March,  when 
the  clergy,  entering  into  new  bonds,  acknowledged  that  all  convo- 
cations should  be  henceforth  assembled  by  the  King's  writ, — that 
they  should  make  no  new  canons  without  the  royal  assent, — that 
a  committee  should  sit  on  all  present  canons  prejudicial  to  the 
King's  prerogative,  and  that  all  grievances  in  the  Archbi8h<^fl 
court,  might  be  appeaied  to  the  King. 

On  the  26ih  of  March,  a  Bill  had  passed  through  both  Houses, 
discharging  Henry's  subjects  from  all  dependence  on  the  Court  of 
Rome.  On  the  same  day,  Parliament  again  confirmed  the  King's 
marriage,  as  well  as  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  then,  on  uio 
30lh,  adjourned  to  the  third  of  November. 

The  Pope,  however,  pronounced  sentence  "  That  Henry's  first 
marriage  was  valid,  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  live  with  Q.ueen 
Catharine,  and  be  forever  silent  on  the  subjectl"  Thus  was  there 
only  one  path  left  open  in  England.  But  who  devi»ed  it?  Not 
the  King,  certainly ;  for  he  had  been  long  brooding  over  some 
crooked  path  of  his  own,  which  no  writer  can  well  explain,  and 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons — Henry  did  not  actually  know  it  him- 
self But  at  all  events,  no  man  can  now  dream  that  religion,  in 
any  sense,  had  ever  the  shadow  of  an  influence,  with  either  party, 
in  these  wearisome  negociations.  On  the  contrarv,  and  so  bir  as 
England  was  concerned,  we  shall  find  her  Monarcn  waxing  worse 
and  worse,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Bui  it  was  the  will  of  God  ihat 
the  connection  should  come  to  an  end,  and  so  says  HaUe,  the  earliest 
historian  of  the  times,  "Goo  be  everlastingly  praised  therefore." 

Parliament  being  now  prorogued,  one  leature  of  the  time  is 
worthy  of  notice.  It  was  tne  exchange  of  the  fear  of  heresy,  for 
the  fear  of  treason.  That  bill  in  mitigation  of  the  treatment  of 
any  who  were  suspected  of  the  former,  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  its 
success  has  been  P^ftly  ascribed  to  feelings  excited  by, the  death 
of  Fryth.  One  Thomas  Philip,  who  had  been  delivered  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  to  Slokesly,  of  London,  by  indenture,  in  1630,  had 
been  cruelly  detained  in  prison  by  him  ever  since !  Of  Philip,  who  had 
appealed  to  the  King,  but  could  not  gain  access  to  him,  an  account 
is  given  by  Foxe,  with  an  interesting  letter  of  exhortation  to  firm- 
ness, from  "  the  Congregation,"  or  those  followers  of  Christ  who  met 
ID  Bow  Lane,  Cheapside;  but  Foxe  concludes  by  saying,  that  he 
knew  not  what  became  of  him.    The  truth  is,  that,  at  last,  he  com- 

§lained  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  Stokesly,  and  as  the 
lishop  would  not  appear  at  their  bar,  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
the  ConimoDs'  House  framed  their  bill,  which  had  now  passed. 

It  repealed  the  statute  of  Henry  IV.,  by  which  Bishops  might 
commit  to  prison  on  suspicion  of  heresy ;  heretics  were  only  to 
be  proceeded  against  by  two  witnesses,  and  to  answer  in  open 
court ;  if  guilly,  the  King's  writ  must  be  obtained  before  any  sen- 
tence could  be  executed ;  but  it  was  declared  that  none  should  be 
troubled  upon  any  of  the  Pontiff's  canons  or  laws,  or /or  speak- 
fneo''  acting  against  him. 
This  act  was  generally  regarded  by  the  people  as  an  especial 
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\Aomiag,  tince  it  aot  oaly  delivered  tbem  in  a  great  degree  fltwa 
the  paw  of  ecclesiastical  tyraany,  but  immediately  brought  acnas 
of  tne  most  worthy  characters  from  their  dungeons.  Not  only 
did  Philips,  who  had  been  there  for  years,  escape,  but  Thomas 
Patoiore,  who  had  been  confined  as  long,  obtained  a  commission 
from  Audley,  CrumweU,  and  Cranmer,  to  inquire  into  "  the  injuri- 
ous and  unjust  dealings  of  both  More  and  Stobealy.  Patmore,  who 
was  most  probably  a  relation  of  that  gentleman  who  had  been  so 
shamefully  treated  for  importing  and  dispersing  Tyndale's  New 
Testaments,  in  1631,  seems  to  have  been  restored  to  bis  former 
living.  Thus,  after  a  long  season  of  most  reckless  cruelty,  here 
DOW  was  the  dawning  of  a  day  of  retribution. 

It  was  after  Parliament  rose,  that  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the 
King,  to  the  lawfulness  of  bis  marriage,  and  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  came  to  be  tendered  to  all  parties.  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
Bishop  Fisher,  hesitating,  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  till 
the  meetii^  of  Parliament.  Henry  was  greatly  irritated  against 
both ;  and  it  being  apprehended,  if  they  had  books  and  paper,  that 
they  would  write  agamst  the  King's  marriage,  or  his  supremacy, 
these  were  denied  them.  Thus  it  was,  emphatically,  that  Hore's 
cootroveraial  career  came  to  an  end. 

The  remaining  political  events  of  this  year  may  be  soon  told. 
In  April,  an  "  Inhioition"  of  all  seditious  preaching,  or,  in  other 
words,  saying  anything  contrary  to  the  acts  just  passed,  was  sent 
out  by  Cranmer.  In  June,  there  was  a  public  proclamation  against 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pontiff.  In  August,  tlie  observant  Friars 
of  St.  Francis,  strongly  suspected  of  opposition  to  the  supremacy 
of  Henry,  were  unhoused,  when  many  of  them  took  their  depart- 
ure. This  was  a  preliminary  feeler,  put  forth  with  an  ultimate 
view  to  the  Monasteries,  and  all  other  religious  houses  throughout 
the  kingdom.  In  September,  Clement  died  at  Rome,  surviving 
bis  sentence  against  Henry  only  sis  months.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Famese,  or  Paul  lU.  In  October,  Secretaiy  CrumweU  was 
made  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  on  the  third  of  November,  Parlia- 
ment again  sat  to  the  18th  of  December.  * 

All  precedit^  Acta  of  Parliament  bearing  upon  the  great  con- 
troversy with  Rome,  were  now  fully  recognized  and  confirmed. 
It  was  made  treason  for  any  one  not  only  to  deny  the  King's  dig- 
nity, but  his  attendant  title,  as  "  Head  of  the  Church  of  England ;" 
nay,  once  calling  him  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper 
of  the  crown,  sul^ected  every  man  to  the  same  imputation !  By 
this  Parliament,  abo,  both  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher 
were  attainted  for  misprision  of  treason,  so  that,  in  six  mouths 
hence,  we  shall  see  ihem  come  to  their  unhappy  end. 

This  year,  amidst  all  the  policy,  and  even  the  wrath  of  states- 
men, still  absorbed  in  their  own  altairs,  concurring  events,  in  which 
the  overruling  hand  of  God  had  been  conspicuous,  were  favorable 
to  the  progress  of  Divine  Truth  in  Britain.  That  cause  conlinued 
to  be  one  by  itself,  and  still  certainly  without  any  visible  Head  in 
England.     There  had  been  frowns,  and  proclamatims,  and  de- 
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Utukciationi ;  ibere  had  bMO  aoleiun  waminga,  and  martVEdoDU ; 
but  Dflver  oae  amile  from  the  Throne,  ao  eancUoD  from  the  Privy 
Council,  not  one  voice  in  Parliament.  But  what  did  all  this  sig- 
tiiy  f  We  observe  edition  upon  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
well  as  the  Law  of  God,  prepared  at  a  distance,  for  English  eves. 
The  cause  was  God's ;  by  way  of  emphaais,  His.  He  alone  nad 
earned  it  on,  in  defiance  of  all  the  power  and  pohcy  of  the  nation. 

Among  all  the  wonders  He  hath  wrought  for  this  favored  Island, 
and  they  are  now  numerous  as  the  sand  upon  her  sea-shore,  there 
ia  not  one  to  be  compared  with  His  conveyance  of  the  Bible  to  its 
inhabitants ;  norehould  the  teay  in  which  be  did  so,  be  confounded 
with  other  passages  in  English  hiatory ;  much  less  be  "buried  in 
forffetfulness,  or  in  oblivion  die." 

After  such  efforts  made  in  printing  the  Scriptures  in  ADtweif^ 
and  to  the  extent  which  we  have  already  witnessed,  it  may  natu- 
rally be  expected,  that  we  shall  discover  in  England  itself^  at  least 
some  of  the  grounds  of  encouragement.  The  intelligence  of  all 
that  was  tranaacled  in  Parliament,  of  courae,  went  to  Antwerp 
imnediately,  for  there  was  no  city  on  the  Continent,  where  every- 
thing paaaing  in  London  was  belter  known,  or  ao  soon.  The  bill 
introduced  by  the  Commons,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  taking 
any  who  were  euapected  of  bereey,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Biahope^ 
was  of  itself  ominous  of  better  days.  Originating  in  a  complamt 
against  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  present  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  this  complaint  terminating  in  such  a  cure,  was  better 
stilL  There  must  have  been  varioua  other  encouraging  circuQ>- 
BtanceSf  of  which  we  have  no  account ;  but  there  was  one  party 
now  in  England,  of  whom,  tiU  now,  we  have  heard  nothing  eo 
tangible  and  distinct. 

The  reader  ia  fully  aware  that  five  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of 
Antwerp,  Mr.  Harman,  waa  grievously  molested  by  Hackett,  the 
Bnglish  envoy ;  that  he,  and  hia  wife,  equally  zeatoua  with  him- 
self were  confined  in  prison  for  months,  and  had  been  aeriously 
Injured  through  Uie  furious  enmity  of  both  Hackett  and  Wolsey. 
Such  a  change  had  taken  place,  that  he  was  now  arrived  in  Lon* 
don,  and  to  seek  redress !  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he  did  not 
apply  to  Audley,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  day,  though  certainly 
a  very  different  man  from  either  of  his  predeceaaora ;  nor  to  Cran- 
mer ;  nor  to  Cromwell ;  but  to  the  Q,ueen  herself.  The  writings 
of  Tyndale  had  been  for  years  well  known  to  her ;  and  that  an* 
had  stolen  a  march  upon  his  Majesty,  with  one  of  his  pubhcation& 
carmot  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Harman  or  Herman  fully  aucceeded 
in  his  application,  and  fortunately,  the  very  letter  written  on  his 
behalf^  by  Anne  Boleyn  herself,  has  been  preserved.  The  follow- 
ing ia  a  copy. 

"Bif  the  QMeen, 
*'Anne  thb  Queen. 

"Truaty  and  right  well  beloved,  t«  greet  you  well.  And 
wh^iuaa  we  bff  credibly  inf(»med  that  the  bearer  hereof  Richabo 
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Hesiian,  meichant  and  citizen  of  Aktverp,  in  Biabant,  vaa,  in 
the  lime  of  the  late  Lord  Cardinal^ut  and  expelled  from  his  free- 
dom and  fellowship,  of  and  in  the  Engliah  house  there,  for  nothing 
else  (as  he  affirmeth,)  but  only  for  that  he,  still  like  a  good  christ- 
ian man,  did  botb  with  his  goods  and  pohcj,  to  his  great  huit 
and  binderance  in  this  world,  help  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  Net 
Testament  in  English  :  We  therefore  desire  and  instantly 
piay  you,  that,  with  all  speed  and  favor  convenient,  ye  will  causa 
this  good  and  honest  merchant,  being  my  Lord's  true,  faithful,  and 
loving  subject,  to  be  restored  to  his  pristine  freedom,  liberty,  and 
fellowship  aforesaid,  and  the  sooner  at  this  our  request,  and  at 
your  good  leisure  to  hear  him  in  such  things,  as  he  hath  to  make 
ninher  relation  unto  you  in  tbis  behall  Given  under  our  signet, 
at  my  Lord's  manor  of  Greenwich,  the  xiiii  day  of  May.  To  our 
trusty  and  right  veU  beloved,  Thomas  Orumvidl,  Squire,  Ckuf 
Secretary  unto  my  Lord  the  King's  Htghness."  • 

Whatever  may  be  said,  whether  to  the  praise  or  disparagement 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  it  should  not  now  pass  unnoticed,  that  no  man, 
either  of  influence  or  office  in  all  England,  ever  so  expressed  him- 
self, while  Tyndale  hved.  Nor  is  this  meiely  a  letter  of  authority ; 
the  sentiments  of  the  writer  appear  throughout,  and  it  also  con- 
veys some  informalion.  From  one  expression  it  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Harman  had  done  much  more  than  coolly  import  the  volumes. 
"With  his  goods  and  policy,  to  his  ^at  hinderuTice  in  this 
world,"  he  had  done  this.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  Hanse  towns,  knows  how  much  bad  been  involved  in  the 
forfeiture  of  his  privileges  as  a  merchant  adventurer.  The  "  Eng- 
lish house,"  like  all  these  towns,  exercised  a  judicial  supeiinteod- 
ence  over  its  members,  and  punished  them  by  a  species  of  com- 
mercial excommunication.  Mr.  Harman  had  evidently  been  suf- 
fering under  this  for  years.  He  had  beea  a  friend  of  the  cauw, 
and  therefore  the  friend  of  Tyndale. 

As  Crumwell  had  been  appointed  "  chief  Secretary  of  State," 
only  one  week  before  the  dale  of  the  preceding  letter,  this  must 
have  been  one  of  his  earliest  acts  in  that  capacity.  But  the  tide 
is  turning  for  a  short  season,  and  so  does  tne  "  chief  Secretary" 
with  it. 

Tunstal,  that  early  opponent,  once  of  great  power,  was  yet  alive, 
and  what  would  he  have  said,  or  not  have  said,  in  1626,  to  su4^ 
a  document,  from  the  Queen  of  England  ?  He  is  now  professedly 
Improving  of  the  Pontiff's  entire  exclusion  from  this  country,  nay, 
and  preaching  this  to  the  people ;  while  there  is  no  word  now  « 
"  the  crafty  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  English 
tongue,  containing  that  pestiferous  and  most  pernicious  poison, 
dispersed  throughout  allour  diocese  of  London,  in  great  numbers." 
But  this  is  the  book  itself,  and  this  is  one  of  the  veiy  men,  who  to 
his  damage  and  loss,  had  so  heartily  imported  it.  The  writer  had 
these  days  in  her  eye,  when  she  took  up  her  pen ;  and  ;^et,  says 
the  Queen,  Harman  was  only  acting  in  character,  and  doiag  only 
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irtiat  he  ou^ht  to  have  done, "  as  a  good  Christiaa  man."  Wolsey 
and  Warbam  were  in  their  graves.  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
Bishop  Fisher  were  in  the  Tower.  Tuostal  and  Gardiner  and 
Stokesly  are  muzzled.  Norfolk,  the  Prime  Minister,  must  wink 
hard.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  requested  to  proceed  forthwidi, 
"the  sooner  at  this  our  request;"  while  Henry  himself,  wilful, 
wayward,  and  reckless  as  he  was,  is,  at  the  least,  occasionally  now 
kept  in  check  by  the  writer  of  this  letter. 

It  was  fit  that  the  very  book  which  had  been  so  vilified,  bo 
trampled  on  and  burnt,  by  the  King,  WoIsey,  Warhara,  and  Tun- 
rtal ;  which  had  been  fastened  in  derision,  by  Sir  Thomas  Mote, 
to  the  garments  of  Tyndale's  brother,  or  the  men  who  were  then 
marcheid  to  the  spot,  where  they  must  cast  it  into  the  flames ; — 
nay,  the  boot  which  had  been  denounced  from  the  Star  Chamber 
by  the  King  mniselfj  should  at  last  meet  with  some  such  notice 
U  this ;  and  that  it  should  proceed  from  the  pen  of  one,  who,  at 
this  moment,  could  turn  the  heart  of  even  such  a  Monarch.  The 
Translator  himself  should  never  be  forgotten,  but  he  never  set  his 
foot  on  English  ground  again ;  the  change  was  the  work  of  no 
human  hand,  ana  more  than  the  finger  of  Providence  was  here. 
Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  for  the  sake  of  His  Blessed  Word,  first 
its  entrance  into  this  country,  and  then  its  efiects,  God  had  shown 
strength  with  his  arm,  and  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination 
of  their  hearts  7 — had  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and 
htmored  a  man  of  low  degree?  Nor  had  the  word,  so  singularly 
introduced,  returned  to  him  void.  Think  of  the  many  whom 
Pryth  had  met  with  in  England  before  his  death,  and  of  the  high 
cbaractei  he  gave  them.  God  had  filled  his  own,  however  poor, 
with  gladness,  though  of  the  rich,  there  was  only  one  at  this  mo- 
moit  to  justify  the  whole  proceeding,  and  thus  far  espouse  the 
hated  though  uninjured  cause. 

This  token  of  regard,  on  the  part  of  Queen  Anne,  was  not  un- 
felt,  by  Tyndale.  He  must  have  known  her  sentiments  as  well  as 
most  men,  and  been  fiilly  apprised  of  her  influence ;  an  influence 
which  had  been  at  once  deprecated  and  dreaded  by  the  old  school 
He  had  learnt  also  of  this  incident  in  sufficient  time  for  him  to  lay 
down  at  the  press,  one  copy  of  his  corrected  New  Testament,  <mi 
vellum.  Beautifully  printed,  with  illuminations,  it  was  bound  in 
blue  morocco,  and  the  Queen's  name,  in  large  red  letters,  equally 
divided,  was  placed  on  the  fore-edges  of  the  top,  side,  and  bottom 
margins  :  thus,  on  the  top,  Anna  ;  on  the  right  margin  fore-edge, 
Regina,  and  on  the  bottom,  Anoli^ — Anne,  Q,ueen  of  England. 

The  Translator,  when  he  put  forth  bis  edition,  in  that  spirit 
which  Christianity  alone  inspires,  sunA  his  own  name;  and  would 
have  done  so  afterwards,  but  for  the  character  and  writings  of  his 
amanuensis,  Roye ;  and  this  year  the  interference  of  Joye ;  but 
here  he  does  so  once  more.  Even  his  name  is  withdrawn,  and 
with  great  propriety,  all  prefatory  matter  is  omitted.  Tyndale 
was  DO  sycophant  There  is  no  dedication, — no  compliment  paid, 
u  there  nerer  ought  to  be,  to  any  human  being,  along  with  God's 
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most  holy  Word.  The  hiatory  of  thla  beautiful  book,  riace  it  irai 
handled  by  Anne  Boleyn,  above  three  hundred  years  ago,  would 
have  interested  any  reader  |  but  all  that  can  here  be  stated  is,  that 
the  last  private  individual  into  whose  possession  it  had  come,  was 
the  late  Rev.  Clayton  Mordaunt  Cracnerode.  After  his  death,  in 
April,  1799,  the  volume  came  into  its  proper  place,  when,  with 
his  iai^e  and  valuable  library,  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  BriUsh 
Museum. 

The  Scriptures,  as  translated  by  Tyndale,  were  now  oomioff 
mote  freely  into  England,  and  were  reading  in  various  places  with 
all  eagemees.  No  man  was  now  molested  abroad,  as  Mr.  Harman 
had  been,  nor  was  any  man  to  be  tormented  at  home,  for  setliog 
or  buying,  possessing,  or  reading  them,  aa  had  been  the  fashion 
too  long,  For  the  moment  at  least,  the  storm  was  changed  into  a 
ccHnparative  calm,  and  it  is  curious  to  contrast  all  this,  with  the 
doings  of  the  Convocation,  which  sat  in  November  and  December. 
By  their  own  jourDal,  it  appears  that  they  addressed  the  King 
before  rising.  This  was  on  the  19th  of  December,  and  exhibited 
a  striking  proof  of  a  house  divided  against  itself.  Their  resolution 
passed  both  Houses  of  Convocation,  in  which  they  all  agreed,  that 
Cranmer  should  make  inBtance,  in  their  names,  to  the  King,  that 
his  Majesty  would  vouchsafe,  for  the  increase  of  the  faith  of  hia 
■ubJBcts,  to  command  that  all  his  subjects  in  whose  possession  any 
books  of  suspected  doctrina  were,  especially  in  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage, imprinted  beyond  or  on  this  side  the  sea,  should  be  warned, 
within  three  moolhs,  to  bring  them  in,  under  a  certain  pain,  to  be 
limited  by  him  !  And  that,  moreover,  his  Majesty  would  vouch* 
safe  to  decree,  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  translated  into  the 
vulgar  tongue  by  some  honest  and  learoed  men,  to  be  nominated 
by  Uie  King,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  people  according  to  their 
learning  ! 

The  first  request  exhibits  the  influence  of  Gardiner  and  Stokesly 
m  the  Convocation,  the  latter  that  of  Cranmer ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  evident  that  the  two  parties  must  have  come  to  a  compromise, 
fat  the  sake  of  each  party  securing,  if  possible,  its  favorite  request, 
or  this  might  be  sl  feeler,  put  forth  to  ascertain,  more  precisely,  th* 
existing  stnte  of  their  maeter's  mind. 
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SECTION    XII. 


mn>U.B  ■  APFSEHBBSKm  AT  AHTVEXr — IMFBISOITMEHT   IR  THE   (USTU   OF   VII.. 

▼OBDB DUTUrCT  UrOEMATIOK  COHVBTBD   TO   CEUHWBLL  AMD   CSABIfKR TBB 

aTBBHUOUS    EXBBTHnU    Vt    TB(NU9    FOTITZ KlMKUKi    HU    OWE    UPE,  BDI  IB 

TAiH — ttkdalb's  FBoeRBas  Dt  pRiBOH — bbrrt's  bufsehact — fisebr  un 

■OBB   F1IJ>   BBFOHB  IT— THB   ODIUM   BKBDIMa CBUMEB   ABT>   TBB   BISHOPS 

THE  BISHOrS  .APPLIED  I«  FOB  A  TBABSLATIOB  07  THB  HEW  TB9TAMBBT — A 
FBUITLESS  ATTEHPT — FBE3H  BDITIOBS  OF  TTBDALB's  TXANSl^TIOH,  FBIlfTBD 
ABD  IMPOBTIBO  TUB  TZAB. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed,  that  there  was  only  one  maa 
hired  to  apprehend  Tyndale,  but  there  was  a  second,  ot  far  greater 
note  as  to  character,  joined  with  him,  both  in  counsel  and  action ; 
"and  so,"  says  Halle,  "be  was  betrayed  aad  taken,  as  manysaid, 
Dot  without  the  help  and  procurement  of  some  Bishops  of  bin 
realm."  The  kelp,  partly  consisting  in  money,  of  which  we  shall 
find,  presently,  there  was  no  lack,  is  to  be  traced,  therefore,  to  this 
source.  The  Bishops,  in  1527,  had  leagued  together  under  WaN 
ham,  and  contributed  to  the  strange  and  fruitlesa  project  of  buy- 
ing up  the  New  Testaments  to  bum  them ;  ana  now,  though 
Warbam  be  gone,  several  survivors,  of  the  same  temper,  were  still 
more  eager  to  consign  the  Translator  himself  to  the  flames.  That 
Stephen  Gardiner,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  bad  succeeded 
against  Fryth,  was  in  the  secret,  and  deeply  concerned  in  the  in- 
trigue, there  will  be  little  or  no  doubt  presently ;  but  i/so,  he  may 
have  been  the  chief,  for  such  was  the  well  known  temper  of  tho 
man.  "Unless,"  says  Bonner,  who  knew  him  well,  "unless  he 
was  the  only  and  chief  inventor  of  any  matter,  he  would  have 
thwartad  it."  Tutored  and  bred  up  under  Wols^,  though  the 
King  and  the  Cardinal,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Crumwell,  had 
not  succeeded,  and  though  abroad  neither  Hackett  or  West,  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot  or  any  other  agent,  had  been  able  to  apprehend 
Tyndale ;  yet,  intimately  acquainted  with  all  circumstances,  with 
persons  and  places,  and  of  great  address,  there  was  no  man  now 
alive,  who  excelled  Gardiner  in  gaining  his  end,  by  secret  and 
nicuitous  methods.  As  his  strength  and  skill  lay  in  fetching  s 
compass,  like  the  gyrations  of  a  hawk  before  pouncing  on  its  prev, 
BO  was  he  much  more  likely  to  succeed  in  ensnaring  Tyndale 
than  any  one  who  had  previously  attempted  it.  At  least,  no 
other  individual  knew  so  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  rising 
discontent  of  monks  and  friars. 

The  men  in  England  selected  on  this  occasion,  were  Henry 
Phillips,  belonging  to  Poole  in  Dorset,  on  the  borders  of  Oardinen 
diocese ;  and  the  other  individual,  in  counsel  with  him,  hitherto 
altogether  unknown,  was  Gabriel  Donne  or  Dunne,  a  monk  from 
Stratford  Abbey,  who  had  proceeded  to  Lourain.  The  former,  a 
good-looking  young  man,  acted  as  the  gentlaman,  and  the  latt«r, 
m  disguise,  as  his  counsellor  and  servant. 
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Certain  parte  of  the  story  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  the 
words  of  Foxe ;  but  we  shall  now  interweave  a  variety  of  other 
particulars,  hitherto  unnoticed  by  any  historian,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  altogether  unknown. 

"  William  Tyndale,  bein^  in  the  town  of  Antwerp,  had  been 
lodged  about  one  whole  year  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Poyntz, 
an  Goglishman,  who  kept  there  a  house  of  English  Merchants ; 
about  which  time  came  thither  one  out  of  England,  whose  name 
was  Henry  Phillips,  his  father  being  a  customer  (belonging  to  the 
custom-house)  of  Pool,  a  comely  fellow,  like  as  he  had  been  a  gen- 
tleman, having  a  servant  with  him  :  but  wherefore  he  came,  or  for 
what  purpose  ne  was  sent  thither,  no  man  could  telL 

"Master  Tyndale  divers  times  was  desired  forth  to  dinner  and 
supper  amongst  merchants ;  by  means  whereof  this  Henry  Phil- 
lips became  acquainted  with  him,  so  that  within  short  space  Mas- 
ter Tyndale  had  a  great  confidence  in  him,  and  brought  him  to  hia 
lodging,  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Poyntz;  and  had  him  also,  once 
or  twice  with  him,  to  dinner  and  supper ;  and  further  entered 
such  friendship  with  him,  that  through  his  procurement  he  lay  in 
the  same  house  of  the  said  Poyntz  ;  to  whom  he  showed,  more- 
over, his  books,  and  other  secrets  of  his  study,  so  bttle  did  Tyn- 
dale then  mistrust  this  traitor  ! 

"  Poyntz,  having  no  great  confidence  in  the  fellow,  asked  Tyn- 
dale how  he  became  acquainted  with  this  Phillips.  Tyndale 
answered,  that  he  was  an  honest  man,  handsomely  learned,  and 
very  conformable.  Then  Poyntz,  perceiving  that  he  bare  such 
fovor  to  him,  said  no  more,  thinking  that  he  was  brought  ac- 
quainted with  him  by  some  fi-iend  of  his.  The  said  Phillips  being 
in  the  town  three  or  four  days,  upon  a  time,  desired  Poyutz  to 
walk  with  him  forth  of  the  town,  to  show  him  the  commodities 
thereof;  and  in  walking  together  without  the  town,  had  commu- 
nication of  divers  things,  and  some  of  the  King's  aflairs ;  by 
which  talk,  Poyntz  as  yet  suspected  nothing,  but  after,  by  the 
sequel  of  the  matter,  he  perceived  more  what  he  bad  intended. 
In  the  meantime,  this  he  well  perceived,  that  he  bare  no  great 
fiivor,  either  to  the  setting  forth  of  any  good  thing,  or  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  King  of  England.  But  after,  when  the  lime  was 
past,  Poyntz  perceived  tliis  to  be  his  mind ;  to  feel,  if  he  could 
perceive  by  him,  whether  he  might  break  with  him  in  the  matter, 
ibr  lucre  of  money,  to  help  him  to  hie  purpose ;  for  he  perceived 
before  that  he  was  monied,  and  would  that  Poyntz  should  think 
no  less;  but  fry  whom,  it  was  unknown.  For  he  had  desired 
Poyntz  before,  to  help  him  to  divers  things,  and  such  things  ashe 
named,  he  reauired  might  be  of  the  best,  'for,'  said  he,  'I  have 
money  enougn:'  but  of  this  talk  came  nothing  but  that  men 
should  think  ne  had  some  things  to  do.  So  it  was  to  be  suspected, 
that  Phillips  was  in  doubt  to  move  this  matter  to  any  of  the  rulers 
or  oncers  of  the  town  of  Antwerp,  for  doubt  it  should  come  to 
the laowledge  of  some  Englishmen,  and  by  the  means  thereof 
Tyndale  should  have  had  warning. 
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"So  PhillipB  went  from  Antwerp  to  the  court  of  Bnimels,  which 
is  from  theoce  twenty-four  (rather  30)  English  miles,  the  King 
having  there  no  AmbasBador ;  for  at  that  time  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Emperor  were  at  a  controversy  for  the  queytion  w- 
twixt  the  King  and  Catherine,  who  wag  aunt  to  the  Emperor ; 
and  the  discord  grew  so  much,  that  it  was  doubted  lest  tbere 
should  have  been  war ;  so  that  Phillips,  as  a  traitor  both  against 
Cfod  and  the  King,  was  there  the  better  retained,  as  also  othec 
traitors  besides  him ;  who  after  he  had  betrayed  Master  Tyndale 
into  their  hands,  showed  himself  likewise  against  the  King^s  own 
person,  and  there  set  forth  things  affainsl  the  King.  To  make 
riiort,  the  said  Phillips  did  so  much  there,  that  he  procured  to 
bring  from  thence  with  him  to  Antwerp,  that  Procurer-general, 
who  is  the  Emperor's  Attorney,  with  certain  other  officers,  as  after 
foUoweth ;  which  was  not  done  with  small  charges  and  expenses, 
from  whomBoever  it  came. 

-  "  Within  a  while  after,  Poyntz  sitting  at  his  door,  PhiUips's  man 
came  to  him,  and  asked  whether  Master  Tyndale  were  there,  and 
said  his  master  would  come  to  him,  and  so  departed ;  but  whether 
his  master,  Phillips,  were  in  the  town  or  nol^  it  was  not  known ; 
but  at  that  time  Poyntz  heard  no  more,  either  of  the  master,  or 
of  the  man.  Withm  three  or  four  days  after,  Poyntz  went  forth 
to  the  town  of  Barrois,  being  eighteen  (rather  24)  English  milep 
from  Antwerp,  where  he  bw]  business  to  do  for  the  space  of  a 
month  or  six  weeks ;  and  in  the  time  of  hia  absence  Henry  Phil- 
Ups  came  again  to  Antwerp,  to  the  house  of  IWnIz,  and  c{»uing 
in,  spake  with  his  wife,  asking  her  for  Master  Tyndale,  and  whe- 
ther he  would  dine  there  with  him ;  saying — '  what  good  meat 
shall  we  have  ?'  She  answered,  '  such  as  the  market  will  give.' 
Then  went  he  forth  again,  as  it  was  thought,  to  provide,  and  set 
the  officers  whom  he  brought  with  him  from  Brussels,  in  the  street, 
and  about  the  door.  Then  about  noon  he  came  again,  and  went 
to  Master  Tyndale,  and  desired  him  to  lend  him  forty  shillings ; 
'  for,'  said  he,  '  I  lost  my  purse  this  momiog,  coming  over  at  the 
passage,  between  this  and  Mechlin.'  So  Tyndale  took  him  forty 
shiUiufs,  which  was  easy  to  be  had  of  him,  if  he  had  it;  for  in 
the  wily  subtillies  of  this  world,  he  was  simple  and  inexperL 

"  Then  said  Phillips, '  Master  Tyndale,  you  shall  be  my  guest 
here  this  day.'  No,  said  Tyndale,  '  I  go  forth  this  day  to  dinner, 
and  you  shall  go  with  me,  and  be  my  guest,  where  you  shall  ha 
welcome.'  So  when  it  was  dinner  time,  Master  Tyndale  went 
forth  with  Phillips,  and  at  the  going  forth  of  Poyntz's  house  was 
a  long  narrow  entry,  so  that  two  could  not  go  in  a  front.  Tyn- 
dale would  have  put  Phillips  before  him,  but  Phillips  would  in  no 
wise,  for  that  he  pretended  to  show  great  humanity,  (courtesy.) 
So  Master  Tyndale,  being  a  man  of  no  great  stature,  went  before, 
and  Phillips,  a  tall  comely  person,  followed  behind  him  ;  who  had 
tet  officers  on  either  side  of  the  door  on  two  seats,  who  being  tbere 
might  see  who  came  in  the  entry ;  and  coming  through  the  same, 
PhilUps  pointed  with  his  finger  over  Master  Tyndale's  head  down 
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to  htm,  that  the  <rfBcera  who  sat  at  the  door  might  see  tliat  il  was 
bft,  whom  ibey  ihould  take  j  as  the  officera  afterwards  told  Poyntz ; 
and  said,  when  ihey  had  laid  him  in  prison,  that  they  pitied  to 
see  his  simplicity,  when  they  took  him.  Then  they  brought  him 
to  the  Emperor's  attorney,  where  he  dined.  Then  came  he,  the 
attorney,  to  the  house  of  Poyntz,  and  seat  away  all  that  was  there 
of  Master  Tyndale's,  as  well  his  bocAce  as  other  things,  and  frcnn 
thence  Tyndale  was  had  to  the  castle  of  V ilvosde,  eighteen  (rather 
23^)  English  miles  from  Antwerp."  Thus  far  at  present  the  nar- 
retire  of  Foxe. 

Mr.  Poyntz  and  his  friends,  among  the  merchaat-adveatiirers 
of  the  English  house,  were  immediately  alive  to  what  had  bap- 

Sened,  and  application,  in  behalf  of  Tyndale,  was  made  without 
elay  to  the  court  of  Brussds,  but  without  effect 
The  state  of  the  Continent,  at  this  period,  having  become  ex- 
ceedingly critical,  with  reg^ard  to  Henry's  personal  security  as  King 
of  England,  it  became  necessary  for  that  dirbion  of  his  Privy 
Council  who  favored  his  movements,  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over 
the  secret  intrigues  of  the  adverse  party,  and  their  correspond enta 
in  foreign  parts.  For  ten  long  years,  it  is  now  very  oteervable, 
Tyndale  had  been  working  abroad,  and  onli/  for  good  ;  to  whom 
the  Monarch  and  his  Ministers  had  been  ever  opposed ;  but  nor, 
another  man  is  becoming  active  and  formidable,  who,  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  abroad  too,  shall  work  only  for  evil;  his 
baneful  influence  extending  not  only  until  the  death  of  the  reigi^ 
kig  King,  but  to  that  of  two  of  his  children.  This  was  Reginald 
Pole,  the  future  Cardinal,  whom  Henry  had  cherished,  ana  edu- 
cated  with  a  princely  munificence,  and  even  kindness,  such  as  ha 
had  never  shown  to  any  other  human  being.  The  cousin  of  the 
King,  and  now  abroad ;  of  polished  manners,  possessed  of  the  best 
education,  having  easy  access  to  the  highest  circles,  wherever  he 
travelled ;  the  vivacity  of  his  genius,  and  his  playful  affability, 
endeared  him  to  alL  His  Majesty,  having  Uterally  made  him  the 
man  he  was,  became  eager  to  have  his  opinions  in  writing,  as  to 
himself  and  his  movements ;  expecting,  ot  course,  that  they  would 
be  entirely  in  his  favw.  Pole  assented,  and  all  the  time  Uving  on 
Henry's  bounty,  carried  oa  the  delusion.  His  opinions  grew  into 
a  volume,  which  he  began  in  January  of  this  year,  and  so  late  as 
June,  he  had  the  profound  hypocriay  to  give  assurances,  in  writ- 
ing,  that  he  meant  to  serve  the  King  in  the  cause  de^red.  Hie 
txwk,  however,  such  as  it  was,  had  wea  completed  in  March,  but 
it  was  retained  for  more  than  twelve  months  after  that,  and  shown 
to  select  enemies,  just  as  if  intended  to  produce  the  more  astound- 
ing effect  on  the  day  of  its  presentation,  next  vaar. 

At  this  time,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tebold,  or  Theobald,  wae 
■eat  to  the  Continent,  to  keep  ao  eye  on  the  movements  of  Pole, 
and  in  his  first  letters  he  Imngs  to  the  notice  of  Crumwell  and 
Cranroer  the  imprieoament  of  Tyndale,  and  aJso  shows  that  the 
writer  bad  had  confidential  intercourse  with  the  men  who  had  been 
insUumoktal  in  effecting  the  Translalor'i  apprehension.    In  hie 
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nut  ootnmuDicalioii,  ihia  Theobald  showa  that  there  is  teSMim  to 
believe  there  were  persons  even  in  Scotland,  concerned  in  the  vila 
plot  to  imprieon  Tvndale.  But  these  men  were  generally  frian, 
and  all  the  friars  hated  Ttndale,  as  they  had  done  Wiclippb, 
with  a  perfect  hatred.  Theobald  aJso  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Tyndale  will  be  put  to  death. 

Previously  to  tneae  letters,  some  appIicaUon  had  been  made  to 
England,  for  the  report  in  Antwerp  was,  that  his  Majesty  had  in- 
terfered, requesting  Tyndale  to  be  sent  back  to  that  city.  It  was 
but  a  groundless  rumor !  But  August  had  now  come,  when  Mr. 
poyntz  wrote  a  most  imploring  letter  to  his  brother  John  in  Eng- 
^amd,  fully  setting  forth  the  facts  respecting  Tyndale's  ccmfinement, 
and  begging  his  brother  to  make  interest  with  tbe  King  to  secure 
bis  hberation.  At  such  a  crisis  it  is  refreshing  to  find  that  there 
was  one  man  true  to  his  crest,  throughout ;  whether  Crumwell  or 
Cranmer  move  or  not.  His  first  step  was  to  send  an  earnest  tetter 
to  hte  brother,  impl(»ing  his  immediate  and  most  zealous  exertion. 
It  is  dated  "  at  Antwerp,  26th  August  1535." 

"  Right  well  beloved  brother, — I  recommend  me  unto  you,  and 
to  [Ann]  your  wife,  trusting  in  God  that  you  be  in  good  heaJth. 
Brother,  the  cause  of  my  writing  to  you  at  this  time  is,  as  eeenu 
to  me,  fw  a  great  matter  concerning  to  the  King's  Grace ;  for 
though  I  am  herein  abiding,  yet  of  very  natural  love  to  the  couo- 
tty  that  I  was  bom  in,  so  abo  for  the  oath  and  obedience  the  which 
every  true  subject  is  bound  by  the  law  of  God  to  have  to  bis  Prince, 
compels  me  to  write  that  thing  [which  I]  know  or  perceive  might 
be  prejudicial  or  hurtful  to  his  most  noble  Grace ; — which  may 
come  through  counsel  of  them,  that  seek  to  bring  their  own  ap- 
pointments to  pass,  under  color  of  pretending  the  King's  honor, 
and  yet  be  as  the  thorns  under  a  goodly  rose, — I  might  say,  very 
tnitors,  in  their  hearts,  reckoning  at  length  to  bring  their  purpose 
to  pass,  as  they  have  always  done,  through  such  means.  Who 
they  be,  I  name  no  man ;  but  it  is  good  to  perceive  it  must  be  the 
Papists,  which  have  always  been  tbe  deceivers  of  the  world,  by 
their  craft  and  juggling. 

"  For  whereas  it  was  said  here,  the  King  had  granted  hit 
gracious  letters  in  the  favor  of  one  William  Tyndale,  for  to  have 
oeai  sent  hither ;  the  which  is  in  prison,  and  like  to  suffer  death, 
except  it  be  through  his  gracious  help.  But  it  is  thought  those 
Utters  be  stopped.'" 

The  presumption,  if  not  the  certainty,  is,  that  it  was  tkia  letter 
which  at  last  took  eSect ;  for  we  have  now  the  proof  that  Tyn< 
dale's  rituation  must  have  been  explained  to  his  Majesty.  Mr. 
John  Poyntz  had  been,  for  twenty  years,  in  &miliar  mtercourse, 
not  <»ily  with  the  Court,  but  the  King ;  be  hod  been  long  about 
the  King's  person,  and  in  the  household,  though  now  at  hu  estate 
in  Essex.  Hence  tlu  style  of  his  brother's  letter.  It  was  to  be  a 
<kreet  corneal  At  all  events,  Crumwell  was  roused  at  lasL  Mr. 
Thomas  Poyntz  continued  at  Antwerp  the  most  zealous  exertiooa 
ia  behalf  of  Tyndale,  and  was  on  the  point  of  suoeeas,  whan  he 
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vas  arrested  at  the  instigation  of  the  same  wretch  who  had  ba- 
trayed  Tyndale,  and  after  being  confined  three  months,  he  man- 
aged to  escape  and  make  bis  way  to  England. 

With  respect  to  Tyndale  himself,  now  in  close  confinement  at 
Tilrorde,  we  are  not  altogether  without  information.  The  fact 
of  hb  imprisonment  was  now  well  known  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Germany ;  and  the  zeal  against  him  was  "  burning  hot,"  es- 
pecially at  Louvain,  a  place  long  celebrated  for  its  ardent  attach- 
meDt  to  the  old  learning.  This  may  easily  be  conjectured  from 
the  men  now  arrayed,  and  apparently  gathered  together  against 
him.  Dunne,  having  fulfilleahis  commission,  and  for  six  months 
done  his  best,  had  leil  for  England ;  but  Phillips  and  Buckenam, 
with  others,  were  still  at  Lourain,  only  twelve  miles  from  Vil- 
vorde ;  and  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  doctors  there,  had  led 
Tyndale  into  discussion.  He,  having  been  permitted  to  redy  io 
writing,  was  not  slow  to  answer.  "There  was,"  says  Foze, 
"  much  writing,  and  great  disputation  to  and  fro,  between  him 
and  them  of  the  University  of  iiouvain ;  in  such  sort,  that  they 
all  bad  enough  to  do,  and  more  than  they  could  well  wield,  to 
answer  the  authorities  and  testimonies  of  the  Scripture,  where- , 
upon  he,  most  pithily,  grounded  his  doctrine." 

They  had,  indeed,  now  laid  Tyndale  in  prison,  but  even  this 
could  by  no  means  prevent  the  progress  of  his  work.  It  must  not 
pass  unobserved,  that  there  came  out  this  year  another,  or  the 
third  edition,  of  his  "  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man,"  and  it  may 
very  safely  be  presumed  not  without  his  approbation,  if  not  concur- 
rence ;  as  it  was  printed  at  Marburg,  where  he  and  Fry  th  had  dwelt 

Another  piece  also  now  appeared,  and  appropriate  to  the  war  then 
waging  with  the  Doctors  of  Louvain.  This  was  Wicliffe's  Wicket, 
or  an  exposition  of  the  words  "  7%is  ia  my  body"  accompanied 
by  Tynaale's  judgment  respecting  the  Testament  of  William 
Tracy.  But  the  most  memorable  circumstance  was,  that  in  this, 
though  the  year  of  Tyndale's  imprisonment,  not  fewer  than  thret 
editions  of  his  New  Testament  came  from  the  [vess. 

The  situation  of  England  at  this  tune  was  very  critical  Heniy 
was  the  head  of  a  parU  only,  many  of  his  subjects  adhering  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  It  was  now  high  treason  for  any 
man  to  question  the  dignity  of  the  King,  or  to  call  him  a  heretic, 
and  the  reign  of  terror  was  established.  On  the  4tb  of  May, 
1535,  five  individuals  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  for 
treason ;  these  were  a  monk,  a  vicar,  and  three  priors,  all  natives 
of  England ;  but,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  as  many  as 
nineteen  men,  and  six  women,  were  arraigned.  These  were 
Hollanders,  and  not  fewer  than  fourteen  of  the  number  were  con- 
denmed  and  burnt  for  heresy ;  though  the  fear  felt  must  have 
been  respecting  their  political  influence.  Again,  oo  the  19th  of 
June,  three  monks,  of  the  Charter-house,  in  London,  were  hanged 
for  treason,  all  of  whom  were  executed  in  their  htxbils ;  but  still, 
these  revolting  cruelties  could  not  shake  the  resolute  minds  of  two 
far  more  eminent  men,  finnly  opposed  to  the  title  on  which  tb* 
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King  now  doated.  These  were,  Fta/ter,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
So"  TTiomas  More. 

Fisher  was  arraigned  before  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  the  judges, 
Crumwell,  and  three  peers ;  and  that,  loo,  as  the  late  Bisnop  of 
Rochester;  for  since  Cramner's  appointment,  the  Legislature  nad 
made  and  unmade  Bishops,  denymg  all  right  to  any  other  au- 
thority. Fisher  had  entertained  no  objections  to  Henry's  strange 
title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  and  most  probably  had  assisted 
him  to  attain  it ;  hut  the  present  claim  to  he  "  Head  of  the 
Church,"  was  out  of  the  question  with  him,  and  firmly  denied. 
The  indictment  for  what  they  then  called  treason,  having  been 
found  against  him  on  the  11th  of  June,  he  was  tried  on  the  17th, 
uid  beheaded  on  the  morning  of  the  22d ;  his  head  afterwards, 
with  shameful  barbarity,  having  been  placed  in  terrorem  on  Lon- 
don Bridge. 

A  more  notable  person  was  soon  to  follow :  for  this  oath  must 
also  be  tendered  to  the  laity.  At  the  yery  top  of  the  liat,  in  point 
of  reputed  talents,  eloquence,  and  character,  stood  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  to  him  the  oath  of  succession  was  now  administered. 
Like  Fisher,  he  proposed  to  swear  to  the  act,  and  not  to  the  pre- 
amble ;  but  this  similarity  of  sentiment  only  the  more  excited  the 
King's  suspicion  and  fear,  that  there  was  lurking  treason,  and  far 
more  involved,  in  this  second  firm  refusal,  than  met  the  ear. 

To  uphold  that  system,  which,  in  England,  was  now  tottering 
to  its  base.  More  had  labored  like  another  Hercules.  Many  a  te- 
dious sheet  had  be  penned,  night  and  day,  and  many  a  thrust  had 
he  aimed  at  our  Translator ;  and  yet  now  he  must  die  before  him, 
and  soon  follow  that  Bishop  to  the  grave,  who  had  so  early 
preached  in  St.  Paul's  against  the  books  of  the  new  learning. 


bv  which  he  had  hoped  to  ensnare  others,  was  his  own  foot  taken. 
He  had  been  eager  to  prove  that  Tyndale  and  his  followers  ought 
to  be  held,  guilty  of  treason,  as  well  as  heresy ;  and  now,  for  nis 
ovm  opinions,  he  is  held  to  be  guilty  of  that  very  crime ;  while 
the  monarch,  whose  honor  and  dignity  he  had  been  professedly  so 
eager  to  uphold,  now  stands  in  his  way,  and  barbarously  exacts 
his  life.  Nor  do  the  tokens  of  return  lor  past  oSences  end  here. 
Sir  Thomas,  when  in  power,  had  been  severe  in  the  extreme,  to- 
wards his  Majesty's  sunjects,  putting  them  to  death  for  what  mey 
called  heresy,  upon  old  if  not  obsolete  statute,  without  application 
for  the  King's  writ  or  sanction ;  and  now  that  the  King,  although 
Cranmer  and  others  were  alike  eager  to  save  him,  had  made  a 
new  lav,  to  which  every  knee  must  bow,  and  he  will  on  no  ac- 
count Buflfer  his  old  Cnancellor  to  escape.  The  first  >lay  Lord 
Chancellor  for  the  last  125  years,  must  therefore  be  the  first  lay- 
man to  sufi'er  death  at  this  crisis.  He  had  been  first  sentenced  to 
be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  as  a  traitor,  but  this  decree  was 
changed  into  that  of  decapitation,  and  he  sufiered  accordingly  on 
the  6th  of  July  in  the  fifly-sixth  year  of  his  age.  "  In  both  cases," 
Bays  Southey,  "  the  work  of  retribution  may  £e  acknowledged ;  aa 
13 
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penecutora  both  sufferers  had  sinned,  and  both  died  as  tmjttttly 
BB  they  had  brought  others  to  death.     The  consideration  is  im- 

girtant  in  a  Christian's  view,  but  it  affords  no  excuse,  no  palliatioD, 
r  the  crime."  Certainly  not,  nor  will  the  odium  of  the  death  of 
both  these  men  ever  cease  to  recoil  upon  the  royal  murderer. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  Henry  the  Eighth  could  never 
have  brought  hia  haughty  spirit  down  so  low,  as  to  bow  to  Luther- 
anism,  after  having  so  written  against  Luther,  nay  even  to  him ; 
for  once  on  a  time,  not  long  s^o,  he  would  have  disdained  the  very 
idea.  But  the  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  and  now,  especially,  as 
"  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,"  felt  constrained  to  look  aJfter 
his  own  personal  safety.  During  the  last  six  months  of  this  year, 
therefore,  earnest  court  was  paid  to  the  Lutheran  States  of  Ger- 
many ;  though,  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  England,  it  must  be 
evident  that  there  could  not  be  one  religious  motive,  or  any  sincere 
legard  to  Chrisiiaoity  in  all  this.  It  was  simph'  because  an  al- 
liance with  these  States  might  prove  the  most  effectual  and  vexa- 
tious check  to  Charles  T. ;  and  it  eo  happened,  that  there  was  no 
man  io  England  so  likely  to  open  the  way  into  their  confidence 
a»  Robert  Barnes — a  violent  Lutheran,  the  personal  friend  and 
acquaintance  of  Luthei,  as  well  as  Melancth<Hi  and  others.  He 
had  resided  for  years  in  Germany,  and  knew  all  the  leading  par- 
ties well.  And  so  now,  to  serve  a  purpose,  be  must  be  the  envoy 
of  Henry  Vlll.  to  these  very  men ;  for  though  he  bad  to  do  wim 
the  Elector  and  other  civil  rulers,  great  court  must  be  paid  to  the 
former,  and  that,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Barnes. 

From  the  be^ning,  Hemy's  chie(  if  not  sole  oUect,  in  seeking 
alliance  with  these  parUea,  was  to  strengthen  himself  a^inst 
the  Emperor ;  but  when  the  aegociations  began,  the  question  of 
his  divorce,  which  Barnes,  no  doubt,  bad  been  laboring  to  solve, 
stood  io  the  way ;  and  of  this  the  Germans  could  not  approve. 
In  short,  as  the  cruelly  of  Francis  had  prevented  any  alliance,  so 
we  shall  find  a  worse  display  on  Henry's  part,  produce  the  same 
effect,  in  a  few  months.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  saw 
HeUncthon. 

It  was  now  precisely  five  years  since  "  the  translation  of  Scrip- 
ture," said  to  be  "  corrupted  by  William  Tyndale,  as  well  in  Uie 
Old  Testament  as  in  the  New,"  had  been  denounced  by  the  King 
of  England  and  his  Bishops,  "  as  utterly  to  be  repelled,  rejected, 
and  put  away  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  not  to  oe  suf- 
fered to  get  abroad  among  his  Majesty's  subjects."  But  the  cause 
of  Tyndale  was  that  of  a  higher  power,  and  as  evidently  for  Ike 
people.  Nothing,  however,  had  been  done,  in  the  meanwhile,  to 
furnish  any  other  translation ;  nay,  at  that  lime,  these  men  bad 
the  daring  impiety  to  say  to  the  people  at  large — "you  cannot  re- 
quire or  demand  Scripture  to  be  divulged  in  the  English  tongue, 
otherwise  than  upon  the  discretion  of  your  superiors ;  so  as  whea- 


Boever  they  think  in  their  conscience  it  may  do  you  good,  they 
may  and  do  well  to  give  it  unto  you :  and  whenaoever  it  shaU 
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Mem  otherwue  unto  tfaetn,  tltey  do  amiss  ia  suffering  you  to  have 
it ! !''  They  then  said  also,  that  this  King  of  theirs  "  did  openly 
say  and  protest,  thai  he  would  cause  the  New  Teatament  to  be, 
by  leaxnM  men,  faithfully  and  purely  translated  into  the  English 
tongue;  to  the  intent  he  might  have  it  in  his  hands  ready  to  be 
given  to  his  people,  as  he  migkt  see  their  marmera  and  behaviour 
meet,  apt,  and  convenient  to  receive  the  same !  /"  At  the  aame 
time,  they  took  care  to  inform  the  people  that  the  King  "  thlnketh 
in  his  conscience,"  and  that  \>j  their  "deliberation  and  advice, 
that  in  not  suffering  the  Scripture  to  be  then  divulged  in  Enghsh, 
hadidweUir' 

By  the  good  proridenc«  of  God,  we  have  seen  that  seven  years 
before  16%,  Tyndale  had  resolved  that  his  countrymen  should 
actually  possess  the  Divine  Word ;  and  thus  come  to  know  more 
of  the  Scripture  than  such  men  as  these ;  and  at  both  husband- 
men and  artizans  had  been  brought  before  Tunstal,  Bishop  of 
London,  bo  eariv  as  1538,  Tyndale,  c<Hife8sedly,  had  labored  with 
great  effect.  For  nine  years  past  we  have  seen  one  edition  after 
another  coming  into  the  country. 

But  DOW,  at  the  last,  it  seemed  as  if  something  were  actually 
going  to  be  done,  and  by  Henry's  learned  men.  ]^en  the  Bishop 
of  Winchesta-  said  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  "  had  been  spend- 
ing a  great  labour  in  translating  Luke  and  John  !"  This  was  an 
incident  by  far  too  remarkable  to  pass  now  without  farther  notice ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  it  admits  of  an  explanation,  fully  as  curious 
as  the  ffict  itself  In  the  Convocation  last  December,  the  neces- 
sity for  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  bad  been  urged,  while  all 
other  books  of  suspected  heretical  doctrine  were  to  be  called  in 
within  three  months ;  and  though  nothing  was  done  as  to  the  lat- 
ter design,  the  King  seeips  to  have  been  addressed  as  to  the  for- 
mer. This  was,  in  fact,  a  second  implication  of  all  that  Tyndale 
had  translated  or  written.  One  is  curious,  therefore,  to  observe 
the  first  attempt  of  these  men,  standing  as  it  does,  in  contrast  with 
the  hitherto  unaided,  nay,  despised  exertltHis  of  the  persecuted  and 
now  imprisoned  Translator  and  patriot. 

In  proceeding  with  the  plan,  Cramner  took  an  existing  transla- 
tion,— Tyndale's,  of  course,  for  as  yet  there  was  no  other,— and 
having  divided  it  into  eight  or  ten  parts,  he  got  them  transcribed. 
These  he  transmitted  to  so  many  Bishops,  the  best  learned,  ac- 
companied by  a  request,  that  each  part  should  be  returned  to  him, 
with  their  corrections,  hy  a  certain  day.  The  time  appointed  hav- 
ing arrived,  every  portion,  includmg  Gardiner's  no  doubt,  is  said 
to  nave  been  returned  to  Lambeth,  with  one  exception — the  Acta 
of  the  Apoatles,  which  had  been  assigned  to  StokesJy.  Craimier 
uien  sent  to  Fulham,  for  the  corrected  manuscript ;  but  Stokesly, 
fax  less  compliant  than  Gardiner,  not  being  then  in  such  fear  of 
court  favOT,  or  of  his  neck,  only  made  the  following  reply.  "  I 
marvel  what  my  Lord  of  Cfanterburtf  meaneth,  thai  he  thua  abua- 
eth  the  people,  in  giving  them  liberty  to  read  the  Scripturea ; 
which  doth  nothing  elae  but  infect  them  with  heresy.     I  have  fr*> 
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stowed  never  an  hour  upon  my  portion,  and  never  vnU.  And, 
therefore,  my  Lord  shall  have  his  book  back  again  ;  for  I  never 
will  be  guilty  of  bringing  the  simple  people  into  error."  When 
the  Archbishop  was  informed  of  Lhis  ilncourteouB  speech,  he  mereljr 
observed — "  I  marvel  that  my  Lord  of  London  is  so  froward,  thai 
he  will  not  do  as  other  men  do." — "  Why,  ae  for  that,"  said  Law- 
ney,  oaeof  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  chaplains,  whostood  by, — "Your 
Grace  must  consider  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  a  porticHi  of 
the  New  Testament.  Peradventure,  my  Lord  of  London  knows 
that  Christ  has  left  him  no  legacy,  and  therefore  he  prudently  re- 
solves to  waste  no  time  upon  that  which  will  bring  him  no  profit ! 
Or  it  may  be,  as  the  Apostles  were  a  company  of  poor  illiterate 
men.  My  Lord  of  London  diadaineth  to  concern  himself  about 
their  Acts !" 

That  such  an  attempt  as  this  should  have  entirely  failed,  can 
excite  no  surprise ;  and  it  not  only  did  so,  but  Cranmer  ever  after- 
wards, from  this  moment,  despaired  of  obtaining  a  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  by  any  such  means ;  and  of  this  he  will  himself  io- 
form  us,  two  years  hence.  These  men  of  name  and  pretenaioD 
roust  stand  aside,  foe  never  shall  even  a  single  book  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  be  conveyed  to  their  country  by  one  of  them. 

In  contract,  therefore,  once  more,  to  these  prelates,  whether  in 
Convocation,  as  in  1634,  or  out  of  it,  as  in  1535,  in  the  printing 
press  of  Antwerp  we  can  discover  no  pause  or  hesitation ;  no  sym- 
pathy whatever  with  the  scruples  of  the  blind  in  England,  or  any 
fear  of  the  enemy  in  Antwerp  itself.     During  last  year  and  the 

S resent,  not  fewer  than  seven  if  not  eight  editions  of  Tyndale's 
few  Testament  had  issued  from  the  press  t  Nor  was  any  printer 
ever  prosecuted,  save  the  first  in  1526,  or  Christopher  of  Endnoven. 
Thiui,  if  the  Translator  himself  throughout  the  whole  of  even  this 
year  continued  to  war  with  the  enemies  of  Divine  truth  on  the 
Continent,  it  was  as  if  "  the  stars  in  their  courses"  were  fighting 
with  England ;  nor  was  there  to  be  any  truce  in  this  contest  liU 
the  enemy  was  overcome,  nay  overruled,  and  constrained  to  accept 
of  the  long-proffered  boon. 

But  is  it  possible  that  this  could  have  been  ptirt  of  Tyndale's 
occupation  vrithin  the  walls  of  the  castle  at  Vilvorde?  While 
warring  with  these  Doctors  of  Louvain,  on  the  one  hand,  was  he, 
on  the  other,  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  earnest  pity  for  the 
ploughboy  and  husbandmen  of  Gloucestershire  ?  If  the  conjec- 
ture be  well  founded,  and  Tyndale  himself  had  to  do  with  this  edi- 
tion, it  is  but  seldom  that,  in  the  history  of  any  man,  such  an  in- 
stance of  the  true  sublime  can  be  produced.  The  book  has  never 
been  assigned  to  any  Antwerp  pnnter ;  but  if  Tyndale  only  fiir- 
nished  a  list  of  words,  to  be  employed  whenever  they  occurred  in 
the  translation,  the  volume  ctmld  have  been  printed  in  Holland  or 
any  other  place  in  Brabant. 

At  all  events,  the  book  comes  before  us  in  the  light  of  a  step  in 
advance,  or  additional  triumph.     The  Translator  was  "  suffering 
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trouble  as  an  evil  doer,  even  unto  boods ;  bmt  the  Woid  of  God 
waa  not  bound,"  nor  to  be  bouod. 

To  (hose  who  have  not  before  been  acquainted  with  the  hbtory 
of  the  English  Bible,  and  in  conclusioD  of  the  year  1535,  one  fact 
remains  to  be  stated,  which  lauat  occasion  some  surprise.  For 
some  time  past,  there  had  l>een  another  translation  of  the  Script- 
urea  into  English  in  progress,  which  was  now  completed.  From 
the  degree  of  mystery  which  still  hangs  over  it,  the  undertaking 
must  have  been  conducted  with  great  privacy ;  but  it  is  a  curious 
and  not  unimportant  circumstance,  scarcely  before  observed,  if  in- 
deed at  all  known,  in  connection  with  the  late  Lord  ChanceUor, 
so  barbarously  put  to  death  by  Henry,  in  July ;  that,  though  not 
a  party  concerned  in  the  coat,  while  yet  alive,  oa^,  long  before 
his  death,  and  at  the  very  time  he  was  writing  against  Tyndale, 
with  this  proceeding  he  may,  if  not  must,  have  been  acquainted 
all  along,  even  from  its  origin  !  From  a  single  line  throughout 
his  many  pages,  no  one  could  have  imagined  this ;  but  the  evi- 
dence will  come  before  us  in  due  time. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  on  the  11th  of  October  that  the  last  sheet 
was  put  to  press,  under  the  eye  of  Miles  Coverdale.  Printed,  aa 
it  had  been,  abroad,  copies  could  not  have  been  ready  for  importa- 
tion to  England,  till  about  the  opening  of  next  year,  at  the  soon- 
est ;  but  if  any  had  reached  this  country,  at  whatever  time,  the 
book,  owing  to  very  peculiar  circumstances,  to  be  explained,  could 
not  have  been  shown  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  before  the  month  of 
June.  This,  indeed,  was  the  earliest  moment ;  for,  most  proba- 
bly, it  was  not  presented  to  the  King  till  much  later  in  that  year. 


S  ECTION  XIII 


— THE   qUSEKS — 
:     TBSATMEITT     SEVUWXD— BEK 

CBARACTEB THE  KEWOK  UHTaECEDEMTED  CONVOC AXIOM — LITIMBH  FBEACHInC 

BEFORE  IT STATE  OF  FABTIE9  THERE OLD  AED  KEW  (.EABHIIIO FBUCEEDIiIGS 

a   COKVOCATIOS THE  FIBST    ARTICLBS CBUMWBLL'b    TlRflT    IHnjllCTIOIIS BO 

BIBLB  MERTIOSBD— moALS's  LATTBR  DATS aOHE  IHO  ASBOAS  HOW  DEEPLT 

UPUCATBD THE  MABTTBDOM  OF  TTVDALB — BIS    BERSTOLEHT    COARACTEB 

Hia  SEWARD— TUB  DRLr  FBOaFBROOB    CAOBE,  OK    TEE   TBAB.  WBICH  EXCEU.ED 
ALL  THE  FBECEDIMO. 

Parliament,  after  being  prorc^ued  since  December  1534,  was 
opened  at  last  on  the  4th  February.  The  long  recess  was  chiefly 
swing  to  the  plague,  which  had  appeared  in  diflerent  parts  of  Lon- 
don in  August  and  September,  or  which  Audley,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, was  not  a  little  afraid.  But  the  Monarch  must  now  be 
gratified  in  his  thirst  for  more  money  ;  and  to  prepare  the  country 
for  the  bold  step,  already  determined,  the  report  of  the  visitors  of 
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Monaateriea  waa  laid  before  ParliemeDt  The  idleness  and  de- 
pravity of  theii  iaraates  were  depicted,  their  waste  and  iDisappli- 
cation  of  funds,  their  frauds  and  follies ;  and,  unqueationablv,  there 
were  great  abuses ;  but  it  was  not  on  account  of  these  tnat  the 
monastic  institutions  were  briAen  up.  The  abuses  furnished  an 
excellent  handle  or  pretext;  but  the  position  of  the  Kin^  led  him 
to  apprehend  war  with  the  Emperor,  if  not  invasioD,  and  he  must 
have  supplies.  The  "  Court  of^AugmeutatioD  of  the  Kingfa  Beve- 
nue"  was  established,  to  receive  the  surrenders  of  monasteries,  and 
tiansferB  of  property  to  the  crown,  and  all  monasteries  whose  anan- 
al  income  did  not  exceed  £200,  were  suppressed.  Their  number 
amounted  to  376,  which  brought  £100,000  into  the  royal  coffers, 
and  £33,000  of  annual  revenue  ;  or  a  sum  equal  to  a  million  and 
a  half  in  our  day,  and  above  £400,000  a-year.  At  the  same  time, 
the  targer  monasteries  and  abbeys  were  arttiiUy  commended,  and 
many  of  those  monks  or  nuns  who  were  turned  adrift,  had  it  in 
their  (^ion  to  repair  to  ihem.  This  was  dcme  in  order  to  sooths 
or  beguile  the  mitred  Abbots,  though  the  formidable  extent  of  the 
"court"  established,  might  have  snown  that  matters  were  not  to 
stop  here.  Perhaps  it  was  this  that  suggested  the  often-quoted 
remark,  ascribed  to  Stokesly,  Bishop  of  London,  that  "  these  lesser 
houses  were  as  thorns,  soon  pluckeo  up,  but  the  great  Abbots  were 
like  putrified  old  oaks ;  yet  they  must  needs  follow,  and  so  would 
others  do  in  Christendom,  before  many  years  were  past." 

Several  other  acts  of  inferior  moment  having  been  dispatched, 
this  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  14th  of  April,  after  it  had  sat 
for  a  period  of  six  years,  bv  repeated  and  unequal  prorogations. 
It  had  abundantly  answered  Henry's  varied  puntosee,  but  now  its 
pliancy  must  have  been  somewhat  doubtful ;  otherwise,  why  was 
it  dissolved  7  During  the  entire  session  ofthe  Parliament  just  dis- 
solved, one  of  the  darkest  plots  which  marked  the  reign  of  this  licen- 
tious Monarch,  had  been  proceediog  in  secrecy  so  profound,  as  to 
be  unknown  to  any  of  its  future  victims. 

At  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday  the  7th  of  January,  Q.ueen  Cath- 
arine died  at  Kimbolton,  an  event  from  which,  perhaps,  Queen 
Anne  might  augur  a  Uttle  more  security,  and  yet  even  this  ii 
doubtful,  for  before  this,  she  had  perceived  that  the  affections  of 
Henry  had  begun  to  waver.  He  had  tormented  all  Eurt^M,  it  is 
true,  and  waited  six  rears  that  he  might  gain  her  hand,  and  this, 
in  other  cases,  would  have  been  goM  security  for  steadiness  of 
attachment ;  but  the  man  she  had  married  was  not  to  be  judged 
of  by  ordinarv  rules. 

And  now  tne  plot  was  laid  to  put  Anne  to  death  to  make  room 
for  another  Queen.  The  guilt  of  this  murder  must  be  charged 
directly  and  without  palliation  upon  Henry  himself,  notwithstand- 
ing the  evidence  whicn  is  furnished  that  her  removal  was  eamestly 
•ought  by  the  enemies  of  the  "  new  learning,"  who  justly  r^ardea 
her  as  friendly  to  the  introduction  of  the  Scriptures  into  England. 
Of  her  entire  innocence  of  all  semblance  of  the  crimes  imputed 
to  her,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,  but  she  was  condemned  to 
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datth,  and  Bufleied  va  the  scaffold,  to  the  unspeakable  ehame  of 
the  monster  to  whose  passion  she  was  a  martyr. 

On  the  day  of  her  death  the  King  put  on  white  for  mounuDg, 
and  the  very  next  day  was  married  to  Jane  Seymour. 

The  moment  of  exultation  for  the  rotaries  of  "  ihe  old  learn- 
ing" had  now  arrived ;  for,  in  their  feeble  apprehension,  the  greatest 
(mtade  to  its  revival,  had  been  the  influence  of  Queen  Anne 
with  the  King,  and  other  individuals.  She  was  now  removed, 
and  the  leanings  of  her  successor,  Jane  8.eymour,  could  not  as  yet 
be  divined;  though  her  having  consented  to  nuptials  the  very 
luxt  day  after  her  predecessor's  execution,  was  certainly  well  cal- 
culated to  deceive  them,  and  inspire  hope.  As  for  the  King,  he 
must  have  now  been  rejoicing  in  the  full  accompUshment  of  hi* 
wishes. 

But  see  the  walchfiil  providence  of  God !  It  was  on  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday,  or  only  the  fourth  day  after  Anne  Boleyn's  death, 
that  the  book  of  Cardinal  Pole  was  first  presented  to  Henry. 
"  The  work,"Bays  Pole  himself^ "  ia  divided  into  four  books.  In  the 
first,  I  refiite  the  Supremacy  the  King  has  taken  on  himself:  the 
second  asseru  the  prerc^ativea  of  the  See  of  Rome :  in  the  third,  / 
ttmnd  in  the  Kin^a  ear  the  vmce  which  (he  guiltleaa  blood  ha 
has  shed,  and  the  horror  of  hie  other  actions,  raises  up  to  Heaven 
against  him.  Having  thus  discharged  what  I  owed  to  truth 
and  my  country's  welfare,  in  the  last  part  I  cast  myself  at  the 
King's  feet ;  I  conjure  him  to  take  in  good  part  what  1  have  writ- 
ten, as  it  proceeded  from  zeal  and  affection  P'  The  author  is  aa 
Intler  against  Queen  Anne  as  he  is  against  Henry ;  and  by  "guilt- 
less blood,"  he  referred,  of  course,  to  the  execution  of  others ;  but 
the  book  having  been  reserved  till  now,  and  not  presented  till 
immediately  after  such  a  cruel  tragedy  as  that  which  we  have 
recorded,  might  well  give  a  keener  edge  to  the  charge  of  shedding 
innocent  blood.  So  far  as  argument  is  attempted,  the  work  is 
not  disti aguish ed,  or  even  for  its  sophistry ;  but  in  point  of  acri- 
m<Hiy  and  virulence,  of  all  that  was  ever  addressed  to  the  ear  of 
the  unprincipled  monarch,  it  stands  unrivalled.  The  rank  of  the 
author,  and  nis  relation  to  the  King,  gave  the  work  a  degree  of 
importance,  which  made  it  the  more  formidable  and  dangerous: 
while  the  recollection,  by  Henry,  that  he  had  actually  reared  and 
qualified  the  writer  for  thus  attacking  him,  must  have  rendered 
the  language  galling  in  the  extreme. 

His  Majesty  might  now  reflect,  or  not  reflect,  on  all  that  he  bad 
dme ;  but  the  end  being  gained,  for  which  so  much  blood  had 
been  shed,  there  was  stiU  time  sufficient  left,  for  all  the  other  per- 
petrators to  repose  themselves. 

It  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  character  and  memory  of 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  to  expose  the  wickedness  of  that  conspiracy, 
which  had  been  formed  against  her  Ufe.  The  profound  secrecy 
at  the  proceedings,  till  the  moment  when  all  things  were  ready 
for  explosion — Cranmer  carefully  kept  in  the  dark,  till  there  could 
be  no  retrograde  step — and  then  the  movements  as  rapid  as  they 
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were  terrible — the  complexioD  of  the  men  who  had  beea  selected 
for  the  first  secret  commisaion — the  character  of  the  iudgee  ap- 
pointed — of  the  Peers  so  carefully  selected,  and  amountiag  to  only 
the  half  of  the  entire  peerage — the  trial  within  the  Tower^the 
exclusion  of  spectators,  first  from  the  trial,  and  tlien  from  the 
execution — the  caution,  if  not  cowardice,  both  of  Crumwell  and 
even  Kingston  himself, — in  short,  there  ie  not  aao  solitary  step  in 
the  entire  course,  from  first  to  last,  which  is  not  pregnant  with 
suspicion  or  wrong.  The  evit  intent  was  never  more  faring,  tux 
a  case  of  premeditated  murder  more  fully  established.  At  the 
time,  therefore,  the  transactions  were  viewed  with  indignation  is 
oUier  countries.  They  at  once  made  the  Germans  pause  with 
horror.  Melancthon  and  Bucer  abandoned  all  idea  of  setting  their 
fool  on  English  ground.  The  former  regarded  ^ueen  Anne  as 
innocent;  and  when  the  profusion  of  bloodshed  was  observed, 
Erasmus,  now  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  had  aheachf' 
described  the  country  as  one  where  the  moat  intimate  fiiends  were 
fearful  of  conversing  with  each  other. 

Ajb  yet,  however,  the  death  of  Anne  remains  to  be  accounted 
for ;  and  the  mystery  to  be  dispelled.  That  the  scheme  was  fuUjr 
arranged,  that  it  was  deeply  laid,  is  evident;  as  well  as  that  "the 
May-day  scene,"  with  which  most  historians  have  commenced 
this  tragedy,  was  merely  a  Unit  in  the  chain,  and  one  worthy  of 
any  Romaa  Emperor  in  the  height  of  his  cruelty.  But  still  tha 
question  returns, — what  was  the  cause  of  this  cruel  outrage  1  The 
King  himself  was,  of  course,  the  chief  delinquent ;  but  he  could 
not  proceed  without  assistance,  and  if,  before  referring  to  the 
Queen  herself,  we  turn  to  the  parties  concerned  in  her  death,  they, 
ti^ether,  may  assist  us  to  some  correct  understanding.  Henry 
intended  one  thing,  and  the  men  around  him,  another ;  but  tha 
purposes  of  both  involved  the  removal  of  the  Ctueen.  Her  death 
once  accomplished,  the  former  went  on  his  way  carousing ;  the 
latter  party  were  foiled  in  their  ultimate  design.  As  for  the  King, 
Queen  Anne's  "greatest  guilt,"  says  Fuller,  "consisted  in  his  better 
£itncying  another ;"  and  though  be  and  Crumwell  wilt  presently  out- 
Wit  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  learning,  meanwhile  no  scruple  had 
bent  felt  at  employing  them  throughout  this  bloody  scene. 

The  sentiments  and  feelings  of  this  party,  need  not  now  be  ex- 

Silatned,  but  its  position  at  toe  moment,  demands  notice.  The 
act  was  that  they  were  then  o|^osed  to  both  King  and  Queen. 
The  former,  in  his  royal  progress  was  still  shaking  to  its  founda- 
tions what  they  regarded  as  the  good  old  cause.  For  five  years  past, 
the  clergy  had  been  paying  his  Majesty  above  £30,000  annually, 
as  the  price  of  their  pardon,  and  tney  were  still  smarting  undN 
their  last  instalment ;  when  behold,  here  comes  Crumwell  in  this 
last  Parliament,  and  having  opened,  on  a  large  scale,  his  "  Gourl 
of  Augmentation  of  the  King's  revenue,"  he  had  already  laid  low 
376  monasteries,  or,  as  they  styled  them,  "  religious  houses."  Be- 
tween these  men  and  their  friends  in  foreign  parts,  there  was  a 
kindred  sympathy  as  to  the  importance  of  this  royal  progress  being 
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■layed.  Here,  however,  and  fall  in  their  my,  stood  the  Q,ueen, 
whose  ]Hiiici|Jee  and  ptocedure  ioA  been  alike  obnozioua.  These 
will  be  explained  presently,  but  she  had  goae  much  too  far  to  be 
viewed  by  the  zealots  for  "  the  old  teaminr"  without  the  keenest 
wavy  and  malice.  The  moment  for  working  on  the  wavering 
paaaiona  of  the  King  had  at  iasl  come,  and  the  two  parties  con- 
spiring together,  Queen  Anne's  down&U  was  inevitable. 

Whatever  may  be  said,  when  summing  up  her  character,  it  was 
certainly  no  slight  testimony  to  the  weight  of  her  influence  now, 
that  it  was  so  felt  at  a  distance,  as  weU  as  at  home.  She  had 
enjoyed  the  honor  of  bdng  hated,  from  the  Pontiff  downwards ; 
and  if  the  malice  cherished  at  home,  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
in  league  with  a  kindred  feeling  abroad,  it  is  difficuh  to  say  what 
ftirUier  proof  the  most  fastidious  can  desire,  as  to  the  solution  (A 
this  catastrophe. 

Manuscript  letters,  still  happily  preserved,  here  come  to  our  aid, 
and  at  once  suggest  a  few  pointed  questions,  in  explanation,  from 
tiiis  party>  Gardiner,  Qaeen  Anne's  arch-enemy,  however  eager 
for  tne  divorce,  it  is  granted,  was  not  at  home ;  but  what  was 
more  to  his  purpose,  he  was  in  Fiance,  or  on  the  way  between 
England  and  ludy ;  and  thus  could  not  fail  to  have  his  share  in 
what  was  going  on  for  some  time,  since  Rome  itself  was  so  fully 
informed.  While,  then,  dueen  Anne  was  still  only  lying  pale  ana 
languid,  in  confinement^  what  was  involved  in  Sir  Gregory  Caasati 
conferring  with  the  Pontiff  about  Henry's  Tnarrvige,  and  then  writ- 
ing to  his  Majesty  himself,  so  early  as  the  30th  of  February! 
How  was  it  that  Richard  Pate,  the  English  ambassador  with  the 
Emperor,  was  writing  to  the  King  in  cypher  and  so  early  aa  the 
13tb  of  April  about  legitimating  the  Princess  Mary,  and  what 
meant  the  ambassador,  in  pressing  the  sut^ect  with  vehemence  t 
But  above  aH,  on  the  17th  of  May,  or  the  day  on  which  they  were 
mitting  Lord  Rochfiwd  and  others  to  death,  and  harassing  the 
Queen  at  Lambeth,  by  whoee  instructions  or  instigation  was  it, 
that  Caasali  was  eamestiy  reporting  progress  to  the  Pontiff?  That 
wry  day,  as  far  distant  as  Rome,  he  was  narrating  to  him  the 
acceptable  tidings  of  the  Q,ueeD,  with  her  brother  and  others,  hav- 
ir^  been  thrown  into  prison.  And  what  was  the  reply  of  Paul 
the  Third,  the  same  man  who  within  the  last  nine  months  had 
framed  such  a  Bull  against  Henry,  and  which  was  still  hanging 
over  him?  Let  Cassali  himself,  writing  to  the  King,  inform  us. 
The  tidings  from  Ei^land  once  toM,— "  he  (Paul)  then  said,  that 
be  had  been  imploring  heaven  to  enlighten  your  mind  on  this 
sflnii ;  that  he  had  altoaye  had  something  of  this  sort  in  his  eye, 
because  he  thought  the  mind  of  your  Majesty  was  adorned  with 
such  virtues,  &c. ! — That  your  Majesty  now  might  perfwm  an  ex- 
cellent work  for  Christendom,  being  now  rdeased  from  a  marriage 
that  was  indeed  too  unequal  for  you."  Such  was  the  language 
uttering  in  Borne,  at  the  very  ntoment  when  Cranmer  was  pn^ 
fessedly  sitting  in  judgment  at  Lamhetii.  But  this  was  not  oU ; 
OmsoIi  goes  on — "  It  was  most  manifest,  that  if  your  Majesty  had 
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the  Roman  Pooliff  with  you,  you  might  eommand  the  other  prm- 
CM,  (t.  e.  the  Emperor  and  Francis)  as  you  pleaied, — he,  the  Poo- 
tiff,  promised  to  ODey  you  in  this  busiaess,-— desired  only  peace, — 
was  not  disposed  to  foction,  nor  covetously  to  increase  his  fortune 
in  immense  auma !"  He  said, "  your  Majesty  oufht  not  to  be  in  aa 
angry  mind  towards  him,  but  to  be  friendly."  The  pontiff  wmt 
<Hi  so  for  aa  to  apologize  for  having  made  Fishek  a  Cardinal,  and 
confessed  he  had  erred  in  that  step  I  With  many  more  words  in  the 
Bame  strain ;  after  which  Cassali  again  earnestly  urges  the  King  to 
otxnpliance.  All  this  was  uttered  by  the  17th  of  May,  as  far  dis- 
tant as  Italy,  so  that  the  sovereign  Pontiff  was  rejncmg  over  the 
plot  entire,  and  without  the  slightest  hesitation  as  to  its  complete 
success,  two  days  before  the  Queen  was  put  to  death !  I  The 
whide  dispatch  is  curious  and  worthy  of  perusal  "  No  advances," 
aaya  Turner,  "could  be  more  eager,  submissive,  flattering  and 
tempting  to  a  King  of  Henry's  temper,  than  this  ingenious  con- 
ference ;"  and  certainly  instead  of  "  entire  favor  and  zeal  unto  the 
truth,"  proceeding  from  his  Majesty's  own  motion,  for  which  Cran- 
mer,  at  the  moment,  was  so  grossly  flattering  hJm  ;  nothing  was 
more  likely  than  Henry's  compliance, — on/u  it  so  happened  that 
Queen  Jane  turned  out  to  be  not  un^vorable  to  the  new  learning. 
Ji^ain,  therefore,  was  the  monarch  overruled,  partly  by  the  very 
'  maniage  into  which  he  had  plunged  so  barbarously,  and  partly  by 
the  policy  of  Crumwell,  now  rising  to  the  height  of  his  transient 
glory.  Union  with  the  Pontiff,  or  influence  in  foreign  politics, 
were,  at  this  moment,  of  no  account  in  his  Majesty's  esteem,  when 
compared  with  the  gratificaticm  of  bis  own  will,  and  the  pleasing 
[«mpect  of  alimented  revenue. 

That  a  perfect  understanding  had  existed,  however,  between 
certain  men,  and  as  fiir  as  Rome,  there  is  now  no  reasm  to  doubt. 
They  intended  at  once  to  destroy  the  Q,ueui,  and  disgrace  her 
hustmnd,  and  thus  &r  they  succeeded ;  but  as  the  sole  cause  of 
this  mighty  change  of  mind  and  conduct  in  Paul  IH.,  was  the 
simple  announcement  of  Queen  Anne's  downbll,  the  fact  itself 
nieaks  a  volume.  The  language  employed  by  the  cringing  Pon- 
tiff, lately  so  furious,  and  to  be  so  ^ain,  becomes  the  highest  te»- 
timony  in  the  world ;  which,  if  not  granted  (o  the  nature  of  her 
principles,  must  be  acceded  to  the  power  and  general  current  of 
her  influence,  and  that  from  the  day  that  Cranmer  said,  so  exuk- 
inglv,  "I  did  put  the  crown  upon  her  head." 

There  were  two  men  especially,  who,  through  her  influence,  at 
last  became  Bishops,  and  the  unprecedented  ciFcumstaucee  of  their 
accession  constituted  mortal  offence.  No  other  than  two  Italians, 
nay,  Roman  Cardinala,  were  deprived  of  both  office  and  revenue, 
before  these  men  could  be  so  advanced.  At  such  a  time,  so  far  as 
money  was  concerned,  it  might  have  been  said, "  Let  them  go,  but 
woe  to  the  men  who  shall  be  put  in  their  idaces."  This,  however, 
was  not  aU.  These  two  successors  had  been  long  peculiarly  oh- 
ntnious  to  the  gentlemen  of  "  the  old  learning."  The  first  had 
been  marked  as  a  transgreasoi  from  the  days  of  Wolsey ;  and  the 
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Moond,  as  early  as  1630,  had  incurred  the  wralh  of  Nix,  the  old 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  to  such  a  degree,  that  be  said,  in  slaying  Bil- 
dey,  he  waa  "  afmid  that  he  had  slain  Ahel  and  saved  Cain  aliTS." 
But  &r  worae  than  this,  the  first  of  these  men  had  incurred  the 
wrath  of  no  less  than  Stokesly,  the  reigning  Bishop  of  London, 
and  lay  under  his  censure.  He  had  not  only  examined  and  mo- 
lested him  in  1632,  but,  by  the  3d  of  October  1633,  inhibited  him 
from  preaching  within  the  diocese  of  London.  This,  however, 
with  all  his  quaintnesB,  it  will  be  now  acknowledged,  was  the  n*- 
bleet  character  then  living  in  all  England, — the  only  man  who 
■  ever  boldly,  and  without  evasion,  spoke  the  truth  to  Henry  VBL, 
and  was  afterwards  no  less  foithful  to  Anne  Boleyn.  We  need 
not  name  Hugh  Latimer.  But  who  could  be  expected  now  to 
interpose  in  his  favor?  It  was  no  other  than  the  dueen ;  and  if 
her  achievement  in  rescuing  him  fnun  the  fangs  of  Stokesly  and 
his  fellowB,  was  to  be  followed  by  any  further  mark  of  her  personal 
regard,  she  could  not  fail  to  incur  most  virulent  hatred.  Even 
thus  far,  however,  she  had  already  made  way  for  the  cautious  and 
timid  Primate ;  and  this  becomes  the  more  observable,  as  it  is 
about  the  first  time  that  we  hear  of  Cranraer  doing  anything  in 
advance.  He  followed  in  the  wake  of  Latimer  and  the  Q,ueen. 
Accordingly,  by  the  autumn  of  1634,  Cranmer  had  not  only  be- 
fiiended  Latimer,  but,  in  the  face  of  Stokesly's  ire,  he  had  actually 
"  licensed  divert  to  preach  within  the  province  of  Canterbury,  at 
Aw  instance  and  request,"  and  this,  of  course,  embraced  London. 
Next  rear;  however,  Anne  proceeded  much  farther.  By  the  10th 
of  February,  the  same  man  was  preaching  before  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  upon  all  the  following  Wednesdays  in  Lent ;  till  at 
last,  through  the  same  influence,  by  September,  Latimer,  as  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  occupied  the  place  from  which  Cardinal  Ghinucci 
had  been  expellea.  Thus,  the  last  Italian  non-resident  Biah<^ 
over  Tyndale's  native  soil,  from  whence  so  many  thousand  pounds 
had  been  drained  for  half  a  century,  being  gone ;  it  was  altogether 
a  deed  so  notable,  that  it  must  have  been  resented  not  only  in 
England,  but  especially  at  Rome ;  and  much  more  so,  if  the  sec- 
ond man  to  whom  we  have  referred,  was  also  to  be  so  advanced. 
This  was  Nichohts  Shaxton,  a  most  miserable  contrast,  indeed,  to 
Latimer,  though  not  at  present,  nor  for  years  afier.  Nix  of  Nor- 
wich, his  sworn  enemy,  was  yet  alive :  and  yet  this  man,  by  May 
1634,  was  the  Queen's  almoner ;  and  in  February  following,  he 
succeeded  in  the  See  of  Salisbury  to  Cardinal  Campeggio. 

The  Queen's  decided  encouragement  of  Latimer  was,  of  itself 
sufficient  to  have  sealed  her  doom,  with  the  oppoaite  party.  She 
had  entreated  him  to  point  out  whatever  was  amiss  m  her  cm- 
duct  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  calumny  which  has  been  hei^ted 
upon  her,  let  that  conduct  now  be  &rther  observed ;  for  there  were 
other  offences,  so  called,  of  not  leas  magnitude.  Bv  her  letter  In 
Crumwell,  in  May  1534,  she  had  openly  and  officially  avowed  her 
approbation  of  the  Scriptures  having  been  imported  into  Eln^and ; 
which  no  <^cial  man  had  yet  dared  to  do,  and  against  which 
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Wolsey  and  the  Bishops  had  been  fighting  all  along.  In  short, 
her  approbation  of  the  Scriptures  having  been  circulated  in  the 
vulgar  tongue — her  recent  vindication  of  Mr.  Harman,  their  zeal- 
ous iranorter — her  pointed  request  that  he  should  be  restored  to  all 
his  forfeited  privileges,  as  a  merchant  in  Antwerp — her  growing 
estimation  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  only  show  that  the  (^ueen 
had  been  by  far  too  good  a  woman  for  such  a  being  as  Henry  had 
discovered  himself  to  be ;  but  they  prove,  that  she  had  proceeded 
much  too  far,  in  a  certain  course,  ever  to  escape  ihc  bitleresl  defa- 
mation from  her  enemies ;  perhaps  it  was  thought  too  fast ;  and 
hence  the  pusillanimity,  if  not  the  base  desertion  of  her  professed 
friends.  As  for  death  from  her  husband,  it  was  nothing  more  than 
one  awful  result,  though  probably  the  worst,  of  bis  vile  and  varia- 
ble passions.  It  is  of  nim,  and  after  a  masterly  review  of  the  en- 
tire proceedings,  that  Sir  Ja^nes  Mackintosh  has  said — "  Henry, 
perhaps,  approached  as  nearly  to  the  ideal  standard  of  perfect 
wickedness,  as  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  would  allow !" 

Henry,  having  called  a  new  Parliament,  had  resolved  also  to 
have  a  itew  Convocation,  and  one  differing  in  its  character  from 
all  that  bad  preceded  it  on  Englbh  ground,  or,  indeed,  anyiDkere 
elae.  Of  the  Parliament  we  can  already  Judge.  "  Henry's  two 
divorces,"  says  Hallam,  alluding  to  the  pretended  declaration  that 
Henry's  marriage  to  Anne  was  null  and  void,  "  having  created  an 
uncertainty  as  to  the  line  of  succession,  ParUameul  haa  endeavored 
to  remove  this,  not  by  such  constitutional  provisions  in  concur- 
rence with  the  crown,  as  might  define  the  course  of  inheritance, 
but  by  enabling  the  King,  on  failure  of  issue  by  Jane  iSeymour, 
or  any  other  lawful  wife,  to  make  over  and  bequeath  the  kingdom 
to  amf  person  at  his  pleasure,  not  even  reservmg  a  preference  to 
the  descendants  of  former  sovereigns !"  But  we  have  now  to  look 
into  the  C<xivocation. 

The  confusion  and  misrepresentation  which  reigns  throughout  al- 
most all  our  general  histories,  respecting  this  Convocation  and  its 
results,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  ElngUsh  Bible,  render  it 
imperatively  necessary  for  the  reader  to  observe  what  actually  took 
pl&Cfl.  Having  already  witnessed  the  failure  of  these  Prelates  in 
1534  and  1536,  their  wocedure  in  1636  only  invites  the  more  care- 
Ail  inspection,  if  not  toe  deeper  interest.  A  universal  mistake  has 
consisted  in  the  supposititm  that  Gardiner,  Bidiop  of  Winchester, 
then  ambassador  at  Paris,  wte  here  present ;  but  there  are  many 
others,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures  in  English. 

Thus,  for  example,  Hume,  in  his  History  of  England,  informs 
US,  Uiat  "  a  vote  was  passed  for  publishing  a  new  translation  of 
the  Scriptures ;  and  in  three  years'  time  the  work  was  finished, 
and  published  at  Paris !"  Burnet  represents  certain  "  arguments" 
as  so  prevailing  with  both  kouses  of  Convocation,  that  "  they  pe- 
titioned the  King,  that  he  would  give  order  to  aotne  to  set  about  it" 
— "These  arguments,  joined  with  the  power  that  the  Queen  had 
in  his  affections,  were  so  much  considered  by  the  King,  that  he 
ffMM  order  for  setting  about  it  immeditUdy !    To  whom  that  woric 
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was  committed,  or  kow  they  proceeded  in  it,  Iktiavi  not.  For  the 
Eiccount  of  these  things  has  not  beea  preserved,  nor  conveyed  tc 
US,  with  that  care  that  the  imporUnce  of  the  thing  required.  Yet 
it  appears  that  the  work  waa  carried  oa  at  a  good  rate :  for  three 
years  after  this,  it  was  printed  at  Paris,  which  shews  they  made  all 
convenient  haste,  in  a  thing  that  required  bo  much  deliberation  I !" 

Other  historians  being  equally  loose,  and  as  for  astray,  one  is 
the  less  surprised  at  ^regious  mietakea  committed  by  the  painter. 
Only  the  other  day  a  cartoon  was  exhibited  in  Westminster  Hall, 
entitled,  "  A  Convocation  held  in  1536,  for  a  deliberation  on  a  new 
translation  of  the  Scriptures."  Instead  of  all  the  Prelates  being 
seated  before  and  below  Crumwell,  the  Vicegerent  and  Ticar-Gen- 
eral, — "  Cranmer,"  according  to  the  description  given,  "  is  repre- 
sented as  presiding  over  the  Assembly.  On  his  right  hand  are 
Crumwell !  Tunstal,  Gardiner,  (though  in  Prance,)  and  others ; 
on  his  left  are  Latimer,  Fox,  Goodrich,  and  others."  But  we  for- 
bear. It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  there  actually  were  two  or  three 
aeenea  at  this  Convocation,  inviting  the  pencil  of  our  highest 
artists :  eepecially  "  Latimer  preaching  before  the  Convocation,"  or 
even  "  Stokesly  of  London,  at  the  height  of  his  wrath ;"  but  they 
yet  remain  to  be  laid  on  the  canvas. 

The  friends  of  the  "  old  teaming"  round  the  King,  included  two 
distinct  parties — the  nobility  and  the  clergy.  The  present  ^ob- 
pects  of  these  two,  were  direct  contrasts  to  each  other.  The 
former  were  looking  forward,  with  eagerness,  to  the  acquisition 
of  property ;  the  latter  were  trembling  in  the  apprenension 
of  losing  it.  The  nobility  were  happy  to  aid  the  king  m  his  late 
affair,  and  had  borne  him  through  it ;  but  certainly  not  without 
full  expectation  of  his  recollecting  their  services,  for  they  had  laid 
the  King  under  a  debt  of  gratitude ;  the  clergy  had  also  rejoiced 
in  the  death  of  the  Q,ueen,  and  will  immediately  give  their  official 
sanction.  But  then,  it  was  not  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  because  this  latter  party  had  gone  along  with  Henry  in  his 
bloody  progress,  that  he  was  to  aid  them,  or  even  spare  them,  aa  a 
body,  in  theirs.  By  no  means.  On  the  contrary,  the  clergy,  at 
all  events,  must  prepare  for  further  inroads  and  fresh  humiliation.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Crumwell  had,  last  year,  been  very  conven- 
iently made  "Vic^erent,  Ticar-General,  and  Commissary  Special 
and  Principal,"  involving  vast  powers ;  placing  him,  in  fact,  next  to 
the  royal  family,  for  specific  and  prospective  purposes ;  and  we  have 
now  to  see  the  height  to  which  he  thought  nimself  entitled  to  act. 

The  Convocation  had  met  on  the  day  after  Parliament,  or  the 
9th  of  June.  Cranmer  had  resolved  to  try  what  a  sermon  could 
effect  at  the  opening.  We  have  seen  how  eager  he  was  respecting 
Latimer  preaching  before  the  Court,  and  he  appointed  him  now  to 
preach  before  the  Convocation.  His  text  was  appropriate  enough. 
"  The  children  of  thie  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation,  than 
the  children  of  light," — and  he  did  not  fail  to  speut  as  he  thought. 
He  delivered  two  sermons,  on  the  same  day,  firom  this  text,  and  in 
the  afternoon,  especially,  came  to  the  point. 
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After  detailing,  at  length,  thie  evila  to  be  removed,  and  u^ing 
them  all  to  "  do  aamething  whereby  they  might  be  known  to  be 
the  children  of  light," — as  "all  men  know  that  we  be  here  gath- 
ered, and,  with  moat  fervent  desire,  breath  and  gape  for  the  Imt 
of  our  Convocation ;  and  "  ae  our  acta  shall  be,  so  snail  they  name 
OB."  After  warning  them  by  that  wicked  professor  who  "  beat  his 
fellow-servants,  ana  did  eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken," — he 
doses  all  by  saying : — 

"  Come,  go  to,  my  brothers ;  go  to,  I  say  again,  and  once  agam 
go  to,  leave  the  Lore  of  your  prt^;  study  for  the  glory  and  profit 
of  Christ;  seek  in  your  consuhations  such  things  as  pertain  to 
Christ,  and  bring  forth,  at  the  last,  something  that  may  please 
ChrisL — I^each  truly  the  Ward  of  Cfod.  Love  the  light,  walk  in 
the  light,  and  bo  be  ye  the  children  of  light,  while  ye  are  in  this 
world,  that  ye  may  shine  in  the  world  that  is  to  come,  bright  as 
the  sun,  with  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  whom 
be  ail  honor,  praise,  and  glory — Amen." 

This  stringent  and  intrepid  discourse  must  have  been  as  gall 
and  wormwood  to  many  who  were  present :  but  it  certainly  was 
meet,  that  some  such  aodiees  should  salute  their  ears,  and  at  such 
a  time  as  this.  It  was  fit  that  they  should  be  told,  when  thus  aU 
assembled  to  hear,  that  aheady  there  were  among  the  People 
"many  children  of  light ;"  while  they  had  not  yet  done  one  thing 
whereby  the  inhabitants  of  England  had  profited  "  one  hair."  u 
was  fit  that  Tunstal  should  be  reminded,  thus  pubhcly,  of  his 
miserable  injunction  in  1626,  and  his  torturing  examinations  in 
1628,  and  his  burning  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in  1630 ;  nay,  that 
in  that  very  St.  Paul's  where,  after  his  return  from  Spain,  he  had 
denounced  the  New  Testament,  of  which  now  so  many  editions 
liad  been  sold  and  circulated,  he  should  have  to  sit  still  and  listen 
to  such  harrowing  interrogations  as  these.  And  although  some 
may  (jnestion  the  delicacy  of  Latimer  introducing  himself,  more 
especially  as  he  was  reverting  to  the  most  humiliating  scene  in  his 
past  life,  perhaps  the  solitdry  speck  in  his  public  character ;  still 
It  was  fit  that  the  ears  of  Stokesly  and  his  fellows  should  be  made 
to  tingle,  in  remembrance  of  their  past  cruelties.  Stokesly  had 
actuaUy  officiated,  before  the  sermons  began  ! 

In  short,  taking  the  discourse  all  in  all,  a  more  perfect  dis- 
claimer of  anythmg  having,  as  yet,  been  done,  by  these  men  in 
England,  could  not  nave  been  given ;  am  a  higher  attestation  to 
the  powerful,  though  denounced,  exertions  of  Tyndale,  as  well  as 
to  their  positive  and  extensive  effects.  It  was  only  in  perfect 
keepirig  with  all  that  has  been  recorded,  that  such  an  eminent 
ana  disUnct  testimony  should  have  been  delivered  before  an  as- 
semblyof  foes  and  friends,  at  St.  Paul's  in  London,  three  raontha 
before  Tyndale  received  the  crown  of  Martyrdom, — and  that  by 
Latimer,  the  man,  among  all  present,  best  qualified  to  judge. 

It  becomes  of  no  httle  curious  importance  to  observe  who  were 
actually  assembled  to  hear  all  this ;  and  the  more  so,  that  the 
statements  frequently  given  have  been  both  defective  and  ertooe- 
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VOB,    Of  the  tw«Dty-oa«  Buluqw,  nxteen  were  present  at  the 
CmTocatum,  and  two  voted  by  jHoxy.    As  for  the  other  three,  not 

Sreeent ;  Gardiner  of  Wincheater  was  stiil  in  France,  where  m- 
eed  he  remained  for  above  tieo  yean.  Athaqua  or  Allien,  Bishi^ 
<tf  Llaodafi^  if  yet  alire,  beinr  a  Spaniard,  could  not  now  vote ; 
and  Kite  of  Carlisle,  once  Archbishop  of  Arniafh,  an  appointment 
which  he  had  received  from  Leo  X.  in  1613,  and  resigned  fiv 
Carlisle  in  1621,  was  now  in  extreme  old  age,  and  died  next  year. 
But  besides  the  sixteen  Bishops  present,  there  were  forty  mitred 
Abbots  and  Priors,  or  fifty-six  in  aU.  In  the  lower  house  fifty 
members  attended,  namely,  twenty-five  Archdeacons,  seven  Deans, 
seventeen  Proctors,  and  one  Master  of  a  College.  Of  the  eighteen 
who  voted  from  the  Bench,  those  who  were  with  and  against 
Cranmer,  will  show  how  equally  they  were  divided  when  dis* 
cuBsioD  began.  We  give  them  with  the  dates  of  Iheii  appoint- 
ment:— 

1S31.  Lt  of  Tork.  1G33.  Otmnur  of  CuteitraiT. 

IKIO.  AnbM^  oT  LondDn.  IB34.  OaoiHAorBiw. 

1530.  Tiaulat  of  Dnrtwm.  163&.  Shaxtm  of  Salubur. 

1530.  Loi^JciNd  of  Linoolii.  1535,  fbr  of  Hciefbrd. 

1519.  Vim  of  Exetcar.  1535.  Laltnur  of  Woreciter. 


1533.  Cbrt  of  BMh.  1536.  

1534.  £.«  of  LiiehAeld.  1536.  foHow  of  SL  Davidii. 
1534.  SaUd  at  Buigor.  1 536.  Wartan  at  St.  AMph. 
1636,  Aig^ofHocwkh.  1536.  Sinifmn  of  CUcbeMer. 

Thus,  although  the  reader  will  still  recognize  well-known  ene- 
HUBS  to  the  progress  of  Divine  Truth,  and  to  Tyndale  personaUr, 
he  will  observe  that  the  coast  is  clear  of  the  aged  and  Uteraliy 
Uind  Nix  of  Norwich — of  West  of  Ely,  the  crafty  foe  of  Latimer 
—of  Standish,  the  slanderer  of  Colet  and  Erasmus — of  Fisher, 
the  ablest  opponent  of  the  nme  learning — and  of  Cardinal  Cam- 
peggio  of  Salisbury,  as  well  as  Gbinucci  of  Worcester,  two  Italian^ 
ever  ready  to  supprat  the  old — besides  five  others.  If  death  had 
not  thinned  the  ranks  of  these  men,  it  Is  evident  that  Cranmer 
had  been  left  in  a  small  minority;  but  it  now  appears,  that, 
ance  his  appinntment,  only  three  years  ago,  as  many  as  e^en 
vacancies  had  occurred,  ana  of  these  not  fewer  than  eight  voted 
with  him.  So  late  as  the  31st  of  May,  the  other  party  had  been 
strengthened  by  Rugge  alioM  Re|qte^  being  elected  for  Norwich ; 
but  it  shows  the  keenness  of  Crumwell  and  Cranmer,  that  m  the 
very  Hay  before  the  Convocation,  they  got  Warton  into  St.  Asaph, 
nay,  on  the  day  of  opening,  having  procured  Sherburne's  resig- 
nation,  theyput  Richard  Sampson,  the  King's  great  champion,  m 
his  place.  Even  then,  however,  they  dividml,  it  appears,  nine  to 
nine.  Fortunately  for  Cramner's  peace,  Gardiner  was  not  thtse, 
and  two  disciples  of  the  old  learning  voted  only  by  proxy,  viz., 
Exeter  and  Litchfield,  for  whom  Longland  of  Lincoln  acted. 

Preliminaries  being  adjusted  by  Friday,  the  16th  of  June,  the 
old  party  in  the  lower  house,  had  prevailed  in  securing  (me  of 
their  number  to  be  Prolocutor  in  the  Convocation.  This  was 
Bkhard  Qwent,  an  Archdeacon  of  Stokesly's,  now  preaented  and 
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confirmed  by  the  upper  hou§e.  Bat,  by  way  of  keeping;  the  bal- 
ance even,  or  rather  of  discoreriD^  bow  atTong  was  the  rod  of 
Foyal  autbority  over  tbem,  there  entered,  on  the  eame  day,  not 
even  CrumweU  himself,  for  he  was  as  yet  too  busy  with  Parlia- 
meDtarv  affairs,  but  Dr.  William  Petre,  as  his  dep\ity !  He 
claimed  the  precedency  due  to  his  immediate  master,  and  the 
commiaaion  he  brought  with  him  being  read,  Cranmer  assigned 
bim  bis  place,  next  (o  himself.  Some  might  well  question,  and 
probably  did,  as  Fuller  supposes,  whether  "  a  deputy's  deputy" 
might  property  claim  Ms  place  who  was  principally  representad. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  clergy  sup- 
pressed their  murmurs,  at  Crumwell'e  appomtment  to  his  office — 
a  man  who  had  never  taken  orders,  nor  graduated  in  any  Univer- 
sity ;  but  their  indignation  increased,  when  they  found  that  the 
same  pre-eminence  was  claimed  by  any  of  his  clerks,  whom  he 
might  coramisssion  as  his  deputy  at  their  meetings. 

On  Wednesday  next,  however,  the  2lBt,  Crumwell  entered,  and 
as  VicEOERENT  AND  Yicar-General  Seated  himself  judicially 
above  alL  He  then  presented  them  an  instrument,  annulling  the 
King's  marriage  with  the  late  Q,ueen.  They  all  signed  it,  and 
one  party  most  willingly,  though,  as  already  noticed,  the  measure 
did  not  pass  the  House  of  Lords  till  the  30th. 

On  Friday,  the  23d  of  June,  Gwent  brought  up  from  the  lower 
bouse,  a  long  list  of  what  they  styled  maia  dogmata,  or  erroneous 
doctrines.  The  number  amounted  to  not  fewer  than  sixly-seven  ; 
and  it  now  remained  for  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  others,  to  say, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  them ;  for  this  was  no  other  than  "  The 
protestation  of  the  Clergy  of  the  lower  house,  within  the  province 
of  Ctmlerbury."  As  a  picture  of  the  men  within  these  doors,  and 
of  the  opinions,  that  were  now  travelling  the  country,  the  docu- 
ment is  of  value.  The  puerihty,  it  is  granted,  and  the  absurdity 
of  most  of  the  items,  strikingly  evince  the  degraded  state  of  the 
human  mind,  in  thoee  who  sanctioned  the  Ust ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  of  thoee  very  items  prove,  that,  in  the  face  of 
their -most  furious  cmwsi^on,  Divine  Truth  had  already  found  its 
way  into  a  thousand  channels.  A  few  only  will  serve  to  show 
whether  there  were  any  of  "the  children  of  this  world"  in  this 
assembly,  as  Latimer  had  more  than  suspected,  and  wheUier  there 
were  many  of  "the  children  of  light"  dsewhere,  as  he  had 
affirmed. 

"  We  think,"  say  they,  "  in  our  consciences  and  opinions,  them 
errors  and  abuses  following,  to  have  been,  and  now  to  be,  within 
this  realm,  causes  of  dissension,  worthy  special  reformation.  It 
is,  to  wit, 

1.  "  That  it  is  commonly  preached,  taught,  and  spoken,  to  the 
slander  of  this  noble  realm,  disquietness  of  the  people,  damage 
of  Christian  souls,  not  without  fear  of  many  other  inconven- 
iences and  perils— that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  not  to  be  ee- 
teemed. 

5.  "Item. — That  all  ceremonies  acctutmned  in  the  C^oreht 
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iriiich  are  not  dearly  expressed  in  Scripture,  must  be  taken 
away,  beeauee  they  are  men's  inventioDS. 

&  "Item. — That  H  is  preached  and  taught  that  the  Chnrch 
that  b  commoaly  taken  for  the  Church,  is  the  old  syuagogae ; 
and  that  the  Church  is  'the  congregation  of  good  men  only.' 

16.  "  Item. — That  images  of  saints  are  not  in  any  wise  to  be 
reverenced. 

26.  "  Item. — That  confession  auricular,  absolution,  and  penance, 
are  neither  necessary  nor  profitable  in  the  Church  of  God. 

27.  "  Item. — That  auricular  confession  is  only  invented  and  or- 
dained to  have  the  secret  knowledge  of  men's  hearts,  and  to  puU 
money  out  of  their  purse. 

44.  "Item. — ^That  there  is  no  mean  place,  between  Heaven 
and  Hell,  wherein  souls  departed  may  be  afflicted. 

66,  "  Item. — That  by  preaching,  the  people  have  been  brought 
in  opinion  and  belief,  that  nothing  is  to  be  believed,  except  it  can 
be  proved  expressly  from  Scripture. 

65.  "Item. — That  besides  preaching,  there  are  many  slander- 
ous and  erroneous  books  that  nave  been  made  and  suffered  to  go 
abroad  indifferently,  which  books  were  the  more  gladly  bought, 
because  of  these  words,  '  atm  privilegio  f  which  the  ignorant 
people  took  to  have  been  an  express  approbation  of  the  King, 
where  it  was  not  so  indeed. 

66.  "Item. — That  where,  heretofore,  divers  books  have  been 
examined  by  persons  appointed  in  the  Convocation,  and  the  said 
books  found  full  of  heresy  and  erroneous  opinions,  and  so  de- 
dared;  the  said  Ijooks  are  not  yet  by  the  Bishops  expressly  con- 
demned, but  suffered  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  unteamed  people, 
which  ministereth  to  ihem  matter  of  argument,  and  much  un- 
quietness  within  the  realm." 

Independently  of  Latimer's  testimony,  here  was  a  second,  and 
from  many  individual.  If  it  be  said  that  their  alarm  may  have 
led  them  to  exaggerate  the  good  that  had  been  done,  h  must  be 
remembered  that  Giod  had  been  carrying  forward  his  work  with 
secret  energy,  and  that  they  were  not  the  men  to  know  all:  but 
still  they  come  forward  in  proof  that  Me  Sacred  Volume,  so  far 
from  having  been  read  in  vain,  had  already  produced  some  of  its 
finest  effects,  and,  it  may  safely  be  presumed,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  since  they  afiSrmed  that  these  truths  were  "  commonly 
taught  and  spolxn."  It  is  true,  that  all  this  had  been  accom- 
plished in  the  face  of  opposition,  and  certainly  without  the  bold 
and  public  sanction  of  any  present ;  but,  though  it  has  been  too 
little  observed,  the  moment  was  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  England, 
more  important  than  any  one  that  has  since  occurred  in  her  event- 
ful history.  As  far  as  the  vital  interests  of  Christianity  itself  ar« 
c<mc«med,  who  is  there  now,  understanding  these  interests,  who 
can  forbear  to  exclaim — "  Oh !  had  they  but  let '  well'  alone !  and 
left  those  cardinal  principles,  which  the  majority  of  these  men  n^ 
branded  as  evil,  to  nave  found  their  way  into  every  olty  and  ham- 
let,  till  they  bad  leavened  the  commonity  I"  But  no ;  the  perfea^- 
14 
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tim,  the  aUsu^dencif  of  the  Sacred  Volume  to  accomplish  all  the 
purooeea  of  the  Divine  will,  was  a  tenet  held  by  ao  one  there. 

And  now  the  war  ^rew  warm,  the  strife  interminate,  for  what 
eUe  could  be  expected  from  an  assemblage  such  aa  this?  Cran- 
mer  alone,  as  yet  possessed  of  no  fised  principles,  nor  any  distinct 
conception  of  where  he  was  going,  though  even  backed  by  Lati- 
mer, with  all  his  wit  and  shrewdness,  could  have  done  nothing. 
Even  in  the  absence  of  Qardiner,  they  would  have  been  crushed 
or  overruled.  Q,ueen  Anne  was  gone,  and  the  old  party  had  de- 
tennined  to  try  their  strength.  Oh !  exclaims  old  Fuller,  "what 
tugging  was  here,  betwixt  those  opposite  sides,  (for  I  (fore  not  take 
Bishop  Latimer's  phrase,  as  he  took  it  out  of  his  text — betwixt 
the  children  of  this  generation,  and  the  children  of  lighi,)  whilst, 
with  all  earnestness,  they  thought  to  advance  their  several  aesiffns." 
Tiie  truth  is,  that  the  House  of  Lords  itself  was  often  interrupted 
in  theii  business  by  these  men ;  and  in  their  "  Journal,"  the  rea* 
son  recorded  for  many  adjournments  was  this,  that  the  Lord 
Bishops  "  were  busy  in  the  Convocation." 

It  was  while  these  discussions  were  proceeding,  or  rather  about 
their  commencement,  that  a  notable  scene  occurred,  in  which 
Alexander  Ales,  of  Edinburgh,  made  a  conspicuous  appearance. 
One  day,  as  Lord  Crumwell  was  proceeding  to  the  house,  he  met 
Ales  "by  chance  on  the  street,"  and,  as  if  determined  on  still  fer- 
ther  humiliation  of  the  Bench, "  he  called  him,  and  took  him  with 
him  to  the  Parliament  house,  to  Westminster."  Upon  entering, 
all  the  Bishops  "  rose  and  did  obeisance  to  their  Vicar-Qeneru, 
and  after  he  had  saluted  them,  be  sat  him  down  in  the  highest 
place."  "  Right  against  him  sat  Cranmer  and  Lee  as  Archbish- 
ops ;  and  then  Stokesly  and  Longland,  Shaxton  and  Clerk,  Good- 
nch  and  Fox,  Sampson  and  Rugge,  Latimer  and  certain  others," 
adds  Ales,  "  whose  names  I  have  forgotten."  "  All  these  did  sit 
at  a  table  covered  with  a  carpet,  with  certain  Priests  standing 
about  them." 

"  The  Vicar-General  of  the  realm"  commenced — "  The  King's 
Majesty  giveth  you  high  thanks  that  ye  have  so  diligently,  wilh- 
oul  any  excuse,  assembled  hither  according  iahis  commandment; 
and  ye  be  not  ignorant  that  ye  be  called  hither  to  determine  cer- 
tain controversies,  which  at  this  time  be  moved,  concerning  the 
Christian  religion  and  faith,  not  only  in  this  realm,  but  also  m  all 
nations  throughout  the  world.  For  the  King  studieth  day  and 
night  to  set  a  quietness  in  the  Church !  And  ne  cannot  rest  until 
all  such  controversies  be  fiilty  debated  and  ended  through  the  de- 
termination of  you,  and  his  whole  Parliament  I  For  although 
his  special  desire  is  to  set  a  aley  (fix  according  to  rule)  for  the  un- 
learaed  people,  whose  consciences  are  in  doubt  what  they  may 
believe,  and  he,  himself  by  his  excellent  learning,  knoweth  these 
controversies  well  enough ;  yet  he  will  suffer  no  common  altent- 
tioft,  but  by  the  consent  of  you  fuod  bis  whole  Parliament.  And 
he  desireth  now,  for  Christ's  sake,  that,  all  manner  of  obetina^ 
and  carnal  respea  set  apart,  ye  will,  fiiendly  and  lovingly,  dispata 
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ftinong  youreelTes,  of  the  coatrovereiea  mored  Id  the  Church,  aod 

that  ye  will  conclude  all  thiuge  by  the  Word  of  God  ;  without 
all  brawling  or  scoldinK'.     Neither  will  hia  Majesty  sufTer  the  Script- 


ure to  be  wrested  or  defaced  by  any  gloeaea,  or  by  any  authonty 
of  doctors  or  Councils;  and  much  less  will  he  admit  any  articles 
or  doctrine  not  contained  in  the  Scripture ;  but  approved  only  by 
continuance  of  time  and  old  cuatom,  and  by  unwritten  verities,  as 
ye  were  wont  to  do.  Ye  know  well  enough,  that  ye  be  bound  to 
show  this  service  to  Christ  and  to  his  Church ;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing,  his  Majesty  will  give  you  high  thanks,  if  ye  will  set  and 
conclude  a  godly  ana  a  perfect  unity — whereunto  this  is  the  tmly 
way  and  mean,  if  ye  wilT  determine  all  thicga  by  tbeScRiPTDRs, 
as  Ood  cominandeth  you  in  Deuteronomy — which  thing  his  Haj- 
eslT  exhortelh  and  desireth  you." 

However  strange  the  former  part  of  this  address  must  appear 
to  every  entigbtened  Christian  now,  toward  the  close  the  trumpet 
gave  a  certain  sound ;  and,  so  far  as  words  could  convey  meaning, 
no  man  present  could  misunderstand  the  message.  But  what  fol- 
lowed? "After  this,"  says  Ales,  "they  began  to  dispute  of  the 
sacraments."  First  of  all,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Stokesly,  (whoo^ 
a  little  before,  Crumwell  had  rebuked  by  name,  for  defending  of 
unwritten  verities,)  went  about  to  defend  that  there  were  seven 
sacraments  of  our  Christian  religion,  which  he  would  prove  by 
certain  glosses  and  writers ;  and  he  had  xipoa  hb  side  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Bath,  Chichester,  and 
Norwich.  The  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  Ely,  Hereford,  and  Worces- 
ter, and  certain  others,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were 
against  him.  AHer  they  had  made  much  strife  and  contention 
(wout  the  sayings  of  the  doctors,  Cranmer  rose  and  said — 

"  It  beseemetn  not  men  of  learning  and  gravity  to  make  much 
babbling  and  brawling  about  bare  words,  so  that  we  agree  in  the 
very  substance  and  effect  of  the  matter.  For  to  brawl  about 
words,  is  the  property  of  sophislers,  and  such  as  mean  deceit  and 
eubtilty,  which  delight  iu  the  det)ate  and  dissension  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  miserable  state  of  the  Church ;  and  not  of  them 
which  should  seek  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  should  study  for  the 
unity  and  quietnesB  of  the  Church. 

"  There  be  weighty  controversies  now  moved  and  put  forth,  not 
of  ceremonies  and  light  things,  but  of  the  true  understanding,  and 
of  the  right  difference  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel — of  the  manner 
and  way  how  sins  be  forgiven — of  comforting  doubtful  and  waver- 
ing consciences,  by  what  means  they  may  be  certified  that  they 
pleiase  God,  seeing  they  feel  the  strength  of  the  law  accusing  them 
of  sin — of  the  true  use  of  the  sacraments,  whether  the  outward 
work  of  them  doth  justify  man,  or  whether  we  receive  our  justili- 
cation  through  faith. 

"  Item. — Which  be  the  good  works,  and  the  true  service  and  honor 
which  pleaseth  God ;  and  whether  the  choice  of  meats,  the  differ- 
ence 01  garments,  the  vows  of  monks  and  priests,  and  other  tiadi- 
tioDs,  which  have  no  Word  of  God  (b  confirm  them ;  whether 
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these,  I  lay^,  be  right  good  works,  and  Buch  as  make  a  perfect 
Christian  man,  or  no. 

"  Il«m. — Wbetber  vain  science  and  hiee  honoring  of  God  and 
man's  tradUions,  do  bind  men's  ccHuciences,  or  no.  Finally, 
whether  the  cBremooies  of  confirmation— of  orders — and  of  anwnt- 
ing,  and  such  other,  (which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  instituted  of 
Christ,  nor  have  any  worth  in  them  to  certify  us  of  remtsdon  of 
sins,)  ought  to  be  called  Sacraments,  and  to  be  compared  with 
Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  or  oo. 

"  These  be  no  light  matters,  but  even  the  pruicipal  points  of  our 
Christian  religion ;  wherefore  we  contend  not  about  words  and 
trifles,  but  of  high  and  earnest  matters.  Christ  saith — 'blessed 
be  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  sons  of  God.'  And 
Paul  commandeth  Bishops  to  avoid  br&wlingand  contention  about 
words,  which  be  profitable  to  nothing,  but  unto  the  subversion  and 
destruction  of  the  hearers :  and  he  admonisheth  especially  that 
he  should  resist  with  the  Scriptures  when  any  man  disputetb  with 
him  of  the  faith,  and  lie  addeth  a  cause, — '  doing  this,  thou  shalt 
preserve  both  thyself  and  also  them  which  hear  tnee.'  Now,  if  ye 
will  follow  these  counsellors,  Christ  and  Paul,  all  contention  and 
brawling  about  words  must  be  set  apart,  and  ye  must  stablish  a 
godly  and  a  perfect  unity  and  concord,  out  of  the  Scripture." 

This  assembly,  to  a  man,  had  already  acknowledged  Henry  to 
be  the  Supreme  Head  of  their  Church,  and  now  also  had  made 
obeisance  to  his  Yicegerent,  their  Yicar-General ;  but  such  was 
the  catalogue  of  affairs  brought  forward,  and  as  explained  by 
Cranmer  himself.  He  did  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  men 
whom  he  ui^ed  to  engage  in  discussion  were  peace-makers,  were 
the  sons  of  God,  were  Bishops,  indeed, — but,  waving  this,  here  was 
a  field  for  strife  and  debate,  confessedly  wide  enough,  if  not  bound- 
less, and  as  now  spread  out,  it  certainly  exhibited  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  error ;  where  the  mere  acts  of  outward  conform- 
ity were  mingled  with  the  inward  feeUngs  of  mental  obedience ; 
and  comparative  trifles  were  enumerated  m  company  with  matter 
of  divine  authority.  But  still,  should  Cranmer  commence  with 
faith  and  not  with  obedience,  or  with  what  he  styled  "  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  OUT  Christian  religion,"  or  "  high  and  earnest  mat- 
ters," and  NOT  with  ceremonies,  an  effectual  turn  may  yet  be  given 
to  discussioD.  Two  steps  were  before  him,  the  right  and  the 
wrong ;  and  as  he  had  precedence,  and  was  about  to  state  the 
order  of  debate,  and  now  had  this  in  his  own  hands,  one  naturally 
waits  with  anxiety  to  hear  his  decision, — and  here  it  was. 

"Wherefore,  in  this  disputation  we  must  first  aqree  of  the 
number  of  the  Sacraments,  and  what  a  Sacrament  doth  signify 
in  the  holv  Scripture ;  and  when  we  call  Baptism  and  the  Sup- 
per of  the  Lord  sacraments  of  the  Goepel,  what  we  mean  thereby  r 

Lwd  Crumwell  observing,  by  his  countenimce,  that  Ales  was 
pleased  with  Cranmei's  address,  thought  it  the  proper  moment  to 
call  upon  him;  and  having  introductxl  him  to  all  present,  under 
the  high  appellatiMi  of  "  the  King's  Scholar,"  he  desired  him  now 
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te  say,  what  he  thought  of  this  diaputatian.  The  exiled  Scotch- 
ntaa  complied,  maintaiaing  thioughoul,  and  for  the  fint  time 
upon  Eaghsh  ground,  for  many  centuries,  before  any  auch  au- 
dience, that  there  were  only  two  sacraments, — easy  to  be  kept, 
and  very  excellent  in  sigoiDcalion, — and  that  these  were  "  Bap- 
tism and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord."  Slokcsly  sat  with  impatience, 
and  at  last  fired, — saying  of  what  Ales  had  affirmed — "/f  m  all 
ftUtt."  To  this  he  answered,  "  I  will  prove  all  that  I  have  said 
to  be  true,  not  only  by  the  Scripture,  but  by  the  old  doctors,  and 
by  the  School  writers  alsa" 

Upon  this  Gdnard  Fox,  Bishop  (rf  Hereford,  interposed,  and  in 
a  noble  address,  well  worthy  of  being  recorded,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  Brother  Alexander,  contend  not  much  with  him,  about  the 
minds  and  sayings  of  the  doctors  and  school  writers  ;  for  ye  know 
that  they,  in  many  places,  do  differ  among  themselves,  and  that 
they  are  contrary  to  themselves,  also,  almoel  in  every  articlo. 
And  there  is  no  hope  of  any  concord  to  be  made,  if  we  must  lean 
to  their  judgments,  in  these  matters  of  controversy.  And  we  be 
commanded  by  the  King's  Grace  to  dispute  by  the  Holy  Script- 
ure."   Then  turning  himself  to  the  Bishops,  he  thus  proceedea — 

"  Think  ye  not,  that  we  can,  by  any  sophistical  subtilties,  steal 
out  of  tbe  world  again,  the  light  which  every  man  doth  see. 
Christ  hath  so  lightened  the  world  at  this  time,  that  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  hath  put  to  flight  all  misty  darkness ;  and  it  will, 
shortly,  have  the  higher  hand  of  all  clouds,  though  we  resist  in 
rain  never  so  much.  The  lay  people  do  now  know  the 
Holt  Scripture,  better  than  mant  op  us.  Andthe  Ger- 
mans have  made  the  text  of  the  Bible  so  plain  and  easy,  by  th« 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek  tongue,  thai  now  many  things  may  be  better 
uoderstoon,  without  any  fflosns  at  all,  than  by  all  the  commen- 
taries of  the  doctors.  And,  moreover,  they  have  so  (^ned  these 
cootrovereies  by  their  writings,  that  wtmien  and  children  may 
wonder  at  tbe  blindness  and  falsehood  that  bath  been  hitherto. 
Wherefore,  ye  must  consider  earnestly,  what  ye  will  determine  of 
these  controversies,  that  ye  make  not  yourselves  to  he  mocked, 
and  laughed  to  scorn  of  all  the  world ;  and  that  ye  bring  them 
not  to  have  tbis  opinion  of  you,  to  think  evermore  hereafter,  that 
ye  have  not  one  spark  of  learning  nor  yet  of  godliness  in  you. 
And  thus  shall  ye  lose  all  your  estimation  and  authority  with 
them  which  before  took  you  for  learned  men,  and  profitable  mem- 
bers unto  the  commonwealth  of  Christendom.  For  that  wbidi 
yon  do  hope  upon,  that  there  was  never  heresy  in  the  Church  w 
great,  but  that  process  of  time,  with  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  Pope,  hath  quencbed  it — it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  But  ye 
must  turn  (change)  your  opinion,  and  think  this  surely,  that 
there  is  nothing  so  feeble  and  weak,  so  that  it  be  true,  but  it  shall 
find  place,  and  be  able  to  stand  against  aU  falsehood. 

"  Truth  is  the  daughter  of  time,  and  time  is  the  mother  of  truth. 
And  whatsoever  is  besieged  of  truth,  cannot  long  continue ;  and 
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upon  whose  side  truth  doth  stand,  that  ought  not  to  be  thought 
treoaitory,  oi  that  it  will  ever  fall.  All  things  couaist  not  in 
painted  eloquence,  and  atreogtb,  or  aulhoritj.  For  the  truth  is  of 
80  great  power,  strength,  ana  efficacUyy  that  it  can  neither  be  de- 
fended with  words,  nor  be  overcome  with  any  strength  :  but  after 
she  hath  hidden  herself  long,  at  length  she  putteth  up  her  head, 
and  appeareth." 

Encouraged  by  this  oration,  and  confining  himself  to  the  Sacred 
Volume,  Ales  proceeded  to  pW  the  Bishop  of  London  with  this 
argument — "  Sacraments  be  signs  of  ceremonies,  which  make  us 
certain  and  sure  of  the  wilt  of  God — but  no  man's  heart  can  be 
certain  and  sure  of  the  will  of  God,  without  the  Word  of  God. 
Wherefore,  it  followelh,  that  there  be  ao  sacraments  without  the 
Word  of  God.  And  such  as  cannot  bo  proved  out  of  ibe  Holy 
Scripture,  ought  not  to  be  called  sacraments. 

"  And  so  after  this  manner  doth  Paul  speak  unto  the  Ephesians, 
that  Christ  doth  sanctify  his  Church,  through  the  bath  of  water, 
in  the  word  of  life.  And  for  as  much  as  he  joineth  the  Word  unto 
the  ceremony,  and  declareth  the  virtue  and  power  of  the  Word  of 
God,  that  it  bringeth  with  him  (it)  life ;  he  doth  manifestly  teach, 
that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  principal  thing,  and  even,  as  it  were, 
the  very  substance  and  body  of  tbe  sacrament;  and  the  outward 
ceremony  nothing  else  than  a  token  of  that  lively  inflammation 
which  we  receive,  through  faith  in  the  Word  and  promise. 

"St.  Paul,  also,  in  ministering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, doth  manifestly  add  the  words  of  Christ.  'He  took  bread,' 
aaith  he, '  and  when  he  bad  given  thanks,  he  brake  it  and  said, 
take  ye  this,  and  eat  ye  this,  Jor  it  is  my  body.'  Item, '  do  ye  ibis 
in  my  remembrance.' 

''  Beside  this,  he  teachetb  evidently,  that  only  Christ,  and  none 
but  He,  had  power  to  institute  a  sacrament :  and  that  neither  the 
Apostles,  nor  the  Church,  hath  any  authority,  to  alter,  or  to  add 
anything  unto  hisordinance.  Whereas  he  saith—' i^  f  received 
of  the  Lord,  that  which  I  delivered  unto  you,'  &,c. — to  what  pur- 
pose should  he  go  about  to  move  the  people  to  believe  him,  and  to 
win  their  hearts  with  his  protestation,  if  it  had  been  lawful  for  him 
to  have  made  any  sacraments,  or  to  have  altered  the  form  and 
manner  of  ministerii^  this  sacrament  ?  As  some  men,  both  wick-' 
edly  and  shamelesaty  do  affirm,  that  the  Apostles  did  alter  the  form 
of  baptism." 

Stokesly,  however,  here  again  interrupted  him  and  said — "  L«4 
us  grant  that  the  sacraments  may  be  gathered  out  of  the  Word  of 
God,  yet  are  ye  br  deceived,  if  ye  think  that  there  is  none  other 
Word  of  God,  but  that  which  every  muter  and  cobbler  doth  read 
in  his  mother  tongue  f"  The  Vicar-General  and  others  smiled 
when  he  had  done ;  but  it  was  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  time  to 
disperse.  Crumwell,  therefore,  desired  Ales  to  he  "  content  for  the 
time,"  on  which  he  closed,  by  saying  to  Stokesly, — 

"  Right  Reverend  Master  Bishop — ye  deny  that  our  Christian 
faith  and  religion  doth  lean  only  upon  the  Word  of  God  which  ia 
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irritten  in  the  Sible :  which  thing;  if  I  can  prove  and  declare,  lh«a 
ye  will  grant  me,  that  there  be  no  Bacraments  but  those  thai  have 
the  manifeet  Word  of  God  to  confirm  them."  To  this  he  con- 
sented, and  the  assembly  for  that  day  waa  disBoIved. 

The  next  day,  however,  when  the  Bishop  were  again  met,  this 
dangerous  man  of  E]dinbur?h  must  not  be  admitted.     He  waa 

Eunctually  present  with  Lord  Crumwell,  and  ready  to  accompany 
im  ;  but  poor  Cranmer,  ever  in  character,  timid  and  time-aerving, 
became  alarmed  as  to  consequences,  and  prevented  the  appearance 
vf  Ales. 

The  obvious  purport  of  this  dispute  respecting  the  ordinances  of 
Christ,  here  styled  sacraments,  was,  whether  there  were  seven,  or 
only  tiDo;  and  Ales  firmly  maintained  his  ground,  but  his  argu- 
ments had  no  efllect  whatever  in  swaying  such  men. 

In  these  circumstances,  what  was  to  be  done?  To  one  of  the 
parties  it  seemed  at  last,  that  some  expedient  must  be  devised,  to 
enforce  obedience  or  conformity,  silent  or  quiet  submission.  But 
where  did  the  power  reside  ?  f)nly  in  the  breast  of  a  man.  vho 
had  been  washing  his  hands  in  blood,  and  "  following  the  sport" 
on  the  day  of  his  Queen's  execution  I  In  the  language  of  sacred 
writ,  that  he  was  also  "  proud,  knowing  nothing,  but  doting  about 
questions  and  strifes  of  words,"^^"  vainly  puffed  up  by  his  fleshly 
mind,"  we  have  already  had  but  too  much  evidence ;  only  he  was 
now  about  to  proceed  one  step  farther,  and  should  he  only  fix  ' 
(HI  more  sacraments  than  two,  all  must  yield,  and  at  least  bow 
assent. 

Of  course,  neither  Henry,  nor  any  of  his  advisers,  understood 
that  Christianity,  as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  repudiated 
all  constraint  of  receiving  and  holding  opinions  by  human  au- 
thority; or,  to  use  a  word  oflen  employed  since,  all  "imposition:" 
that  the  nature  of  faith  did  not  admit  of  this — that  God  himself 
had  appointed  no  such  means  to  enforce  belief,  nor  nominated  any 
Vicegerent  to  attempt  this — that  dominion  over  conscience  is  God's 
exclusive  province,  within  which,  especially,  his  name  is  "  Jealous" 
— that  any  man,  therefore,  presuming  to  enter  here,  must  needs 
be  an  usurper,  demanding  olind  submission, — so  that  whatever 
means  be  adopted,  they  must  be  nefarious.  But,  apart  from  all 
these  vital  considerations,  so  far  as  the  present  uproar  was  coa- 
cemed,  both  Crumwell  and  Cranmer  well  knew,  that  they  had 
only  to  repair  to  the  royal  presence,  and  describe  this  scene  of 
strife, — "  trie  perverse  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and 
destitute  of  the  truth,  who  supposed  that  g'ain  was  godliaess." 
They  did  so  at  last,  when  a  message  arrived  from  Henry.  He 
soon  stilled  the  tumult,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  Sardanapalus 
of  old — "  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,  and  let  my  will  for  reason  stand." 
These  men  had  been  convoked,  in  fact,  not  to  discuss  but  to  "  do 
the  King's  business." 

The  form  in  which  thb  settler  came,  was  in  that  of  certaia 
"  Articles,"  which  all  must  subscribe.  They  were  strangely  enough 
eatitted^"  Articles  devised  by  the  King's  Highness'  Majesty,  to 
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fltablish  Crbtiao  quietnoM  and  unity  among  lu,  and  (o  avoid  tm- 
tentious  opinion&T' 

These,  the  first  articlee  propounded  in  Ei^land,  thoueh  not 
originally  composed  by  Henry,  were  carefully  revised  by  hun ;  at 
least  in  the  preface,  he  epeaka  of  having,  in  his  own  person,  many 
times,  bestowed  on  them  "  great  pain,  study,  labor  and  travail  V 
No  doubt,  Cranmer  and  his  cpadjutors  had  done  their  best  befoie 
then ;  and  if,  aflei  passing  through  such  an  ordeal,  these  articlos 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  amount  of  their  united  wisdom,  they 
only  discover  what  darkness  aad  confusion  still  reigned  in  tlu 
minds  of  all  men  in  power.  It  is  not  only  the  substance,  but  the 
order  in  which  they  are  stated,  which,  at  once,  betrays  this  coq- 
fiision.  At  the  same  time,  we  now  discover  that  Cranmer  must 
have  had  his  secret  reason  for  passing  over  every  Christian  doc- 
trine, or  matter  of  belief,  and  giving  it  out  as  imperative,  that  they 
must  begin  with  the  sacraments !  So  it  was  with  the  Articl«a: 
for  after  simply  allowing  the  particulars  of  the  Christian  faith  to 
be  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  but  Joining  with  them  the  Ntcena 
and  Athanasian  creeds ;  we  have  1.  Baptism.  2.  Penance.  3. 
The  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  or  the  Mass.  4.  JuatifiecUioa.  6. 
Images.  6.  Honoring  of  Saints.  7.  Praying  to  Saints.  8.  Ritas 
and  Ceremonies.  9.  Purgatory.  They,  in  fact,  alUneed  the  uu 
of  images,  sanctioned  prayers  to  the  Saints,  defended  purgatory, 
and  recommended  prayers  for  the  dead.  Par  from  following  Ute 
sentiments  of  Ales,  not  only  spoken,  but  more  fully  delivered  in 
writing  to  Crumwell,  and  meant  to  have  been  read  before  them — 
they  assert  three  sacraments;  1.  Penance,  2.  Baptism,  3.  the 
Lord's  Supper — maintaining  that  infants  dying,  before  the  second, 
perish  everlastingly !  and  tnat  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  present  in  the  third !  No  wonder  that  Cranmer  trembled  ft^ 
his  Articles,  or  was  afraid  of  the  set  speech  of  Ales,  next  day ;  tot 
if  it  had  been  listened  to  by  any,  not  to  say  all,  it  might  have  at 
(east  retarded  the  attempt  to  "  stablish  Christian  quietness,"  after 
this  fashion. 

Nor  had  these  miserable  articles  any  such  effect  On  the  con* 
trary,  when  once  published,  they  occasioned,  aays  Burnet,  "  great 
variety  of  censures."  Beyond  the  walls  of  their  assembly,  "  qui- 
etness," of  any  kind,  was  not  to  be  the  order  of  the  day ;  although, 
at  this  moment,  all  the  men  within  must  acquiesce  in  the  unbend- 
ing will  of  their  acknowledged  Head.  At  least  one  hundred  and 
qine  individuals  subscriben ;  including  Crumwell  and  the  two 
Archbishops,  sixteen  Bishops,  forty  Abbots  and  Priors,  and  fifty 
Archdeacons  and  Proctors. 

Nothing  can  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  this  bUnd 
consent  to  certain  propositions,  professedly  religious,  than  that 
this  assembly  had  never  yet  been  able  to  agree  upon  any  translar 
tion  of  the  Sacred  Volume  itself;  nor,  upon  this  subject,  accord- 
ing to  Cranmer's  strongly  expressed  opioioo  next  year,  if  left  (o 
themselves,  would  they  ever  nave  agr^d,  to  the  end  of  their  days. 
But  after  thus  subscribing,  it  would  have  been  more  iuoHuist«Dt 
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stQI,  had  they  now  departed,  wilbout  any  reference  to  the  BubjeoL 
They  bad,  to  a  man,  professedly  recognized  the  Scriptures  as  con- 
taining the  essenliola  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  could  not  agree 
on  a.  Iranslalion  into  their  own  language ;  neither  could  they  as 
a  body,  approve  of  that  translation,  through  which  many  of  the 
■>eople  were  already  so  far  before  them  in  acquaintance  with  Di- 
vine Truth.  They  agreed,  however,  upon  the  form  of  a  petititm, 
to  be  preseated  to  the  King,  that  he  would  graciously  indulge 
unto  his  subjects  of  the  laity,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  (which  so  many  had  already  read  without  hie  indiU- 
gence,)  and  that  a  new  translation  of  it  might  be  /orthioith  mads 
far  thai  end  and  purpose.  This  was  a  convenient  oietliod  for 
po8^M>ning  the  subject ;  but,  providentially,  ibeir  diKsention  or 
agreement  was  of  no  earthly  moment,  since  neither  the  petition- 
ers, nor  the  King  they  addressed,  were  to  be  allowed  to  furnish 
liiat  tianslatioQ  of  the  Bible  for  England,  which  was,  ultimately, 
to  become  her  own. 

Thus,  Parliament  having  risen,  and  the  Convocation  being  dis- 
solved, after  having  shown  nothing  save  profound  subserviency  to 
the  wishes  and  the  vices  of  the  Sovereign,  both  Crumweli  and 
Cranmer,  will  contrive  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  consulting 
either  of  these  bodies,  for  some  time  to  come ;  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  was  neither  Parliament  nor  Convocatiim  held 
till  the  year  1539. 

'  Immediately  after  this,  the  first  act  of  Crumweli,  as  Ticeger«it, 
was  to  issue  certain  injunctions,  and,  upon  one  account  at  least, 
they  demand  notice.  Among  these  mjimctions,  however,  by 
whatever  means,  there  has  crept  into  the  pages  of  several  his- 
torians, the  following: 

"  Item.— That  every  parson  or  proprietary  of  any  Church  with- 
in this  realm,  shall,  on  this  side  of  tite  feast  a/  Si.  Peter  ad  vin- 
cu/o,  next  coming,  provide  a  book  of'^the  whole  Bible,  both  in 
Latin,  and  alto  m  English,  and  lay  the  same  in  the  choir,  for 
every  man  that  will,  to  look  and  read  theretui,  and  shall  discourage 
no  man  from  the  reading  of  any  part  of  the  Bible,  eiihar  in  Lattn 
or  Enffliah." 

There  is  no  necessity  for  estimating  whether  there  were  in  ex- 
istence, anywhere  in  England,  as  many  Bibles  in  Latin,  much  less 
in  English,  as  is  here  supposed ;  nor  for  reminding  the  reader  that 
Uie  Convocation  had  advanced  only  so  far  as  to  petition  for  a 
translation  to  be  forthwith  made ;  as  a  little  reflecticn  might  kmg 
ago  have  led  to  (he  su^tcicm,  that  there  must  be  some  palpable 
interpolation,  or  blunder  here.  But  the  paragraph  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  official  copy  of  Cranmer's  Register,  not  in  Wilkins' 
Conoilia,  not  in  the  folio  editions  of  Burnet,  nor,  it  might  be  added, 
in  the  text  of  any  subsequent  edition.  It  is  ooly  in  the  appendix 
of  later  editions,  that  the  erroneous  statement  of  Foxe  has  been 
substituted  for  what  was  before  the  correa  one,  though  transcribed 
by  Bumet  himself  from  the  Begister.  "  It  would  appear  tben," 
aKye  Jeokyna,  "  that  no  order  was  iseoed  for  placing  the  Engliok 
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Bible  ia  Churches  hefore  Crumwell'a  second  set  of  injunctions, 
which  were  issued  in  September  1538."  Hiol  one,  certainly,  ia 
reference  to  the  kingdom  at  large ;  though  Craamer,  iadirectlr 
through  the  Chancellor  in  the  eummer  of  thai  year,  issued  such 
injunctions  within  the  diocese  of  Hereford.  That  there  were  no 
otner  such,  till  then,  will  become  increasingly  evident,  as  we  pro- 
ceed. Meanwhile,  neither  the  King;  Crumwell  nor  Cranmer  had 
yet  spoken  one  word  officiaUy  respecting  any  Bible,  or  New  Tea- 
tament  separately. 

Turning  away,  therefore,  from  the  Convocation  of  1536,  which, 
with  reference  to  the  Sacred  Volume,  was  equally  fruitless  of  any 
benefit  to  the  kingdom  with  that  of  1534,  no  sooner  do  we  come 
to  the  actual  history  of  the  English  Bible,  than  it  turns  out  to 
have  been  by  far  the  most  remarkable  year  of  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded it !  Nay,  to  those  who  have  never  looked  narrowly  into  the 
subject,  it  may  seem  next  to  incredible,  that  there  should  have  been 
of  Tyndale's  New  Testament,  as  many  editions  ae  in  moat  of  the 
preceding  years  when  put  together !  Such,  however,  will  turn  out 
to  have  been  the  fact,  and  of  this  state  of  things  let  us  hope  that 
our  Translator  could  not  have  been  kept  altogether  in  ignorance, 
more  especially  as  the  jailor  and  his  family  will  appear  to  have 
been  won  to  bis  principles.  So  far  as  he  did  know,  after  such  a 
passage  through  life,  this  must  have  cheered  him  in  his  entrance 
to  the  haven  of  eternal  rest,  as  a  finer  aun,  which  was  to  shine  for 
ages  upon  his  native  land.  He  had  corrected  his  New  Testament 
in  1534,  and  these  were  reprints  of  that  edition. 

Hia  own  country  having  left  him  to  perish,  the  only  remaining 
quarter  to  which  we  can  turn,  is  to  the  Gtoremment  of  Flanders 
itself  Curiosity  must  be  awake  to  know  the  character  of  the  par- 
ties into  whose  hands  Tyndale  had  fallen.  The  reigning  Prin- 
cess, Mary,  was  merely  a  vassal  of  the  priests.  With  the  chief 
man,  stilt  in  power,  Carondelet,  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  we 
have  been  long  familiar,  and  to  him  the  character  of  Tyndale 
must  have  been  well  known  for  nine  years  past,  at  least ;  but  he 
was  a  mere  courtier  without  heart ;  and  from  the  days  in  which 
ComeUus  Grapheus,  the  learned  Secretary  of  Antwerp,  had,  under 
his  eye,  suffered  so  severely,  for  publishing  a  book  on  "  the  liberty 
of  the  Christian  Religiou,"  he  had  been  familiar  with  cruelty.  No 
mercy  was  therefore  to  be  expected  from  him.  Erardus  h  Mar- 
ehia,  the  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Liege,  the  man  to  whom  R«ginald 
Pole  fled  next  year  for  protection,  was,  of  course,  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  Mbntiffni  lived  under  the  sover- 
eign power  of  the  monks.  Such  were  the  men  of  influence  and 
authority.  It  was  only  three  years  since  Erasmus  himself,  that 
eminent  reviver  of  literature,  was  invited  to  this  Court.  But  he 
was  then,  and  ever  afterwards,  afraid  to  venture  near  it,  even 
though  the  Emperor  himself  had  invi(«d  him,  and  money  had  been 
remitted  to  defray  his  travelling  charges.  Sometime  after  this  in- 
vitation, his  picture  of  the  (Jovernmeat  was  sufficiently  graphical, 
and  it  serves  our  present  purpose.     Having  referred  to  the  monks 
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in  a  Ifllter  to  Cholerus,  in  1534,  he  says — "  These  aaunata  are 
omnipotent  at  the  Emperor's  Court"  in  the  Low  Countries.  "  Mary 
is  a  mere  puppet,  maintained  by  our  nation ;  Montigni,  a  man 
of  authority,  is  a  tool  of  the  Franciscans ;  the  Cardinal  of  Liege  is 
an  ambitioua  friend,  and  when  he  takes  offence,  a  violent  enemy ; 
the  Archbishop  of  Pedermo  ia  a  giver  of  good  words,  and  nothing 
else." 

And  thus  it  is  at  last,  that  the  history  of  the  times,  and  of  the 
.  men  of  the  times,  whether  in  England  or  Brabant,  but  too  well 
prepare  us  for  anticipating  the  martyrdom  at  Vilvorde. 

After  the  eacape  of  Mr.  Poyntz, "  Tyndale,"  we  are  inftumed  by 
Foxe,  "was  proffered  an  advocate  and  a  procuror;  for  in  any 
crime  there,  it  shall  be  permitted  to  counsel  to  make  answer  in 
the  law ;  but  he  refused  to  hare  any,  saying,  that  he  would  make 
answer  for  himself ;  and  so  he  did."  But  at  last,  after  much  rea- 
soning, when  no  reason  would  serve,  although  he  deserved  no 
death,  he  was  condemned,  by  virtue  of  the  Emperor's  decree  at 
Augsburg.  Such  had  been  "  the  power  of  his  doctrine,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  life,  that  during  the  whole  lime  of  his  imprison- 
ment, which  endured  about  one  whole  year  and  a  half,  (or  rather 
R  year  and  three  quarters,)  it  is  said  he  converted  his  keeper,  the 
keeper's  daughter,  and  others  of  his  household.  The  rest  that 
were  in  the  Castle,  and  conversant  with  Tyndale,  reported  of  him, 
that  if  he  were  not  a  good  Christian  man,  they  could  not  tell  whom 
to  trust :  and  the  Procurator-General,  the  Emperor's  attorney,  being 
there,  left  this  testimony  of  him,  that  he  was  '  Homo  doctus,  piu», 
et  bonus' — a  learned,  pious,  and  good  man." 

The  decree  issued  at  Augsburg,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1630, 
was  still  in  full  force,  after  which,  no  man  was  admitted  into  the 
judicature  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  unless  he  approved  of  it ;  and 
the  Privy  Council  of  Brussels,  of  which  Carondelet  was  President, 
enjoyed  ample  authority  in  all  matters,  religious  as  well  as  politi- 
cal. The  persecutors  of  Tyndale,  therefore,  knew  full  well,  since 
his  own  King  and  Council  had  left  him  to  perish,  how  they  could, 
at  any  time,  close  the  controversy  and  slay  nim.  That  detestable 
decree  had  not  only  enjoined  the  continuance  of  all  the  former 
ceremonies,  rites,  and  superstit.ioas,— but  particularly  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  The  doctors  of  Louvaia 
must  have  discussed  many  subjects  with  their  prisoner :  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  of  course,  be  would  defend  to  the  last ;  but 
here  was  one  point,  on  which  Tyndale  would  remain  firm  as  a 
rock.  There  was  no  man  in  Germany,  to  say  nothing  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  written  with  greater  distinctness  oa  the  subject  of 
justification :  no  man  who  had  discovered  a  more  profound  esteem 
for  this  sacred  and  precious  truth.  This  was  one  of  tlioee  "high 
matters,"  on  which  oe  had  so  warmly  pressed  his  dearest  eartmy 
fNend,  Fryth,  to  remain  immovable  in  London ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that,  at  this  moment,  besides  his  New  Testa- 
ment in  folio,  Tyndale's  first  publication  was  either  printing  or 
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flaished,  and  io  London,  too,  uoder  this  very  title — "  A  treatist  ijf 
juaHfication  by  faith  only." 

From  the  paat  history  frequently  showing  how  early,  and  with 
what  accuracy,  Tyndale  was  in  poBsession  of  intelligence  from 
England,  we  have  already  supposed  it  to  be  quite  possible,  that, 
though  in  prison,  he  may  have  heard  of  many  things  that  had 
occurred  there,  during  the  last  nine  months ;  and,  more  especially, 
that  his  New  Testament,  as  corrected  in  1534,  was  so  pouring  into 
hie  native  land,  by  repeated  editions,  from  Antwerp.  This  is  the 
more  probable,  from  hie  having  been  made  useful  to  the  keeper  of 
the  Castle  and  his  hmily,  harine  thus  gained  their  favor.  But, 
besides  this,  all  that  he  had  translaled,  was  now  actually  proceed- 
ing to  the  press,  in  folio,  and  under  the  eye  of  a  competent  friend 
and  great  admirer,  John  Rogers.  This  was  more  than  Crumwell, 
or  Cranraer,  or  the  King,  yet  knew ;  although  the  volume  was  to 

Erove  absolutely  the  first  Bible,  the  reading  of  which  throughout 
Ingland,  they  were  to  enjoin !  But  now,  and  after  such  years  of 
persecution,  Uie  end  was  come ! ! 

It  appears  to  have  been  at  some  hour  on  Friday,  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober 1536,  that  Tyndale  ^aa  led  forth  to  be  put  to  death.  Before 
leaving  the  Castle,  he  delivered  a  letter  to  tne  keeper,  addressed 
either  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Poyntz  of  Antwerp ;  but  no  copy  of  it  re- 
mains. Having  reached  the  fatal  spot,  the  noble  martyr  was  fast- 
mied  to  tbe  stake — upon  which,  "  crying  with  a  fervent  zeal,  and 
a  loud  voice — 'Lord!  open  the  eves  op  the  Kinq  of  Bno- 
land'  " — be  was  first  strangled,  and  then  his  body  was  consumed 
to  ashes !  Though,  strange  to  say,  even  up  to  this  hour,  "  do  mar- 
ble tells  us  where !"  For,  surely,  if  ever  the  lines  of  England's 
choicest  Christian  poet  [CowperJ  were  strictly  applicable  to  any 
single  man,  every  word,  by  way  of  eminence,  belongs  to  the 
Memory  of  William  Tyndale, — 

In  confirmatian  of  (ha  nobleit  clam, 

Our  claim  to  tetd  upon  imiDoital  Inith, 

To  walk  *rilk  Ood,  ti>  be  diTinely  ftae, 

T»  aow,  and  l«  antidpale  tha  daet. 

Yet  ftw  remember  him.    He  bved  aokiiDinl 

Till  penecaliaD  dragg*!!  him  into  fame. 

And  chaaed  him  op  to  Heaven.    Hie  ailiea  Bew — 

No  marble  telk  o*  wbithei.    Witli  hi*  oame 

No  bard  embalma  and  unctifiea  hi*  Mng ; 

And  hiftoij,  lo  warm  on  meaner  theme*, 

I*  cold  on  Ihia." 

Tyndale's  dying  invocation,  most  emphatically  expressed  hU 
opinion  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  uttered,  as  it  was,  with  a  loud  voice, 
though  in  a  foreign  land,  was  meant  to  be  heard,  if  not  also  car- 
ried to  England.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  speaker,  in  these 
dying  words,  it  may  be  difficult  to  divine;  but  if  Cranmer  couU 
go  so  far  as  to  grossly  fiatter  his  Maiestjf,  even  on  the  third  of 
May,  Tyndale  told  him  the  truth  with  hia  last  breath,  from  the 
stake,  on  the  sixth  of  October.     He  regarded  all  that  Henry  had 
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yet  done,  as  the  vwk  of  a  blind  man,  and  certainly  this  wag  tha 
moat  charitable  of  all  constnictiooB.  Though  to  us  now,  wbo 
view  the  royal  progress  entire,  and  such  as  it  was,  that  bliodaess, 
eren  by  this  time,  was  no  longer  a  mere  misfortune,  but  his  crime. 
The  King  had  already,  and  but  too  manifestly,  closed  his  eyes, 
and  hardened  his  heart,  of  which  his  future  hie  will  afford  the 
saddest  evidence. 

As  for  the  Martyr  himself,  since  no  good  man  was'  ever  cut  off 
in  the  midst  of  bis  uaefulneae,  so  neither  was  Tyndale.  His  work 
was  done,  and  by  an  invincible  providence,  he  had  been  singularly 
preserved  to  the  last.  In  the  councils  of  heaven,  he  had  accom- 
pUshed,  as  a  faithful  servant,  his  day,  and  evening's  welcome  hour 
had  come.  Occupying  a  place  in  the  history  of  his  country,  which 
no  other  man  could  ever  occupy  after  him,  he  was  now  called  off 
from  his  labor,  and  with  a  character  unspotted.  That  charactw 
has  been  drawn  long  ago,  and  with  so  much  of  simple  beauty, 
that  we  must  give  it  entire.  Oh,  what  a  contrast  does  it  exhibit 
to  almost  all  those  men  around  him,  whether  at  home  or  almtad, 
to  whom  his  life  and  labors  have  constrained  us  to  allude ! 

"  First,  he  was  a  man  very  frugal,  and  spare  of  body,  a  great 
student,  and  earnest  labourer  in  the  setting  forth  of  the  Scriptures 
of  God.  He  reserved  or  hallowed  to  himseu  two  davs  in  the  week, 
which  he  named  his  pastime,  Monday  and  Saturday.  On  Mon- 
day  he  visited  all  such  poor  men  and  women  as  were  tied  out  of 
England,  by  reason  of  peraecution,  into  Antwerp,  and  these,  once 
well  understanding  their  good  exercises  and  qualities,  he  did  very 
hberally  comfort  and  relieve ;  and  in  Uke  maaner  provided  for  the 
sick  and  diseased  persons.  On  the  Saturday,  be  walked  round 
about  the  town,  seeking  every  comer  and  hole,  where  he  suspected 
any  poor  perstm  to  dwell ;  and  where  he  found  any  to  be  well  oc- 
ci^ied,  and  yet  over-burdened  with  children,  or  else  were  aged 
and  weak,  those  also  be  plentifully  relieved.  And  thus  he  spent 
his  two  days  of  pastime,  as  he  called  them.  And  truly  his  alms 
were  very  large,  aud  so  they  might  well  be ;  for  his  exhibition  that 
he  had  yearly,  of  the  English  merchants  at  Antwerp,  when  living 
there,  was  considerable,  and  that  for  the  most  part  he  bestowed 
upon  the  poor.  The  rest  of  the  days  of  the  weel^  he  gave  wholly 
to  his  600/1:,  wherein  he  most  diligently  travailed.  When  the  Sun- 
day  came,  then  went  he  to  some  oue  merchant's  chamber,  or  other, 
whither  came  many  other  merchants,  and  unto  them  would  he 
read  some  one  parcel  of  Scripture ;  the  which  proceeded  so  fruiu 
fully,  sweetly  and  gently  from  him,  much  like  to  the  writing  of 
John  the  EvangeUst,  that  it  was  a  heavenly  comfort  and  joy  to 
the  audience,  to  hear  him  read  the  Scriptures :  likewise,  after  din- 
ner, he  spent  an  hour  in  the  same  raanoer.  He  was  a  man  with- 
out any  spot  or  blemish  of  rancour  or  maJice,  full  of  mercy  and 
compassion,  so  that  no  man  hving  was  able  to  reprove  him  of  any 
sin  or  crime ;  although  his  righteousness  and  justification  dependea 
not  thereupon  before  God;  but  only  upon  tm  blood  of  Ohnst  and 
his  faith  upon  the  same.     In  this  foitb  be  died,  with  constancy, 
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at  Tilvorde,  and  now  resteth  with  the  glorious  company  of  Chriat'fl 
martyrs,  blessedly  in  the  Lord. — And  thus  much  of  the  life  and 
story  of  the  true  servant  and  martyr  of  God,  William  Ttndale, 
who  for  hia  notable  pains  and  travail,  may  well  be  called  the  Apos- 
tle of  England,  in  this  our  latter  age." 

Such  was  the  estimate  of  old  John  Foxe  in  bis  day :  and  though, 
Id  various  instances,  he  stands  chargeable  with  indiscriminate 
praise,  in  the  present  he  has  not  exceeded ;  nay,  living  so  early, 
be  could  not  be  expected  to  distinguish  the  relative  greatness,  and 
peculiar  distinction  of  Tyndale's  character.  Standing  above  all 
his  contemporariea,  with  only  one  man  by  his  side,  his  companion 
Fiyth,  he  had  never  temporized,  never  courted  human  favor,  never 
compromised  or  sacrificed  one  iota  of  Divine  truth ;  but  with  his 
&ce  to  the  foe,  and  dying  on  the  shield  of  faith,  he  was  called  to 

S|uit  the  well-fought  field,  for  his  mansion  near  the  throne ;  to  re- 
reeh  himself  after  the  dust  and  turmoil  and  heat  of  the  day,  in 
the  paradise  of  God.  Having  once  exchanged  contention  with  the 
votaries  of  darkness  and  superstition,  for  the  harmony  and  the 
light  of  heaven ;  the  solitude  of  his  dungeon,  for  the  presence  of 
his  Redeemer,  in  the  city  of  the  living  God ;  his  faithful  and  in- 
trepid spirit,  as  Milton  would  have  said  of  him,  "  had  entered  that 
r^on,  where  they,  undoubtedly,  that  by  their  labours,  counsels,  and 
prayers,  have  been  earnest  for  the  common  good  of  religion  and 
their  country,  shall  receive  above  the  inferior  orders  of  the  blessed ; 
and  in  super-eminence  of  beatific  vision  shall  clasp  inseparable 
hands  with  joy  and  bliss  in  over  measure  forever." 

But  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  such  a  man,  could  not  pos- 
sibly die  with  him.  If  he  had  now  rested  from  all  his  labor,  we 
shall  find  hia  works  following  him.  The  light  he  had  kindled, 
was  to  prove  "  the  joy  of  many  generations."  Hence  the  force  of 
individual  consistent  Christian  character — the  importance  of  indi- 
vidual exertion. 

Tilvorde^  (Vilvorden,  or  Tillefort,)  is  situate  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Senne  and  Woluwe,  half  way  between  Mechlin  and  Brussels, 
or  about  eight  miles  from  the  former,  and  seven  from  the  latter. 
The  large  and  strong  castle,  to  which  they  had  conveyed  Tyndale 
from  Antwerp,  and  where  he  remained  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 
was  originally  built  by  Duke  Wenceslaus,  in  the  year  1375.  It 
was  afterwards  employed  as  a  place  of  safe  keeping  for  the  archives 
and  charters  of  Brabant,  as  well  as  of  state  prisoners.  But  the 
castle  has  now  given  {^ace  to  a  prison  and  house  of  correction  on 
a  very  large  scale. 

"  Tyndale,"  said  the  Belgian  traveller's  guide  to  us  then, "  Tyn- 
dale, who  first  translated  the  New  Testament  into  English,  suf- 
fered martyrdom  here  in  1636 ;"  but  the  reader  is  now  better  able 
to  estimate  what  had  been  the  amount  of  his  exertions  and  exam- 
ple ;  and  next  year,  we  shall  witness  how  much  more  of  the  Sa- 
cred Volume  was  conveyed  to  England,  as  the  richest  legacy  she 
had  ever  received.    Meanwhile,  we  are  oUiged  to  turn  to  a  very 
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difierent  subject,  and  present  a  melaacholy,  though  inetnictiTe 
view,  ID  the  dark  side  of  this  entire  picture. 

To  those  who  have  never  before  been  aware  of  the  fact,  it  must 
appear  eztraordinary,  that  the  Martyrdom  of  TyodaLe,  the  first 
translator  of  our  Bible  into  English,  should  stand  so  emphatically 
by  itself.  There  was  no  other,  with  which  the  Councils  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  a  Continental  kingdom,  were  both  concerned ;  no  other, 
in  the  guilt  of  which,  both  our  own  country,  and  a  foreign  power, 
were  alike  involved.  The  eyes  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  those 
of  his  Ministers,  were  wide  open,  when  the  martyr  fell  under  a  de- 
cree of  the  Emperor  Charles  T.  Considered  as  an  event,  amidst 
all  the  wide-spread  and  long-continued  violence  of  the  times,  his 
martyrdom  rises  up  to  view,  and  appears  like  a  conspicuous  soli- 
tary column.  .  If  there  be  any  memento  inscribed,  it  is  a  double 
oae — German  on  one  side,  but  English  on  the  other.  la  the  scale 
of  creation,  the  death  of  Tyndale  was  nothing  more  than  that  of 
any  other  human  being,  and,  therefore,  in  itself,  an  every-day  oc- 
currence ;  though  it  will  be  conceded  that  he  was  no  commoa 
character.  He  had  engaged  attention  not  only  abroad,  but  es- 
pecially at  home,  and  that  of  public  men,  both  dead  and  still  ahve. 
But  then,  besides,  he  was  not  merely  the  only  conspicuous  English- 
man thus  slain,  with  the  fiill  ct^nilion  of  this  country  and  the 
Continent;  but  the  oniy  Iranslalor  of  Ike  Sacred  Volume  in 
Europe,  so  put  to  death.  The  moral  crime  attached  itself  at  once, 
to  home  and  foreign  authorities. 

This  was  the  Translator's  martyrdom,  but  was  truth  to  be  silent 
or  suppressed  because  folly  frowned?  So  &r  from  this,  though 
the  two  last  years  had  been  more  highly  distinguished  than  ever, 
for  the  number  of  editions,  the  present  year  exceeded  them  both 
put  together.  Or,  to  speak  more  generally  and  from  the  begin- 
ning, nom  the  year  1625  to  1530  there  had  been  at  least  six  im- 
pressions, which,  on  an  average,  was  more  than  one  edition 
annually ;  since  then  there  had  been  seven  if  not  eight  editions, 
which  was  equal  to  two  every  year ;  but  in  this  one  year,  or  the 
last  of  the  Translator'B  life,  there  were  nine  if  not  ten  editions 
from  the  press.  One  gentleman,  deeply  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, does  not  despair  of  his  being  able  to  make  out  the  round 
dozen. 

Once  more,  therefore,  and  for  the  third  time,  these  volumes  come 
before  us  in  contrast  to  all  the  mere  confabulBtions  of  the  Convo- 
cation men.  They  had  met  again,  as  if  resolved  to  force  them- 
•elves  upon  the  notice  of  every  future  historian,  and  we  have  al- 
ready seen  them  striving  to  settle  matters  of  high  behest ;  but  to 
the  highest  of  all,  or  the  Sacred  Volume  itself,  we  are  here  con- 
fined ;  and  now  that  Tyndale  is  gone,  it  seems  to  be  due  to  his 
proceedings  to  glance  at  what  these  men  had  as  yet  said ;  for 
there  had  been  nothitig  dons,  as  Latimer,  with  such  pungent  oc 
galling  frequency,  had  thundered  in  their  ear. 

In  the  close  of  1534,  or  eighteen  months  ago,  these  men  had 
petitioned  in  the  following  terms, — "That  nu  Majesty  would 
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votichsafe  to  decree  !  tbat  the  Scriptures  should  be  translated  into 
the  vulgar  toogue  by  tome  honest  and  teamed  mea  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  King  f  and  now,  once  more,  after  bavinff  completely 
fiuled  among  themselves,  nay  fighting  with  each  other  over  the 
Sacred  Record,  here  they  are,  professedly,  a  second  time  petition- 
ing the  King.  And  what  is  the  language  they  now  employ? 
They  petition,  "  That  the  King  would  graciously  indulge  unto 
his  subjects  of  the  laity  the  reiuling  of  the  Bible  in  the  English 
tongue ;  though,  as  yet,  according  to  their  own  showing,  there 
was  no  Bible  to  read ;  and  the  Bisnop  of  London  has  not  only  re- 
turned the  portion  of  Scripture,  with  contempt,  which  has  been 
assigned  to  nim  for  revision,  but  he  has  declared  that  he  will  be 
no  party  in  leading  the  people  into  error  by  giving  them  the 
Scriptures !  Still,  nowever,  and  as  a  Convocation, '  they  go  on, 
and  now  petition,  "That  a  new  translation  might  be  forthwith 
made  for  tnat  end  and  purpose ;"  that  is,  that  the  laity,  under  the 

fracious  indulgence  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  might  read  the  Bible! 
ut  a  new  translation  of  it !  Had  these  words  escaped  from  them 
unwittingly  1  Were  they  a  tacit  admission,  or  confession,  tbat 
one  had  been  made  already?  Were  they  now  saying  that  the 
New  Teatament,  which  was  to  be  England's  and  Scotland's  own 
book,  long  after  they  were  in  their  graves,  was  of  no  esteem  in 
their  eyes  1  Or  that  the  volume  they  had  openly  deaounced  and 
burnt  so  long,  was  now  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion  ?  Was  this  a 
frown  upon  Coverdale's  new-born  attempt,  of  which  they  may 
have  only  just  heard?  But  especially,  and  certainly,  upon  Tyn- 
dale's  numerous  editions,  which  had  now  driven  them  to  such 
perplexity?  So  it  seemed  to  Lewis,  above  a  century  ago.  "By 
this,"  said  he,  "  it  appears  that  the  clergy  did  not  approve  of  the 
translation  already  made  by  Tyndale  and  (or)  Coverdale,  and  that 
their  attempt,  which  they  made  two  years  (eighteen  months]  aga 
to  have  the  royal  permission  to  make  a  new  one,  did  not  succeed. 
True,  and  we  have  read  the  hiatoiy  of  its  failure ;  but  certainly  if 
Cranmer  had  been  a  tool  as  deep  and  dexterous  as  any  one  man 
within  the  Convocation,  he  could  not  have  contrived  to  place  him- 
self and  his  brethren  before  posterity,  in  a  light  or  posture  so  little 
to  be  envied. 

All  this,  however,  only  lends  additional  interest  to  the  volumes, 
which,  throughout  the  whole  year,  had  been  issuing  from  the 
press,  and  coming  into  England  "  thick  and  three-fold,"  without 
the  "  graciouB  indulgence"  of  hia  Majesty  being  either  asked  or 

5 ranted.  Of  these  New  Testaments  three  separate  and  entirely 
istinct  editions  were  in  quarto.  Of  the  duodecimo  or  small  oc- 
tavo size  we  know  of  five  editions ;  and  though  in  these  pages 
we  adhere  to  those  books  only  which  have  been  verified,  we  may 
add  that  another  edition,  if  not  two,  may  yet  be  ascertained  to 
exist.  AU  these  editions,  with  the  exception  of  one,  had  been 
printed  abroad  in  Antwerp ;  but  that  one,  in  several  respects,  may 
oe  considered  as  equal  in  importance  to  alt  the  others.  The  size 
of  the  book,  in  fuio;  the  season  of  ila  publication,  the  present 
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jfear  ;  but  above  all,  th«  printer  and  the  place,  Ait  Majeahfa  otnt 
pt^ent  printer,  in  London  ;  all  coospira  to  render  the  volume  even 
fltill  a  mystery.  It  comes  before  ua,  unaccountably,  as  tbe  lop- 
Btone  of  this  hazardous  but  successful  enterprise;  brought  into 
view,  also,  about  tbe  very  time  when  our  Translator  was  breathing 
his  last,  or  consuming  to  ashes  at  TUvorde.  Some  account  <tf  it, 
In  particular,  must  not  be  withheld. 

"  The  Newe  testament  yet  ones  agayne  corrected  by  W.  Tyi^ 
dale :  And  in  many  places  amfided,  where  it  scaped  before  by  neg^ 
lygence  of  the  printer.  Also  a  Kalender,  and  a  necessary  table, 
wherein  eaaely  and  lightly  may  be  founde  any  st^^y  cdteyned  ia 
y*  foure  Euangelyetee,  and  in  the  Actes  of  y*  apoetels.  Also  before 
every  psytel  of  S.  Paul,  is  a  prolc^ue,  veij  ihitefull  to  y>  reder. 
And  after  y*  newe  testament,  foloweth  the  Epistels  of'^y*  tdde 
testament.  Newly  printed  (by  Tho.  Berthelet)  in  the  yere  of  our 
torde  HDXzxvi." — in  tbe  compartment  of  the  boya  in  triumph, 
and  with  a  small  medallion  of  a  head  laureated,  supported  by 
^hynxea ;  peculiar  to  this  printing  press. 

Collation.  Prefixes,  viz.  Almanake  fat  23  years — Kalender — 
W.  T.  to  the  Christen  Reder — «  prologue  into  the  four  Euange* 
trstes — the  Offyce  of  EiU  Estates,  and  the  Bokes  conteyned  in  tha 
Newe  Testament :  14  leaves.  Tbe  Newe  Testament  conlaina 
folio  cxcvii.,  but  the  folios  run  on  to  ccv. ;  then  tbe  ta^le  of  the 
Epistles  and  tbe  Gospels,  in  double  columns,  d£,c.  But  at  the  end 
we  have  the  foUowmg  diBtinguisfaing  mark — "God  saoe  the 
Ktnoe,  and  all  his  well-wyllers."  Words  which  may  have 
been  actuallv  printing,  and  in  London  too,  not  far  from  tbe  hour 
when  the  Translator  himself  the  most  eminent  well-wilier  the 
King  ever  had,  was  praying  for  him,  and  passing  into  heaven. 

Of  this  rare  volume,  a  copy  now  lies  before  the  writer.  Very 
correctly  printed,  it  is  perhaps  the  first  to  be  distinguished  through- 
out for  one  peculiarity  in  its  orthography,  viz.  the  Anglo-Saxon 
particle  of  negatitnt,  rtat  for  not,  and  nofwithstanding  ;  which  was 
occasionally  adopted  after  this,  as  in  the  Latin  and  English  edi- 
tion of  Redman,  1538,  and  of  Powell,  in  1547  and  1549.  In  all 
other  respects,  the  book  is  an  exact  reprint  of  Tyndale's  corrected 
edition  in  1634,  having  his  name  on  the  title  page,  and  bis  long 
prologue  to  the  Romans,  which,  by  itself  had  been  so  often  and 
BD  long  condemned ! 

The  name  of  Thomas  Berthelet  as  printer,  it  is  true,  is  not 
mentioned,  whether  out  of  delicacy  to  the  Bishops  and  their  ad- 
herents, we  camiot  tell ;  but  Ames,  Herbert,  and  Dibdin,  agree  in 
ascribing  the  book  to  his  press.  It  is  known,  indeed,  by  the  type, 
and  the  ornamental  title  of  the  boy^  in  triumph.  In  tbe  Harleian 
Lilvary  there  were  two  copies  of  this  edition,  one  of  them  bound 
in  led  morocco,  finely  omameuted  with  gold.  It  is  probably  one 
of  these  which  ia  now  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxfcrd.  But  at  such  s 
season  as  this,  in  this  style,  and  by  the  King's  printer,  the  book, 
we  repeat,  is  a  mystery  stilL  Must  it  not  have  been  got  up  under 
bvor  of  the  late  dueeo  t    Such  a  uppiMiliaD  is  only  in  hamMmy 
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with  her  letter  to  Cnimvell,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Harman,  aod  with 
Henry's  priater  beiag  the  i>an  employed.  But,  at  all  events,  such 
was  the  first  Sacred  Volume  printed  on  English  ffroutid. 

We,  of  course,  cannot  be  euppoeed  to  have  attached  anv  esaen- 
tialia&uence  u>  the  late  Q,ueen.  But,  m  conclusion  of  this  year 
it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  aa  she  was  now  gone,  and  her  in- 
fluence at  Court,  whatever  was  its  amount,  had  died  with  her,  this 
will  now  render  the  future  overruling  of  the  King  and  hia  adher- 
ents, or  of  all  surviving  parties,  only  the  more  obvious  and  distinct. 

In  Bunyan's  immortal  story  of  "  the  Holy  War,"  when  ear-gate 
was  once  broken  up,  and  its  bolts  and  bars  shivered  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  Emmanuel  himself  came  forward,  and  set  his  throne  in  it; 
the  weapons  of  war  were  then  carried  within  the  walls,  to  be  em- 
[doyed  on  the  citadel  of  the  hearL  So,  in  this  long  and  arduous 
contest,  Wolsey  and  Warham,  Fisher  and  More,  wiUi  many  other 
opponents,  were  now  gone ;  but  if  printers  within  the  shores  of 
England,  and  near  to  Henry's  own  person,  have  begun  thus  to 
act,  what  will  signify  all  his  proclamations,  or  the  wrath  of  all  his 
official  men  ?  In  truth,  the  day  was  nearly  won  t  The  printing 
press  abroad  was  now  busy,  in  a  style  quite  unprecedented ;  and 
next  year,  though  quite  unforeseen  by  tlie  King,  or  Crumwell,  or 
Cranmer,  the  victory  will  be  complete !  They  niad  no  idea  what- 
ever, of  what  was  awaiting  them,  only  eight  months  hence. 


SECTION    XIV. 

MBMOXABLB  DtTBODUCnON  OF  THE  BNTIKB  SACBKD  TOLUMI — HTTiCa  COVBBDAU 


BDCCESS— THE   BStUBCABLT   SUDDEIT   CBAKOK TYHDU-B  9   BIBLB — STATE    OF 


R  IKKIVEII— WMEDIATBLT  RECEIVED MUST   BE    BOOaBT  ABD 

RBAD THB  Euro  AGBEE8 THIS  AT  FtBBT  SEEHS  TO  BE  IKCRBDIBLB aBAPTOV 

.L  PASTIES  OVEBBULED DISTIBCTIOB  BBTWBBR  THB  BIBU 

BIBLK   BJCEtVBIl — COHCLOSIOB  OF    THE   FIRST   TIAB  OF 


With  regard  to  the  highest  favor  ever  bestowed  upon  this  king- 
dom, there  are  no  years  so  marked  and  memorable  as  those  of 
1536  and  1537.  The  former,  distinguished  by  the  arrival  and  in- 
troduction of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  printed  in  the  native 
tongue ;  the  latter,  by  that  of  the  entire  Sacred  Volume.  The 
fiumer,  in  defiance  of  all  the  authorities ;  the  latter,  with  the  un- 
mediate  concurrence  of  the  King  and  his  best  advisers.  The 
former  came  as  Tyndale's  first  effort ;  the  latter  arrived  as  the 
distinct  and  apprc^riate  tribute  to  his  memory ;  both  alike  being 
foreign  printed  books. 

It  was  now  above  fourteen  years  since  the  design  had  been  first 
fbnued.    Up  to  this  period,  there  had  been  more  than  ten  years 
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(rf'  hard  fightiog,  in  eioele  combat,  with  the  natioa  entire,  from  its 
monarch  downwards ;  but  more  than  twenty  editions  of  Tyndale'e 
IranBlation  of  the  New  Testament  had  parsed  through  the  preea. 
They  had  gone  into  a  thousand  unknown  cbanneb ;  deep,  nay, 
indeUbie  was  the  impression  already  made  upon  many  minib. 
Latimer  has  informed  the  Convocation  of  his  brethren,  that  among 
the  people  there  were  "  many  children  of  lig hi ;"  and  Fox  has 
told  them,  that  "  the  lay  people  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures  better 
than  many  of  themselreB  f  but  it  was  time  that  the  King  and  all 
around  him  should  be  overruled.  The  day  drew  near,  though 
they  knew  not  of  it.  The  Translator  was  gone,  it  Is  true,  but  his 
translations  were  safe ;  and  not  only  in  safe  keeping,  but  in  the 
press.  The  volume  must  have  been  preparing  before  he  was  con- 
sumed to  ashes.  But,  at  all  events,  the  Scriptures  entire,  from 
Genesb  to  Revelation  will  now  be  introduced ;  and  his  Majesty, 
however  incensed  before,  or  armed  with  power  and  pride  still, 
must  at  ODCB  bow  in  assent,  and  all  other  men  proceed,  as  it  had 
been  appointed  they  should.  The  opposition  hitherto  had  been 
both  loud  and  long ;  but  when  once  the  day  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Scriptures  comes,  not  a  man  must  move  bis  tongue  against  them. 
We  have  beard  aheady  of  one  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Cov- 
erdale ;  but  the  death  of  Q.ueen  Anne  had  retarded  its  appearance 
in  England.  Henry  had  married  Jane  Seymour,  after  which  the 
name  of  her  predecessor  here  inserted,  was  no  passport  to  rc^al 
favor.  Some  time,  however,  having  once  elapsed,  altnough  there 
be  no  ppsitive  proof  of  this  book  having  ever  heen  laid  before  the 
Kin^,  what  is  curious  enough,  a  reprint  of  it  had  obuined  favor 
in  his  eye ;  so  that  we  are  now  prepared  for  a  comparison  of  Cov- 
erdale's  Bible,  with  that  of  Tyndale,  edited  by  his  surviving  de- 
voted friend  John  Rogers,  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthew, 
and  imported  this  year. 

It  is  remarkable  that  such  obscurity  should  have  rested  on  the 
origin  of  our  two  first  Translators  of  the  Scriptures ;  though  that 
which  still  prevails  over  the  ve^  name  and  parentage  of  Cover- 
dale,  be  by  far  the  greatest.  I^  such  surname  being  certainly 
known  to  exist,  in  the  person  of  any  other  man,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  or  given,  as  in  foreign  countries,  from 
the  district  in  Yorkshire  where  he  was  bom.  The  parish  or  town- 
ship of  Coverham,  near  Middleham,  in  the  North  Riding  of  that 
county,  claims  him  for  a  native.  Burnet  strangely  imagined  him 
to  be  a  foreigner,  and  native  of  Denmark.  Into  this  mistake  he  may 
have  been  kd,  from  Coverdale  having  afterwards  married  abroad, 
though  this  was  to  a  lady  of  Scotch  extraction,  Elizabeth  Mache- 
son ;  a  circumstance  which  we  shall  find  proved  of  great  value  to 
him,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  The  surname  itself  being  so 
unknown,  if  Lewis  be  correct  in  saying  that  one  of  this  name 
took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Canon  Law  at  Cambridge,  a.d. 
1631,  it  could  scarcely  apply  to  any  other  than  the  future  Tran»> 
lator ;  and  it  seems  no  unsuitable  introduction  to  his  engagements 
from  that  very  time.     Accorduig  to  Godwin,  he  received  a  doctor's 
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dt^ree  from  Tubingen,  and,  though  late  in  life,  was  adtmU«d  ad 
gundem  at  Cambridge,  bu^no  dates  are  mentioaed. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  Corerdale's  tranelation  have  remaioed 
in  equal  obscurity ;  and  hence  the  extremely  different  opinions 
which  have  been  hazarded  as  to  the  length  of  time  he  occupied  in 
pr^ring  for  the  press,  ot  in  printing  it  after  it  was  ready. 

Upon  a  marble  tablet  erected  to  his  memory  irt  1637,  by  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Magnus  in  London,  where,  in  the  close  of  his 
long  career,  he  used  to  preach,  they  have  engraved,  that  he  "  spent 
many  years  of  bis  life  in  preparing  a  translation  of  the  Script- 
ures ;"  and  they  add — "  On  the  4th  of  October  mdzzxt.  the  first 
comulete  English  printed  version  of  the  Bible  was  published  under 
his  airection.  With  regard  to  its  appearance  in  England,  how- 
ever, the  reader  is  already  able  to  judge  more  correctly ;  for  it 
does  not  follow,  because  the  last  sheet  was  committed  to  the  press, 
in  a  farei^  land,  on  the  day  mentioned,  that  the  book  was  then 
published. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  recently,  in  "  a  historical  account  of 
the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,"  we  have  been  told  that  in- 
stead of  "many  years,"  this  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  "could 
not  have  commenced  before  November  1634,  and,  probably,  it  was 
not  until  the  following  month !  Thus,  the  longest  time  that  Gov- 
erdale  could  have  bad  for  the  completion,  both  of  the  translatitm 
and  of  the  printing,  was  eleven  months;  and  if  this  work  did,  in 
any  way,  result  from  the  resolutions  of  the  Convocation,  19th 
December  1634,  then  the  whole  was  executed  in  the  short  space 
of  nine  months  and  a  half!  The  time  when  he  began  was  cer- 
tainly not  previous  to  November  1534." 

If  Ooveidale  had  overtaken  a  translation  of  the  entire  Sacred 
Volume  in  the  space  of  two  years,  or  even  three,  and  employed 
nearly  another  m  printing  it,  when  the  time  in  which  he  lived  is 
considered,  it  will  be  allowed  by  all  who  are  competent  to  judge, 
that  he  must  have  been  very  busily  occupied.  And  if  it  shall 
'turn  out  that  be  was  not  only  unmolested,  but  fostered  in  his  un- 
'<lectaking,  this  he  may  have  accomplished.  Extreme  opinions,  so 
wild  or  wide  of  the  truth,  whether  <hi  marble  or  in  print,  need  not 
be  refuted ;  though  they  show  the  necessity  for  some  more  feasible 
and  distinct  account,  if  any  evidence  can  be  found. 

We  have  heard  of  Coverdate  before,  again  and  again  ;  though 
to  those  who  have  ever  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject,  by  this 
time  it  may  have  appeared  extraordinary,  that  we  should  seem  to 
liave  either  foi^otten  him,  or  omitted  Sequent  mention  of  his 
name.  But  the  truth  is,  that  we  have  searched  for  him  all  along, 
and  yet,  upon  the  broad  surhce  of  all  these  manuscripts,  with  the 
exception  of  (me  significant  letter,  we  have  not  found  a  single  in- 
telligible allusion,  since  after  meeting  with  him  in  Hamburgh,  ac- 
cwdmg  to  Foxe.  We  supposed  that  he  had  then  returned  again 
ittto  £mghuid.  This  he  certainly  did,  granring  our  old  historian 
to  be  correct  in  thus  sending  him  abnMid ;  for  the  whole  story  rests 
^pon  ills  wlfi  authority.    Bm  this  was  above  six  years  ago. 
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t  tktfl  anbroken  Biteoce,  howarer,  we  have  this  epistle  from 
Corefdale  himfiel^  and  but  one,  vhicfa  has  effectually  prevvntad 
bini  froQi  bein^  forgotten.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  intelligi- 
Ue  much  before  the  pfescnt  year,  whea,  wherever  he  had  been, 
we  find  him,  for  the  first  time,  and  then  certainly  upon  Bogli^ 
ground. 

Before  giving  this  letter,  howev«-,  there  is  one  notable  circum- 
stance, connected  with  Coverdale'a  name,  which  has  ncTer  been 
pointed  out,  not  the  least  curious  in  the  history  t^  these  stormy 
times.  The  reader  need  not  here  be  toh),  that  a  searching  contro- 
versial war  had  been  going' on  in  England  for  years,  or  that  the 
man  who  enjoyed  the  ntelancboty  eminence  of  being  the  grand 
opponent  to  the  new  learning,  was  Sir  Thomas  More.  But  it  so 
happened,  that  in  opposing  the  translation  of  the  StaiptuTes  and 
their  introduction  into  hia  native  land,  it  was  a  main  pomt  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  report  names  ;  and  this  he  did,  not  only  with  ac- 
curacy, but  emphasis.  Hence,  not  only  is  Tyndale  named,  times 
out  of  number,  and  FVyth  very  frequently ;  but  we  have  "  Friar 
Barnes,  sometime  doctor  in  Cambridge ;"  "  Friar  Roye,  the  apoe- 
tale;"  "George  Constantyne •"  "George  Joye,  otherwise  caned 
Clarke ;"  "  Richard  Bayjield,  both  a  priest  and  a  monk ;"  "  Thomas 
Silneyf  "John  Tewksbitryf  "Thomas  Hytton;"  "John  Byrte, 
otherwise  calling  himself  Adrian,  otherwise  John  Bookbinder,  and 
yet  otherwise  I  cannot  tell  what."  la  short,  names  were,  m  the 
ChaDcellor's  esteem,  of  first-rate  importance  in  tfie  controversy ; 
and,  therefore,  not  only  the  Translator  himself,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, but  all  the  subordinate  agents,  who,  in  the  humblest  man- 
ner, aided  in  the  importation  of  his  translation,  or  even  read  it, 
were  held  up  to  reprobation,  or  to  the  terror  of  all  England.  What, 
then,  had  become  of  Coverdale  !  Why  was  he  not  treated  with 
derision  as  well  as  Tyndale  !  How  is  it,  that  in  the  wide  compass 
of  More's  voluminous  controversy,  the  name  of  Coverdale  is  not 
exposed  as  that  of  a  delinquent,  nay,  never  once  mentioned? 
Was  he  not  engaged ;  must  he  not  have  been  busily  at  woHc 
smuewhere,  at  the  same  time  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  so  bu^ 
in  ferretting  out,  and  naming  every  suspected  individual?  WV 
have  seen  Coverdale  make  one  narrow  escape.  His  name,  in 
1528,  when  so  many  men  were  punished,  had  been  very  distinctly 
held  up  before  Tunstal,  as  a  noted  delinquent.  He  had  been 
preachmg ;  he,  as  well  as  Barnes,  had  approved  of  Tyndale's  New 
Testament,  and  of  iu  dispersion ;  but  we  then  quoted  his  own 
letter  to  Crumwell,  in  August  1587,  as  accounting  fully  for  hia 
safety,  and  his  being  then,  passed  over  in  silence.  But  if  sinc« 
that  period,  and  more  especially  at  the  venr  season  when  Sir 
Thomas  was  continuing  to  write  so  furiously  against  Tyndale^ 
version,  and  all  who  dared  to  read  it,  Coverdale  has  been  engaged 
in  translating ;-  and  if  by  the  close  of  1536,  he  has  finisheu  at 
press  an  impression  of  the  EngKsh  Bible,  he  must  have  been  em- 
iloyed  upon  it  for  a  considerable  time.  There  can  be  now  no 
'    ibt  that  he  was,  and  as  Kttle,  that  Sir  'Riomas  More  had  hatm 
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perfectlT  aware  of  hi§  occupation ;  though  his  aioruhir  sileocc^ 
oiaintauied  throughout,  must  have  always  remained  a  riddle,  not 
to  be  eolred,  but  for  this  one  aolilaiy  letter  from  Coverdale'e  own 
pen,  which  has  never  been  printed  tul  within  these  few  years.  It 
u  addressed  to  Crumwell — 

"  Host  BUifuIac  good  Master — With  due  humilitj,  I  beseech 
unto  your  Mastership  all  godly  comfort,  grace,  and  prosperous 
health.  For  so  much  as  youi  goodness  is  so  great  toward  me, 
your  poor  child,  only  through  the  plenteousnesB  of  your  favour  and 
beueTolence,  I  am  the  bolaer  of  your  goodness,  in  this  my  rude 
style,  if  it  Like  your  favour,  to  revocate  to  your  memory  the  godly 
communication  which  your  Mastership  had  with  me,  your  orator, 
Dk  Master  Moor's  house  in  Easter  Eve,  amongst  many  and  divers 
fruitful  exhortations,  specially  of  your  singular  favour,  and  by  your 
most  comfortable  words,  I  perceive  your  gracious  mind  towards 
me. 

"  Wherefore,  most  honourable  Master,  for  the  tender  love  of  God, 
and  for  the  fervent  zeal  that  you  have  to  virtue  and  godly  study, 
cordis  genibus  proooluius,  I  humbly  desire  and  beseech  your  good- 
ness, of  your  gracious  help.  Now  1  begin  to  taste  of  Holy  Script- 
ures ;  now,  honor  be  to  God,  I  am  set  to  the  most  sweet  smell  of 
holy  letters,  with  the  godly  savour  of  holy  and  ancient  doctors, 
unto  whose  knowledge  I  cannot  attain,  wiUiout  diversity  of  books, 
as  is  not  itnJmoien  to  your  most  excellent  wisdom.  Nothing  in 
the  world  I  desire,  but  books  as  concerning  my  learning.  They 
once  had,  I  do  not  doubt  but  Almighty  God  shall  perform  that  in 
me,  which  He,  of  his  most  pleatiful  (&vaui  and  grace,  hath  begun. 
Moreover,  as  touching  my  behaviour,  your  Mastership's  mind  once 
known,  with  all  lowlmess  I  offer  myself,  not  only  to  be  ordered  in 
fUl  things,  as  shall  please  your  wisdom,  but  also  as  concerning 
the  education  and  instruction  of  others,  aJonly  to  ensue  your  pru- 
dent counsel ;  '  nam,'  &c. ;  for  whatever  of  counsel  is  in  tnee, 
there  is  nothing  which  is  not  politic,  nothing  not  divine ;  verily, 
whatever  you  do,  you  do  notning  unadvisedly,  never  vaunting 
yourself  the  first  philosopher :  but  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  (in  the 
manner  of  Jacob,)  you  have  stolen  away  the  chief  blessing.  Out 
of  that  mighty  stream  of  yours,  I  greatly  desire  to  drink,  be- 
cause, in  your  presence,  I  wish  to  speak  not  after  an  ordinair 
manner.  Farewell,  thou  ornament  of  learning,  of  councils,  and, 
in  fine,  of  every  virtue ! — From  the  Augustine's,  this  May-day — 
Your  child  and  beedman  in  Jesu  Christ,  Fbbre  Myles  Cot"- 

DALE. 

"  Unto  the  right  worshipful,  and  his  most  singular  good  Mas- 
ter, Master  Crumwell,  this  be  delivered  with  due  manner." 

This  document  is  important  in  several  respects ;  and  though 
the  year  in  which  it  was  written  be  not  mark(»l,  the  style  proves 
that  Crumwell  bad  already  much  in  his  power,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  must  have  been  engaged  oflSdally  near  the  King.     His 
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Majesty's  CommisiiiDners  in  our  day,  who  first  printed  the  let- 
ter, in  1830,  hare  said — "  From  the  superscription  it  was  clearly 
before  Cramwell  became  Secretary  of  State,  probably  before  he 
was  of  the  Privy  Couocil,"  and  they  have  dated  it  1st  May  1&32. 
But  the  "  superecriptioD"  is  literally  the  same  which  Vaughaii 
and  others  employed,  when  addressing  Crumwell  in  1531 ;  and 
as  time  must  be  aUowed  for  Coverdale  to  complete  his  transla- 
tion, we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  tetter  may  have  been  writ- 
ten on  May-day  1531.  In  May  1530,  the  Bishops  and  Sir  Thomaa 
More  were  mad  to  fury  against  Tyndale,  but  by  the  next  Tear, 
his  influence  being  more  powerful  than  ever,  Crumwell  may  nave 
felt  that  something  must  be  attempted. 

As  for  the  gentleman,  in  whose  house  Crumwell  and  Coverdale 
had  conrersed,  Master  Moor,  there  can  be  little  hesitation.  The 
name  of  Sir  Thomas  was  then  often  so  spelt,  aod  it  is  well  known, 
that,  at  that  period,  in  familiar  correspondence,  titles  were  fre- 
quently dropt.  Master  Moor's  name  occurs  in  the  letter  of  1527, 
as  well  as  in  the  present. 

The  style  of  tnis  epistle,  may  have  amused  the  reader,  since 
adulation  could  scarcely  farther  go.  This  was  the  foible  of  the 
age ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  forcibly  explains  to  us,  the  only 
course  which  Coverdale  imagined  he  could  pursue.  He  felt  that  j 
he  must  have  a  PaUon,  and  posterity  has  now  the  advantage  of  ' 
seeing,  in  the  two  cases  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  whether,  in 
traoslating  the  Sacred  Volume,  a  man  succeeds  best,  loilh  or  leith- 
out  one.  Coverdale  was  afterwards  of  great  value ;  but  as  som 
as  be  appears,  when  compared  with  Tyndale,  we  have  no  choice, 
but  are  obliged  to  discriminate.  They  were  men  evidently  cast 
m  two  different  moulds.  The  former  never  could  have  adopted 
such  a  style  of  address  to  any  man,  whether  in  or  out  of  power. 
Once  in  his  Ufe,  indeed,  we  have  seen  Tyndale  approach  Sir 
Henry  Guilford,  with  the  translation  of  a  Greek  Ode,  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  scholarshisp,  and  he  advised  him  to  apply  to  Tunstal ; 
but  being  civilly  enough  refused,  this  at  once  opennl  his  eyes,  so 
that,  from  that  moment  he  looked  up  to  God  alone,  and  went  on 
his  way.  "  God,"  said  he,  seven  years  afterwards,  "  who  kaoweth 
what  IS  within  hypocrites,  saw  that  I  was  beguiled,  and  that  that 
counsel  was  not  lite  next  way  to  my  purpose,  and,  therefore,  He 
gat  me  no  fovour  in  my  lord's  sight." 

After  such  a  letter,  and  "  books  once  had,"  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
poee  that  Coverdale  lost  no  time.  He  had  been  set  to  "  the  smell 
of  holy  letters"  bv  no  common  Patron — a  man  rising  into  great 
power ;  though  the  spot  to  which  this  second  U-anslator  retired, 
has  never  yet  been  ascertained.  But  wherever  it  was,  there  he 
sat  down,  and  amidst  all  the  war's  tumultuous  noise,  as  weH  as 
shielded  from  the  keen  arrows  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
he  was  left,  bke  Luther  on  his  mountain  ground  at  Wartburg,  to 
pursue  the  even  tenor  of  bis  way.  How  striking  is  the  contrast, 
when  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  situation  of  Tyndale,  whether 
in  1531  or  1533?    Having  had  no  fixed  abode,  no  certain  dwelU 
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iag  place,  but  under  the  pelting  of  a  pitileM  stoim,  l^  M&y  1631, 
for  more  than  Beven  long  years,  he  had  already  been  doing  hui 
beat  for  England.  Ae  far  as  reproadi,  denunciation,  and  peraecu- 
don,  could  go,  it  mi^ht  be  said,  "  with  many  an  arrow,  deep  in- 
fixed, hii  panting  side  was  charged." — "  As  I  now  am,"  said  he 
lo  Vaughan,  ia  April  of  that  year,  "  very  death  were  more  pleat- 
ant  to  me  than  life ;"  and  if  the  reader  will  only  glance  over  that 
stem  and  strange  letter  of  this  same  man,  Crumwelt,  he  will  b* 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  contrast.  Or  let  the  date  given  in  the 
Goveran>enl  State  Papers  turn  out  to  be  the  correct  one ;  then,  at 
that  moment,  Sir  Thomas  BIyot  bad  been  charged  by  Henry 
Till,  to  seize  Tyndale,  if  he  could ;  at  home  the  bishops  wera 
tormenting  Latimer,  and  burning  Mr.  Bainham ;  and  as  Cover- 
dale  dates  his  letter  from  St.  Auguatine^s,  be  could  scariely  miss 
hearing  that  gentleman,  with  Tyndale's  Testameat  in  his  hand, 
address  the  Congregation  there,  as  he  did,  with  tears  I  At  all 
events,  if  that  letter  was  written  on  May-day  1&33,  Bainham  had 
been  consumed  to  ashes  in  Sniithfield,  that  very  morning. 

I^  however,  we  now  assume  the  latest  date,  or  that  of  the  Oot- 
«mment  Commissioners,  to  be  the  true  time,  it  is  evident  Covw- 
dale  had  quite  enough  to  do  for  fully  two  years  to  come,  in  bring- 
mg  his  manuscript  of  the  entire  Scriptures  into  such  a  state,  aa 
that  he  could  please  his  employers  with  regard  to  any  word  or  any 
reodering  contained  in  it. 

According  to  his  own  egression,  he  was  then  ready  to  let  forth 
this  special  translation.  Li  other  words,  he  was  then  ready  fw 
the  press.  Nor  is  the  time  unworthy  of  notice.  By  May  in  that  year, 
Crumwell  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  influence 
was  rising  rapidly  to  its  great  height.  He  had,  therefore,  much 
more  in  his  power,  while  Coverdaie,  as  we  have  seen  for  year* 
past,  was  at  his  disposal,  or  entirely  subservient  to  his  will.  Now, 
It  was  the  Nev  TesUment,  all  along,  of  which  the  authorities  had 
been  most  afraid ;  the  systematic  alteration  of  certain  words  in  it, 
might  be  regarded  as  likely  to  allay  their  apprehensions,  and  cotdd 
be  very  easily  done,  before  the  manuscript  was  committed  to  the 
press.  At  all  events,  Corerdale  was  then  ready  to  "  set  forth"  hia 
translation,  "according  as  he  was  deaired,-"  and  the  letter  juet 
quoted,  indeed,  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  key  to  certain  expressions 
to  be  found  in  the  preliminary  matter  affixed  to  the  Bible  of  1635. 
No  feult  can  ever  be  found  with  Coverdale's  amiable  temper  as  a 
man,  while  his  expressed  humility  aa  a  scholar  shines  pre-eminent 
Among  hia  contemporaries  he  must  ever  be  ranked  very  high.  As 
a  translator  he  did  well ;  and  had  he  not  been  encumbered  with 
patronage,  he  would  have  done  far  better.  We  must,  however, 
take  the  work  as  it  came  from  his  hands,  and  can  now  judge  of  it 
only  by  its  merits. 

But  if  (he  situation  of  the  two  men  has  ftimished  one  contrast, 
tha  origin  of  the  two  translations  presents  another,  not  less  wot> 
thy  of  remembrance.  The  origin  of  Tyndale's,  must  ever  ba 
traced  to  his  own  boeom  and  ooascience  akme.    Before  leavmg 
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ihiglaud,  ws  liare  supposed  that  be  might  have  said, — "  The  word 
ot  the  Lord  was  in  mine  heart,  as  a  burning  fire  abut  up  in  ^y 
booes,  and  I  was  weaiy  with  forbeariog,  and  I  could  not  stay ;" 
nay,  and  with  the  prophet  of  old,  he  might  haye  added — "  All  mv 
bmiiiars  watched  for  my  halting ;  saying,  peradrenture  be  wiU 
he  enticed,  and  we  shall  prevail  against  him,  and  we  shall  take 
revenge  npoa  him."  With  Coverdale,  it  was  far  otherwise.  It 
wae  aa  undertaking,  no  doubt,  congenial  with  his  taste ;  but,  left 
lo  himself  if  we  are  to  beiievebis  <npn  words,  he  never  would  have 
attempted  it.  In  his  prologue  "  to  the  Chrialian  reader,"  he  style* 
his  work  a  "  special  translatioD,"  because  he  proceeded  as  he  was 
dsaired  under  authority.  "  But,  to  say  the  truth  before  God,  'A 
was  neither  mf  labour,  nor  my  detire  to  have  this  work  put  into 
wuf  hands;  nevertheless,  when  I  was  instatUly  required,  though 
I  could  not  do  BO  well  as  I  would,  I  thought  it  yet  my  duly  to  do 
my  beat,  and  that  with  a  good  will" 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  expense  of  ibis  luulertaking,  Coverdale 
was  patronized.  In  Tyndale'a  case,  under  the  influence  of  the 
power  of  Christianity  and  the  noblest  patriotism,  the  wh<de  com- 
menced at  his  own  risk ;  ajod  purely  for  his  country's  benefit,  we 
have  seen  him,  aeain  and  again,  embarrassed  in  more  ways  than 
one.  But  Coverdale  had  no  risk  whatever  to  run.  He  was  ett»- 
pisyed,  and,  whether  he  was  to  succeed  or  not,  the  work  was  to 
mvolve  him  in  no  expense  whatever.  He  spake  as  be  felt  at  ths 
Dkomeat,  and  it  was  intended,  no  doubt,  as  a  hiut  to  the  King ; 
bot'certainly  it  was  by  far  too  bold  to  say,  that  "  he  trusted,  that 
God  would  bring  his  simple  and  rude  labor  to  good  effect,  seeing 
that  others  bad  been  moved  by  the  Holy  Ohoat  to  tmdertake  the 
«wt  of  it."  The  glaring  truth  was,  that  the  community  at  large 
had  been  even  by  (hat  time  happily  brought  into  such  a  state,  by 
manifold  editions  of  Tyndale's  translation,  that  the  patrons  of 
Coverdale  were  moved  by  no  higher  feeling  than  that  of  impera- 
tive expediency ;  and  this  feeling  forms  decidedly  one  ot  the 
etnuigest  testimonies  to  the  efiect  and  power  of  Tyikdale's  ex- 
•rtioos. 

Having  proceeded  however  to  (he  dose,  Coverdale  bad  now  ta 
approach  bos  Majesty,  no  doubt  under  direction,  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  secure  acceptance ;  and  therefore  be  came  with  tha 
first  of  those  dedications,  which,  to  say  the  least,  ought  never  to 
have  been  boond  no  with  the  word  of  the  Uving  God. 

In  the  course  oi  bis  dedication,  he  ctunpares  Henry  Yin.  to 
Hoses,  to  David,  to  Jebosaphat,  to  Hezekiab,  "  yea  a  very  Joaias  ;'* 
and  as  if  all  this  bad  not  been  too  much,  he  says—"  I  thought  it 
my  duty,  and  to  belong  unto  my  aUe/fiance,  when  I  had  translated 
ibis  Bible,  not  only  to  oedicale  this  translation  unto  your  Highness, 
but  wholly  to  commit  it  unto  the  same :  to  tlie  mtent  that  if  any- 
thing therein  be  translated  amiss,  it  may  stand  in  your  Qrace*! 
hands,  to  corrsctit,  to  amend  it,  to  improve,  yea,  and  clean  to 
msJBCT  IT,  if  your  godly  vrisdom  shall  think  it  necessary  !" 

Itt  the  voiiunawhwh  Coverdale  thus  presented,  weretheae  wiicd% 
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of  his  own  traiulatioD, — "  He  that  rebuketh  a  man,  ehall  find  raoR 
fovpr  at  the  last  than  he  that  flattereth  him ;"  though  certainly, 
al  liie  moment,  it  might  seem,  that  under  such  high  patronage, 
and  after  iocense  so  deoaeand  abundant  as  had  been  offered  to  bis 
Majesty,  he  must  succeed.  And  not  only  succeed,  but  overshadow 
tike  man  who  had  been  so  signally  raised  up  by  God,  and  who,  for 
twelve  years,  had  been  God's  own  sanctioned  instrument,  for  con- 
veying into  Britain  His  blessed  Word.  Often  have  we  marked  his 
labors,  as  forming  a  distinct  and  independent  undertaking,  with 
which  Divine  providence  would  not  permit  mere  time-serving  men, 
whoever  they  were,  or  worldly  politicians,  to  interfere ;  but  how 
will  it  be  possible  to  draw  this  distinction  now  1  And,  more  e^>e- 
ciallv,  as  this  is  only  the  first  of  several  distinct  attempts,  to  bestow 
on  this  country,  a  translation  different  from  that  of  the  first — the 
unpatronized  Tyndale'sl 

Yet  in  serving  man  only,  and  in  seeking  to  please  him,  there 
are  many  critical  momenta,  while  in  serving  God,  there  is  not  one : 
and,  therefore,  with  regard  to  this  attempt,  it  so  happened  that 
Coverdale  had  overshot  the  mark  at  a  most  critical  period.  This 
might  have  well  warned  any  future  individual,  of  the  danger  con- 
nected with  siich  dedications.  The  last  sheet  of  this  Bible  having 
been  put  to  press  on  the  4th  of  October  1635,  Coverdale  had  closed 
the  heading,  or  title,  of  his  dedication  to  Henry,  by  imploring  the 
Divine  blessing  on  himself,  and  his  "  dearest  just  wife  and  most 
virtuous  Princess,  Queen  Anne."  Any  copy  of  this  book,  bound, 
could  not  have  reached  this  country  before  the  beginning  of  1536, 
at  the  soonest.  But  by  February,  if  not  earUer,  the  very  name  of 
Queen  Anne,  so  far  from  being  a  passport  to  royal  &vor,  was  fatal 
to  anything  to  which  it  was  affixed !  Crumwell,  too,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  had  fallen  in  with  the  King's  barbarous  intentions, 
so  that  till  another  Q,ueen  arose,  in  the  person  of  Jane  Seymour, 
the  book  must  have  remained  unpresented.  After  that,  it  is  true, 
the  Convocation  assembled  in  June  ;  but,  as  a  body,  they  appear 
to  have  entertained  no  favor  for  the  translation,  no  nor  even  sym- 
pathy for  those  who,  as  Coverdale  has  told  us,  bad  been  "  moved  to 
pay  the  cost  P'  So  far  from  this,  "  the  Convocation  agreed  upon 
the  form  of  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  King,"  as  already  no- 
ticed, "  That  he  would  graciously  induce  unto  his  subjects  of  the 
laity,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue,  and  that  a 
new  iranslationof  it  mighthe/orfAunM  made,  for  that  end  and  pur- 
poee."  And,  therefore,  said  Lewis,  it  appears  that  the  Clergy  did 
not  approve  of  (he  translations  aheaay  made  by  Tyndale  and 
Coverdale,  and  their  own  attempt  to  have  the  royal  permission  to 
make  a  new  one  had  not  succeeded. 

Here,  however,  was  a  Bible,  completely  finished  by  Coverdale, 
dated  in  1535,  and  before  any  remarks  respecting  it,  we  give  (he 
Title  and  Collation. 

"  Btblia.  The  Bible,  that  is  the  holy  Scripture  of  the  Olde 
and  New  Testament,  faithfiilly  and  truly  translated  out  of  Douche 
and  Latyn  in  to  Euglishe,  mdxxxv."    The  book  is  in  black  letter, 
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printed  in  double  colutnnB,  in  a  foreign  eecretary-gothic  type,  with 
wood  cuts ;  but  the  dedication,  prologue,  aod  contents  of  Genesis, 
are  in  a  different  letter.  CoUatum.  Wood-«ut  title;  dedication 
to  K.  Henry  Till.,  including  tiis  "dearest  just  wife,  and  most 
Tirtuoua  pryncesse,  Queen  Anne," — indicating  the  poweriul  influ- 
ence she  possessed  in  that  year,  6  pages.  "  A  prologue  to  the 
reader,"  6  pages.  "  The  Bokes  of  the  hoie  Byble,"  2  pages.  "  The 
contentes  of  rhe  boke  of  Genesis,"  1  page.  "  The  first  book  of  Moses," 
fol.  L — xc. ;  then  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land.  "  The  second  parte  of 
the  Olde  Testament,"  Josua  to  Hester,  fol.  ii. — cxz.  "  Job  to  Solo- 
mon's Baiettes,"  fol.  i.— lii.  "  All  the  Prophets  in  Englishe,"  fol. 
ii. — cii.  "  Apocripba,"  foL  ii. — Ixzziii.,  falsely  numbereid  Ixxxi.,  a 
blank  leaf.  "  The  Newe  Testamente,"  fol.  ii. — cxiii.  and  on  the 
reverse  of  the  last  is,  "Pryntedin  theyeareof  oureLorde,  hdzxzt. 
and  fynished  the  fourth  daye  of  October." 

The  death  of  Q.ueen  Anne,  in  May  1536,  baring  proved  fatal 
to  the  appearance  of  this  book  tilt  after  the  event,  various  expe- 
dients were  then  tried  to  ensure  success.  "  The  interval,"  save 
Profei»sor  WaUer,  "between  ihe  date  on  the  title-page  and  the 
actual  publication,  is  clearly  marked  by  a  curious  alteration  in  the 
dedicatory  letter  to  Henry  THI.  which  contains  these  words, — 
•your  dearest  just  wife  and  most  vertuous  pryncesse  Q.U.  JAne.' 
This  is  not  as  it  was  printed ;  for  Anne  has  been  altered  into 
JAne  by  the  pen."  Thus  indeed  il  stands  in  the  British  Museum 
copy,  but  there  is  great  variety  as  to  this  appellation.  Lambelh 
Library  has  one  copy  with  Anne,  another  with  Jane.  The  Bod- 
leian has  Anne.  Sion  College  has  Jane,  and  in  some  copies  the 
name  of  the  Clueen  had  been  expunged.  None  of  these  expe- 
dients, it  must  be  obvious,  could  possibly  meet  the  case.  Th« 
preceding  phrase  was  now  as  inauspicious  as  that  of  the  Q.ueen'8 
name.  Tne  epithet  hist,  as  intended  to  mark  both  Coverdale'a 
and  Crumwell's  appronation  of  Henry's  second  Queen,  had  come 
too  late ;  and  it  was  more  than  awkward  when  applied  to  the 
third  marriage,  as  it  seemed  to  say  that  the  question  of  legitimacy 
would  never  be  laid  to  rest.  Only  one  other  device  remained  to 
be  tried,  which  was  that  of  a  new  title,  as  if  it  were  a  different 
book ;  changing  the  year  to  the  next,  or  1636,  and  leaving  out 
ihe  words  "  translated  out  of  Douck  and  Latyn,"  as  follow,  "  Bib- 
LIA.  The  Byble  :  that  is,  the  Holy  Scrypture  of  the  Olde  and 
New  Testament,  faythhitly  translated  in  Englyshe,  udxxxvi." 
But  all  was  yet  in  vain,  and  that  year  expired  without  leaving 
one  shadow  of  proof  that  the  book  had  obtained  the  royal  appro- 
bation. In  June,  the  Prelates  virtually  expressed  their  dissatis- 
faction, with  all  that  had  yet  been  done ;  and  we  have  already 
seen  that  there  were  no  injunctions  on  the  subject  in  1636. 

From  all  this,  il  becomes  evident,  that  wherever  Coverdale  bad 
superintended  the  press,  whether  at  Zurich,  Frankfort,  orCidogne, 
for  they  have  all  oeen  mentioned,  in  1636  he  must  have  been  in 
London ;  and  in  1^7  we  have  evidence  not  only  of  bis  occu- 
pation and  place  of  abode,  but  of  his  loag-continaed  confidential 
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commuatcation  with  Criunwell.  We  hava  never  seen  him  but  aa 
hia  obedieat  servaat  for  tea  years  past,  or  eiace  August  1527.  Hb 
return  to  Eogland  tberefore,  aad  hie  continued  residence  in  it  till 
next  year,  being  tbus  asoertained,  all  such  assertions  as  that "  Gov- 
BBDALB,  assisted  by  Rogers,  who  corrected  the  press,  revised  the 
irhole  of  Tyadale's  work  before  they  reprinted  it,  not  only  the 
published  but  the  unpubhshed  part  of*^  it,"  as  Mr.  Wliittalcer  had 
imagined,  are  now  at  an  end.  Coverdale  was  at  home  in  Eng- 
land, all  the  lime  that  Rogers  was  so  busy  abroad ;  and  from  the 
superior  manner  in  which  he  executed  his  task,  it  is  evident  that 
he  required  no  such  assistant.  The  alliance  of  Coverdale  with 
Tyndale,  at  any  time,  is  a  historical  fiction,  which  must  now  be 
discarded.  No  two  undertakings  could  well  be  more  dislinct; 
though  Rogers,  it  will  be  evident,  had  eat  in  judgment  on  what- 
ever Coverdale  had  translated. 

With  reference,  however,  to  the  Bible  brought  into  England  in 
1636,  of  Coverdale's  qualifications  as  a  Translator  from  tlie  origi- 
.  nal,  there  can  be  little  or  rather  oo  question,  after  what  Mr.  Wlut- 
taker  has  so  ably  written  respecting  bis  acquaintance  with  Hebrew; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  his  leaning  to  the  Tulgate  and  Gernuui 
versions,  has  been  made  equally  apparent  by  Professor  Walter ; 
who  goes  so  for  as  to  iostst  that  the  version  cannot  be  ranked  so 
high  as  that  of  a  primary  one.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  be- 
tween Coverdale  and  Crumwell,  expediency  had  been  far  too  much 
consulted  in  the  undertaking  throughout.  Hence  even  the  first 
title-page,  bearing  these  words,  "  translated  out  of  Douche  and 
Latyn."  These  terms,  as  Whittaker  had  not  se^n  them,  he  could 
scarcely  beheve ;  adding,  "  if  this  be  the  case,  the  title-page  con- 
tains a  very  great  mb representation."  Hence  the  wilharawment 
ot  the  words  in  1S36  by  Coverdale^,  and  this  year  by  Nycolson ;  to 
aay  oothtng  of  the  awkward  substitute,  "  translated  in  Eaglyshe." 
At  the  same  time,  Coverdale  himself  informs  us  that  he  had  five 
different  traoslatioDs,  both  Latin  and  Dutch,  that  is  German,  be- 
fore him,  and  "  to  help  him  herein ;"  and  though  he  certainly  does 
not  auiear  to  have  venerated  these  "  interpreters"  as  authority,  he 
R^rded  their  translations  with  "  gladness,"  and  therefore  could 
not  upon  all  occasions  be  free  firom  some  degree  of  bias. 

But  we  are  now  advancing  into  the  year  1537,  and  yet,  if 
tliere  has  been  any  apphcalion  to  the  King  respecting  this  Bible, 
there  is  no  re[dy,  Not  a  single  petition  from  Crumwell  iu  its 
Aivor  is  to  be  Ibund.  A  printer,  however,  and  in  London  itself 
now  appeared  in  furtherance  of  Coverdale's  design — ^James  NyctJ- 
son  in  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  Southwark.  By  this  time  he  had 
T^rinted  Coverdale's  Bible,  with  his  dedication  to  the  King ;  and 
it  deserves  notice  that  there  were  other  copies  with  a  different 
tkle,  ^eithout  the  dedication.  From  the  spelling,  we  presume  the 
latter  to  have  been  the  first  expedient  for  royal  favor ;  but  this  is 
unmaterial,  for  the  fact  is,  that  they  both  succeeded.  Both  titles 
bear  at  the  foot  of  the  page  theee  words,  "Set  forth  with  the 
Kjptff^s  most  gratMU*  licenae." 
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But  when,  or  ia  what  mooth  of  ISST*,  could  this  have  been  ob- 
tfuoed  1  There  was,  aa  already  hinted,  no  Convocation ;  but  were 
the  Bishops  not  consulted  ?  It  should  seem  not.  Their  Ticai- 
General  had  thought  it  unnecessary ;  fi»  Afi  it  was  who  had  ap- 
[diod  tfl  Henry  and  obtained  his  Ucense.  Coverdale  himself  was 
aow  in  London ;  and  though  there  be  not  a  word  yet  found  in 
iavor  of  the  fir^  Bible  printed  in  1535,  he  now  applied  earnestly 
lo  his  old  patron,  ion  farther  favor  to  Nycolson,  whom  he  was  em- 
ploying as  a  printer  of  several  smaller  things. 

Here,  ther^ore,  and  at  last,  it  will  be  presumed  by  all  that  the 
business  aJmiaiKd.  Coverdale  is  alive,  and  in  high  fevor.  The 
King's  gracious  license  speaks  for  itself;  and  if  Crumwell  and 
Craomer,  nay,  and  his  Majesty  be  gained  over,  what  hope  remained 
of  the  smallest  notice  being  ever  taken  of  Tyndale's  labors  7  What 
hope  of  any  just  estimate  being  now  formed  of  his  merits  as  a 
Translator,  however  superior?  He  bad  not  only  left  the  world, 
but  left  not  one  solitary  Mend  at  that  court,  where  his  name  had 
been  branded  with  infamy,  from  the  days  of  Wolsey  until  now ; 
and,  therefore,  long  before  Coverdale  had  even  sat  down  to  hia 
worlc  Besides  this,  the  King  and  Crumwell,  and  Cranmer,  had, 
for  years,  fully  committed  themselves  against  Tyndale ;  the  two 
former  by  the  most  violent  language,  and  Cranmer,  all  these 
years,  by  at  least  bowing  to  the  storm,  and  winking  hard  at  bis 
martyrdom.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  Primate,  in  hn 
official  capacity,  in  company  with  his  brethren,  had  been  striving 
hard  after  some  translation  by  their  own  authority. 

Such  was  the  actual  state  of  matters,  down  to  the  beginning  of 
August  this  year ;  when,  as  far  as  il  is  yet  known,  not  one  man  in 
all  England,  from  the  King  downwards,  said,  or  even  imagined, 
that  aay  change  was  at  hand !  Bui  such  are  the  ways  of  Him, 
who  is  the  Governor  fuiaong  the  nations.  That  which  He  most 
highly  favors — that  which,  hy  way  of  eminence,  is  his  own  cause, 
He  may  allow,  for  a  moment,  to  sink  into  forge  tfulness,  or  in 
obhvion  die,  only  that  his  own  hand  may  be  the  more  conspicuouei 

In  England  itself,  by  this  time,  there  were  many  admirers  of 
Tyndale,  who  now  revered  his  memory ;  many  who  had  read  and 
believed  the  truths  of  Scripture,  which  he  had  been  importing  into 
his  native  land  since  the  year  1626 ;  but  they  were  like  the  seven 
thousand  in  Israel,  in  the  days  of  Elijah.  The  printing  press  at 
home  was  fettered  in  the  hands  of  but  a  very  few  individuals,  and 
there  was  no  man  of  sufficient  nerve  in  this  country  to  take  up 
the  cause.  Tyndale  himself,  too,  has  been  also  withdrawn ;  but 
all  this  will  only  render  that  Providence,  with  whom  the  work 
had  begun,  still  more  conspicuous,  when  lending  the  finishing 
stroke  to  all  that  his  chosen  servant  had  translated.  This  then 
appears  to  have  been,  and  not  till  then,  the  proper  moment  for 
overruling  the  men  in  tingland :  that  is,  ttfler  all  the  three  influ- 
ential individuals,  the  King,  Crumwell,  and  Cranmer,  had  fully 
committed  themselves, again  and  again;  and  he&re  any  "ii^unc- 
tims"  were  issaed,  which  might  have  nualed  the  yiaep^. 
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Aa  there  waa  one  man  to  whom  Tyadale  had  been  useftil,  John 
Pryth,  who  had  first  stood  by  him  as  an  assistant,  and  then  pre- 
ceded him  to  a  better  world ;  so  now,  there  had  been  a  second 
raised  up,  to  do  justice  to  hie  memory  as  a  translator.  This  was 
John  Rogers,  alias  Matthew,  a  native  of  Warwickshire,  bora,  it  is 
moat  probable,  about  the  year  1500.  He  had  been  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  having  come  to  Antwerp  while  Tyndale  resided 
there,  he  became  a  Chaplain  to  the  Englisn  merchant-adventurers. 
By  his  intimate  conversation  with  our  Translator,  he  was  induced 
to  examine  the  Scriptures  for  himself,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
embraced,  in  a  great  degree,  the  same  views  with  this  eminent 
man.  We  have  spoken  with  some  limitation,  as,  according  to 
Poxe,  in  future  years  he  had  not  even  then  understood,  so  clearly 
as  Tyndale,  the  subject  of  liberty  of  conscience,  which  indeea 
acarcely  any  man  then  did. 

Where  Blogers  sat  down  to  superintend  the  press,  remains  still 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture :  but  it  must  have  been  soon,  if  not 
immediately  after  Tyndale  was  imprisoned  at  Vilvorde,  that  his 
friend  set  about  his  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  large  folio,  as  the  work 
was  finished,  and  ready  for  imporution  to  England,  by  the  month 
of  July  1537. 

That  this  tribute  to  Tyndale's  memorr  originated  in  the  indi- 
vidual zeal  of  his  fi'iends,  there  can  be  little  or  rather  no  doubt ;  aa 
Rogers  had  printed  more  than  the  half  of  the  entire  volume,  before 
we  nave  any  evidence  of  the  men  coming  forward,  who  then  took 
up  the  work,  as  a  matter  of  business  or  trade.  These  were  Rich- 
ard Grafton,  and  Edward  Whitchurch,  so  well  known  afterwards, 
as  printers  of  London.  The  former  enjoyed  the  high  honor  of 
embarking  almost  his  aU  in  the  undertaking ;  for  neither  Cranmer 
nor  Crumwell,  nor  the  King,  ever  contributed  one  farthing  of  the 
expense.  By  the  time,  therefore,  that  Rogers  had  got  to  the  be- 
ginning of  Isaiah,  these  two  individuals  having  embraced  the 
design,  on  thai  page  the  numbers  begin  again,  with  a  title,  "The 
Prophetea  in  Engliahe"  in  black  and  red  letters,  surrounded  by 
aizteen  wood-cuts ;  and  on  the  next  page  there  is  printed  in  flour- 
ished text  capitals,  R.G.  at  the  top,  and  E.W.  at  the  bottom,  with  a 
large  wood-«ut  between.  The  name  of  Tyndale  affixed,  would  have 
be^  fatal  to  its  acceptance  with  Henry.  That  of  Thomas  Mat- 
thew, at  whose  instance  perhaps  the  undertaking  may  have  com- 
menced, was  therefore  prmted,  in  the  title-page,  and  T.  M.  at  the 
end  of  the  dedication  ;  but  to  mark  Rogers'  connection  with  the 
hook,  we  have  at  the  beginning,  "  An  exhortation  to  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scripture  gathered  out  of  the  Bible,"  which  ia  subscribed 
J.  B, :  and  what  is  singular,  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  we 
find  W.T.  in  very  large  flourished  text  capitals,  evidently  intended 
for  William  Tyndale.  Not  that  he  had  finished  the  whole,  the 
remainder  being  completed  aa  we  ahall  presently  describe.  The 
object  that  Rowers  had  in  view  waa  to  forward  tjie  work,  and  do 
justice  to  the  labora  of  the  man  he  admired.  Accwdingty,  the 
whok  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  Old,  aa  for  aa  ue  end 
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of  2d  Chrooiclw,  or  ezactlv  tvxhthirds  of  the  entire  Scripturea, 
are  Tyndale'a  verbally,  with  lui  occasioDal  Tariation  only  in  the 
orth<^rapby ;  and  as  for  the  other  third,  while  Refers  may  have 
taken  advanlage  of  Coverdale's  printed  sheets,  he  evidently  had 
sat  in  judgment  on  every  page,  and  his  method  is  not  implicUlj 
followed. 

When  referring  to  this  book,  Bale  has  said  that  "  Rogers  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  EnffliBb,  from  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Revelation, 
making  lue  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  English 
(that  is  Tyndale's)  copies."  But  this  is  merely  a  specimen  of 
those  loose  and  inaccurate  statements  which  have  been  made  by 
him,  and  Johnson,  and  various  other  writers.     There  is  now  no 

Sestion  that  Tyndale  translated  his  New  Testament  from  the 
eek ;  and  the  Old,  as  for  as  he  had  gone,  from  that  Hebrew, 
which  he  so  admired.  What  Rogers  did  therefore,  was,  that  he 
adopted  Tyndale  as  far  as  he  had  proceeded  in  translating ;  and 
as  a  variety  of  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  had  been  not 
only  translated,  but  published  before  Coverdale's  Bible  saw  the 
light ;  so  it  must  be  presumed  that  there  were  other  chapters  in 
manuscript.  In  short,  Rt^ers  had  the  whole  of  Tyndale,  whether 
in  print  or  manuscript,  as  well  as  Coverdale's  sheets,  for  the  re- 
mainder, before  him :  and  having  now  arrived  at  the  close  we  find 
these  words  :  "  To  the  honoure  and  prayse  of  God  was  this  By- 
ble  prynted,  and  fynesshed  in  the  yere  of  ours  Lorde  Qod,  a. 
HDxzxTii."  No  month  is  raenlioned,  but  it  must  have  left  the 
press  by  the  middle  of  July,  if  not  in  the  end  of  June. 

Richard  Grafion,  therefore,  was  nqw  readv ;  but  before  any  af- 
plication  is  made  to  England,  in  fovor  of  tnat  Bible  which  was 
providentially  to  form  the  prototype  of  so  many  millions,  it  be- 
comes of  importance,  first  to  ascertain  the  precise  circumstances 
under  which  it  came  into  our  native  land. 

From  the  end  of  May  Cramner  had  been  at  Lambeth  ;  Pox  of 
Hereford  wils  living  at  Poplar,  and  Latimer  at  hand,  elsewhere ; 
but  they,  with  "  other  Bishops  and  certain  learned  men,"  met  fre- 
quently, by  appointment,  at  Stepney.  They  were  engaged  in 
long  and  harassing  discussion  over  the  terms  of  a  book,  which  was 
to  follow  up  their  "  articles"  of  last  year  ;  well  known  afterwards 
as  "the  institution  of  a  Christian  man,"  frequently  styled  "the 
Bisbc^  Book."  For  a  season,  it  seemed  alt<^ether  unpossible  for 
them  ever  to  agree ;  and  we  need  only  refer  to  the  months  of  July 
and  August  in  illustration ;  the  one  preceding-,  and  the  other  foi- 
iowmg,  the  reception  of  the  Bible.  Upon  a  Friday  in  the  month 
of  July,  Fox  of  Hereford  is  writing  to  Lord  Crumwell — 

"  Surely  if  it  might  so  have  stood  with  the  King's  pleasure  and 
yours,  I  would  to  God  you  had  been  here  with  us,  for  we  wanted 
touch  your  presence.  Albeit,  sir,  we  have  done,  in  your  absence, 
Uie  best  we  could,  and  have  subscribed  all  our  boo]a,  (their  ofnn- 
ions  as  to  the  '  Institution,']  and  shall  send  them  to  your  Lord- 
•hip  to-morrow.  And  now,  if  it  shall  be  the  King's  pleasure  to 
pot  the  same  to  printing,  I  beseech  your  Loidship  to  know  hif 
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pleasure  for  the  prefaces  which  ahall  be  put  unto  the  said  book ; 
aad  whether  his  Highness  will,  that  the  book  shall  go  forth  m 
BIS  name,  according  to  euch  device  as  I  once  moved  unto  yoar 
Lordehip ;  or  in  the  name  of  the  Bishops.  And  thereupon,  if  it 
shati  pleaae  your  Lordship  to  cause  Mr.  Wriothsley  to  devise  the 
said  prefaces  and  send  them  hither,  I  shall  be  glad  to  employ  my 
diligence  to  the  speedy  setting  forth  thereof  to  the  uttermost  of 
my  power." 

This  book,  accordingly,  waa  seat  to  Beithelet's  press,  and  on 
Monday  the  27th  of  August,  it  was  expected  to  be  fiobhed.  la 
prospect  of  this,  on  the  Saturday  before,  Latimer  is  writing  to 
Crumwell — 

"Upon  Monday,  1  think,  it  will  be  done  altogether.  As  for 
myself,  I  can  nothing  else  but  pray  God,  that,  when  it  is  done,  it 
be  well  and  sufficiently  done,  so  that  we  shall  not  need  to  have 
any  more  sutJt  doings ;  for  verily,  for  my  part,  I  had  lever  (rather) 
be  poor  parson  of  poor  Kingston  again,  than  to  continue  (Au*, 
Bisnc^  of  Worcester.  Not  for  anything  that  I  have  had  to  do 
therein,  or  can  do ;  but  yet,  forsootn,  it  is  a  troublesome  thing  to 
agree  upon  a  doctrine,  in  things  of  sudt  controversy,  with  judg- 
ments of  such  diversity,  every  man,  I  truat,  meanmg  weU,  and 
yet  not  all  meaning  one  way." 

The  device  to  which  Foz  alludes  in  July,  is  now  worthy  of  no- 
tice, as  not  unintelligible — 

"  It  may  have  been,"  says  Mr.  Jenkyns,  "  that  the  commission- 
era  should  send  a  letter  to  the  King,  respecting  their  proceetfing^ 
and  praying  for  his  Majesty's  sanction ;  that  the  King  should  re- 
turn a  gracious  answer,  complying  with  their  request ;  and  that 
both  these  documents  shouUl  be  printed  by  way  of  introduction  to 
the  book.  Such  a  letter  from  the  commissioners  was  actually  pre- 
fixed to  the  Institution,  and  a  minute  ot  an  answer  from  the 
King  is  preserved  in  the  Chapter-house,  Westminater,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  historians.  In  this,  he 
informs  the  Prelates,  that  he  bad  not  had  time  to  overlook  their 
work ;  he  trusted  to  them  for  its  being  according  to  Scripture ;  (hat 
he  permitted  it  to  be  printed,  and  commanded  all  who  had  caio 
of  soub  to  read  a  portion  of  it  every  Sunday  and  holiday  for  three 
years.  But  it  would  appear,  that,  cautiously  as  this  reply  wm 
worded,  Henry  TIIL  did  not  choose  to  eotranit  himself  by  it«  pub- 
lication ;  for  the  Institution  came  out  with  no  other  preface  than 
the  above-mentioned  letter  of  the  Prelates,  and  with  no  farther 
tiatM  to  royal  authttrity  than  was  implied  in  its  ksuing  from  the 
press  of  the  King's  printer." 

Henry  was  a  being,  to  whom  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  must  dic- 
tate at  any  moment ;  nay,  they  might  ftul,  any  day,  even  whea 
they  approached  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy ;  and  it  must  In 
obvious,  that  at  thia  very  period,  a  company  of  "  Bishops  and 
learned  men  in  union,"  had  failed  in  ^aimng  all  they  wished,  if 
'  not  adso  craved.  At  suck  a  time  as  thu,  theiefore,  beyond  aW  «cb> 
«r^  if  GUafioQ  has  airivsd  with  bw  Bible,  is  it  at  all  probable  that 
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he  eon  have  succeeded  7  If  a.  selected  body  of  commiamoaer^ 
with  Cramner,  and  even  Cnimwell  at  their  head,  have  been  treated 
.  vith  ctaition,  is  it  possible  that  Henry  has  been  overruled  with  re- 
gard to  ail  that  7)fndcde  had  translated?  Will  he  now  eanc- 
tion  the  work  of  that  same  man,  against  whom,  he  and  his  Coun- 
cil have  been  fighting  for  more  than  ten  years  ?  We  shall  see 
presently. 

Bat  the  state  of  London  and  Westminbtes  must  not  pass 
unnoticed ;  more  especially  as  it  was  so  expressly  marked  by  these 
Bishops,  and  had  already  excited  general  apprehensioo.  Thus, 
on  the  10th  of  August,  we  find  that  Tunstal  is  down  at  Laleham 
on  the  Thames ;  and  though  sent  for  by  Grumwell,  he  is  afraid 
to  approach  the  capital.  It  was  the  plague,  which  had  again  ap- 
peared, as  il  had  done  last  year,  and  the  hand  of  God  lay  heavy 
on  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity. 

"  On  Saturday  the  25th  of  August,"  says  Bishop  Fox  to  Cram- 
well,  "  I  have  lain  out  of  London  myself  (at  Poplar)  more  than 
these  three  weeks ;  and  the  most  part  of  all  my  servants  have 
lain  at  RuysUp  (north-east  of  Uxbridge)  more  than  these  ten 
weeks.  Wherefore,  if  it  shall  please  your  Lordship  to  send  me 
word  of  the  King's  pleasure  concerning  iny  return  to  the  Court,  I 
would  gladly  come  thither  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  ne:it,  and  thes 
I  shall  bring  with  me  tke  book,  I  trust,  perfectly  printed." — "  Sir," 
says  Latimer,  on  the  same  day,  "  we  be  here  not  without  all  peril, 
for  two  have  died  of  my  keeper's  folks,  out  of  my  gate  house ; 
and  evea  now  Mr.  NeveU  (Cranmer's  confidential  servant)  cometh 
and  telleth  me  that  my  under-cook  is  fallen  sick,  and  like  to  be  of 
the  plague.  Set  duodecira  sunt  hore  diei,  et  termini  vite  sunt  ab 
eo  constituti,  qui  non  potest  falli ;  neque  verius  est  tamen,  quod 
nascimur,  quam  quod  sumus  morituri." 

But  what,  then,  has  become  of  Cranmer  ?  The  fact  was,  that 
Fox  and  Latimer  had  remained  where  they  were,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  superintend  the  printing  of  this  foresaid  book ; 
otherwise  neither  of  them  would  have  been  there ;  since  Cran- 
mer and  the  rest  had  taken  alarm  more  than  a  month  before. 
Thus  he  had  addressed  Crumwell  as  early  as  the  31st  of  July — 

"  I  with  other  Bishops  and  learned  men,  here  assembled  by  the 
King's  coTmnandment,  have  almost  made  an  end  of  our  determin- 
ations; for  we  have  alreadysubscribed  unto  the  declarations  of  th« 
Paternoster,  and  the  Ave  Maria,  the  creed,  and  the  ten  command- 
ments ;  and  there  remaineth  ne  more  but  certain  notes  of  the  creed, 
Hnto  which  we  be  agreed  to  sobscribe  on  Monday  next ;  whicb 
all,  when  they  shall  be  subscribed,  I  pray  you  that  I  may  know 
y&ur  mind  and  pleasure,  whether  I  shall  send  them  incontinently 
to  you,  or  leave  them  in  the  Lord  of  Hereford's  (Fox's)  hands,  to  be 
dehvered  by  him  when  he  cometh  next  unto  the  Court :  Beseechiag 
you,  my  Lord,  to  be  intercessor  unto  the  King's  Highness /or  tW 
all,  that  we  may  have  his  Grace's  license  to  depart  for  this  titn^ 
until  his  Grace's  farther  [rfeaaure  be  known :  for  they  die  almost 
tverywkere,  i*  Lojidon  and  Wettmitutar ;  mui  in  Lambeth  t&ef 
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die  at  my  gale,  even  at  the  next  house  to  me.  I  would  &in  see 
the  Kin^s  Hi? bness  at  my  departing ;  but  I  fear  me  that  I  shall 
not,  because  that  I  shall  come  from  this  smoky  air ;  yet  I  would  , 
gladly  know  the  King's  pleasure  herein." 

The  next  day,  32d  July,  the  last  letter  which  Cranmer  wrote 
from  Lambeth  before  departing  for  Croydon,  was  one  already 
quoted,  on  behalf  of  that "  very  honest  man,"  as  he  styled  him,  Mr. 
Theobald  !  On  Monday  the  38th,  and  Tuesday  the  29th  of  July, 
he  had  been  examining  Rowland  Phillips,  the  Vtcar  of  Croy- 
don, that  steady  defender  of  the  old  learning,  and  an  enemy  to  all 
changes.  "  I  beseech  your  Lordship,"  Cranmer  had  said  to  Crum- 
well  on  the  2l8t,  and  who,  as  Ticar-Genekal,  it  seems,  must 
now  be  obsequiously  consulted  on  every  step,  "  to  send  me  word 
whether  I  shall  examine  the  Yicar  of  Croydon  in  this  presence  of 
the  Bishops,  and  other  learned  men  of  our  Assembly,  or  otherwise 
how  I  shail  order  him ;"  and  so  the  examination  was  held  before 
the  Archbishop  himself,  on  these  two  days.  Some  years  before, 
this  Yicar  had  preachetl  at  Paul's  Cross  a  noted  Sermon,  one  sav- 
ing in  which  has  been  often  repeated,  without  knowing  precisely 
from  whom  it  came.  But  this  is  the  man — that  very  Vicar  of 
Croydon  who  had  declared,  with  no  inferior  sagacity — "  We  must 
root  out  printing,  or  printing  wtU  root  out  ua."  It  is  a  coinci- 
dence, therefore,  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  this  examination 
should  happen  to  have  been  Cranmer's  very  last  occupation  before 
proceedii^  into  the  country. 

Immediately  after  this,  Cranmer  hastened  frirther  from  the 
plague,  into  Kent,  lo  his  house  at  Porde ;  so  that  if  Richard  Graf- 
ton has  arrived  in  London  from  the  Continent,  and  intends  to  apply 
to  the  Archbishop,  he  must  go  down  there  with  his  Bible  for  in- 
spection; and,  for  a  moment,  we  leave  Cranmer  looking  over  it. 

Already  we  have  done  Aill  justice  to  Coverdale.  He  had  stepped 
in,  and  occupied  the  field  of  favor,  from  all  the  higher  powers — the 
King,  Crumwell,  and  Cranmer.  But  by  the  end  of  July  this  favor 
had  extended  a  little  farther,  and,  more  especially,  since  Gardiner 
was  not  in  England.  We  have  seen,  by  the  Archbishop's  own 
letter,  as  well  as  those  of  Latimer  and  Fox,  that  he  and  his  fellow 
commissioners,  after  a  tedious  war  of  words,  had  agreed  about  their 
book,  by  Monday  the  23d  of  July.  Their  preface  having  been  also 
prepared,  in  it,  as  a  body,  the  parties  thus  express  themselves,  with 
their  accustomed  flattery : — 

"  We,  considering  the  godly  effect  and  intent  of  your  Highness* 
most  virtuous  and  gracious  commandment,  do  not  only  rejoice  and 
give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  with  all  our  hearts,  that  it  hath 
pleased  him  to  send  such  a  king  to  reign  over  us,  which  so  earnestly 
mindeth  to  set  forth  among  his  subjects  the  light  of  Holy  Script- 
we,  which  alone  sheweth  the  right  path  to  come  to  God,  to  see 
Him,  to  know  Him,  to  love  Him,  and  so  to  serve  Him,  as  He  most 
desireth." 

Coverdale,  as  well  as  CrumweU  his  patron,  could,  at  this  moment, 
.dwire  little  more.    Heniy,  obeerve,  had  treated  the  Bishops'  book 
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with  caution  ;  be  would  not  cmniiiit  himBelf  by  any  forma]  gracious 
reply ;  yet  has  be  permitted  tbese  words  to  past,  which  could  refer 
to  no  other  than  Coverdale's  Bible,  if  to  any  Bible  already  printed 
at  all ;  but  they  will  acquire  double  emphasis,  when  the  course 
that  Craamer  and  Cnimwell,  and  even  Henry  pursued  in  a  few 
days  hence,  comes  to  be  observed. 

There  is,  in  short,  another  translation  of  the  English  Bible  com- 
ing from  abroad ;  and,  it  is  true,  that  as  far  as  any  connection 
with  the  Continent  was  concerned,  the  reader  may  be  still  haunted 
by  the  recollection,  that  he  has  found  both  Cranmer  and  Crumwell 
in  busy  confidealial  communication  with  such  an  unprincipled 
spy  as  Theobald ;  and  not  only  this  year,  but  throughout  the  next. 
This,  however,  we  can  neither  help  nor  soften.  Gross  inconsisten- 
cies of  character  must  stand  as  matter  of  history ;  but,  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  they  will  only  render  it  the  more  apparent,  v>ho  it 
was  that  gave  the  Bible  to  Britain.  To  the  people  of  this  Coun- 
try, it  is  of  infinite  mcunent  now,  that  they  should  see  more  fully 
into  the  Divine  character,  with  regard  to  an  event  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  laborious  exertions  of  Tyndale,  for  twelve  long  years, 
which  the  King  and  bis  Councillors,  nay,  and  the  generality  of 
these  Bishops,  had  so  violently  opposed,  are  already  before  the 
reader ;  as  well  as  the  editions  of  bis  New  Testament  and  Penta- 
teuch, which  had  been  introduced  into  England,  under  so  many 
proofe  of  iheir  hot  displeasure ;  but  the  Teader  may,  without  re- 
serve, admit  the  full  force  of  that  transient  favor  which  had  been 
now  shown  towards  Coverdale's  translation.  Henry,  without  con- 
sulling  either  Convocation  or  Parliament,  had  certainly  so  for 
sanctioned  it,  sometime  before  August,  at  least  in  the  instance  of 
Nycolson's  reprint 

We  repeat,  however,  that  there  is  at  this  hour  another  BiUe,  in 
folif^  coming  over  the  sea  to  old  England,  one  page  of  which  nei- 
ther Cranmer  the  Primate,  CnimweQ  the  Yicar-General,  or  Henry 
the  King,  had  ever  beheld,  and  respecting  which  not  one  of  tbem 
had  ever  been  consulted.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  exact 
state  of  matters,  immediately  before  all  thai  Tyndale  had  ae- 
complished  in  translating  the  Sacred  Volume  was  laid  before  hi» 
Majesty. 

Grafton  therefore  having  arrived  in  England,  from  what  has 
now  been  narrated,  we  can  scarcely  make  any  mistake  with  re- 
gard to  Cranmer's  state  of  mind.  He  bad,  in  truth,  been  made 
as  sick  of  discussion,  as  he  had  been  afraid  of  the  plaeue,  and 
had  only  made  his  escape  from  both  ;  though  had  his  fellow-com- 
missioners but  once  suspected  at  the  moment,  what  effect  this 
sicbiees  would  have  upon  bim,  certainly  they  bad  argued  less. 
Like  the  Jews  at  Rome,  of  old,  they  must  bare  had  "great  rea- 
soning among  themselves"  over  this  "  Bishops'  Book ;"  and,  in 
the  next  letter  from  the  Primate  to  Crumwell,  we  shaU  see  whe- 
ther he  does  not  hint,  that,  in  his  apprebeomcoi,  there  would  be  no 
end  to  it.  ■  . 
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It  may  be  resetted  that  there  bad  not  been  smne  mlitarT  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  or  admiration  in  the  Translator's  lifetime ; 
but  such  was  the  preparation  of  Thomas  Cranraer  for  the  sight 
of  Tysdale's  labors — such  the  moment  when  his  translation  was 
brought  before  him !  Grafton  had  resolved  to  apply  first  to  the 
Archoishop,  perhaps  as  not  having  been  the  patron  of  Coverdale ; 
but  whatever  was  the  motive,  he  must  have  immediately  followed 
him  into  Kent  We  need  aot  describe  how  he  sped,  as  the  fol- 
lowing letters  from  Forde  speak  more  forcibly  than  any'descrip- 
tion ;  but  before  quoting  them,  we  give  the  title  and  coUatioa  of 
the  Book  which  Grafion  had  brought  home  with  him. 

Title. — "  The  Btble,  which  is  the  Holy  Scripture :  in  which 
are  contayned  the  Olde  and  Newe  Testament,  truely  and  purely 
translated  into  Englysh — by  Thomas  Matthew. — hdxzxvii." 

CoUaiiim. — ^This  title  is  in  red  and  black  letters,  within  a  wood 
engraving,  filling  the  page ;  and,  at  the  bottom,  in  lai^e  letters, 
"Set  forthwith  the  Kinqb's  host  gracyous  licence." 
A  Callender  and  Almanac  for  18  years,  beginning  1638,  4  pages. 
An  Exhortation  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  1  page ;  hav- 
ing, in  large  fiourished  capitals  at  the  bottom,  the  initials  of  the 
editor,  I.  R.  The  Summe  and  content  of  all  the  Holy  Scripture, 
'i  pages.  Dedication  to  Henry  TUI.,  3  page?,  with  flourished 
capitals  at  the  beginning  and  end.  "  To  the  Christen  Readers," 
and  a  table  of  priocipal  matters  in  the  Bible,  26  pages.  The  names 
of  all  the  bokes  of  the  Bible,  and  a  brief  rehearsal  of  the  years 
.  passed  since  the  begynnynge  of  the  worlde,  unto  this  yeare  of  our 
-Lord,  UDxzzYii,"  1  page.  "  Genesis  to  Salomon's  Ballet,"  fol.  i. 
— ccxlviL  "The  Prophetes  in  English."  On  the  reverse  of  this 
title  is  a  large  woodcut,  between  R.  G.  and  E.  W.,  in  flourishing 
capitals — "  Esay  to  Malachi,"  fol.  i. — xciiii. ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
Malachi,  W.  T.  for  William  Tyndale,  in  large  flourished  text 
capitals.  The  Apocripha,  put  in  from  Coverdale's  Bible.  "The 
Newe  Testament,  dtc,  ramted  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  God, 
MDXxxvii.,"  in  red  and  black,  as  in  the  first  title.  "  Matthew  to 
Revelation,"  fol.  ii. — cix.  Tables,  dec.,  fol.  cx.-cxi.  On  the  last 
leaf,  is  "  The  ende  of  the  Newe  Testament,  and  of  the  whole 
Byble." — "  Th  the  honoure  arid  prayse  of  Goo,  vnu  this  Byble 
prynted  and  fynesshed,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  Ood,  a. 
HDXXXTti."    A  full  page  contains  60  lines. 

The  following  letters  are  all  addressed  to  Cnimwell ;  and  tbey 
are  the  very  next  that  Cranmer  wtote  and  sent,  after  those  we 
have  quoted. 

"  My  especial  good  Lord,  after  moat  hearty  commendations  unto 
your  Lordship ;  uiese  shall  be  to  signify  unto  the  same,  that  you 
shall  receive  by  the  bringer  thereof  a  Bible,  both  o(  a  new  trans- 
lation, and  of  a  new  pri7t£,  dedicated  UDto  the  King's  Majesty,  as 
Atrther  appeareth  by  a  pistle  unto  his  Grace,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  bool^  which,  in  mine  opinion,  is  very  well  done ;  and  there- 
fore I  pray  your  Lordship  to  reoA  the  same.  And,  as  for  the 
tranalation,  so  far  as  I  hare  read  thereof  I  Uk9  it  better  than  any 
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vllur  trandaticMi  heretofore  made;  yet  aot  ctoubtiag  that  ihere 
may  and  will  be  found  some  fault  tliereio,  as  you  know  no 
man  ever  did  or  can  do  bo  well,  but  it  may  from  time  to  time  b« 
amended. 

"  And  forasmuch  aa  the  book  is  dedicated  uoto  the  Kind's 
Grace,  and  also  great  pains  and  labour  taken  in  setting  forth  of  the 
same,  I  pray  you,  my  Lord,  that  you  will  exhibit  the  book  uato 
the  King's  Highness,  and  obtain  of  hie  Grace,  if  you  can,  a  license 
that  the  same  mny  be  sold  and  read  0^  every  person,  without 
danger  of  tmy  act,  proclamation,  or  ordinance  hereto/ore  granted 
to  the  contrary,  until  such  time  that  we,  the  Bishops,  snaU  set 
forth  a  better  iraQsIation,  which  I  thiak  will  not  be  till  a  day 
after  doatnaday !  And  if  you  continue  to  take  such  pains  for  the 
setting  forth  of  God's  Word,  as  you  do,  although  in  the  mean 
season  you  suffer  some  snubs  and  many  slanders,  lies,  and  re- 
proaches for  the  same,  yet  one  day  He  will  requite  altogethei; 
And  the  same  word,  as  St.  John  saith,  which  shall  judge  every 
man  at  the  last  day,  must  needs  show  favour  to  them  that  now  do 
favour  it.  Thus,  my  Lord,  right  heartily  fare  you  well.  At  Foide^ 
the  4th  day  of  August,  [1537].     Your  assured  ever — T.  Camt^ 

ARIEN." 

So  far,  then,  from  Cranmer  having  the  slightest  connection  with 
this  undertaking,  or  "  exerting  himself"  for  this  hook,  as  Mr.  Todd 
has  imagined,  this  letter,  in  its  pr<^r  connection,  clearly  showa 
that  it  came  upon  the  writer  in  the  way  of  delightful  surprise. 
No  doubt  he  had  wished  for  a  Bible  :  but,  after  vainly  toihng  with 
his  coadjutors  as  to  the  New  Testament  only,  he  now  very  ciandidljr 
acknowledges  that  the  present  production  was  literally  beyond 
their  power,  aa  a  body  of  men. 

Here  then,  and  at  last,  is  that  one  transaction  in  Cranmer's  life, 
which  those  who  must  ever  disapprove  of  many  other  things  in 
his  conduct,  should  therefore  never  forget.  Considered  in  itself 
and  in  its  consequences,  every  other  good  thing  he  ever  did  shrinks 
into  comparative  insignificance.  For  this,  all  who  have  prized 
the  Word  of  God,  or  now  do  so,  stand  indebted  to  him  as  an  in- 
strument. It  would  have  been  gratifying  could  we  have  fellen 
upon  some  distinct  testimony  from  his  pen,  at  an  earlier  season ; 
for  it  is  passing  strange,  if  be  had  never,  till  this  late  period,  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  Tyndale's  translation;  but  such,  alas ! 
may  have  been  one  effect  of  that  timidity  which  annoyed  him  all 
his  days.  The  conjuuction  of  circiunstances,  already  described, 
seems  to  have  emboldened  him,  and  better  late  than  never.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  and  after  allowing  to  this  first  agent  at  htaue 
bU  the  good  he  did,  the  reader,  as  he  goes  on,  will  lose  sight  of 
man ;  and,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be  slow  to  recognize,  above  all, 
that  unseen  hand,  so  conspicuously  displayed  throughout  the 
whole  affair,  of  which  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  first  move- 
ment. 

Grafiou,  let  it  be  observed,  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense ;  the 
entire  request  of  Oranmer  was  immediately  granted ;  for,  though 
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all  who  could  aroid  LoDdoo  were  goae,  Crumwell  bad  reraaiaod 
at  his  poat — went  to  the  King,  and  succeeded.  Cranmer  had 
heard  of  this  in  less  than  eight  days ;  for  thus  he  writes  again, 
on  Monday  week  after  his  last — 

"  My  very  singular  good  Lord,  in  my  most  hearty  wise  I  com- 
mend me  unto  your  Lordship.  And  whereas  I  understand  that 
your  Lordship,  at  my  request,  hath  not  only  exhibited  the  Bible 
which  I  sent  unto  you,  unto  the  King's  Majesty,  but  also  hath 
obtained  of  his  Grace,  that  the  same  shall  be  allowed  by  his  au- 
thority to  be  bought  and  read  ici/Ain  this  reaim  :■  My  Lord,  for 
this  your  pain  taken  in  this  behalf^  I  give  unto  you  my  most  hearty 
thanks ;  assuring  your  Lordship,  foi  the  contentatioct  of  my  mind, 
you  have  shewed  me  more  pleasure  herein,  than  if  you  had  given 
me  a  thousand  pounds.  And  I  doubt  not  but  that  hereby  such  fruit 
of  good  knowledge  shall  ensue,  that  it  shall  well  appear  hbrealler, 
what  high  and  acceptable  service  you  have  done  unlo  God  and 
the  Kii^ ;  which  shfill  sq  much  redoimd  to  your  honour,  that,  be- 
sides God's  reward,  you  shall  obtain  perpetual  memory  for  the 
same  within  this  realm.  And  as  for  me,  you  may  reckon  me  your 
bondman  for  the  same :  And  I  dare  be  bold  to  say,  so  may  ye  do 
my  Lord  of  Worcester.  Thus,  my  Lord,  right  heartily  fare  ye 
well.     At  Forde,  the  13th  day  of  August"  [1537]. 

The  gratitude  of  Cranmer  is  expressed  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner :  "  In  terms,"  says  Mr.  Jenkyos,  most  correctly,  "  far  too  warm 
to  admit  of  the  belief  that  lh&  general  use  of  the  Englisli  Script- 
ures was  already  allowed.  'Riere  was,  no  doubt,  something  in 
the  translation  itself,  that  at  once  caught  the  eye  and  the  appro- 
baUon  of  Cranmer ;  but  it  was  this  step  in  advance,  this  "  general 
use,"  over  which  he  also  exulted.  His  Majesty  had,  it  is  true,  ac- 
ceded, and  at  Crumwell's  request,  to  Coverdale's  Bible,  of  NycoL- 
son's  printing,  having  these  words  upon  it — "  Set  forth  by  the 
King's  gracious  license ;"  and  Coverdale  had  requested,  that  this 
printer  might  have  the  monopoly  for  "  certain  years," — but  there 
was  no  reply  to  that  application.  Whereas  now,  the  tide  has  not 
only  changed,  but  it  has  begun  to  f  ow  in  another  direction ;  for 
this  Bible  is  not  only  to  be  stamped — >S'e^  forth,  &c.,  but  it  is  to 
be  sold  and  read  of  every  person  without  daJiger  of  any  Act, 
Proclamation  or  Ordinance  heretofore  granted  to  the  contrary ! 
All  this  Cranmer  asked,  and  to  all  this  Henry  at  once  agrera  ! 
Cranmer,  in  short,  felt  like  a  man  when  every  hindrance  has  beea 
removed:  and  escaped,  for  the  present,  out  of  the  paw  of  his 
brethren  on  the  Bench,  in  a  way  that  seemed  quite  marvellous  to 
himself;  so  moved  was  he,  that  fifteen  days  after  this,  in  his  very 
next  letter  to  Crumwell,  he  writes  absolutely  as  if  he  had  not  yet 
written  at  all.  Other  subjects,  indeed,  demanded  his  attention, 
but,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  with  this  he  must  begin. 

"  My  very  singular  and  especial  good  Lord,  in  my  most  hearty 
wise  I  dommend  me  to  your  Lordship.  These  shall  be  to  give 
you  most  hearty  thanks  that  any  heart  can  think,  and  that  in  the 
name  of  them  all  which  favoureth  God's  Word,  for  your  diligence 
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at  thia  time  in  procuring  the  King's  Highness  to  set  forth  the  said 
God's  Word,  aad  his  Oospel,  by  his  Grace's  authority.  For  the 
which  act,  not  only  the  King's  Majesty,  but  also  you  shall  have  a 
perpetuai  laud  and  memory  of  all  them  that  be  now,  or  hereafter 
shall  be,  God's  faithful  people,  and  the  favourers  of  his  Word.  And 
ihie  deed  you  shall  hear  of  at  the  great  day,  when  all  things  shaU 
be  opened  and  made  manifest.  For  our  Saviour  Christ  saith  in 
the  said  Gospel,  '  that  whosoever  shriaketh  from  Him  and  His 
Word,  and  is  abashed  to  profess  and  set  it  forth  before  men  in  tbu 
world.  He  will  refuse  him  al  that  day  :  and  contrary,  whosoever 
constantly  doth  profess  Him  and  His  Word,  and  sludieth  to  set 
that  forward  in  this  world,  Christ  will  declare  the  same  at  the  last 
day,  before  His  Father  and  ail  His  angels  and  take  upon  him  the 
defence  of  those  men.'  Thus,  my  Lord,  right  heartily  fare  you 
well.     At  Ford,  the  28th  day  of  August,"  [15371. 

Grafton  seems  to  have  brought  only  one  Bible  with  him,  as  a 
specimen,  and  had  left  his  servant  to  follow  him  with  other  copies. 
The  first  he  had  presented  lo  Cranmer,  who  sent  him  with  it  to 
Crumwell,  and  he  requested  six  copies  to  be  brought  to  him,  on 
their  arrival.  The  very  day  on  which  Cranmer  was  writing  his 
last  letter,  the  servant  had  arrived ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  plague,  i 
still  raging,  Graflon  sent  the  volumes  to  Crumwell,  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter, — 

"  Alost  humbly  beseeching  your  Lordship  lo  understand,  that, 
according  to  your  request,  I  have  sent  your  Lordship  six  Bibles; 
which  gladly  I  would  have  brought  myself,  but  because  of  (he 
sickness  that  remaineth  in  the  City ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  sent 
them  by  my  servant,  which  this  day  came  out  of  Flanders.  Re- 
quiring your  Lordship,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  desire  you,  to  ac- 
cept them  as  my  simple  gifi^  given  to  you  for  those  most  godly 
pams,  for  which  the  Heavenly  Father  is  bound,  even  of  his  justice^ 
to  reward  you  with  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God.  For  your 
Lordship's  moving  our  most  gracious  Pnnce  to  the  allowance  and 
licensing  of  such  a  work,  hath  wrought  such  an  act  worthy  of 
praise,  as  never  was  mentioned  in  any  chronicle  in  this  realm;- 
and  as  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  said,  the  tidings  thereof  did  him 
more  good  than  the  gift  of  £1000." 

In  groesness  of  fiattery,  the  printer  exceeds  Coverdale,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  profanity  of  his  compliment,  belxaying  his  igno- 
rance of  the  truth,  and  the  value  of  the  truth  contained  in  his 
Bible ;  but  then  his  language  shows,  that  some  great  and  unprt- 
cedented  thing  had  taken  p&ce ;  and  thus  it  appeared  in  general 
estimation.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  seemed  mcredible.  With 
some  it  was  "  too  good  news  to  be  true."  Others  demurred,  be- 
cause they  wished  not  to  believe  it :  and  Graflon  therefore  proceeds : 

"Yet  certain  there  are  which  believe  not  that  it  pleased  the 
King's  grace  to  license  it  to  go  forth.  Wherefore,  if  your  Lord^ 
ship's  pleasure  were  such  that  we  might  have  it  licensed  under 
your  Privy  Seal,  it  would  be  a  defence  at  this  present,  and  in  time 
to  come,  for  all  enemies  and  adversaries  of  the  same.    And  forae- 
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much  as  thia  request  is  for  the  maiatenaDoe  of  the  Lord's  Word, 
which  is  to  maiatain  the  Lord  himaeU|  I  fear  not,  hut  that  your 
Lordship  will  be  earnest  therein.  And  I  am  assured,  that  my 
Lords  of  Canterbury,  Worcester,  and  Sahabury,  will  give  your 
Lordship  such  thanks,  as  in  them  lieth.  And  sure  you  may  b& 
that  the  Heavenly  Lord  will  reward  you,  for  the  eatablishmeat  of 
his  glorious  truth.  And  what  your  Lordahip's  pleasure  is  ia  ibis 
request,  if  it  may  please  your  Lordahip  to  inform  my  servant,  I, 
and  all  that  love  God  heartily,  are  hound  to  pray  for  your  preserva- 
tion all  the  daya  of  our  life.  At  London,  the  28lh  day  of  thi« 
Ereaent  month  of  August,  1637.  Your  orator  while  he  Uveth, 
licsABD  Grafton,  Grocer" 

The  message  in  reply  was,  that  Crumwell  thought  the  "  Privy 
Seal"  would  be  unnecessary  ;  but  Grafton's  anxiety  was  perfectly 
natural ;  for,  let  il  be  observed,  that  his  aU  was  embarked  in  the 
undertaking,  amounting  to  above  £500  sterling.  This  was  a  sum, 
equal  in  value  of  the  present  day,  to  more  than  aa  many  thmt- 
aandi;  and  some  would  say,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  at  the 
least !  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  should  very  aoon  write  a  long 
letter  to  Crumwell,  under  the  apprehension  of  being  undersold  by 
an  inferior  article  from  the  German  press,  just  as  Tyndale  had  bo 
often  been,  long  before  him. 

"  Most  humbly  beseeching  your  Lordship  to  understand,  that 
according  aa  your  commiasioa  waa,  by  my  aervant  to  aend  you 
certain  Bibles,  so  have  I  now  done,  desiring  your  Lordship  to  ac- 
cept them,  aa  though  they  were  well  done.  Aod  whereas  I  writ 
unto  your  Lordship  for  a  Privy  Seal  to  be  a  defence  unto  the  ene- 
mies of  this  Bible,  1  understand  that  your  Lordahip'a  mind  ia,  that 
I  ahall  not  need  it.  But  now,  most  gracious  Lord,  forasmuch  as 
this  work  hath  been  brought  forth  to  our  most  great  and  costly 
labours  and  charges ;  which  charges  Amount  above  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds ;  and  I  have  caused  of  these  same  to  be  printed 
to  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  books  complete,  which  now,  by  rea- 
son that  of  many  this  work  ia  highly  commended,  there  are  that 
will,  and  doth,  go  about  the  priating  of  the  same  work  again,  in 
a  lesser  leUer :  to  the  inleDl  that  they  may  sell  their  little  booka 
better  cheap  than  I  can  sell  these  great ;  and  so  to  make,  that  I 
shall  sell  none  at  all,  or  else  very  few,  to  the  utter  undoing  of  me, 
your  orator,  and  of  all  those  my  creditors,  that  hath  been  my 
comforters  and  helpers  therein.  And  now  this  work,  ibua  set 
forth  with  great  study  and  labours,  shall  such  persons,  moved  with 
a  little  covelousness,  to  the  undoing  of  others  for  their  own  private 
wealth,  take  as  a  ^ing  done  to  tneir  hands.  In  which  oehalf 
the  charges  shall  not  come  to  them,  that  hath  done  to  youi 
poor  orator.  And  yet  will  not  they  do  it,  as  they  find  it,  but 
oUeify  the  text ;  that  I  dare  say,  look,  how  many  sentences  are 
in  the  Bible,  even  so  many  faults  and  errors  shall  be  mad4 
therein.  For  their  seeking,  is  not  to  set  it  out  to  God's  glory, 
gjid  to  the  edifying  of  Christ's  congr^tion,  but  for  covetous- 
uess.    And  that  may  appear  by  the  former  Bibles,  (t.  «.,  thq 
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New  Testameata,)  that  they  hare  s«t  forth ;  which  hath  iimth« 
good  paper,  letters,  iak  aor  correction.  And  even  so  shall  they 
ccnrupt  this  work,  and  wrap  it  up  after  their  ^hioas,  and  then 
they  may  sell  it  for  nougbl  at  their  pleasures.  Yea,  aud  to  make 
h  more  truer  thaa  It  ia,  therefore  Dutchmen,  dwelling  within  this 
realoi,  go  about  the  priating  of  it ;  which  can  neither  speak  good 
English,  nor  yet  write  none  !  And  they  will  be  both  the  printers 
and  correctors  thereof;  because  of  a  little  covelousness,  they  will 
not  beatow  twenty  or  forty  pounds  to  a  learned  man  to  take  pains 
in  it,  to  have  it  well  done. 

"It  were,  therefore,  as  your  Lordship  dolh  evidently  perceive,  a 
tbing  unreasonable  to  permit,  or  suffer,  them  which  now  hath  no 
auch  business,  to  enter  into  the  labours  of  them  that  had  both  sore 
trouble  and  unreasonable  charges.  And  tht  truth  is  this,  that  if 
it  be  printed  by  any  other,  before  these  be  sold,  which  I  think  shall 
not  be  these  three  years  at  the  least,  then  am  /,  your  poor  orator, 
utterly  uiidane"  (Even  Grafton  bad  no  idea  of  the  prospect  now 
opening). 

"  Therefore,  by  your  most  godly  favour,  if  I  may  obtain  the 
King's  moat  gracious  privilege,  that  none  ^all  print  them  until 
these  be  sold,  your  lordship  shall  not  find  me  unthankful,  but 
that  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power,  I  will  consider  it:  and  I  dare 
say,  thai  so  will  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  with  other,  my  most 
special  friends  ;  and  at  the  last,  God  will  look  upon  your  merciful 
heart,  that  coneidereth  the  undoing  of  a  poor  young  man;  for 
truly  my  whole  living  tieth  hereupon.  If  I  may  have  sale  of 
them  not  being  hindered  by  any  other  men,  it  shall  be  my  making, 
and  wealth ;  and  the  contrary  ia  my  undoing.  Therefore,  most 
htmibly  I  beseech  your  Lordship  to  be  my  helper  herein,  that  I 
may  obtain  this  my  request. 

"  Or  else,  if  by  no  means  this  privilege  may  be  had, — forasmuch 
as  it  hath  pleased  the  King's  Highness  to  license  this  work  to  go 
Abroad  ;  and  that  it  is  the  most  pure  Word  of  God  which  teacn- 
eth  all  true  obedience,  and  reproveth  all  schisms  and  contentions. — 
It  may  therefore  be  commanded  by  your  Lordship,  in  the  name 
of  our  most  gracious  prince,  that  every  curate  have  one  of  them, 
that  they  mar  learn  to  know  God,  ami  instruct  their  Parishioa- 
trs;  yea,  and  that  every  Abbey  should  have  six,  to  be  laid  in  six 
several  places,  that  the  whole  Convent,  and  the  resorlers  there-: 
unto,  may  have  occasion  to  look  on  the  Lord's  Law. — And  then 
I  know  there  would  be  enough  found  in  my  Lord  of  London's 
diocese  to  spend  away  a  great  part  of  them. — And  I  know  that  e^ 
email  commission  will  cause  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  Salisbury, 
and  Worcester,  to  cause  it  to  be  done  through  their  diocese ;  yea,  . 
and  this  should  cease  the  whole  schism  ana  contention  that  is  m 
the  retdm;  which  is,  some  calling  them  of  the  old  letwninfr,  and 
some  of  the  new.  Now,  should  we  all  follow  (Hie  God,  one  bookj 
ofuj  one  learning :  and  this  is  hurtful  to  no  man,  but  profitabU 
toaU. 

"  I  will  trouble  your  Lordship  no  longer,  for  I  am  sorry  I  baT« 
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troubled  you  bo  much :  but,  to  make  an  end,  I  desire  your  most 
gracious  answer  by  my  servant,  i^  the  sickness  is  brime  (furi- 
ous) about  us,  or  else  I  would  wait  upon  your  Lordship :  and  be- 
cause of  coming  to  your  Lordship,  I  have  not  suffered  my  servant 
with  me  since  he  came  over. — Your  orator,  Richard  Grafton," 

From  this  letter  it  is  evident,  that  as  the  volume  had  come 
upon  Cranmer  by  surprise,  so  he  had  no  concern  whatever  with 
the  coat  incurred  ;  nay,  that  no  man  in  England  shared  in  the 
expense.  It  was  a  gift  from  abroad,  and  the  burden  lay  chiefly 
on  the  shoulders  of  thiB  individual,  as  a  man  in  business. 

We  have  no  written  reply  to  this  letter,  which,  however,  does 
not  signify,  as  it  is  well  known  that  Grafton  succeeded :  but  as  to 
the  present  sudden  and  most  memorable  interposition  in  favor  of 
Tyadale's  exerlions,  it  was  an  occurrence,  the  effects  of  which 
reach  down  to  the  present  hour.  The  event  itself,  is  oaly  more 
extraordinary  than  the  fact,  that  it  should  never  have  been  evea 
marked  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  much  less  dwelt  upon,  by 
any  previous  writer.  But  though  hitherto  buried  among  other 
casual  incidents,  it  would  be  unpardonable  now  to  pass  on  without 
contemplating  an  occurrence,  in  which,  without  either  presump- 
tion or  enthusiasm,  the  overruling  hand  of  God  may  be  so  dis- 
tinctly traced.  There  is  here  no  interference  with  l\\a  free  agency 
of  man,  but  one  of  the  most  complete  specimens  of  the  mMe  in 
which  an  all-wise  Providence  governs  the  world.  Grafton,  indeed, 
and  his  co-partner  Whitchurch,  may  be  easily  disposed  of,  or  re- 
garded throughout  the  whole  affair  as  resembling  only  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  in  ancient  time ;  but  in  looking 
back  to  the  spring  of  1526,  when  Tyndnle's  first  efforts  were  so 
very  keenly  felt,  as  to  awaken  the  wrath  of  all  in  power ;  and 
following  the  track,  as  we  have  done,  down  to  the  month  of  Au- 
gust 1537,  what  a  varied  scene  has  passed  before  us !  The  hand 
of  the  Most  High  has  been  visible  all  along ;  but  it  was  most  of 
all  conspicuous  now,  for  the  day  was  won !  In  the  course  of  the 
long  conflict,  not  a  few  of  the  enemy  have  perished.  Two  Lords 
Chancellor,  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  besides,  at  least,  four 
noted  Bishops,  have  fallen ;  to  say  nothing  of  other  two,  seat 
adrift  into  Italy.  Wolsey  and  Warham,  West  of  Ely  and  Nix  of 
Norwich,  Standish  of  St.  Asaph  and  Fisher  of  Rochester,  as  well 
as  Dr.  Robert  Ridley  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  are  gone. 

But  what,  it  may  still  be  said,  does  aU  this  signify  ?  There  are, 
at  least,  eight  or  ten  men  yet  alive ;  and  except  it  be  the  King 
himself  transiently,  when  in  some  unwonted  mood,  not  one  of 
them  has  spoken  a  word  in  favor  of  Tyndale,  or  his  exertions,  up 
to  this  month  of  August ;  nay,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  aU 
the  rest  have  even  raged  against  him.  These  men  too,  occupy 
the  Privy  Council,  the  Senate,  and  the  Bench ;  so  that  before  such 
an  event  as  the  present  could  possibly  have  taken  place,  every  one 
of  them  must  have  been  overruled.  And  accordingly  now,  within 
the  compass  of  ten  days,  each  day  for  a  yeai,  and  whether  pacified 
or  not,  they  have  all  been  overruled. 
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Tee,  the  King  himself,  and  his  Prime  Minister  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk ;  Cmmwell  hia  Vicegerent,  and  Cranmer  his  Archbiahop ; 
Tunstal  of  Durham  and  Stokealy  of  London ;  Longland  of  Lin- 
coln and  Gardiner  of  Winchester ;  nay,  Coverdale  and  hia  friend 
Nycolson,  have  all  alike,  or  every  one  of  them,  been  disposed  of. 

For  where  is  the  individual  who  can  now  look  ao  low,  as  to  trace 
this  change  to  Craumer,  and  simply  say  that  he  was  the  cause? 
Already  we  have  given  him  full  credit,  as  well  as  done  hint  ample 
justice,  by  giving  hia  own  letters  entire.  He  was  the  auperintenaed 
agent,  and  let  it  only  be  the  more  obaerved,  the  wilting  inatrument, 
for  certainly  he  did  all,  at  this  moment,  not  by  conauaint,  but  of 
hearty  good  will ;  and  yet  it  must  be  clear  aa  day,  that  of  all 
others,  he  was  most  under  the  influence  of  predominant  power. 
The  step  he  took  was  a  bold  and  decided  one,  and  had  Crumwell 
been  the  man,  it  would  have  been  in  perfect  character :  but  Cran- 
mer, though  withal  an  amiable  character,  was  by  constitution 
timid,  and  according  to  his  own  repeated  confession,  had  lost,  be- 
yond recovery,  in  nis  youth,  every  spice  of  audacity  or  daring. 
Yea,  and  he  waa  therefore  only  the  more  fit  to  be  employed  aa  an 
instrument,  to  overrule  or  take  by  aurpriae,  all  the  rest.  After  a 
long  and  tedious  war,  the  bitter  though  fruitleaa  opposition  of 
eleven  years,  the  opportunity  for  dealing  with  crafty  opponents,  with 
stilf-necked  and  rebellious  enemiea  to  the  truth,  nan  arrived ;  the 
time  for  showing  "  the  weakness  of  God  to  be  stronger  than  men." 
It  was  a  select  hour  for  choosing  a  cautious  and  a  timid  man  to 
sway  the  mighty  and  the  wayward.  He  himself,  indeed,  might  be 
doubtful  of  success ;  for  he  said  to  Crumwell,  obtain  all  I  ask — if 
you  can;  but  what  was  the  result?  Take  up  the  men  individu- 
ally, and  see. 

In  so  sanctioning  this  prototype,  which  contained  the  transla- 
tions of  Tyndale,  the  King^  himself  was  overruled.  Witness  his 
violent  language  for  years,  employed  in  public  documents— his  in- 
terdict of  Tyndale'a  version,  and  all  hia  other  writings — his  com- 
missioning men  to  apprehend  him,  though  in  vain — and  his  cold 
indifference  at  the  end,  only  last  year,  respecting  his  very  life.  On 
the  same  ground  stands  Crumwell;  after  having  vilified  our 
Translator,  aod  warned  the  English  Envoy,  Taughan,  if  he  dared 
to  speak  favorably  of  him;  after  having  long  patronized  Cover- 
dale,  contributed  to  his  support,  nay,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
to  the  cost  of  his  translation,  as  well  as  obtained  the  temporary 
assent  of  Henry  to  the  reprint  of  that  book.  As  for  the  others, 
who  had  been  sworn  enemies  all  along :  Tunstal,  notwithstand- 
ing hia  raving  in  1626,  about  the  "  pestiferous  poison"  that  had 
infected  hia  diocese  of  London,  he  is  now  in  alarm  as  to  otiier  in- 
feetion.  fie  is  now  absolutely  terrified  to  approach  the  capital, 
for  fear  of  the  plague ;  and  besides,  he  is  under  marching  orders 
for  Newcastle,  aa  President  of  the  Council  of  the  North.  Stokeslv 
of  London,  after  all  his  bloody  deeds,  must  now  be  quiet,  although 
Grafton  be  proposing,  for  his  diocese,  such  a  plentiful  supply  of 
that  very  translation,  for  the  reading  of  whicn,  he  was  wont  to 
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doom  the  party  to  the  flatnee.  Old  Langland  of  Liacoln,  who 
so  exulted  over  Wolsey's  "  secret  search,  and  al  one  time"  in  Lon- 
don, Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  for  books  to  be  burnt,  must,  for  the 
present,  also  ponder  over  the  change,  but  remain  neutral !  Qar- 
diner,  when  at  home,  of  all  other  men,  wonderfully  contrived  to 
retain  the  King's  ear ;  but  that  shrewd  and  far-seeing  man,  the 
ablest  foe  of  all,  had  been  removed  to  a  distance.  As  Tunstal 
was  out  of  the  way,  in  Spain,  when  the  New  Testament  first 
came,  so  was  Gardiner,  in  Prance,  when  the  Bible  arrived.  After 
displeasing  the  King  in  1535,  it  had  been  convenient  to  send  him 
into  honorable  exile,  as  Ambassador  to  Paris,  out  of  Crumwell'a 
vay,  and  he  was  not  to  be  recalled  for  a  year  to  come.  The 
Duke  of  Norffdk  too,  Gardiner's  dear  friend,  is  down  in  the  North ; 
and  though  i)anting  to  return,  and  pestering  Crumwell  with  let- 
ters for  this  end,  he  cannot  wend  his  way  In  London  till  relieved 
by  Tunslal,  who,  however,  is  slow  to  move.  But,  above  all  tha 
rest,  no  one  was  more  signally  overruled  than  Cranmer,  the  agent 
first  employed.  No  individual  in  England  had  striven  so  hard  for 
some  certain  tianalation,  to  be  sanctioned  by  his  fellows.     He  had 

5ot  them  to  petition  his  Majesty,  in  153^  -for  such  a  one.  In 
535,  he  had  attempted  the  New  Testament  only,  but  failed  ;  and 
last  year,  in  Convocation  again,  he  had  not  only  petitioned  once 
more  for  the  same  thing,  but  acquiesced,  with  all  the  rest,  in  the 
King's  sacrament  of  penance ;  which  the  Bible  of  this  year,  over 
which  he  now  so  rejoiced,  will  not  sanction  !  And  finally,  as  for 
Myles  Coverdale  himself,  he  is  shortly  to  be  employed  in  correct- 
ing the  press  of  a  second  edition  of  this  very  Bible  which  Grafton 
hM  thus  brought  into  England. 

In  short,  as  this  year  no  Parliament  was  assembled — no  Con- 
vocation held,  BO  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was,  or  could  be, 
consulled  on  the  subject !  The  Bishops,  as  a  body,  were  now 
scattered  by  the  plague,  "  every  one  to  his  own ;"  while  Cranmer, 
who  has  just  fled  from  it,  and  in  total  despair  of  all  deliverance 
arising  from  that  quarter,  boldly  affirms,  that  a  better  translation 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  they  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  "set 
forth,  till  a  day  after  doomsday !"  To  this,  no  doubt,  the  best 
men  in  all  England  then'  fully  responded ;  and,  in  concert,  they 
might  all  have  said  or  sung,  in  the  language  of  their  own  Bible — 

01  not  onto  th«  Lord  a  n«w  lon^, 

Par  be  hath  done  mariclloua  Ihiap  I 
With  hit  oum  rigbt  haoil,  and  witb  hu  holj  aim, 
Halh  He  gaOen  the  liclory  1 
The  Lord  ii  Kini,  be  the  people  never  m  qnpatieDt: 
He  uueth  upon  Uie  Cherubiin*,  be  the  earth  iH*er  fo  niiqaiat. 

At  such  a  crisis,  when  the  country  was  in  danger  of  being 
deluged  with  corrupt  versions  of  His  own  blessed  Word,  it  was 
thus  shown,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  to  every  devout  and 
careful  observer,  that  the  Ood  ^Providence  ia  the  Qod  of  the 
iSacred  Scripturea  ;  and  as  He  intended  the  version  now  given,  to 
remain  in  this  bighly-&vored  laud  for  genflratioos  then  unborn,  it 
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mu  fit  that  this  iaterfereoce  should  take  place  at  the  be^rming. 
In  the  wide  compass  of  Eogtish  histiH;,  a  more  sigoal  luterposi- 
^oQ  of  Divine  providence  od  behalf  of  Hia  own  Word  never  oc- 
curred since,  and  that  simply  for  this  reason,  it  was  never 
demanded ;  the  present  sufficed  for  all  time  to  come.  This  same 
Monarch,  indeed,  and  some  of  his  wilfully  blind  Prelates,  may  yet 
rage  and  strive,  but  the  version  shall  never  be  banished  fnxn  the 
land.  It  may  be  corrected  and  improved,  nay,  and  be  burnt  again; 
and  seventy  years  after  this,  upwards  of  fifty  learned  men  may  be 
engafed  for  three  years,  in  order  to  make  it,  as  they  said,  "  more 
smooth  and  easy,  and  agreeable  to  the  text ;"  but  the  translation 
now  received,  shall  be  the  basis  of  all  future  editions.  And  well 
it  might;  for  after  all  this  labor,  and  aft«r  all  due  praise  to  our 

E resent  version,  to  say  nothing  of  particular  words,  tnere  are  still 
appy  turns  of  expression,  which  had  better  have  been  retained. 
"In  point  of  perspicuity,  and  noble  simplicity,  propriety  of  idiom, 
and  purity  of  style,"  it  has  been  said,  "  no  English  version  has  yet 
surpassed  it ;"  and  if  any  one  suspect  that  this  is  saying  too  much, 
let  him  first  peruse  Tyndale  for  himself,  and  then  observe  the  in- 
numerable passages,  which,  after  so  many  revieionB,  att  verbally 
the  same  as  in  our  present  version. 

In  the  detail  thus  presented  to  the  reader,  he  cannot  fail  to  have 
observed  more  reasons  than  one  for  the  distincti<Hi  drawn  between 
the  translation  of  Tyndale  and  that  of  Coverdale.  He  has  seen 
that  the  powerful  effects  of  the  former  had  roused  Crumwell,  and 
led  him  to  employ  Coverdale  '<  instantly,"  or  in  all  haste,  to  sit 
down  to  his  task ;  and  the  task  performed,  before  it  could  have 
made  any  impression  on  England,  he  has  heard  Fox  of  Hereford, 
in  Convocation  last  year,  allow  Or  rather  describe  the  glorious 
result  of  Tyndale's  primary  version — "  The  lay  people,"  said  he, 
"  do  now  know  the  Holy  Scripture,  better  than  many  of  us."  la 
one  word,  the  times  themselves  mere  the  effect  of  Tyndal^s  trans- 
lation;  Coverdal^s  translation  was  only  one  effect  of  the  times. 

But,  independently  of  these  material  circumstances,  or  of  Tyn- 
dale's version  being  preferable,  for  his  choice  of  terms,  and  greatly 
superior  in  point  of  euphony,  there  is  a  far  more  important  dis* 
tjnction  between  these  two  Bibles,  than  that  at  style  or  idiom ; 
and  it  is  one  which  renders  it  still  more  extraordinary,  that  the 
unpatronized,  nay,  obnoxious  translator,  and  his  hitherto  obnox- 
ious translation,  should  have  gained  the  ascendency.  Instead  of 
describing  this,  the  better  way  will  be  to  exhibit  it. 

TVHDILX.  COVERDIU. 

Priattd  in  1525,  importtd  1536.  Prinltd  1535,  iv^xtrUd  1536. 

Repent,  the  Kjngdoaie  of  hercn  ■  at  Amtadt  yottr  *c/m>,  the  ETiigilome  of 

handc.  hcTen  iiat  bande, 

B^nge  Torth  Ihenfbre  die  trme»  be-  Beuarra,  bringe  fbith  due  IhitM  orpii*- 

loDgiDg  to  repeDtance.  tunncv. 

£td  the*  Kent  IbKh  and  preMhed  that  And  th«v  wont  fcnth 


Iker  ihoulil  repent 
R«peM  and  behre  tbe  gotpcll. 
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COTRUULI. 

Bnt  axcepto  jt  ammdt  yavr  nhu,  y» 
■hsU  pecuh  likewtie. 

I  M;e  unto  you:  Eren  go  ihall  Ibera 
be  Joy  in  heven  over  oru  tynntr  that  doth 
ptanaance,  mora  than  over  nyne  and 
Djcntye  ligbleoiUi  which  oedc  not  n> 
pentBance. 

E>cn  10  (I  tell  yu)  ahall  then  be  joya 
btfirrt  Ou  Anfdt  qf  Oixt,  ntr  oat  tyruiir 


TTMBiL*. 

But  except  jt  lepeM,  jt  ibaU  >I1  in 
fikew7*«  periih. 

J  uy  unto  jod  that  likenrTie  jo;  ihall 
be  hcTcD  o*er  one  rfDiier  that  npeoleth, 
more  than  o'er  ninety  and  nine  jiute  per- 
MM  which  nede  no  npeotaunca. 

Lykewiie  I  eaj  anlo  yon,  joy  dull  be 


Rebuke  bym,  and  if  he  amende,  TorgiTc 

Peter  taid  unto  them;  Amtnde  yoar 
tiifet,  and  let  exeiy  one  of  you  be  bap- 
tjiied. 

Do  penavna  noa,  Iherefbre,  and  tun 
you,  tli&t  yool  lynnw  may  bs  done  awai. 

One  paeaage  may  be  quoted  in  full,  Acts  xxvi.  19-24,  not  only 
ioTolving  the  same  dialinction,  but  aa  a  specimeu  of  their  diiferent 
styles. 

Wtieralbre,  King  Agrippa,  I  wu  not 
diMbedieol  to  the  heavenly  viiion :  bnt 
■hewed  fynt  unto  Ihem  of  Danuuco,  and 
at  Jemwlem,  and    thnjughoc'     "   ''" 


they  ibould  repent,  and  tume  to  ( 
do  the  rrght  workea  of  repeolanCi:.  rm 
tUi  caoK  the  Jewe*  canabi  me  in  the 
temple,  and  went  about  toliyll  me.  Ne*- 
ertheleM  I  obtained  help  ofOod^  and  con- 
tinue unto  thif  day,  witneeainge  both  to 
tmall  and  to  Eieale,  aayine  none  other 
thineei.  than  Uioae  which  Sie  prophete* 
and  Moeu  dyd  eay  ihuld  come,  that  Cfariet 
ibuld  euffre,  and  that  be  ahatd  be  the  fjM 
tbal  ihuld  ryie  (tifm  death,  and  ihuld 
■bawe  ly^  unto  the  people,  and  the 
fenlyli. 


WherefbTe  (O  Eynge  Agrippa)  I  wai 
not  faithloMe  unto  the  hearenly  Tyson, 
but  ahewed  if  Qrtate  unto  them  at  Damae- 
eon,  and  at  Jeruealem,  and  in  all  the 
coaatea  of  Jewiye,  and  to  the  Heithen, 
that  Ibey  ^vndd  do  penaunce,  and  tarn  to 
Ood,  and  to  do  right  uarka  iff  pavtunt*. 
For  thii  the  Jewee  toke  me  in  the  temple 
and  went  about  to  kyll  me.  But  thor- 
oughe  the  help  of  Qoil  lente  unto  me,  I 
•tonde  unto  Uiii  daye,  and  tealil^e  both 
unto  amall  and  greate,  and  a&y  none  other 
thynge,  then  Uat  the  prophetee  have 
■ayde,  (that  it  ahoulde  come  to  paaee) 
and  Howi :  Ibal  Chiyate  ahould  anlTre, 
and  be  the  tfiA  of  tbe  reeuirection  ftwa 
the  dead,  and  ehew  ijght  unto  the  people 
and  to  tbe  Heythen. 

We  need  not  therefore  now  affirm,  that  the  two  productions  were 
very  distinct.  No  man  was  more  conscious  of  this  than  Coverdale 
himself;  and  the  modesty  with  which  he  speaks  of  his  own  per- 
formance, would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  have  dissuaded  from 
any  comparison,  if  the  interests  and  purity  of  Divine  Truth  were 
not  concerned :  but  Lewis,  in  his  "  History  of  Translations,"  has 
so  heedlessly  confounded  the  one  with  the  other,  and,  in  our  own 
day,  others  nave  been  so  misled,  that  no  choice  is  left  to  any  im- 
partial writer.  After  comparing  Tyndale's  translation  of  one  pas- 
sage in  the  Pentateuch  with  that  of  Coverdale,  in  which  the  former 
is  best,  Lewis  then  adds, — "So  Matt.  iii.  is,  'sayinge,  Amende 
your  selves,'  as  it  is  in  T^ndal^a  first  edUions."  But  where  is 
there  any  such  expression  to  be  found  in  Tyndale  ?  Had  Lewis 
not  examined  the  first  editions  J  Was  he  not  aware  that  they 
were  the  first  editions  that  Sir  Thomas  More  attacked,  and  that 
upon  this  very  point,  among  others  1  Or  had  be  not  read  Tyn- 
dale's able  and  animated  reply  in  1530,  when  he  answered,  why 
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be  had  traDsl&ted  love  and  not  charity — coDeregBtion  and  not 
church— repentance  andno^  penance?  YeB,aU  tnie  he  had  done, 
and  of  all  this  he  seems  to  have  been  aware,  and  yet,  slraDge  to 
eay,  forgot  ki3  own  previous  history  !  No,  there  existed  in  Tyn- 
dale's  mind  a  very  different  feeling  lh>m  that  which  would  have 
led  him  to  have  regarded  penance  and  repentance  as  aynonytnoua 
tenns ;  and,  more  especially,  since  the  sense  of  the  previous  terra 
was  so  fully  known  and  felt  throughout  Europe,  when  "  the  scourge 
inexorable,  and  the  torturing  hour,  called  them  to  penance."  Cov- 
erdale,  on  the  other  hand,  in  obedience  to  the  dominant  power  of 
the  day,  fallii^  under  the  influence  of  expediency,  mixed  up 
those  terms  with  others  of  far  inferior  moment,  and  here  is  hu 
explanation. 

"  Sure  I  am,"  he  says  in  his  epistle  to  the  reader,  "  that  there 
Cometh  more  understandiag  and  knowledge  of  the  Scripture,  by 
these  sundry  translations,  than  by  all  the  glosses  of  our  sophistical 
doctors.  Be  not  thou  offended,  therefore,  good  reader,  though  one 
call  a  scribe,  that  another  calleth  lawyer;  or  elders,  that  another 
calleth  father  and  mother;  or  repentance,  that  another  calleth 
penance  or  amendment.  For  if  we  were  not  deceived  by  metis 
traditions,  we  should  find  no  more  diversity  between  these  terms, 
than  between  four-pence  and  a  groat !  And  this  manner  have  I 
used  in  my  translation,  calling  in  some  places  penance,  that  in  an- 
other I  call  repentance ;  and  that  not  amy  because  the  ioterpreters 
have  done  so  before  me,  but  that  the  adversaries  of  the  truth 
might  see  that  we  abhor  not  this  word  penance,  no  more  than  the 
interpreters  of  Latin  abhor  ptenilere,  when  they  read  restpiscere." 
Now,  above  five  years  before  his  translation  was  printed.  Cover-, 
dale  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  Tyndale'a  strong  im- 
pression, as  to  the  vital  importance  of  this  word  Metanoia  being 
correctly  rendered — he  bad  heard  him  saying  to  bis  opponent,  the 
Lord  Chancellor — 

"  He  cannot  prove  that  I  gave  not  the  right  English  unto  the 
Greek  word  ;"  and  after  explaining  his  views,  had  heard  him  add 
— "  these  things  to  be  even  so,  Mr.  More  knoweth  well  enough,  for 
be  understandeth  the  Greek,  and  he  knew  them  long  ere  I.  So 
now  the  cause  why  our  prelates  thus  rage,  and  what  moveth 
diem  to  call  Mr.  More  to  help,  is,  not  that  they  find  just  causes  in 
the  translation,  but  because  they  have  lost  their  feigned  terms, 
wherewith  Peter  prophesied  they  should  make  merchandise  of  the 
people." 

I^  therefore,  Coverdale  had  been  for  (mce  with  Tyndale,  at 
Hamburgh,  in  1629,  we  need  not  suppose  that  the  former  dissem- 
Ued  ever  after,  or  kept  in  secret  from  Tyndale  the  course  he  waa 
pursuing.  No,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  this,  that  there  could 
nave  been  no  familiar  intercourse  between  the  parties  ever  since 
that  period;  while  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  had  Tyndale 
known  of  ^is  proceeding,  or  read  Coverdale's  lame  apoli^y  for  iL 
the  voice  of  remonstrance,  nay,  and  of  strong  leprobatioD,  would 
have  been  heard  frmi  the  castle  of  Tilvoide. 
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At  the  ^dM  time,  a  dislinction  bu  syatematic,  in  oppoeition  to 
all  the  editions  of  Tyndale'e  New  Testament,  which  had  been 
imported  into  England  for  above  ten  years  past,  could  not  noiP 
have  been  adopted,  but  under  the  sanction  of  Crumwell,  though 
he  must  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  bear  all  the  blame,  hoag 
after  his  death,  this  particular  word  was  one  to  which  Coveidale, 
when  acting  for  himself,  pertinaciously  adhered.  Indeed,  of  aQ 
the  men  now  so  signally  overmled,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  must  have  felt  the  greatest  mortification ;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  him.  He  had  been  eo  profoundly  obsequious  to  his 
Majesty  as  to  give  him  his  choice  of  putting  his  version  tMide  alto- 
gether, and  m  it  has  come  to  pass.  He  must  of  course  therefore 
now  submit,  and  very  soon,  or  almost  immediately,  he  will  be  en< 
ffaged  to  superinteDd  the  press  of  a  second  edition  of  the  success- 
ful translation. 

On  reading  thus  far,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that,  owing  to  recent  circumstanoea,  a  few  questions  will  naturally 
occur  to  many.  Was  there  not  held  in  the  year  1836  a  commem- 
oration of  the  4lh  of  October  1535,  styled  "the  third  Centenary 
9/  the  English  Bible."  There  was.  And  was  it  with  reference 
to  Coverdale's  Bible  iust  described?  Of  course  it  was.  But  were 
Uie  parties  aware  tnat  his  version  was  thus  laid  aside  t  Were 
they  aware  that  it  was  not  only  superseded,  but  never  enjoined  to 
be  read  in  England,  or  that  it  stood  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  inter- 
dicted books  in  16467  Above  all,  were  they  aware  that  this  wad 
the  book,  which  contamed  these  passages,  thus  rendered  7  Surely 
they  were  not ;  for  if  they  had,  the  centenary  must  have  been 

Gponed  ;  except  they  had  been  resolved  to  celebrate  the  wrong 
c,  and  rejoice  before  the  proper  time.  But,  again,  did  the  vear 
1825  and  1886  pass  by,  without  any  notice  of  Tyndale,  three 
hundred  years  before  7  They  did.  And  was  not  uie  month  of 
August  1537,  far  more  worthy  of  joyful  commemoration  than  Uiat 
of  October  1535,  when,  in  fact,  nothing  whatever  immediately 
followed  7  Of  this,  we  presume,  there  can  be  no  question  now ; 
but  it  also  passed  away  without  the  slightest  reference  to  Tyn- 
dale. The  first  introducer  of  peTtance,  as  printed  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  forty-seven  years  before  the  Rhemish  version,  was 
held  up  to  view  by  many,  though,  even  then,  Rot  by  all ;  on  the 
other  hand,  his  predecessor  by  ten  years,  and  the  first  able  ad- 
vocate of  "  Repentance  towards  God,"  has  been  allowed  to  sleep  in 
oblivion. 

These,  however,  it  is  acknowledged,  are  matters  of  but  small 
account,  compared  with  the  fact,  that  up  to  this  hour  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  has  never  been  distinctly,  and  therefore  duly  rect^ized. 
The  very  marked,  and  ever-to-be-remembered,  period,  when 
GioA,  by  his  overruling  providence  and  grace,  was  introducing  that 
inestimable  boon,  whtco,  as  an  instrument  in  his  hand,  has  made 
our  Country  wheU  it  is,  has  never  been  clearly  distinguished: 
never  held  up  to  public  view  as  the  fit  season  for  grateful  ana 
adoring  commemoratioa !     It  is  <Hie  proof,  annMig  two  many  othen, 
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tkyM  <ba  regard  baa  net  yflt  been  paid  to  the  hbUn^  df  our  3aar«d 
Saooid. 

It  was  only  two  montin  after  the  arrival  ot  thia  Bible,  when 
Henry  met,  moet  unexpectedly,  with  what  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce 8ome  pormaoeDtimpresHionapoa  him.  Itwas  not  yet  seven* 
teen  months  since  he  had  so  barbarously  pat  his  Queen  to  death, 
and  married  a  third  wife  the  next  day !  On  the  12th  of  October 
UAieen  Jane  Seymour  gave  birth  to  a  son,  but  in  twelve  days  after- 
wards sunk  and  died.  Whether  his  Majesty  was  long  or  deeply 
afflicted  by  bis  loss,  as  historians  have  liut  too  oftm  represented, 
will  appear  very  soon.  But  the  birth  of  this  amiable  chUd  follow- 
ing BO  immediately  after  iIm  introduction  of  the  Scriptures,  it  may 
now  be  said,—"  about  which  time  Edwarducu  born."  Through- 
out his  brief  reign,  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  in  this  translation 
of  it,  will  be  treated  as  it  ought  ever  to  have  been,  whether  by  the 
prince  or  the  peasant. 

Bui  in  conclusion  of  this  present  year,  all  other  events  sink  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  that  extraordinary  occurrence 
in  the  month  of  August.  Such  was  the  introduction  of  Tyndale's 
Bible  to  his  countrymen  ;  so  peacefully,  easily,  and  effectually  ac- 
complished, after  all  the  blood  and  turmoil  of  the  past.  The 
plague  was  raging  furiously  all  the  time ;  yet  the  prototype,  the 
first  edition  of  our  English  Bible  must  be  hen  and  so  introduced. 
Come  it  did,  at  a  season  so  rousing,  and  fraught  with  solemn  warn- 
ing. Not  to  increase  alarm,  even  Grafton  who  brought  it,  was 
cautious  of  approach.  Official  men  had  fied  for  safety  from  the 
Metropolis.  Not  so  Crumwell.  He  stood  firm  in  the  midst  of  the 
dying  and  the  dead.  It  was  chiefly  to  do,  whal  he  d'd  in  this 
matter ;  while  all  other  men  of  power  and  pretension  have  appeared 
before  us,  only  as  "  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter."  To  exempt 
any  individual,  would  be  historically  incorrect :  they  have  been 
overruled  to  a  man. 

I^  therefore,  there  be  any  importance  in  setting  an  example ;  in 
exhibiting  a  pattern  after  which  others  may  work,  or  in  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  great  enterprise  ;  if  it  be  easy  to  follow  where 
one  has  broken  up  the  way,  and  smoothed  it ;  and  if  the  first  indi- 
vidual who  strikes  out  a  new  and  untried  path,  in  which  his  coun- 
try, after  having  showed  great  resistance,  at  last  follows,  be  allowed 
to  discover  a  mind  above  the  common  order ;  then,  so  far  as  human 
agency  was  concerned,  all  this  must  be  traced  to  one  man ;  and 
one  whom  now  we  need  not  name. 

But  above  all,  the  moc^  of  the  Divine  procedure,  in  thisinatance, 
deserves  special  regard.  In  studying  this,  whether  towards  the 
Christian  mdividually,  or  towards  a  people  as  such,  it  has  been 
■aid  that,  in  certain  cases,  something  may  be  discovered,  bearing 
no  slight  analogy  to  the  principal  sound, — the  key-nole  in  music ; 
to  which  the  whole  piece  is  accommodated,  with  which  it  usually 
begins,  but  always  ends.  Now  if  the  Sovereign  disposer  of  all 
events  had  bwun  to  discourse  with  the  higher  powers  in  this 
country  after  this  feshion ;  had  begun  by  an  instance  of  bis  over- 
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ralinff  providence,  bo  eigaal  as  the  present ;  it  remains  to  be  can* 
tious^  observed,  whether  He  does  not  so  interpose,  again  and  again, 
in  fovor  of  his  own  blessed  word.  Nay,  whether  He  has  not  once 
done  so,  even  in  our  own  times,  and  may  yet  do  so,  once  more. 
At  all  events,  ancient  though  this  triumph  be,  hitherto  almost  un- 
observed, and  therefore  generally  disr^arded,  it  may  yet  be  seen 
to  carry  a  firm  and  determined  aspect,  quite  beyond  our  own  event- 
ful day.  The  series  of  events  subsequently  to  be  recorded  should 
resolve  this  point  But  they  will  at  least  prove  that  we  have  far 
more  to  do,  and  to  do  now,  with  the  histoiy  of  (he  English  Bible, 
Uian  the  great  body  of  those  who  at  present  profess  (^riatJanity 
throughout  this  kingdom  have  imagined. 
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SECTION    I. 


IHTBBllirFTBD— nqcnSITIOlI   OVBBMATCBBD ^laS   BIBLB  FlHnHED  tH  LONDOH— 

riBAT  iKimccnoKs  fob  tthdalb's  bdle— new  testambrts,  fbbsh  BDirtOM 
—-cotbbdale's  testambitts — the  sestitutb  btaii  of  brolasd— jot  otbb 

THB  aCBlPTDBBa — RSTBOOnCT. 

The  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  the  Eo^lish  toDgue,  had  now  been 
introduced,  and  in  a  manner  ao  remarkable  as  to  excite  curioeity 
with  regard  lo  the  sequel.  The  victory  already  recorded,  great  as 
it  was,  would  not  yet  sufiice.  If  there  was  any  spot  on  the  Con- 
tinent, where  opposition  to  Divine  Truth  had  been  most  of  all 
virulent,  that  will  be  the  proper  place  in  which  to  complete  the 
triumph  of  the  English  Bible.  Before  the  printing  of  the  Sacred 
Oracles  is  to  become  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  or  distiaguisbing 
feature  of  our  own  country,  another  conquest  had  been  determined. 
Tyndale  had  toiled  and  died  on  the  ContiDent,  and  that  must  be 
the  seat  of  this  second  achievement.  It  comes  like  a  double  tes- 
timony to  the  work  of  his  hands ;  but  the  story  will  appear  in  its 
proper  colors,  alter  we  have  glanced  over  other  natioQal,  though 
to  us  now,  subordinate  affairs. 

In  a  history  such  as  the  present,  the  year  derives  ell  its  impor- 
tance from  its  being  that  which  immediately  followed  the  puolie 
sanction  of  the  Sacred  Yolume  in  England.  With  r^ard  to  the 
leadii^  sovereigns  of  Europe,  Henry,  Charles,  and  Francis,  they 
OOTue  before  us  precisely  the  same  men  they  hare  ever  been.  The 
two  latter,  whether  as  rulers  or  as  men,  had  been  chastised  and 
humbled  in  succession,  by  their  endless  conflicts ;  and  Henry,  Ux^ 
since  the  rebeUions  of  Lincoln  and  Yorkshires,  had  by  no  means 
s»t  so  easy  on  his  throne.  As  for  his  being  now  a  widower,  we 
diall  find  that  this,  in  no  sense,  lay  heavy  on  his  spirits.  The 
Emperor  end  the  Kin^  of  Prance  were  still  at  war ;  and  being  as 
nearly  balanced  in  pomt  of  power  as  ever,  the  King  of  England, 
by  throwing  his  influence  into  either  scale,  might  still  change  the 
ouirent  of  European  aflfairs;  but  ^e  steps  be  nad  already  taken, 
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rendered  him  an  awkward  or  ticklish  ally  for  either  parw.  Thia, 
of  course,  waa  owing  to  a  fourth  power,  once  the  moel  formidable 
in  the  world,  that  of  the  Pontitf,  to  whose  temporal  soverei^ty,  at 
least,  Henry  was  as  much  opposed  as  ever ;  but  whom  neither 
Charles  nor  Francis  would  disregard,  whenever  it  seemed  likely  to 
serve  their  respective  political  purposes, 

On  the  first  of  March,  just  when  Prancis  had  feigned  to  agree 
that  Henry  should  be  the  mediator  between  himself  and  the  Em- 
peror, and  charging  the  latter  with  deceit ;  Christopher  Mount,  a 
German  frequently  employed,  and  Thomas  Paynel,  were  despatched 
into  Germany,  to  ascertain  precisely  who  the  German  confederates 
were,  then  assembled  at  Brunswick,  and  whether  their  league  was 
for  "general  defence,"  or  for  matters  of  religion  only.  These 
States,  aware  of  the  Emperor's  feeling  respectmg  them,  had  de- 
sired that  Henry  should  unite  with  them,  and  own  the  Augsburg 
Confession  of  Faith ;  Christian  III.,  King  of  Denmark,  having 

i'uat  united  with  them.  They  now,  therefore,  despatched  three 
ndividuals  on  an  Embassy  into  England,  namely,  Francis  Burg- 
hart,  Tice-Chancellor  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  George  a-Boyne- 
burg,  and  Frederick  Myconiua.  Theae  men  arrived  m  England, 
OD  the  13th  of  May,  the  first  of  them  bearing  a  letter  from  He- 
lancthon  to  the  King.  His  Majesty  having  appointed  certain 
bishops  and  doctors  to  converse  with  them,  the  conferences  and 
debates  had  continued  for  three  months.  So  early  as  the  month 
of  June,  however,  the  King  grew  impatient  for  the  presence  of 
Tunstal,  who  was  still  at  a  distance  as  President  of  the  Council 
of  the  North.  This  was  a  bad  omen,  and  the  Jirat  token  of  some 
approaching  change.  Ciumwell,  however,  must  order  him  up, 
and  Tunstal,  fsu  from  reluctant,  gladly  replies  from  Newcastle  on 
^e27tk  of  June,  that  he  is  coming  with  all  "convenient  diligence." 
The  King  therefore  employed  Aim  to  answer  the  German  Divines ; 
but  by  the  15th  of  August,  their  patience  being  exhausted,  ihey 
bad  resolved  on  returning  home.  From  all  that  had  transpired 
OD  the  Continent,  Henry,  by  this  moment,  was  suspicious  not  only 
of  treachery  at  home,  but  invasion  from  abroad.  He  was  himself 
gone  to  some  distance,  "  taking  special  care  of  the  sea-coasts,  and 

Suticularly  had  an  eye  to  the  actions  of  those  who  might  stir  in 
ror  of  Cardmal  Pole."  Cranmer,  therefore,  implored  the  Ger- 
mans to  remain  at  least  till  the  Kin^s  return,  and  they  agreed  to 
abide  for  another  month,  ia  the  faith  of  his  Majesty  writing  in 
excuse  of  their  long  delay.  The  Primate  then  most  earnestly 
turned  to  his  brethren,  the  Bishops,  but  they  were  not  to  be  moved 
now,  by  any  of  hia  solicitationa.  They  had  been  treated  as  men 
of  oo  account,  ever  since  the  memorable  Convocation  in  1536 ;  eo 
that  a&er  ten  days  he  must  inform  Crumwell,  that  he  now  saw 
"they  only  sougnt  an  occasion  to  break  the  concord."  They 
afiimied  besides,  that "  they  knew  that  the  King'a  Grace  had  taken 
upon  himself  to  anawer  the  said  orators."  In  this  they  were  not 
fir  from  the  exact  truth ;  and  here  was  the  second  omen,  to  both- 
Gniuner  and  Crumwell,  of  declining  influence.     To  the  German 
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obi«ctions  against  the  half-commimioa,  private  masaes,  and  the 
celibBcy  of  the  clergy,  Henry  would,  on  no  account,  bow;  and 
having  employed  Tunstal  lo  give  them  a  formal  reply  in  Latin, 
after  commending  the  Envoys  for  their  learning,  and  the  trouble 
they  had  taken,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  Cranmer,  his 
Majesty  then  dismissed  them.  ^ 

Before  the  Bishop  of  Winchesier's  return,  there  was  one  man, 
vbo,  above  all  others,  had  eicHed  Henry's  warmest  indignation. 
This,  it  may  be  anticipated,  was  Cardinal  Pole.  By  the  month 
of  August,  this  year,  Theobald,  as  well  as  others,  had  afforded  in- 
fi>rmati<Hi  of  his  very  courteous  entertainment  at  Nice ;  but  Gar- 
diner, who  cared  for  no  man's  life,  if  he  could  only  rise  in  royal 
fevor,  and  undermine  all  other  advisers,  could  nowplentiftilly  mr- 
nish  further  particulars.  He  had  joined  with  the  King  of  France, 
last  year,  in  banishing  the  Cardinal  from  Paris ;  and  as  he  ever 
considered  Pole  to  be  a  weak  man,  so  he  would  not  be  slow  now 
to  assist  the  King  in  regarding  him  as  the  original  author  of  the 
present  combination  on  the  Continent.  Such,  at  least,  was  Henry's 
persuasion ;  and  it  must  have  been  greatly  strengthened,  by  the 
Cardinal  being  sent  in  November  as  Legate  to  Spain,  to  stimulate 
the  Emperor  to  invade  England.  His  relations  in  England,  as 
suspected  of  treason,  were  now  to  be  dealt  with.  His  brother,  Sir 
Geoffrey  Pole,  being  first  committed,  is  said  to  have  made  ceruin 
disclosures  to  the  Council,  when  Lord  Montacute,  another  brother, 
the  Countess  of  SaUsbury,  their  aged  mother,  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  and  Sir  Edward  Neville,  were  arrested. 
On  the  31bI  of  December  last,  the  Peers  were  arraigned,  and  on 
3d  of  January,  the  two  Knights,  Sir  Geoffrey  was  pardoned,  but 
the  other  three  had  suffered  at  Towerhill  on  the  9th  of  that  month. 

The  present  year,  as  connected  with  Cromwell  and  Cranmer, 
BOW  demands  notice.  The  influence  of  Gardiner  and  Tunstal, 
they  being  at  last  united,  and  near  the  King,  was  far  from  being 
confined  to  foreign  politics.  It  was  still  more  apparent  in  their 
taking  advantage  of  what  had  been  done  in  Gardiner's  abeence, 
and  now  artfnlly  turning  it  to  the  disgrace  of  thoee  they  either 
hated  or  persecuted. 

At  that  Convocation  in  lfi36,  or  the  first  of  an  unprecedented 
character,  where  Crumwell  had  presided  as  Yicegerent,  and  with 
a  high  hand  over  the  Bishops,  Cranmer  had  introduced  certain 
arlides,  informing  all  present  that  the  iSacrameTiis  must  hajtrat 
settled ;  and  as  the  creed,  whether  framed  by  himself  or  the  King, 
or  by  both  in  union,  was  guarded  by  sanguinary  penalties,  it 
fi>rmed  a  most  convenient  instrument  for  any  persecutor.  After 
this,  it  is  true,  by  his  zeal  for  the  Bible  of  1537,  Cranmer  would 
seem  as  though  he  had  either  questioned  or  undervalued  the  articles 
passed  and  subscribed :  but  be  this  as  it  may,  he  bad  been  evidently 
eager  to  receive  the  Germans  to  a  conference,  and  as  much  so  to 
have  retained  them  in  discuBsion.  Probably  he  thought,  that  as 
M«y  could  defend  their  own  &ith,  under  safe-conduct,  and  so  boldly 
questitm  or  oppose  some  of  the  royal  dogmas,  thus  some  impression 
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might  be  made  on  hia  obatioate  and  eelf-wiUed  mastar.  lo  thiij 
however,  he  had  now  been  deeply  disappointed,  when  lol  Stephen 
Gardiner  arrived  in  London. 

Gardiner  had  been  uniformly  opposed  to  all  this  courting  of  the 
German  Confederated  States.  Even  when  abroad,  and  two  years 
ago,  he  had  strongly  advised  the  King  against  it ;  but  he  bad  now 
an  opportunity  of  renewing  his  former  arguments,  and  the  crisis 
was  particularly  favorable  to  his  adding  "many  like  words."  He 
had  been  living  for  three  years  on  the  Continent ;  and  as  his  royal 
Master,  in  all  nia  movements,  was  governed  solely  by  poliiical  mo- 
tives, no  man  was  more  able  than  Gardiner  to  turn  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  foreign  afTairs  to  some  positive  account,  in  &vor 
of  his  own  views.  These,  of  course,  were  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  Crumwell  and  Cranmer.  Henry,  he  had  insinu- 
ated formerly,  was  a  Sovereign,  but  these  Germans,  very  inferior 
princes,  the  mere  subjects  of  the  Emperor;  and  it  was  below  the 
King's  diffttiiy  to  form  any  league  with  them,  except  as  lord  of 
them  all.  He  was  "Head  of  the  Church"  in  his  own  kingdom; 
and  in  all  matters  of  faith,  they,  of  course,  ought  to  bow  to  him. 
Besides,  he  was  an  author  of  high  renown ;  and  having,  by  bis 
book  against  Luther,  gained  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith," 
it  was  now  of  more  importance  than  ever,  that  he  should  a[^teai 
the  lord  and  master  of  all  sentiments  and  opinions  within  his  own 
dominions,  and  give  distinct  intimation  to  all  what  his  own  opinions 
were.  Pole  had  charged  his  Majesty  with  the  crime  of  changing 
bis  religion;  whereas  now,  through  TuastaJ^  not  only  private  masses, 
involving  auricular  confession,  nad  been  maintamed,  but  all  the 
wonders  of  the  mass.  One  of  the  points  in  discussion  with  the 
Envoys  from  Germany,  had  related  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the 
denial  of  the  cup  to  the  people  at  large ;  but  in  the  nnal  reply  by 
Tunstal  and  Heniy,  the  corporal  presence  and  concomitance  had 
been  affirmed  to  the  last  degree  of  incomprehensibility.  Should 
any  man  in  England,  therefore,  at  this  moment,  presume  to  ques- 
tion that  point,  a  fine  opportunity  was  presented  to  Gardiner  and 
Tunstal  for  using  all  their  address  ana  sophistiy.  The  King,  it 
has  been  said,  "  valued  Gardiner's  abilities  for  business,  saw  his 
meaimess,  and  was  not  aware  that  he  himself  was  sometimes  in- 
fluenced by  the  fawning  subtilty  which  he  despised."  In  one  word, 
no  moment  could  be  more  favorable  for  bloody  purposes.  Henry 
was  chafed  by  the  policy  of  the  European  Sovereigns,  enraged  at 
Pole  as  well  as  at  bis  pointed  charges,  if  not  also  uritated  by  the 
obstinate  adherence  of  the  Germans  to  their  Augsburg  Confession. 

The  creed  of  1536,  therefore,  (forming  the  first  articles  imposed 
upon  England,)  as  if  framed  for  the  occasion,  was  now  to  be  put 
in  operation.  The  King  had  entitled  it — "  Articles  devised  to  es- 
tabhsh  Christian  quietness  among  us ;"  and  Cranmer,  in  bringing 
it  before  the  Convocation,  had  insisted  that  the  sacraments  must 
bejirst  settled;  but  in  doing  this,  be  probably  little  dreamt  that  ' 
two  of  those  very  articles  would  prove  the  first  occasion  of  hia 
imbruing  his  own  hands  iu  blood.    The  first  article  was  baptism. 
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and  with  it  the  Kin^  b^an.  Heary  bad  decieed  that  all  his  peo- 
ple "ought  and  must  of  necessity,  believe  certainly,  that  baptism 
was  insiituted  as  a  tbiag  necessary  for  the  aitainitig  of  everlast- 
ing life"—"  that  by  this  they  shall  have  remission  of  sins,  and 
the  grace  and  favour  of  Qod^ — "  that  this  promise  of  grace  and 
life,  which  is  adjoioed  unto  baptism,  pertaiaeth  not  only  to  such 
as  have  the  use  of  reaeou,  but  also  to  infants,  who,  by  this  sacra- 
meat,  be  made  thgreby  the  very  sons  and  children  of  Qod — that 
infants  must  needs  be  christened,  because  they  be  born  in  origi- 
nal sin,  which  sin  cannot  be  remitted,  but  by  the  sacrament  of 
baptism." 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  there  were  many  in  England  who  de- 
nied the  gross  errors  here  propounded;  and  the  list  of  "dogmata" 
presented  to  the  Convocalioa  in  1536,  as  prevailing  throughout 
the  country,  might  be  referred  to  as  proving  this ;  but  the  parties 
aeized,  at  this  moment,  were  wd  Henry's  people — not  bis  own  sub- 
jects. They  were  foreigners,  Germana,  who  had  fled  from  their 
own  country  to  avoid  persecution  there.  They  might  therefore 
have  at  least  been  first  warned  to  leave  the  kingdom.  But  no— 
the  King  must  speak  out,  in  no  unequivocal  terms,  as  to  his  ortho- 
doxy ;  and  both  Cranmer  and  Crumwell,  as  well  as  others,  now 
&U  in  with  the  stream  of  blood. 

On  the  first  of  October,  a  commission,  in  the  King's  name  was 
given  out  to  Cranmer,  Stokesly,  and  Samson,  as  Bishops,  includ- 
ing Heath,  Skip,  Thirlby,  Gwent,  Robert  Barnes,  and  Edward 
Crome,  to  try  tnese  people  "  lately  come  into  this  realm,  where 
they  lurk  secretly  in  divers  comers  and  places."  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  crime  whatever,  save  the  denial  of  this  article,  or 
the  doctrine  contained  in  it ;  and  we  have  no  record  of  their  triaL 
Nor  is  this  surprising ;  it  was  not  to  be  expected ;  as  by  the  com- 
mission itself,  the  commissioners  had  authority  to  execttte  the 
premises,  notteithstandine  part  of  them  might  be  contrary  to 
the  customary  course  and  forms  of  law !  This  most  humilia- 
ting document  for  Cranmer,  was  subscribed  by  Crumwell.  The 
result  was,  that  three  men  and  one  woman  bore  faggots  at  Paul's 
cross,  and  two  others,  a  man  and  a  woman,  were  consigned  to  the 
flames  in  Smithfield.  ^ 

But  another  article  of  the  creed  imposed,  fumishedground  for 
a  far  mcve  conspicuous  triumph  to  the  Bishop  of  'Wuchester ; 
when  a  more  miserable  spectacle  of  a  royal  tyrant  taunting  and 
worrying  his  victim,  Westminster  Hall  probably  never  witnessed, 
before  nor  since.  John  Lambert,  a  convert  of  Bilney's,  who  is 
said  to  have  associated  with  Tyndale  and  Fryth  when  abroad, 
had,  in  the  reign  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  been  brought  to  England ; 
and  before  Warham,  in  1532,  had  answered  to  not  fewer  than 
forty-fire  articles  laid  against  him.  Warham,  however,  died  that 
year,  and  Lambert  was  discharged.  To  avdd  the  fury  of  perse- 
cution, he  then  changed  his  name  to  Nicholson  j  and  being  a  man 
of  learning,  he  had,  since  that  period,  earned  an  honorable  sub- 
sistence,  by  teaching  Latin  and  Gredi.    This  year,  Dr.  Jolm 
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Tatlour,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  been  preachin?  at  8t 
Peter's,  Comhill,  on  "  traneubstantiatton."  Lambert  or  Ni^olson, 
after  hearing  him,  had  offered  civilly  to  a^ue  the  point,  but  Tail- 
.  our  required  him  to  commit  hia  thoughts  to  writinf ;  a  very  dan- 
gerous thing  in  those  times,  and  that  which  had  proved  fatal  to 
the  immortal  Fryth.  On  showing  the  paper  to  Robert  Barnes,  of 
whom  we  have  just  heard,  as  a  menmer  in  commission  with 
Granmer,  he  adviaed  Tailour  to  lay  it  before  the 'Arch bis h(^,  now 
so  rigidly  observed  by  all  his  brethren  of  "the  old  learning." 
Lambert  once  brought  into  Court,  appealed  from  the  Bishops  lo 
the  King-;  when  Gardiner  suggeatea  that  a  fine  opportunity  was 
now  presented  to  his  Majesty,  for  putting  an  end  to  all  insinua- 
tions, foreign  or  domestic,  and  of  vindicating  himself  before  the 
world,  from  the  charge  of  favoring  keretks.  The  King,  in  perfect 
character,  taking  up  the  appeal  with  a  high  hand,  convoked  his 
Nobles  and  Prelates  immeaiately  to  repair  to  London,  and  assist 
at  the  triumph.  Upon  the  day  fixed  Henry  arrived,  with  a  nume- 
rous guard,  all  clothed  in  white,  and  a  cushion  of  white  cloth  of 
tissue  was  laid  before  his  Majesty.  On  his  right  sat  the  Bishops, 
and  behind  them  the  lawyers,  in  purple.  On  his  left  the  Peets,  in 
their  order,  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber  behind. 
The  King,  once  seated  on  his  throne,  Samson,  Bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter, by  command  declared  to  the  people,  the  cause  of  this  aasem- 
bly.— 

"  The  King,"  he  said,  "  had  thrown  c^  the  usurpations  of  die 
See  of  Rome,  discharged  and  disincorporated  some  idle  Monks, 
who  lived  only  like  drones  iu  a  bee-hive ;  he  had  removed  the 
idolotrous  regard  for  i*nage3 ;  published  the  BMe  in  English  for 
the  inatniction  of  (Ul  bis  subjects,  and  made  some  lesser  altera- 
tions in  the  Church,  which  nobody  could  deny  were  for  the  public 
intereati  But  as  for  other  things,  he  his  Majesty  was  resolved  to 
keep  constant  to  the  C9th<dic  faith  and  customs.  That  he  was 
very  desirous  the  prisoner  would  retract  his  errors,  and  return  to 
tfie  Catholic  communion :  That  for  this  purpose,  and  to  prevent 
the  extremities  which  would  otherwise  follow,  he  had  ordered  the 
iu)pearance  of  these  grave  and  learned  men,  the  Bishops ;  hoping 
that  by  the  advantage  of  their  character,  and  force  of  their  rea- 
eoning,  they  would  recover  him  to  the  Church,  and  wrest  his  un- 
fortunate opinion  from  him.  But  m  case  he  was  not  to  be  re- 
moved from  his  obstinacy,  he  (the  King)  was  resolved  to  make 
him  an  example  ;  and  b^  a  precedent,  of  his  men  setting,  acquaint 
his  judges  and  the  Magistracy,  how  they  ought  to  manage  heresy 
and  behave  themselves  upon  such  occasions  1" 

Henry  then  commenced,  and  with  "  braws  bent  unto  severity ;" 
but  Lambert  at  once  denying  the  corporal  presence,  he  commanded 
Cranmer  to  answer  him.  With  his  characteristic  mildness  the 
Archbishop  began ;  but  very  soon  it  appeared  as  if  Lambert 
would  triumph  iu  argument.  "The  Eling,"  says  Foxe,  "eeemed 
greatly  moved — the  Bishop  himself  that  disputed  to  be  entan- 
gled, and  all  the  people  amazed ;"  when  Gafdmer,  whose  cause  it 
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tral;  waa,  before  CnuuiMr  had  fini^ed,  aod  who,  Bwordinr  to 
preriouB  armDrement,  ou^bt  not  to  hare  spoken  one  word^  till 
lonr  others  had  finished,  kneeled  down  for  permission  to  brec^ 
silence.  Henry  assenting  he  began — Timatal,  Stokealy,  and  two 
others,  followed,  occupjong  the  soliury  prisoner  for  five  hours,  or 
from  twelve  to  five  o'clock,  when  torches  were  lighted.  Lambert 
maintained  his  opinions  in  answer  to  them  all;  but  observing^ that 
there  was  no  hope  of  being  fairly  heard,  towards  the  close  had 
'>ecome  silent.  At  last,  Henry  inquired  whether  he  would  live  or 
He  1  Lambert  threw  himself  upon  the  King's  mercy — that  Kin^ 
who,  in  his  anger,  never  spared  any  man.  He  replied,  that  he 
would  be  no  patron  of  heretics ;  and  then  commanded  Cmmwdl, 
as  Yicar-Qeneral,  to  read  the  sentence  of  death  !  Such  was  the 
pitiful  display  on  Friday  the  16th  of  November ;  and  on  Tuesday 
rollowing,  the  20th,  Lambert  was  burnt  to  ashes,  with  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  barbarity.  His  last  words  were — "  None  but 
ChfHt — none  but  Christ." 

On  Saturday  following,  the  foreigners  suffered ;  and  by  Wednes- 
day the  28th  we  have  the  following  melancholy  proof  of  the  basest 
sycopliancy,  on  the  part  of  Cmmwell,  now  striving  in  vain  to  re- 
tain tiis  innuence  and  power,  in  the  face  of  GanJiner,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  others.  He  is  writing  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  then 
ambassador  in  Spain. 

"  On  the  16th  of  this  present,  the  King's  Majesty,  for  the  reve- 
rence of  the  h<dy  saerament  of  the  altar,  did  sit  openly  in  his  hall 
and  there  presided  at  the  disputation,  process,  and  judgment  of  a 
mieeratde  heretic  sacramenlary,  John  Nichdson,  alias  Lambert, 
who  was  burnt  the  20th  of  this  same  month.  It  w^  a  wonder  to 
see  how  princely,  with  how  excellent  gravity,  and  inestimable 
majesty,  hie  Highness  exeiciMd  there  the  very  office  of  a  supreme 
head  of  his  Church  of  England !  How  benignly  his  Grace  as- 
sayed to  convert  the  miserable  man ;  how  strong  and  manifest 
reasms  his  Highness  alleged  against  him  I  I  wish  that  the  Prin- 
ces and  Potentates  of  Christendom  had  had  a  meet  place  for  them 
there,  to  have  seen  it!  Undoubtedly  they  should  have  much 
marvelled  at  his  Majesty's  most  high  wisdc»n  and  judgment,  and 
reputed  him  none  otherwise,  after  the  same,  than,  in  manner,  the 
mtrror  and  light  of  all  other  king^  and  princes  in  Christendom !" 

Thus,  if  any  man  by  a  single  epistle,  ever  "  wrote  himself  down" 
in  the  eye  of  posterity,  which  any  man  may,  it  was  Crumwell 
upon  this  occasicn.  He  had  not  only  read  the  burning  sentence, 
but  now  justified  the  execution,  and  eulc^ized  the  royal  murderer ; 
BO  that  his  having  been  said  to  have  asked  foi^reness  of  Lambert 
before  death,  if  not  a  mere  gratuitous  assumption,  or  embellish- 
ment of  Foxe,  was  adding  insult  to  injury.  And  as  for  Cnim- 
well's  motive  in  so  writing  to  the  Continent,  at  this  juncture,  if  it 
was  the  pitiful  timeservmg  idea,  that  he  might  tnus  raise  ba 
eruel  master  in  the  estimation  of  the  Spanish  Court,  and  so,  in 
some  degree,  retain  his  own  popularity  or  power,  he  entirely  failed. 
Wi^  le^ud  to  the  mockrtnal  itself;  such  an' array,  to  browtMM 
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and  orerawe  a  poor  solitary  acboolmaxter,  vaa  suflkioilly  coo- 
temptible.  The  thing  was  evidently  got  up  to  serve  some  purpose 
at  tne  moment,  while,  like  many  other  bloody  steps,  it  proved  an 
entire  failure;  though,  after  all,  in  the  page  of  history,  the  event 
ia  not  without  its  value.  Henry  had  assembled  all  bis  authohtiea 
round  him,  and  thus  Mly  displayed  what  was  actually  their  exist- 
ing spirit  or  character,  as  well  as  his  •»».  -  The  firm  faith  and 
fortitude  of  Lambert,  cleared  the  moral  atmosphere,  and  served 
to  show  the  entire  assembly  in  its  true  colors.  The  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  the  imfettered  freedom  of  religious  worsbij^ 
were  not  understood,  of  course,  by  a  single  individual  there  prei- 
ent ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Sacred  Scriptures  be  actually 
now  printiog,  and  at  the  instance  of  Crumwell,  one  of  these  very 
courtiers,  then  their  introduction  into  England,  or  diffusion  Uiere, 
is  a  cause  just  as  distinct  from  these  men,  except  as  mere  inetni- 
ments,  at  it  had  ever  been.  And  should  another  edition  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  and  that  a  larger  impression,  be  thus  advancing 
at  press,  it  becomes  dwibly  interesting  to  inquire,  how  such  a 
thing  could  be  accomplished. 

The  two  cities  in  tne  west  of  Europe,  or  indeed  anywhere  else, 
which,  OS  cities,  had  discovered  the  fiercest  opposition  to  Divine 
Truth,  were  London  and  Paris.  The  former,  after  a  siege  of 
eleven  years'  duration,  had  now  been  taken.  A  succession  of 
sappers  and  miners,  br  means  of  the  New  Testament,  had  iiilly 
prepared  the  way.  The  same  gracious  Providence,  which  bad 
been  so  conspicuous  from  the  beginning,  at  last,  and  most  unex- 
pectedly, brought  the  Bible  entire,  when,  through  the  straitoess 
of  the  siege,  aod  the  force  of  overruling  local  circumstances,  all  at 
once,  Henry,  and  the  men  around  him,  without  one  breath  of 
hostility,  struck  their  flag  of  defiance,  and  received  the  vilified  and 
long-re)ected  version.  The  latter  city,  Paris,  though  assailed  aa 
long  as  London  had  been,  was  alas  I  never  so  to  yield.  Francis, 
though  the  attached  brother  of  a  pious  sister  would  never  bow,  as 
Henry  had  been  obliged  to  do.  Of  the  twocilies  it  might  be  said 
— "  one  was  taken,  the  other  lefi." 

By  the  favor  of  God,  Britain  was  to  become  the  land  of  Bibles ; 
and  yet  the  next  edition,  after  the  imported  one,  was  not  to  be 
commenced  in  her  metropolis.  A  tribute  higher  still  must  be  j»iid 
to  the  disinterested  patriotism  and  Christian  piety  of  our  first 
Translator.  London  did  not  then  afford  such  excellent  materials 
for  printing  as  Paris.  It  would  therefore  be  a  higher  display  of 
Almighty  power,  amidst  the  burning  hate  of  the  Parisians,  of  the 
King  himself^  and  even  in  the  face  of  that  Inquisiti<Hi,  which  had 
obtamed  no  footing  in  England,  if  the  next  English  folio  Bible 
should  be  printed  by  Frenchmen;  and  in  Paris  itself!  It  will  not 
only  be  so,  but  under  the  eye  of  the  same  man  who  had  embarked 
his  all  in  printing  the  first  edition  ! 

Such  an  event  indeed  might  seem  imposs^le,  look  where  we 
may,  at  home  or  abroad.  Henry  himself  m  eager  correspondence 
with  both  Spain  and  France,  is  observed  to  have  been  engrossed 
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with  Condnenlal  politics,  and  not  only  in  keen  pursuit  after  a 
iburCh, Queen,  but  busy  in  propoein^  matrimonial  alliance?  for  his 
diildren,  or,  as  after  this,  in  sanctioning  bitter  persecution.  Crao- 
mer,  in  communication  witb  Germany,  is  employed  iH  discussion 
for  months  with  Envoys  from  that  country ;  while  Crumwell,  be- 
tween them  both,  though  he  might  seem  to  have  had  enough  to 
do,  is  also  pursuinff  vigorously  his  own  course,  in  the  visitation  of 
Monasteries  and  Abtrays,  Images,  Crosses,  and  Shrines,  with  a 
view  to  their  common  overthrow.  The  harvest  months  are  marked 
by  cruel  preparations,  and  those  of  winter,  by  the  shedding  of  blood, 
both  foreign  and  domestic. 

Grafton's  edition  of  the  Bible,  so  singularly  introduced  last  year, 
was  soon  found  to  be  but  a  poor  supply,  and  a  second,  of  2500 
copies,  was  now  intended.  Orafton  may  have  suggested  Paris  as 
the  best  place  for  priatiag  it,  as  well  as  for  superior  paper ;  and 
here  now  stood  Coverdale,  at  Crumwell's  command,  ready  to  ac- 
company him,  as  corrector  of  the  press ;  but  how  was  it  possible 
for  the  work  to  be  executed  there  ?  In  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  owing  to  the  feeling  then  existing  between  Henry  and  Fran- 
cis, such  a  prwosalwas  out  of  the  question.  The  latter  had  given 
great  offence,  oy  refusing  Mary  of  Guise  to  the  Gngtisb  monarch, 
and  by  not  bowing  to  his  request  as  to  her  sisters.  Both  the  Em- 
peror and  Francis,  however,  in  order  to  gain  time,  were  alike 
deceiving  the  King  of  England ;  and  by  the  end  of  February,  one 
of  the  French  King's  strokes  of  policy  was,  to  assent  to  Henry 
becoming  the  mediator  between  the  Emperor  and  himself;  nay, 
before  the  end  of  April,  he  had  offered  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
to  Mary  of  England.  Crumwell's  policy,  it  has  been  affirmed, 
was  to  cultivate  friendship  witb  France,  and,  through  that  power, 
link  Heniy  with  the  German  States :  but  be  that  as  it  may,  here 
was  now  an  opening  with  ParU.  At  this  moment,  therefore, 
Crumwell  must  nave  succeeded  in  getting  his  royal  Master  to  com- 
municate with  Francis ;  as  it  was  expressly  in  consequence  of 
this  that  a  license  was  then  actually  granted  by  the  King  of  Franca 
to  Richard  Grafton  and  George  Whitchurch,  to  print  the  Scriptures. 
Now,  as  Francis  left  his  capital  about  the  first  of  June,  and  con- 
siderable progress  had  been  made  by  the  23d  of  that  month,  it 
may  be  safely  presumed  that  both  Grafton  and  Coverdale  had  ar- 
rived in  Paris  sometime  in  May.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
first  step  taken,  was  by  a  direct  commuoication  between  these  two 
monarcna,  Henry  and  Francis  -,  for  Crumwell  would  not  sto(q>  to 
any  intertxiuree  through  Oardiner,  though  the  English  ambassa- 
dor there,  who  was  a  noted  opponent.  Granting  the  request,  too, 
might,  and  probably  did,  serve  the  purpose  of  Francis  in  prolong- 
ing delusion,  who  was  just  then  setting  off  for  Nice,  where,  at  last, 
the  mask  of  friendship  was  to  be  thrown  off.  The  French  Kii^, 
therefore,  after  issuing  the  license,  leaves  Paris,  and  Gardiner  offi- 
cially ybUouu  him ;  but  it  was  three  months  before  either  the  one 
or  the  other  returned  ;  and  thus  the  printing  of  this  Bible  for  Eng- 
land rapidly  proceeded  dnring  their  abseoca  1    When  the  Eogliw 
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ScriptureB  were  to  be  introduced  into  our  oativfl  land,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  was  taken  out  of  the  way ;  and  bo  it  happened  when 
they  were  to  be  printed  in  Paris.  He  may  return  for  a  few  days 
in  September,  but  not  as  ambassador :  his  influence  was  gone ;  it 
was  merely  to  make  certain  arrangements  before  taking  his  de- 
parture for  England. 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  when  the  Doctors  of  Lourain  were 
wrangling  with  Tyndale,  and  thirsting  for  his  blood,  certainly 
there  was  nothing  within  the  range  of  possibility  so  improbable, 
as  that  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  reprintmg  at  a 
Parisian  press,  by  the  request  of  bis  own  Sovereign,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  persecuting  French  King  himself;  but  so  it  was  t 
Fot  while  the  common  enemies  of  such  a  measure  were  all  assem- 
bled at  Nice,  only  to  make  bad  worse,  Grafton  atad  Corerdale  were 
busily  at  work  !  Their  letters,  without  exception,  are  addressed 
to  Cnimwell,  and  the  first  is  dated  the  23d  of  June — 

"  After  most  humble  and  hearty  commendations  to  your  good 
Lordship.  Pleaseth  the  same  to  understuid,  that  we  be  entered 
into  your  work  of  the  Bible ;  whereof,  according  to  our  most 
bounden  duty,  we  have  here  sent  unto  your  Lordship  two  ensam- 
plea ;  one  in  parchment,  wherein  we  intend  to  print  <Hie  for  the 
King's  Grace ;  and  another  for  your  Lordship ;  and  the  secraid,  m 
paper,  whereof  all  the  rest  shall  be  made ;  trusting,  that  it  shall 
be  not  only  to  the  glory  of  God,  but  a  singular  pleasure  also  to 
your  good  Lordship,  the  causer  thereof,  and  a  general  edifying  of 
the  King's  subjects,  according  to  your  Lordship's  most  godly  re- 
quest For  we  follow  not  only  a  standing  text  of  the  Hebrew, 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  Chaldee  and  the  Greek ;  but  we  set 
also  in  a  private  (separate)  table,  the  diversity  of  readings  of  all 
texts,  with  such  annotations  in  another  table,  as  shall  doubtless 
elucidate  and  clear  the  same ;  as  well  without  any  singularity  of 
opinions,  as  all  checkings  and  reproofs.  The  print,  no  doubt, 
shall  please  your  good  Lordship:  tne  paper  is  or  the  best  sort  in 
Prance.  .  The  charge  certainly  is  great;  wherein,  as  we  most 
humbly  require  your  favourable  help  at  this  present,  with  whatso- 
ever it  shall  please  your  Lordship  to  let  us  nave ;  so  trust  we,  if 
need  require,  in  our  just  business,  to  be  defended  ft'om  the  Papists 
by  your  Lordship's  favourable  letters — which  we  most  humbly  de- 
sire to  have  by  this  bearer,  William  Grey,  either  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  or  to  some  other,  whom  your  Lordship  shall  think 
most  expedient.  We  be  daily  threatened,  and  look  ever  to  he 
spoken  withal,  as  this  bearer  can  farther  inform  your  Lordship ; 
but  how  they  will  use  us,  as  yet  we  know  not  Nevertheless,  for  our 
fiirther  assurance,  wherethrough  we  may  be  the  abler  to  perform 
this  your  Lordship's  work,  we  are  so  much  the  bolder  of  your  good 
Lordship;  for  other  refuge  have  we  none,  under  God  and  our 
King,  whom,  with  noble  Prince  Edward,  and  all  of  you  their 
most  honourable  Council,  God  Almighty  preserve,  both  now  and 
ever,  Amen. — Written  at  Paris,  the  ^d  day  of  June,  by  your  Lord- 
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iMp^s  asBured  and  daily  orators — Mtlbs  Oovbrdalb — Richaks 
Gbaftow,  Grocer." 

They  tnusl  have  already  been  a  inoath  (h^  more  in  Paris ;  bat 
QOtwilnstanding  those  fears  ezpresaed,  they  were  not  impeded,  nor 
will  ihey  be  for  nearly  sis  months  to  come.  Meanwhile,  Grey 
went  into  England,  but  soon  retamed.  After  him  a  servant  of 
Crurawell'd,  named  Sebastian,  (dsewhere  styled  his  cook,)  who  had 
been  sent  over,  most  probably  with  money  and  lettera,  upon  his 
return  brought  farther  sheets,  in  proof  of  their  prt^tess ;  and  their 
next  epistle  is  one  chieSy  of  explanation. 

"  After  most  humble  and  due  salatation  to  your  good  Lordship, 
neaseth  the  same  to  understand  that  your  work  goinff  forward, 
we  thought  it  our  moat  bounden  duty  to  send  unto  your  Lordship 
certain  leaves  thereof,  specially  seeing  we  had  so  good  occasion, 
by  the  returning  of  your  beloved  servant  Sebastian ;  and  as  they 
are  done,  so  wilt  we  send  your  Lordehip'  the  residue,  from  time  to 
time. 

"  As  touch  ing  the  manner  and  order  that  we  keep  in  the  same  wmk, 
pleaseth  it  your  good  Lordship  to  be  advertised,  that  the  mark  93* 
m  the  text,  that  upon  the  same,  ia  the  latter  end  of  the  book,  there 
is  some  notable  annotation;  which  we  have  written  without  any 
private  opinion,  only  afier  the  best  interpretera  of  the  Hebrews,  for 
the  more  clearness  of  the  text.  This  mark  I  bett^eneth  that  upoo 
the  same  text  there  is  diveraity  of  reading,  among  the  Hebrews, 
C%aldee3,  and  Greeks  and  Latinists,  as  m  a  table  at  the  end  of  the 
book  shall  be  declared.  This  mark  e-x  shewethtfaat  the  sentence, 
written  in  smaQ  letters,  is  not  in  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  but  in 
the  Latin  and  seldom  in  the  Greek,  and  that  we  nevertheless, 
would  not  have  it  extinct,  but  highly  accept  it,  for  the  more  expla- 
nation of  the  text.  This  token  t  in  the  Old  Testament  giveth  to 
understand  that  the  same  text  that  followeth  it,  is  also  alleged  of 
Christ,  or  of  some  Apostle  in  the  New  Testament.  This,  among 
other  necessary  labours,  is  the  way  that  we  take  in  this  work ; 
trusting  verily  that  as  Almighty  Gi>d  moved  your  Lordship  to  set 
us  unto  it,  so  shall  it  be  to  his  glory,  and  right  welcome  lo  all  ibem 
that  love  to  serve  him,  and  their  Prince,  in  true  faithful  obedience,— 
at  Paris  the  9th  day  of  August  1538.  By  your  faiUiful  orators — 
Miles  Cov"dale.  Richard  Orapton.  Willh  Gret. — Su- 
perscribed to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Cruniwell." 

It  is  curious  enough,  that  Francis  Regnauh,  the  Paris  printer, 
in  whose  house  both  Coverdale  and  Grafton  were  now  lodging,  had 
for  many  years  printed  Engttsb  primers  and  missab  for  the  use  of 
the  English  Churches.  But  the  times  were  chauging :  he  was 
overstocked ;  having  had  no  such  sale  as  in  former  years,  and  more 
especially  as  the  London  booksellers  had  now  interdicted  him. 
To  get  rid  of  those  on  hand,  he  implored  the  kind  offices  of  his 
guests  and  present  employers ;  and  on  the  12th  of  September  they 
address  Crumwell,  concluding  in  the  following  terms — 

"  He  is  also  contented,  and  bath  promised  before  my  Lord  elect 
of  Hereford,  that  if  there  be  found  any  notable  fault  in  his  books, 
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kt  will  put  the  Bame  out,  and  print  the  leaf  again.  Thus  are  we 
bold  to  write  to  your  Lordship,  in  hi§  cause,  as  doth  also  my  Lord 
elect  of  HereifHd,  beseeching  your  Lordship  (o  pardon  our  bold- 
ness, and  (o  be  good  lord  to  this  honest  man,  whose  servant  shall 
give  attendance  upon  ^our  Lordship's  most  favourable  answer.  If 
your  Lordshq)  show  him  this  benefit,  we  shall  not  fare  the  worse, 
m  the  readiness  of  this  your  Lordship's  work  of  the  Bible,  which 
goetb  weUfoneard  and  within  few  monttu,  will  drme  to  an  end 
by  the  grace  of  Almighty  God." 

Whether  this  suit  was  successful  does  not  appear ;  but  most 
providentially,  three  mtKiths  more  were  allowed  to  pass  away,  be- 
fore any  serious  apprehension  was  felt  as  to  the  safety  of  the  l^ript- 
ures  already  printed.  By  this  period,  too,  the  impression  was  so 
&r  advanced,  that  Coverdale  was  applying  earnestly  to  Crumwell 
respecting  the  printing  of  the  aimotations.  Now  these,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  to  he  put  at  the  end  of  the  boob  ;  so  that  the 
Bible  itself  must  have  been  very  aetuly  Jiniahed.  Thus,  the  hand 
of  the  enemy  bod  been  restrained  from  toucbing  the  work,  for  more 
than  six  months ;  but  what  was  better  still,  though  not  observed 
by  any  historian  before,  anticipating  what  soon  happened,  Cover- 
^e,  and  through  Bonner  also,  conveyed  "  this  much  of  the  Bible" 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  The  letter  to  Crumwell,  with  this 
intelligence,  is  "written  somewhat  hastily  at  Paris  the  13th  day 
of  December." 

"  Ri^ht  honourable  and  my  singular  good  Lord,  after  all  due 
salutations,  1  humbly  beseech  your  Lordship,  that  by  my  Lord 
elect  of  Hereford,  I  mav  know  your  pleasure  concerning  the  anno- 
tations of  this  Bible,  whether  I  shall  proceed  therein  or  no.  Pity 
it  were  that  the  dark  places  of  the  text,  upon  which  I  have  al- 
ways set  a  hand  Q^,  should  so  pass  undeclared.  As  for  anv 
private  (pinion  or  contentious  words,  as  I  will  utterly  avoid  aU 
such,  BO  will  I  offer  the  annotations  first  to  my  said  Lord  of 
Hereford !  to  the  intent  that  he  shall  so  examine  the  same,  afore 
they  be  put  in  print,  if  it  be  your  Lordship's  good  pleasure  that  I 
shall  so  do. 

"  As  concerning  the  New  Testaments  in  Englisb  and  Latin, 
whereof  your  good  Lordship  received  lately  a  book  by  your  servant, 
Sebastian  the  cook,  I  beseech  your  LcNrdsbip  to  consider  the  green* 
ness  thereof  which  for  lack  of  time,  cannot  as  yet  be  so  apt  to  be 
bound  as  it  should  be. 

"  And  whereas  my  said  Lord  of  Hereford  is  so  good  unto  us  at 
to  convey  this  much  of  the  Bible  to  your  good  Lordahip,  I  humbly 
beseech  the  same,  to  be  the  defender  and  keeper  thereof:  to  the 
iDtent,  that  if  these  men  proceed  in  their  cruelness  against  us,  and 
cmifiscate  the  rest,  yet  this  at  the  least  may  be  safe  by  the  means 
of  your  Lordship,  whom  God,  the  Almighty,  evermore  preserve  to 
hisjrood  pleasure." 

The  Bible  its^  however,  was  to  be  its  own  interpreter;  and  of 
anxotations  there  were  to  be  none;  a  circumstance  far  too  re- 
markable to  pass  unnoticed,  for  they  were  never  added.    But  there 
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atand  the  pointiD^  hands,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  margin,  bf 
which  the  edition  may  be  easily  diatinguisbed. 

It  was  only  four  days  aflei  this  letter,  that  the  press  was  ar- 
rested in  its  process.  An  order  from  the  Inquisition,  dated  the 
ITtli  of  December  1538,  and  subscribed  "  Le  Tellier,"  was  the  in- 
struineat ;  citing  "  Regnault,  and  all  other  that  it  might  concern," 
to  appear  and  answer — inhibiting  at  once  the  printing  of  the  Bible, 
and  concealment  (^  the  sheets  already  finished.  As  this  body 
acted  under  roj/al  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Pontiff,  some 
change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  Francis,  before  such 
a  proceeding  could  have  been  winked  at ;  and  for  this  change  it  ia 
not  difficult  to  account.  Bonner's  appointment  was  far  from  an 
acceptable  one  to  the  French  King.  Coming  as  he  did,  it  was 
impossible  to  regard  him  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  spy,  and 
as  a  spy  he  had  been  acting  most  vigilantly.  In  October  be  was 
at  St.  ^uentin,  near  Cambray,  watching  and  reporting  a  suapicioui 
interview  of  Francis  with  the  reigning  Princess  of  the  Nether^ 
lands,  the  sister  of  Charles ;  and  at  Paris,  bo  recently  as  the  last 
day  of  November,  he  writes  to  Cromwell — "  I  shall,  by  God's 
grace,  give  vigilant  eye  to  their  doings  here,  and  advertise  you. 
Hitherto  I  have  been  strangely  and  very  unkindly  used  in  my 
lodging,  having  no  kind  of  friendship  shewed  me  in  manner  that 
was  worthy — bow  it  will  be  hereafter  I  cannot  tell."  Among 
other  points  which  Bonner  had  in  charge,  there  was  an  annuu 
pension  by  Francis  to  Henry,  in  terms  of  a  treaty  between  them, 
which  was  now  in  arrear  for  four  years ;  and  the  zealous  Eavc^ 
had  begun  to  press  payment  in  a  style  which  finally  occasioned 
his  recall,  next  year. 

But  happily,  aAer  all,  the  Inquisitor  seems  to  have  been  more 
than  a  day  too  late.  The  entire  impression  of  the  Bible,  amount- 
ing  to  251)0  copies,  could  not  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  We  have 
read  Coverdale's  information  of  the  13th  of  December,  and  am  the 
present  citation  was  the  second,  and  is  dated  the  17th,  there  can 
oe  no  doubt  that,  impelled  by  the  Jirat,  he  was  then  conveying 
away  "  so  much  of  the  Bible,"  as  had  been  ready  for  removiX 
Even  with  regard  to  the  sheets  seized,  there  was  considerable  re- 
covery ;  for  having  been  condemned  to  be  burnt  in  Maubert  Place, 
"  four  great  dry-fats  of  them"  were  regained  by  purchaae,  This 
was  owing  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Lieutenant  Cfrimioal  of  the  In- 
quisition, who,  insteiid  of  obeying  orders,  had  sold  them  to  a  hab- 
erdasher. 

Old  John  Foxe,  therefore,  though  others  have  followed  him,  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  these  books  were  lost,  and  so  was 
Lewis.  The  evidence  now  presented  looks  quite  the  other  way, 
and  the  copies  even  still  remaining  in  existence,  confirms  it.  "  I 
am  inclinea  to  think,"  says  Todd,  "  that  the  proprietors  lost  few 
copies  of  the  impression."  And  who  were  these  proprietors  ?  For 
the  affair  was  by  no  means  to  end  here.  Henry  YIII.  himself 
by  Crumwell's  request,  and  Crumwell  much  more  deeply,  were 
parties  concerned.    Whether,  therefore,  the  alarm  soon  subsided 
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oi  DoL  oi  any  me&uB  were  taken  to  appease  the  Inquisiton,  it 
must  nave  been  dangerous  and  impolitic  at  tbe  moiOMU  to  thwart 
even  the  Vicegerent,  still  in  possession  of  great  power,  to  eay  noth- 
ing of  his  imperiouB  master.  Cnimwell  had  oeen  assisting  the 
undertaking  by  pecuniary  supplies ;  the  King  himself  had  written 
to  Francis,  and  he  bad  fully  committed  himself  before  leaving 
Paris  for  Nice.  Since  then  the  Inquisitors  had  chosen  to  interfere 
in  Jiis  abseace — the  King  of  France,  nay,  and  the  Inquisition  t« 
boot,  must  now  be  overruled  to  help,  instead  of  hindering  the  work. 
Persona  commissioned  by  Crumwell,  soon  returned  to  Paris,  and 
they  brought  away  with  them  the  printing  presses,  the  types,  and 
even  the  wt^kmen.  In  short,  scarcely  six  weeks  could  have  been 
lost,  and  scarcely  a  sheet  could  have  been  missiiu;,  as  in  two 
months  more,  the  Bible  entire  was  completed  in  London.  On  the 
last  leaf  they  printed,  "  The  ende  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of 
the  whole  Byble,  fynished  in  Apryll  anno  1539.  A  D&o  factQ  eM 
istud" — eraphalicaliy  acknowledging  Him,  whose  cause  it  waxj 
Uiey  did  well  to  add,  A  Domino  factum  est  istud. 

It  will  certainly  be  very  observable,  if  this  interruption  actually 
promoted  the  design,  and  to,  a  /or  gieaier  extent  than  if  there 
nad  been  ooae  whatever.  Had  there  been  none,  Covordaie  and 
Grafton  had  finished  their  task  in  Paris,  leaving  the  types  and 
workmen  on  the  spot  Meanwhile  a  hint  had  thus  been  given 
that  they  had  better  let  all  annoteUions  alone,  for  they  were  never 
printed ;  leaving  the  Sacred  text  to-speak  for  itself.  But  above 
all,  it  will  appear  that  the  Parisian  types  had  come  in  far  larger 
<)uantity,  and  even  the  French  worhaen  in  greater  number,  than 
has  ever  been  before  observed.  In  the  editions  of  the  Bible  from 
this  Ume  to  the  close  of  1641,  we  wait  to  discover  the  proof  of 
this.  At  this  crisis,  certainly  no  giil,  or  Qod-send,  to  old  England, 
could  have  been  of  more  value  than  these  types  and  prmtera. 
Very  different  emplovment  must  have  awaited  both,  had  they  re- 


mained in  Paris.  Tunstal  had  been  jocularly  advised  lo  buy  the 
press  and  types  out  trf  Tyndale's  way,  to  prevent  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  coming  into  England !     Now,  the  authorities  are  im- 


porting both  men  and  types  to  print  the  v 

Grafton,  as  we  have  seen,  bad  laid  down  at  tbe  press  two  copies 
of  this  Bible  in  vellum,  one  for  the  King,  and  another  for  Crum- 
well. The  sheets  of  both  had  been  saved,  as  both  are  underslood 
to  be  in  preservation.  The  copy  once  belonging  to  Crumwell 
is  in  Si.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  has  been  described  Img 
aga 

"  We  have  such  a  Bible  printed  on  vellum,  and  embellished 
with  cuts,  illuminated,  the  leaves  gilt,  and  the  cover  embossed 
with  brass, '  fynished  in  Apryll  anno  1639.'  The  frontispiece  is 
the  same  with  that  of  1640,  only  Crumwell's  aims  are  left  there  a 
blank;  left  out  I  presume  upon  his  fall,  which  In  our  copy  has  his 
bearing  like  the  raat,  in  colors.  It  mizht  probably  be  the  same 
book  that  was  presented  to  Crumwell,  there  neing  only  one  other 
that  ve  can  hear  oi^  that  is  the  King's.    But  how  it  came  to  ub 
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does  not  appear,  unless  from  the  late  Earl  of  SouthamptMi,  who 
gave  us  most  of  those  manuscripts  we  now  enjoy." 

The  ODly  mistake  here  is  that  of  supposing  the  Royal  vellum 
copy  to  be  of  this  edition.  It  is  1640,  but  the  aectmd  vellum  copy 
of  1539  is  still  understood  to  be  in  existence,  though  not  in  Peter 
College,  as  Lowndes  has  supposed,  yet  in  the  possession  of  a  pri- 
vate mdividual.  Of  the  copies  prmted  on  paper,  there  are  not 
fewer  that  twelve  to  be  found  in  different  collections. 

Such  is  the  edition,  which,  on  the  authority  of  Coverdale's  and 
Grafton's  own  words,  ought  to  have  been  all  along  associated  with 
the  name  of  Crcmwell,  and  never  with  that  of  Cranmer,  as  it 
has  too  frequently  been.  It  was  Crumwell's  undertaking  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  without  his  importation  of  types  and  men, 
Cranmer  afterwards  had  never  been  able  to  have  proceeded  as  he 
did.  Throughout  1638,  Cranmer  was  otherwise  engrossed  with  the 
German  commissioners,  besides  other  business ;  in  the  whole  of 
his  correspondence  with  Crumwell,  throughout  1638,  there  is  not 
(me  allusion  to  the  Bible ;  and  although  Cranmer's  future  prologue 
or  preface  has  been  bound  up  with  some  copies  of  this  Bible,  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  book.  The  first  Bible  in  which  Cranmer 
took  an  interest  personally,  was  the  next  which  will  come  before 
us ;  but  still,  the  materials  and  men  now  imported,  and  the  im- 
petua  now  given  by  Crumwell,  will  be  found  to  prevail  throughout 
the  Bibles  of  1640,  and  extend  to  those  of  1641,  after  his  death. 
To  the  Vicegerent  must  be  conceded  his  own  place  in  history, 
whatever  afterwards  may  become  of  his  general  character.  But 
for  Crumwell's  exertions  at  this  period,  it  is  next  to  certain  that  no 
auch  Bibles  could  have  appeared  in  1640  and  1541. 

We  have  now  returned  to  England,  and  ever  after  this  decsivie 
triumph,  shall  have  much  less  occasion  to  look  abroad.  We  have 
had  one  Bible,  wholly  imported  in  1537,  and  a  second,  redeemed 
from  destruction,  finished  in  London ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
political  frenzy,  as  well  as  all  the  cruelties  perpetrating  at  home, 
the  cause  of  truth  throughout  the  year  had  been  steadily  advanc- 
ing. Grafton,  on  proceeding  to  Paris,  bad  left  his  first  impressioa 
of.  1637  to  be  disposed  of,  without  any  risk  of  loss  or  delay ;  and 
Crumwell  in  September  put  forth  his  first  injunctions,  in  imm»- 
diate  reference  to  that  Bible.  This  he  did,  as  "  Yicegereut  unto 
the  King's  Highness," — "  for  the  discharge  of  the  King's  Majesty," 
and  most  providentially,  he  had  issued  his  orders  be/ore  the  arrival 
of  Gardiner  from  France.  What  a  mighty  advance  had  been 
made,  since  he  left  for  Paris  in  October  1536 1  Or,  more  properly 
speaking,  since  be  had  been  sent  out  of  the  way,  as  Tunstal  had 
been  before,  and  Bonner  will  be,  after  him.  Gardiner  might  de- 
part, rejoicing  that  Tyndale  was  at  last  in  prison,  and  then,  as 
perhaps  he  anticipated,  to  be  put  to  death.  But  now,  Gardiner 
Dad  been  removed  once  more  out  of  the  way,  even  from  Paris  ; 
the  Bible  had  been  there  printed  before  Bonner's  own  eve,  and  it 
was  no  other  than  Tyndale's  long-traduced  version  of  the  Sacred 
18 
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Tohimfl,  vfaidi  was  held  up  to  police  view,  Inr  injunotioDfl,  to  IM 
"observed  and  kept,  upon  pain  rf depriratioo.'' 

"Rem — That  ye  aball  irovkte,  on  this  side  of  Ae  feast  of  N. 
(Natalis,  NativilT  of  our  LoM,  35th  Decemhei)  next  coming,  one 
book  o(  the  whole  BiUe,  of  the  largest  rolume  in  English,  and 
the  same  set  up  in  some  ooavenient  place  within  the  said  churdi, 
that  ye  have  cure  of,  where  your  parisbioners  may  most  commo- 
diously  resort  to  the  same  and  read  it ;  the  chaiges  of  which  book 
shall  be  rateably  borne  between  you,  the  parson  and  parishionera 
aforesaid,  that  is  to  say,  the  one  half  by  yon,  and  the  other  half 
by  them. 

"  Ileirt — That  ye  shall  discourage  no  man,  prrrily  or  apertly, 
firom  the  reading  or  the  hearing  of  the  said  Bible,  but  ehaH  ex- 
pressly provoke,  stir,  and  exhort,  every  person  to  read  the  same, 
aa  that  which  is  the  very  lively  word  of  God,  that  every  Christian 
person  is  bound  to  embrace,  believe,  and  follow,  if  they  \ook  to  be 
saved ;  admonishing  them,  nevertheless,  to  avoid  all  c(»itenlion  and 
altercation  therein,  nut  to  use  an  honest  sobriety  in  their  inqutritioD 
of  the  true  sense  of  the  same,  and  to  refer  the  explication  of  the 
obscnre  places  to  men  of  higher  judgment  in  Scripture." 

These  pointed  injunctions  to  the  country  at  large,  bore  eolely 
upon  the  Bible  of  the  largest  Totume,  the  very  first  time  this 
pnrase  was  employed,  and  as  yet  there  was  but  one  such  edition, 
BO  that  Uiere  could  be  no  mistake.  They  may  have  been  ren- 
dered more  imperative  from  the  rumor  of  which  OrafU)n  had  fore- 
warned Crumwell,  viz.,  that  they  would  reprint  Matthew's  Bible 
of  1637  in  the  Low  Countries,  bo  early  as  1638.  But  this  was 
only  a  rumor ;  they  never  did ;  as  the  Bible  marked  1638  in  our 
lists,  from  Lewis  down  to  Cotton  and  Lowndes,  is  a  mistake. 

At  home  however  now,  Tyndale  was  not  foi^tten.  There 
were  two  editions  of  his  New  Testament  in  quarto ;  one  printed 
in  Southwark  by  Peter  Treveres ;  the  other,  wnicb  seems  to  bare 
been  finished  by  the  beginnii^  of  summer,  was  printed  by  Robert 
Kedraan,  next  Aoot  to  St.  Dunstan's,  vhtm  Tyndale  used  to 
presch,  "set  forth  under  the  King's  most  ^acious  Hcense — com 
mivilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum."  It  is  m  parallel  columns  of 
Latin  and  English ;  the  former,  be  it  observed,  not  the  Vulgate, 
bttt  the  Latin  of  Erasmus,  and  the  latter  that  of  Tyndale  or  of 
the  English  Bible,  now  enforced.  These  boola  appear  to  be  a  set 
off  in  contrast  to  the  Testaments  of  Corerdale,  about  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  they  explain  the  injunctions  of  Cranmer,  preceding 
those  of  Crumwell,  already  mentioned. 

All  compliant  as  Coverdale  certainly  had  been  under  the  tmex- 
pected  change  which  had  taken  place  at  home,  it  is  curious 
enough  that  this  year  an  attempt  was  made  at  Antwerp  to  follow 
up  his  fttfrner  exertions,  by  repnnting  bis  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  with  Tyndale's  prolwues.  It  ie  neatly  executed, 
in  small  black  letter  by  Matthew  Cromer,  with  numerous  and 
vell-ezecuted  wood-cuts,  marginal  references,  and  glosses.  Oo- 
mei  even  repeated  this  in  a  larger  type,  with  diSerent  cuts,  in 
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ISM,  leaving  out  the  prologue  to  the  Romeas ;  but  it  aboucda 
also  with  typ<^raphical  errora.  la  1637,  the  printer  might  not 
be  aware  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  England,  but 
we  are  quite  unable  to  account  for  his  miataken  zeal  in  1539. 
Tet  whatever  waa  the  occasion  of  this  foreign  attempt,  at  home 
Covetdale  was  still  more  unfortunate  than  he  had  oeeo,  evcD 
with  his  Bible.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  Jiis  friend  Nycoleon 
had  proposed  to  print  his  translation  and  the  vulgate  in  parallel 
c(4umns.  And  preTioualr  lo  Corerdale  setting  off  for  Paris,  he 
had  drawn  out  another  of  his  characteristic  dedications  to  Henry 
VIII.,  trusting  to  Nycolson's  care  for  the  correcting  of  the  press. 
When  the  book  came  out  it  was  so  incorrectly  executed,  that  a 
copy  having  come  to  Coverdale's  hand  in  July,  at  Paris,  he  saw 
that  he  stood  even  in  a  more  awkward  po6iti<m  than  before. 
Qrafion,  therefore,  on  the  first  of  December,  wrote  on  his  behalf 
and  in  the  fallowing  terms — 

"  Pleaseth  it  your  Lordship  to  understand,  that  It  chanced,  since 
our  comiag  into  these  parts,  that  James  Nycolson,  dwelling  in 
8outhwark,  put  in  print  the  New  Testament  both  in  Latin  and 
English.  Which  book  was  delivered  unto  us  by  a  stranger ;  and 
when  Master  Coverdale  bad  advised  and  considered  the  same,  he 
found  his  name  added  thereto  as  the  translator,  with  the  which  he 
nevtr  had  to  do.  Neither  saw  he  it,  before  it  was  full  printed 
and  ended ;  and  also  found  the  book  so  foolishly  done,  yea,  and 
so  corrupt,  that  it  did  not  only  grieve  him,  that  the  printer  had  so 
defamed  him  and  bis  learning,  by  adding  his  name  to  so  fond  a 
thing,  but  also  that  the  common  people  was  deprived  of  the  true 
and  sincere  sense  of  God's  true  Wora,  and  also  that  such  an  oc- 
casion was  ministered  to  the  enemies  of  God's  Word,  that  rathei 
seek  occasifMis  to  rail  and  slander,  than  to  be  edified. 

"And  therefore,  at  his  most  honest  and  lawful  request,  (al- 
though I  had  enough  to  do  beside,)  I  have  printed  the  same  again, 
translated  and  corrected  by  Master  Coverdale  himself.  Of  the 
which  books,  now  being  finished,  I  have  here  sent  your  Lordship 
the  first,  (and  so  have  1  sent  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  another,  ana 
almost  to  every  Christian  Bishop  that  is  in  the  realm ;  my  Lord 
of  Hereford,  also,  bath  sent  to  Mr.  Richard  Crumwell  one  of  the 
same,]  the  which  I  most  humbly  desire  your  Lordship  to  accept, 
having  respect  rather  to  my  heart  than  to  the  gift,  for  it  is  not  so 
Well  done  as  my  heart  would  wish  it  to  be.  I  wive  also  added,  as 
your  Lordship  may  perceive,  these  words,  "  Cum  gratia  etprivi- 
l^io  Regis. 

This  letter,  to  say  the  least,  was  certainly  a  very  awkward  one ; 
since,  wherever  the  blame  lay,  it  was  saying  a  great  deal  too 
muck.  It  by  no  means  corresponds  with  Coverdale's  own  lan- 
guage, in  the  dedication  erf  his  Paris  Testament,  not  now  to  Henry, 
but  to  OrumweU  himself,  and  actually  forwarded  leith  this  letter! 

"  Truth  it  is,"  says  Coverdale,  "  that  this  last  Lent,  I  did,  with 
all  humbleness,  direct  an  epistle  unto  the  Kin^a  most  noblo 
Grace,  Inutirtg  that  Uie  book  whereunto  it  waa  prefixed,  should 
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afterwards  have  been  as  well  correct  as  other  booka  be.  And  be- 
cause I  could  Qot  be  present  myself,  by  the  reason  of  sundry  notable 
impediments,  therefore  inasmuch  as  the  New  Testament,  which 
1  had  set  fotlh  in  English  before,  doth  so  agree  with  the  Latin,  I 
was  heartily  well  content  that  the  Latin  and  it  should  be  together : 
Provided  alway  that  the  corrector  should  follow  the  true  copv  of 
the  Latin  in  any  wise,  and  to  keep  the  true  and  right  English  of 
the  same.  And  so  doing,  I  was  content  to  set  tny  name  to  it : 
and  even  so  I  did  ;  trustii^  that  though  I  were  absent  and  out  of 
the  land,  yet  all  should  be  well.  And,  as  God  b  mv  record,  I 
knew  none  other,  till  this  last  July,  that  it  was  my  chance  here 
in  these  parts,  at  a  stranger's  hand,  to  come  by  a  copy  of  the  said 
print ;  wnich  when  1  bad  perused,  I  found  that  as  it  was  disagreo- 
able  to  my  former  translation  in  Enghsh,  so  was  not  the  true  copy 
of  the  Latin  observed,  neither  the  English  so  correspondent  to  the 
same  as  it  ought  to  be;  but  in  many  places  both  base,  insensible, 
and  clean  contrary,  not  only  to  the  phrase  of  our  language,  but 
also  from  the  understanding  of  the  text  in  Latin." 

But  again,  and  as  to  the  Latin  text  which  had  been  used,  and 
that  even  in  the  Testament  which  had  been  printed  at  Paris, 
Wider  his  oion  eye,  in  his  preface  to  the  reader,  Coverdale  ex- 
presses himself  thus : — 

"  As  touching  this  text  in  Latin,  and  the  style  thereof,  which  is 
read  in  the  Church,  and  is  commonly  called  St.  Jerome's  transla- 
tion, though  there  be  in  it  many  and  sundry  sentences,  whereof 
some  be  more  than  the  Greek,  some  less  than  the  Greek, 
some  in  manner  repugnant  to  the  Greek,  some  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  the  right  order  thereof,  as  thou 
mayest  easily  perceive,  if  thou  compare  the  diversity  of  the  inter- 
preters together,  yet  forasmuch  as  I  am  but  a  private  man,  and 
owe  obedience  unto  the  higher  powers,  I  refer  the  amend^nent  and 
reformation  keraof  uoto  the  same,  and  to  such  as  excel  in  author- 
ity and  knowledge." 

And  ibuB  once  more  are  we  constrained  to  observe  the  import- 
ant distinction  which  must  ever  be  drawn  between  Tyndale  and 
Coverdale,  whether  as  men,  or  as  translators.  They  travelled  in 
two  paths,  altt^ether  distinct.  The  latter  chose  to  express  him- 
self, in  his  dedications  to  Henry  and  Crumwelt,  as  having  a  mind 
entirely  at  their  disoosal ;  while  no  sentiments  could  be  more 
definite,  and  held  witti  a  firmer  grasp,  than  those  of  the  first  noble 
and  independent  translator.  As  for  the  Greek  original,  he  had 
kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  successive  editions  of  Erasmus,  which 
Coverdale  had  not ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew,  after  quoUng 
hb  expressions  respecting  the  Hebraisms  to  be  found  in  Matthew, 
it  has  Deen  well  said^"  That  a  person  who  could  thus  write  of 
Sl  Matthew's  Hebraisms,  should  be  compelled  by  ignorance  to 
translate  from  the  Septuagint,  or  the  Laun  Vulgate,  is  perfectly 
incredible ;  and  that  he  would  use  the  latter  from  choice,  is  incon- 
ceivable. We  ought  to  remember  that  this  translator's  troubles 
chiefly  arose  from  hb  determioatioa  to  resist  the  imposition  of  an 
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sathorized  versioD,  and  that  his  whole  life  was  a  aeries  of  hostil- 
ities  aeainst  the  defenders  of  the  Latia  Vulgate." 

As  ibr  the  blind  submission  of  his  translation,  therefore,  to  any 
man  living,  but,  above  all,  to  those  before  whom  Coverdale  bowed 
so  profoundly,  against  (his  he  had  boldly  published  his  dissent, 
above  seven  years  ago,  or  five  before  his  death,  and  it  had  circu- 
lated throughout  his  native  land. 

"  Under  wbai  manner,"  said  he,  "  should  I  now  submit  this 
book  to  be  corrected  and  amended  of  them,  which  can  suRer 
nothing  to  be  weltl  Or  what  protestation  should  I  make  in  such 
a  matter  to  our  Prelates,  which  so  mightily  fighl  against  God, 
and  resist  his  Holy  Spirit,  enforcing,  wiLn  all  craft  and  subtlety, 
to  quench  the  light  of  the  everlasting  Testament,  promises,  and 
appointment  between  God  and  us." 

Yet  is  this  the  very  translation  which  has  now  prevailed ;  so 
manifest  was  the  interposition  of  Providence,  in  every  point  of 
view. 

But  to  proceed.  Coverdale,  good  easy  man,  even  tried  to  scceen 
his  former  friend,  the  printer,  if  not  the  corrector ; — "-As  for  my 
part,  though  it  hath  been  damage  to  my  poor  name,  I  heartily 
remit  it."  This  disiincl  reprobation  of  Nycolson's  Testament, 
did  not  however  prevent  Nycolson  from  putting  forth  another  im- 
pression, to  which  he  affixed  the  name  of  Johan  Hollybushe. 
After  this  tt  may  naturally  be  supposed  Coverdale's  countenance 
of  the  man  must  have  come  to  an  end.  He  is  said  to  have 
called  in  the  copies  with  his  name,  and  hence  they  are  so  very 
rare. 

The  tide  having  so  providentially  and  happily  turned  last  year, 
this  was  a  state  of  things  for  which  some  remedy  must  be  sought. 
And,  therefore,  before  Crumwell  knew  of  the  honor  intended  for 
him,  by  the  dedication  of  the  Paris  production ;  aiming  afler  a 
fixed  standard,  and  that  the  translation  sanctioned  last  year,  an 
Inhibition  had  been  issued.  It  is  curious  that  it  should  have 
reached  Paris,  the  day  before  that  on  which  Grafton  wrote  his 
letter,  and  it  was  felt  as  if  applying  to  what  they  had  done,  though 
it  could  only  have  reference  to  Nycolson's  books,  and  to  prevent 
more  mischief 

"The  day  before  this  present,"  says  Grafton,  "came  there  a 
post  named  Nycolas,  which  brought  your  Lordship's  letters  to  my 
Lord  of  Hereford,  with  the  which  was  bound  a  certain  inhibition 
for  printing  of  Iwoks,  and  for  adding  of  these  words,  'cum  privi- 
legio.'  Then,  as  soon  as  my  Lord  of  Hereford  had  received  it, 
he  sent  immediately  for  Mr.  Coverdale  and  me,  reading  the  same 
thing  to  us  ;  in  the  which  is  expressed  that  we  should  add  these 
words,  'ad  imprimendum  solum,' — which  words  we  never  heard 
of  l>efore.  Neither  do  we  take  it  that  these  words  should  be  added 
in  the  Scripture,  if  it  be  truly  translated ;  for  then  should  it  be  a 
great  occasion  to  the  enemies  to  say,  that  it  b  not  the  King's  act 
or  mind  to  set  it  forth,  but  only  to  license  the  printers  to  sell  such 
as  is  put  forth.    Wherefore  we  beseech  your  Lordship  to  take  no 
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di^lsftsun  £h  that  wo  have  done,  for  rather  than  any  such  Uiiiif 
should  happen,  we  would  do  it  again,  but  1  trust  the  thing  itself 
is  BO  well  done,  that  it  shall  not  only  please  your  Lordship,  but 
also  the  King's  Highness,  and  all  the  godly  la  the  realm. 

"And  whereas  your  Lordship  has  added  in  the  said  Inhibition, 
that  your  Lordship,  and  all  the  King's  most  Honorable  Council, 
willeth  no  book  henceforth  to  be  put  in  print,  but  that  first  it  be 
allowed,  at  the  least,  by  one  Bishop,  we  most  humbly  beseech  your 
Lordship  to  appoint  certain  thereto,  that  they  may  be  as  ready  to 
read  them,  as  other  good  men  be  to  put  tf^m  forth.  For  tt  ia 
noa  seven  years  since  the  Bishops  promised  to  translate  and  set 
forth  the  Bible,  and  as  yet  they  have  no  leisure." 

In  conclusion  of  this  year,  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  timea, 
and  as  one  proof  that  we  have  not  been  magnifying  the  importance 
pf  the  labors  of  our  first  translator  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  the 
miserably  destitute  state  of  England,  with  regard  to  oral  instruc- 
tion by  preaching,  so  far  as  men  nominally  called  to  it  were  con- 
cerned, now  deserves  to  be  specially  observed. 

The  "  ministry  of  the  Word  of  God,"  so  clearly  enjoined  ia 
Scripture,  was  a  subject  not  comprehended  by  men  in  official 
power ;  and  though  it  had,  the  men  who  were  in  charge  of  what 
were  termed  benefices,  or  cures,  glaringly  did  not  understand  it ; 
Day,  they  were  the  determined  adherents  of  a  system,  diametri- 
caUy  at  variance  with  that  imperative  commission  which  the 
Saviour  at  his  ascension  left  to  be  obeyed.  Instead  of  taking  up 
Christianity,  therefore,  as  a  system  of  belief,  to  be  drawn  fresn 
from  the  Oracles  of  God  alone,  and  received  into  the  heart  of  man — 
instead  of  recwnizing  the  absolute  necessity  of  heartfelt  repent- 
ance towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  in  all  cases,  but  above  all,  in  men  denominated 
Ministers  of  Christ :  to  enforce  the  reading  of  what  was  not  6a- 
loved,  and  the  preaching  (if  they  could  preach)  what  was  not  be- 
lieved, the  Vic^erent  of  Henry  had  conceived  to  be  the  only  ex- 
pedient. It  was  not  the  public  sanction  of  the  Scriptures  last 
year,  that  would  ever  have  induced  these  official  uoderlinni 
throughout  the  Counties  of  England,  even  to  have  looked  into  the 
Sacred  Volume.  To  pray  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understand- 
ing also,  was  beyond  tneir  power,  ana  to  preach  that  Gospel  which 
they  did  not  themselves  believe  or  comprehend,  might  have  seemed 
a  hopeless  task  to  enjoin.  Such,  however,  was  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  with  regard  to  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
generally  speaking ;  and  had  there  not  been  now,  as  we  have  traced 
all  along,  a  sacred  cause  independent  altogether  of  both  parties, 
nay,  in  spite  of  them,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  whatever, 
in  the  year  1538,  for  any  exultation  over  the  progress  of  events. 

Meanwhile,  the  injunctions  of  Crumwell,  already  quoted,  as  to 
the  Bible  itself,  (p.  33,)  had  been  thought  necessary,  on  account 
of  the  indifference  of  these  official  men  to  the  sanction  of  the  Sar 
ered  Volume,  and  therefore  the  entire  injunctions  were  thus  od- 
forced  at  the  close — 
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and  li^ular  imuaotion^  I  niaister 
jom  suceeMora,  by  the  King's  Highnesi  authority  to  ne  committsd 
ID  this  part,  which  I  charg«  and  command  you  by  the  same  au' 
thority  to  observe  and  keep,  upon  pain  of  deprivation,  sequestra- 
tion of  your  fruiia,  or  men  other  coercion  as  to  the  King's 
Hiffhness,  or  his  Vicefferent  for  the  time  being,  shall  seem  con- 
venient." 

When  these  injunctions,  howersr,  did  come  abroad,  still  it  !■ 
impossible  to  condescend  upon  any  number,  however, small,  who 
were  qualified  to  obey.  Few  they  must  have  been,  and  for  be- 
tween. But  supposing,  for  one  moment,  that  the  orders  given  had 
baea  Uterally  mlfilled,  and  that  all  who  were  enjoined  to  preach, 
had  actually  done  so ;  how /or  did  the  injunction  itself  reach? 

"  Item — That  ye  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  in  the  said 
church,  and  every  other  cure  ye  have,  one  sermon,  every  quarter 
Iff  the  year,  at  least,  wherein  ye  shall  purely  and  sincerely  declare 
tke  very  go^l  of  Christ,  and  in  the  same  exhort  your  hearera  to 
the  works  of  charity,  mercy,  and  faith,  especially  prescribed  and 
commanded  in  Scripture,  and  not  to  rejiose  their  trust  and  affiancs 
la  any  other  works  devised  by  men's  mnlasies  besides  Scripture ; 
aa  in  wandering  to  pilgrimages,  offering  of  money,  candles  or  ta- 
pers to  images  and  rehcs,  saying  over  a  number  of  beads,"  &c 

Happily,  oowever,  there  had  long  been  certain  other  men  in  the 
country,  and  readers  not  a  few,  besides  these  slumbere'rs  whom 
Orumwell  was  now  striving  to  rouse ;  nay,  and  other  listeners  toa 
who,  far  from  looking  to  official  men,  who  could  not  teach,  and 
would  not  learn,  had  tarried  not  for  Henry  the  Eighth,  nor  waited 
for  his  Vicegerent.  No  sooner  do  we  turn  to  them,  though  bug 
despised,  than  a  very  differenl  prospect  rises  to  view ;  the  vrrid 
contrast  to  four  sermons  in  the  course  of  a  year !  The  free  per- 
mission of  the  Scriptures  now  rendered  this  scene  more  visible  and 
striking.  It  is  from  a  contemporary  document  that  Strype  haa 
drawn  iL 

"It  was  wonderful  to  see  with  what  joy  this  hook  of  Ood  v><u 
received  not  otdy  among  the  leameder  sort,  but  generally  ail  Eng- 
land  over,  among  all  the  vulgar  and  common  people ;  and  wuK 
what  greediness  OotPs  Word  was  read,  and  what  resort  to  placet 
V'here  the  reading  of  it  was  !  Everybody  that  could,  bought  the 
took,  or  busily  read  it,  or  got  others  to  read  U  to  them,  \f  they 
could  not  themselves.  Divers  more  elderly  people  learned  to  read 
en  purpose ;  and  even  little  boys  fiocked,  among  the  rest,  to  Aeor 
portions  of  the  Holy  Scripture  read." 

The  modern  reader  may  now  once  more  very  naturally  exclaim 
— "  Oh,  could  these  men  in  power  then  have  only  been  persuaded 
to  have  let  such  people  alone !  Could  they  have  only  understood 
the  doctrine  of  non-interference !"  Yes,  and  instead  of  encum- 
bering a  willing  people  with  help,  or  tormenting  them  by  interpo- 
sition, have  suwd  aloof  in  silence,  and  permitt<3  these  grouDS  ot 
gatherings  to  have  heard  the  unambiguous  voice  of  their  Goa,  and 
to  have  gazed  upon  the  majesty  and  the  meaning  of  Divine  Truth  I 
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Th«  Sacred  Scriptures,  however,  were  now  to  be  printed  in 
En^i^Iand  ;  nor  waa  there  to  be  another /oreifn  editicHi  of  the  vol- 
ume entire  for  more  than  twenty  years,  or  tCL  the  year  1560. 


SECTION    II. 

FTBjnrnL  tk*r — HEiraT  stiu>  a.  widower — PAitLumRT  *md  covtocittor — 

lOTAL   IIES9AQE lOTHED  ABBOTS — DISSOLUTION   OF   MCWASTBIIES RBW   AS- 

'  TICLBS — BILLS   OF    ATTAtimER TBE   BIZ   AKTICUU   ATFUED rRDBTKATRD^ 

cxAiTNEB  aiFB — lathur  ninusoiiBD — the  tisb  TOHimta-i-BZECDTHni  or 

ABBOTS CRUKWELL's   FOLICT HONA^TIC   SPOILS THB    SCRIPrtlBES   PRItCTDO' 

IB  VARIOUS  EsiTions — crumwell's  remarkable  eheroe  is  this  depart- 

MRHX THK    RIHG    SWATBD    ORCR    HOSE TBE    CAUSE    IR   PRDDSESS CBAJIMRR 

BUST  nr  PROSPECT  or  ms  first  editior,  next  sprirs — n  la  dutirctIiT 

BARCTIORED   BT   KERR7 — SDOULAB.   PROCLAHATIOR 9BRRT   ROW  COWURDDW 

ALL  ms   SUBJICTR   TO  HSR   THE   SCBIFTUXES   IH   BROLOa. 

Ab  if  it  had  been  to  render  the  triumph  of  last  year  still  more 
conspicuous,  the  present  stands  distinguished  in  Henry's  reign,  f<a 
the  number  of  editions  of  the  Sacred  Volume  entire.  Not  fewer 
than  four  editions  of  the  Bible  issued  from  the  press,  and  a  fifth 
was  almost  ready ;  besides  three  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
separately.  The  compositors  and  printers  in  London  had  never 
before  been  so  engaged,  nor  so  bard  at  work  in  any  department, 
since  the  inventiou  of  printing  had  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land. 

After  not  less  than  three  years  of  prorogation,  Henry  had  re- 
K^ved  to  hold  a  meeting  of  Parliament  and  Convocation.  The 
subserviency  of  both  to  his  will  was  notorious,  and  in  this  it  ap- 
pears that  Crumwell  cordially  sympathized  with  him.  "Amongst 
other  for  your  Grace's  Parliament,"  says  he  on  the  17th  of  March, 
"/  have  appointed  your  Majesty's  servant,  Mr.  Morisson,  to  be 
(xie  of  them.  No  doubt  be  shall  be  ready  to  answer,  and  take  up 
such  as  would  crack,  or  face  with  literature  of  learning,  or  by  un- 
directed  ways,  if  any  such  shall  be,  as  I  think  there  will  be  few 
or  none ;  forasmuch  as  I,  and  other  your  dedicate  counsellors,  be 
about  to  bring  all  things  so  to  pass,  that  your  Majesty  had  never 
more  tractaHle  Parliament  f"  Aa  for  the  Convocation,  since  it 
bad  been  summoned  on  the  12ih  of  March,  it  is  evident  that 
whatever  articles  shall  be  issued,  by  that  time  they  had  been  con- 
templated ;  and  Crumwell,  at  least,  is  either  preparing  to  swallow 
them,  or,  what  is  very  improbable,  must  have  been  prufoundly  ig- 
norant of  what  was  before  him.  At  all  events,  for  these  three 
years  past,  as  there  had  been  no  such  assemblies  under  our  des- 
potic monarch,  they  were  always  ominous  of  some  strong  meas- 
ures. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  Tunstal,  usually  calm  and  still,  preached 
his  flaming  sermon  before  the  King ;  Gardiner  waa  preparing  for 
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Parliament  and  the  Convocation  ;  Norfolk  was  returning  from  the 
nwth ;  and  to  announce  his  approach,  by  way  of  firing  the  first 
gun,  only  about  one  fortnight  afler  bis  strange  letter  of  the  29th 
of  Match,  already  quoted,  lie  had  quarrelled  with  Cramwell  on  a 
subject  of  inferior  moment.  But  by  this  time  Crumwell  had  been 
taken  unwell,  and  had  become  bo  seriously.  It  was  an  attack  of 
the  ague.  On  the  23d  of  April,  or  the  Wednesday  before  Parlia- 
ment was  to  sit,  he  had  made  himself  ready  to  wait  on  the  King, 
when  a  fit  came  on,  "  and  held  him  in  great  beat  about  ten  hours." 
"  The  pain  of  the  disease,"  said  he,  "  ^rievBlh  me  nothing  so 
much  as  that  doth,  that  I  cannot  be  as  I  should  there  present,  and 
employ  my  power  to  your  Grace's  affairs  and  service,  aa  my  heart 
desirelh  to  do." 

Meanwhile  and  at  the  moment  when  Crumwell  was  writing, 
Mount  and  Paynell  arrived  from  Germany  accompanied  by  Burg- 
hart,  who  had  been  dismissed  in  September  last.  The  Emperor, 
it  was  said,  had  now  deprecated,  above  all  things,  the  German 
Confederates  receiving  any  others  into  their  league  ;  when  Crum- 
well did  not  fail  to  suggest,  that  "  if  his  Majesty  would  only  join 
them,  the  other  party,  in  his  judgment,  would  be  half  in  despair." 
But  what  was  Henry  to  do  1  He  was  now  falling  in  with  the 
counsels  of  Norfolk,  Gardiner,  and  Tunstal ;  Parliameal  must  sit 
in  five  days  hence,  and  Crumwell,  in  poor  health,  is  but  ill  able  to 
attend! 

Accordingly,  on  Monday,  the  28tb  of  April,  Partiaraent  sat 
down,  and  the  Convocation  opened  on  the  2d  of  May.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  as  Prime-Minister,  had  been  commissioned  to  conduct 
the  business  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  Crumwell's  precedency 
as  Ticar-General  was  recognized,  but  he  could  no  longer  brandish 
his  rod  of  authority  over  the  Bishops,  as  he  had  done  at  their  last 
sitting,  three  years  ago;  and  much  less  send  a  deputy  to  claim  his 
seat,  above  them  all  Not  only  were  the  majority  his  opponents, 
hut  the  Head  of  their  Church  had  changed  his  mind.  For  three 
years  had  Crumwell  and  Craamer  enjoyed  ample  sway ;  but  Grar- 
diner  and  Tunatal's  day  had  now  come.  They  must  aim  at  re- 
taliation for  all  the  past,  and  no  time  was  lost  before  the  strength 
of  parties  was  ascertained. 

On  Monday  the  5lh  of  May,  a  royal  message  to  the  House,  was 
announced  by  Audley  as  Lord  Chancellor.  His  Majesty,  being 
greatly  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  all  controversies  in  religion^ 
ordered  a  committee  to  examine  the  diversities  of  opinion — to 
draw  up  articles  for  an  agreement,  and  report !  Nine  individuals 
were  appointed,  viz.  Crumwell  as  Yicar-Geneml,  and  Archbishop 
Oranmer,  with  Latimer  of  Worcester,  and  Goodrich  of  Ely,  on  the 
one  side ;  and  Archbishop  Lee,  with  Tunstal  of  Durham,  Aldricb 
of  Carlisle,  Clark  of  Bath,  and  Salcot  of  Bangor  on  the  other. 
While,  therefore,  these  men  are  left  to  warm  and  busy  discussion 
at  St.  Paul's,  if  we  turn  to  Westminster,  there  we  find  the  King 
CKigaged  in  reviewing  the  grand  muster  of  the  citizens  of  London. 

At  this  period  the  order  and  natuie  of  events  strongly  suggest 
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the  idea  of  a  laid  plan,  oo  tbe  part  of  Heorf,  and  oae  elan  of  bli 
advisefB,  in  which  evenr  movemeot  was  pr^taratory  to  Daea§urM 
aheady  determiDed.  They  were  measurea  Klating  to  money  and 
prooerty  of  course ;  for  as  to  foiih  and  opinioiu,  among  men  of 
men  licentioua  habits  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  <me  grain  of 
sincerity,  or  any  conscieDce.  To  raise  a  false  alarm,  was  the  <ri>- 
ject  in  view.  Alarm  as  an  expedient,  was  altogether  unnecessarr 
m  Crumwell's  opinion,  but  he  nad  taken  special  care  to  obey  aM 
orders.  Thus,  on  the  17th  of  last  month,  he  bad  assured  his 
Majesty  of  there  having  been  no  lack  of  vigilant  prepaiation  for 
defence  against  all  foreign  aggrcBsioa. 

The  fact  was,  that  a  muster,  equally  extensive  with  that  in 
Scotland,  or  of  all  men  from  16  to  60,  with  the  number  of  their 
harnesses  and  weapons,  had  been  ordefed ;  and  to  sati^  the 
King,  London  is  now  displaying  what  she  had  done. 

Five  days  afler  all  this  bustle  in  London,  the  subject  was  intro- 
duced to  the  House  of  Lords.  To  this  Parliament  all  the  mitred 
Abbots  had  been  summoned  of  course,  and  for  the  last  time.  It 
was  to  receive  final  judgment ;  for  however  courteously  they  bad 
been  epokeo  of  three  years  ago,  when  the  leaser  monasteries  were 
dissolved,  their  day  of  doom  was  now  at  hand.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  abbots,  and  other  supericffs  of  a  lower  grade,  had  surrcak- 
dered  their  houses  and  Iand§  to  the  Crown  before  this  year  1639; 
a  step  taken  on  the  same  principle  with  that  of  the  unjust  Btewani 
in  tbe  parable.  They  acted  wisely,  as  they  thought,  for  them- 
selves, by  making  the  best  compromise  they  could.  Still  alt  such 
traosactionR  requu^  to  be  sanctitHied  by  Parliament ;  and  so  now 
this  most  compliant  House  will  not  only  confirm  all  that  had 
passed,  but  secure  all  that  is  to  come.  On  the  13th  of  Hay,  there- 
fore, a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  house  by  Lord  Chancellor  Audley, 
vesting  in  the  Crown  all  the  property,  moveable  and  immoveable, 
of  the  monastic  establishments,  which  either  had  already  been,  (» 
Aould  hereafter  be,  surrendered  or  suppressed. 

It  deserves  notice,  that,  at  this  juncture,  almost  all  the  disci[dea 
of  the  "  old  learning"  bowed  to  the  King's  lust  after  monastic 
property.  By  yielding  to  him  in  one  way,  they  might  calculate 
on  nis  compliance  with  their  counsels  in  another.  The  mitred 
abbots  in  the  house  made  no  counter  motion.  Gardiner  was  even 
forward  in  declaiming  against  the  religious  houses,  and  commended 
the  King  for  suppressing  them.  His  friend,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
bad  already  purchased  the  monastery  of  Septon  in  Suffolk ;  and 
there  was  now  opened  up  to  all  the  nobility  the  inviting  woepeot 
of  easy  purchase,  advantageous  exchange,  nay,  of  free  gifts ;  and 
as  since,  if  war  ensued,  it  was  to  bring  no  additional  burden,  and 
even  pauperism,  as  well  as  taxation,  was  to  be  heard  of  no  man  t 
— the  delusion  served  its  purpose,  and  tbe  Bill  passed. 

To  smooth  the  way  for  this  result  and  pacify  the  other  party, 
another  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  on  the  23d  of  Mav 
by  Lord  CrumwelL  The  House  was  to  rise  next  day  till  the  30tk 
<H  the  month,  and  it  is  curious  uu>ugh  that  this  Bill,  vbicfa  was 
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to  fluable  the  King  by  his  lettere  p&teot  to  erect  new  Bishoprics, 
WHS  read  the  same  day  three  times,  aad  immediately  eeot  down  to 
the  CommoQs.  The  preamble  and  material  parts  of  this  act, 
drawn  by  the  Kiag  himself,  are  still  extant  in  the  British  Museum, 
with  a  HbL  of  the  Sees  irUended.  But  it  is  equally  well  known 
that  there  was  a  failure  here  also.  Thirteen  are  noted  in  ihia  list, 
and  fifteen  or  sixteen  were  talked  ot  But  the  result  was  the  erec- 
tion of  only  nix ;  Oxford  and  Brbtcd,  Gloucester  and  Chester,  Pe- 
terborough and  Westminster,  the  last  of  which  was  soon  dissolred. 
But  however  bent  his  Majesty  now  was,  upon  what  he  chose  to 
style  unanimity  of  opinion,  iiwas  eot«  manifest  that  the  commit- 
tee of  Bishops  appointed,  could  never  agree. 

It  was,  as  we  have  stated,  on  the  6th  of  May  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  nine  had  been  appointed.  On  every  point,  they  divided 
regularly,  as  five  to  four,  Crannier  and  Crumwell  being  in  the  mi- 
nority. Heniy'a  patience  was  very  soon  exhausted,  and  by  Friday 
the  16th,  Noriolk  was  ready  with  the  intended  remedy  for  diver- 
sity of  opinions.  The  Kuig,  and  Winchester  no  doubt,  had  been 
preparing  it,  for  the  mouth  of  that  Premier ;  who,  on  the  30Ui  of 
March  uist,  had  told  Crumwell,  that  he  bad  been  "  praying  to 
God,  that  he  would  give  the  King  of  Scotland  grace  to  do,  as 
Henry  had  already  done !"  The  Duke  having  therefore  informed 
the  House  that  no  progress  had  been  made,  or  could  be,  by  the 
Committee;  proposed  air  questions  for  their  consideration.  They 
referred  to — 1.  The  Mass.  2.  Communion  under  one  kind,  or  the 
bread  without  the  cup.  3.  Private  masses.  4.  The  celibacy  of 
the  Clergy.  5.  Auricular  confession,  and,  6.  Vows  of  chastity. 
Neither  Audley  nor  Crumwell  now  took  any  part  in  the  debate, 
nor  indeed  any  layman ;  but  Cranmer  did,  and  with  all  his  powers : 
for  it  is  certainly  going  much  too  far,  for  any  historian,  upon  a 
single  loose  anonymous  authority,  to  deny  him  the  credit  of  as 
much  heroism  as  ne  then  displayed.  For  three  days  the  discus- 
sion continued,  and  though  Henry  himself  had  the  effrontery  to 
come  down  unconstitutionally,  and  join  in  the  debate,  and  after- 
wards requested  Cranmer  not  to  appear  and  vote,  he  appears  to 
have  resisted  to  the  utmost  limits  of  tiis  personal  safety,  and  never 
gave  his  formal  consent.  True,  he  did  not  act,  as  Latimer  did 
afterwards,  for  that  was  not  in  the  man ;  but  the  only  wonder  haa 
been  that,  going  as  far  as  he  did,  the  King  was  not  mightily 
offended.     This,  however,  will  be  accounted  for  presently. 

Six  questions  were  tabled,  and  they  ended  in  one  act:  fre- 
quently denominated  afterwards  "  the  bloody  statute,"  and  at  other 
times, "  the  whip  with  six  cords."  Such  was  the  remedy  of  Henry 
Till,  for  diversity  of  opinions ;  for  now,  as  he  allowed  bis  subjects 
no  title  to  any  c^inion  of  their  own,  they  must  all  believe,  or  pro- 
fess to  beUeve  in — 1.  TranaubstaatieUion.  3.  That  communion 
under  both  kinds  is  not  necessary  to  salvatim.  3.  That  Priests 
may  not  marry  by  the  law  of  God.  4.  That  vows  of  chastity  are 
^Mding.  5.  That  private  masses  ought  to  be  ntained;  and,  6. 
That  the  use  of  auricular  confeasioa  Is  esptdi»nt  and  tueeataiy : 
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while  the  penalties  annexed  illustrated  the  growing  brutality  of 
the  Sovereign.  Denial  of  the  first  profane  absurdity  subjected  the 
individual  to  death  by  the  flames,  for  an  authoritative  stop  waa 
.now  put  to  abjuration.  That  could  now  save  no  man's  life ;  and 
as  for  the  other  five  points,  for  the  denial  of  any  one  of  them,  the 
party  was  to  die  as  a  felon,  or  be  imprisoned  during  his  Majesty's 

Eleasure.  After  the  Parliament  resumed  on  the  SQth  of  May,  this 
ill  was  introduced,  though  it  was  not  read  for  the  first  time  till 
the  7th  of  June,  the  second  time  on  Monday  the  9th,  and  passed 
next  day.  On  the  following  Saturday  it  passed  the  Lower  House, 
and  receiving  the  royal  assent  on  the  38tn,  its  pains  and  penalties 
were  to  be  inflicted  from  and  afler  the  12th  of  July. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  full  amount  of  tlie  baseneas  of  this 
Parliament  At  its  opening,  iostructions  had  been  given  to  pass 
bilb  of  attainder  against  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the 
mother  of  Cardinal  Pole,  now  70  years  of  age ;  Gertrude,  widow 
of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter ;  and  a  young  boy,  son  of  Lord  Monta- 
cute ;  Sir  Adrian  Fortescue,  and  Sir  Thoraas  Diogley.  Exeter 
and  Montacute,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  fdready  suffered ;  but 
great  difliculty  was  felt  in  proceeding  with  these  two  ladies,  and 
especially  the  old  countess.  After  others  had  tried,  Crumwell, 
wno  evidently  thought  himself  skilful  at  cross-examination,  "  as- 
sayed the  uttennost  of  his  power."  But  he  was  still  baffled  by  the 
Countess,  who  is  said  to  have  been  "  more  like  a  strong  and  con- 
stant man,  than  a  woman  ;"  after  which,  so  eager  was  tne  sinking 
courtier  to  please  his  Master,  ihat  he  actually  called  up  the  judges 
and  inquired — "Whether  Parliament  might  condemn  persons  ac- 
cused of  treason,  without  any  previous  trial  or  confession?" 
These  servile  and  unprincipled  men  replied,  "that  it  was  a  nics 

auestion,  and  one  that  no  inferior  tribunal  could  entertain,  but 
lere  was  no  doubt  that  the  court  of  Parliament  was  supreme ; 
and  that  any  attainder  by  Parliament,  (and  of  course  by  the 
present,)  would  be  good  in  lata  P'  Such  a  bill,  therefore,  they 
immediately  passed,  condemning  to  death  all  the  parties,  without 
any  trial  whatever !  What  became  of  the  child  no  one  knows. 
Fortescue  and  Dingley  were  executed  on  the  lOih  of  July ;  the 
Marchioness  was  pardoned  about  six  months  hence,  but  the  aged 
Countess  was  retained  in  .prison  nearly  two  years,  till  anotlier 
frenzy  having  seized  the  monarch,  she  was  dragged  from  her  dun- 
geon ;  but  pleading  innocence,  and  boldly  resistmg  her  very  exe- 
cutioner to  the  last,  till  her  gray  hairs  were  covered  with  blood, 
the  head  was  severed  from  the  body  on  the  37th  of  May,  1541. 

Crumwell,  in  ambitious  pursuit  of  bis  own  standing,  had  now, 
with  a  witness,  entered  into  the  field  of  temptation,  and  it  becomes 
difficult  to  hold  the  pen ;  but  impartiality  forbids  that  he  should,  at 
such  a  moment,  be  the  only  man  in  view.  Among  those  signifi- 
cant "  Remembrances"  so  strangely  left  behind  for  the  verdict  of 
posterity,  there  is  one  Uem  of  awfiil  import,  suggesting  the  idea 
that  Henry,  far  from  unconnected  with  this  tragedy,  had  been  the 
director  behind  the  scenes.     Item,  says  Crumwell,  in  his  own  hand- 
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writing,  "to  remember  apecmUythe  Lady  of  Sarum" — Salisbory; 
but  ihen  a  little  afterwards,  "Uem — whcU  the  King  will  have 
DONE  toilh  the  Ladjf  of  Sarutn."  This,  it  may  be  presumed,  must 
hare  been  writlea  before  the  judges  were  called ;  and  aucb  a 
Minister !  euch  a  Monarch  ! 

In  conclusion  of  these  miBeiable  proceedings,  the  Lower  as  well 
aa  the  Upper  House  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  comply  with 
any  thing  which  might  occur  to  the  caprice  or  passion  of  the  reign- 
ing King.  His  Majesty  had  taken  oBence  at  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  hia  proceedings,  and  particularly  his  proclamations  had 
been  treated,  since  the  last  Parliament  in  1536.  An  act  was, 
therefore,  now  passed,  which  sets  forth  in  the  preamble,  "  the  con- 
tempt and  disobedieace  of  the  King's  proclamations  by  some,  who 
did  not  consider  what  a  King  by  kia  royal  power  viight  do;  which 
if  it  continued  would  lead  to  the  disobedience  of  the  laws  of  God ! 
and  the  dishonour,  of  the  King's  Majesty,  who  may  full  ill  bear  it. 
Considering  also  that  many  occasions  might  require  speedy  reme- 
dies, and  that  delaying  these  might  occasion  great  prejudices  to  the 
realm — therefore  it  is  enacted,  that  the  King  for  the  time  being, 
with  advice  of  bis  Council,  might  set  forth  proclamations  with 
pains  and  penalties  in  them,  which  were  to  be  obeyed,  as  if  they 
were  made  by  an  act  of  Parliament !"  If  any  now  so  oneQded, 
and  in  further  contempt  went  out  of  the  kingdom,  lliey  were  to  be 
adjudged  as  traitors.  To  this  bill,  indeed,  some  opposition  was 
evinced,  but  it  passed  as  well  as  all  the  others. 

After  doings  so  notable  as  these,  and  affecting  so  many  parties, 
Parliament  rose  on  the  38th  of  June,  amidst  feelings  of  exultation 
on  one  side,  and  indignation  on  the  other ;  but,  as  far  as  "  the  six 
articles"  were  concerned,  the  "pet  measure  of  the  Premier  and  hia 
friends,  backed  as  they  were  by  the  bloody  statute,  they  were  not 
slow  in  proceeding  to  action.  This  statute  was  not  to  remain  a 
dead  letter.  Commissioners  were  instantly  appointed  to  act  upon 
it ;  that  is,  to  seek  out  victims ;  and  in  the  various  jurisdictions, 
a  Bishop  was  invariably  to  be  one  of  the  commissioaers.  To  wit- 
ness the  commencement  of  operations,  we  require  to  proceed  no 
farther  than  the  metropolis.  The  inquisitors,  selected  with  satanic 
discrimination,  ignorant,  headlong,  and  blood-thirsty,  were  "  such 
as  had  read  no  part  of  the  Scripture  in  English,  or  in  any  wise 
favored  such  as  had,  or  loved  the  preachers  of  it."  The  commis- 
sioners sal  in  Mercer's  Chapel,  close  by  the  old  Jewry,  Cheapeide : 
and  in  fourteen  days,  there  was  not  a  preacher  or  noted  individual 
in  London,  known  or  suspected  to  have  spoken  in  any  way  derog- 
atory to  one  of  the  six  articles,  who  had  not  been  harassed ;  nay, 
overstepping  their  commission,  they  inquired  not  only  who  came 
seldom  to  the  church,  but  who  read  Ike  Bible  in  it ;  so  that  more 
than  five  hundred  persons  had  been  indicted,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  prisons  of  the  city  could  not  contain  all  those  whom 
they  thought  must  be  brought  to  trial. 

Thus,  if  the  character  of  Henry,  of  his  Bishops,  and  his  nobility 
had  been  evolved  in  Westminster  Hall,  last  November,  at  the  trial 
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of  Ijambert ;  so  we  have  now  at  least  five  hiuidred  witaessee  to 
the  teoeta  for  which  Lambert  died.  But,  besides  these,  it  muM 
be  remembered  (hat  many  a  man  who  could  do  so,  had  found  it 
convenient  at  least  to  leave  the  city ;  though  as  the  facts  stand, 
we  have  here  one  of  the  clearest  teatimontes  to  the  strength  of  that 
cause,  to  which  the  reigning  authorities  had  been  at  heart  opposed 
from  the  beginning.  The  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  Stokesly,  was 
here  setting  an  example  to  the  coiiatry  at  large,  worthy  of  his 
character  in  past  years.  He  was  now  indeed  actually  descending 
to  his  grave,  for  he  died  on  the  8th  of  September ;  but  the  busy 
soene,  and  the  prospect  of  the  moment,  must  have  proved  [ike  a  re- 
viving cordial  to  his  drooping  spirits.  Beside  the  Bishops,  we  know 
that  the  Premier,  Norfolk,  who  had  introduced  the  questions,  was 
in  the  highest  spirits,  because  the  act  had  passed.  In  short,  the 
preparations  were  finished,  and  could  have  left  not  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  England  was  about  to  become  a  field  of  woe,  if  not 
of  blood.  The  whole  scene  is  worthy  of  record  and  parlicuiaT 
notice,  were  it  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  show  how  remarkably 
a  gracious  Providence  interposed,  and  overruling  as  before,  "  made 
the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  were  stilled." 

Blind  zeal  has  been  compared  to  the  haste  of  a  man  in  the  dark, 
who  knows  not  when  or  where  to  stop ;  and  shrewd  as  were  the 
leaders  of  the  old  learning,  they  had  gone  at  least  one  step  too 
fiir.  Both  Tunstal  and  Gardiner  had  distinctly  overshot  tnem- 
selves ;  for  pride  of  understanding,  and  abundance  of  caprice,  had 
rendered  the  monarch  one  of  the  most  ticklish  of  all  leaders.  Id 
the  course  of  the  discussioas  in  Parliament,  it  so  happened  that  on 
one  single  point  the  Kingoffreed  with  Granmer.  It  was  in  refer- 
ence to  "  auricular  confession,"  that  notable  device,  for  not  only 
enslaving  the  human  mind,  but  preventing  all  sense  of  direct  re- 
sponsibility to  God  alone.  Cranmer  had  maintained  that  it  was 
unnecessary,  by  any  Divine  precept,  and  in  this  Henry  chose  to 
support  him.  Nettled  at  only  one  point  out  of  six  being  contro- 
verted, TuDstal,  Gardiner,  and  Lee,  urged  that  the  resolution  of 
(he  House  should  declare  auricular  confession  to  be  "  a  command 
of  Christ,  and  part  of  the  sacrament  of  penance ;"  but  the  monarch 
would  not  allow  one  jot  more  than  the  simple  declaration,  that 
such  confession  was  expedient,  and  necessary  to  be  retained. 
With  this  they  might  well  have  rested  satisfied,  but  no ;  Tunstal 
had  the  temerity  to  write  to  the  King  afterwards,  when  he  received 
a  thorough  set  down  for  his  presumption.  In  reply,  Henry  ex- 
pressed no  little  astonishment  at  his  writing  now,  after  having 
been  overthrown  in  the  House  by  Cranmer  and  himself,  and  here 
simply  sending  to  him  &  few  texts,  which  "  make  smally  or  noth- 
ing to  your  intended  puipoee."  His  Majesty  closed  with  the  ttA- 
lowiog  sentence — "  I  think  that  I  have  more  cause  to  think  yoo 
obetioate,  than  you  me,  seeing  your  authors  and  allegations  make 
BO  little  to  your  purpose — And  thus  fitre  you  well." 

The  same  parties  must  hare  been  guilty  of  still  greater  precipi- 
tatiou  in  proposing  their  "  Book  of  Ceremonies  (o  be  used  in  tna 
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Oiareh  of  Ei^^Iaod."  They  had  preyed  this  strange  and  snper- 
atitious  farrago  to  be  received  and  passed  as  the  act  of  Convoca- 
tion ;  but  the  project  c(»npleteiy  failed,  and  the  book  was  after- 
varde  replied  to  by  Craomer. 

But  even,  though  neither  Tunstal  or  Gardiner  had  ruffled  bis 
Majesty's  temper  in  the  lightest  degree,  perhaps  neither  of  them 
foresaw  that  there  was  one  point  still,  where  their  whole  pro- 
cedure mi^ht  be  arrested,  and  prove  a  failure.  Nor  let  it  pass  ud- 
observed  Uiat  if  relief  be  obtained,  it  must,  in  part,  at  least,  be 
traced  to  the  noble  stand  made  by  the  imiDortal  Fryth.  Henc« 
the  benefits  which  may  ensue,  Um^  after,  from  only  tyaa  faithful 
martyr  "resisting  unto  blood,  strivmg  against  ein."  As  he  was 
ihafirat  man  certainly  known  to  have  died  upon  English  ground, 
without  abjuration,  (which  was  not  now  to  be  admitted,)  »o  he 
was  the  last  that  had  fallen  under  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
Bishops ;  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  very  next  session 
oi  Parliament  &i\xa  hie  death,  that  bill  was  passed,  which  took  all 
related  heretics,  ever  afier,  out  of  the  hands  of  these  merciless 
mm.  That  act  had  passed  in  Gardiiiei's  absence,  and  was  now  in 
force.  All  the  parties  noa  af^rebended,  therefore,  must  be  pro- 
ceeded against  forthwith,  by  two  witnesses,  and  in  open  court.  A 
Kahop,  mdeed,  must  be  one  of  the  Commissioners ;  but  then 
every  man  accused  is  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury,  and  even  if  found 
guilty,  the  King's  writ  must  be  obtained,  before  any  sentence  can 
be  executed.  The  case,  in  short,  was  so  far  a  civil  one,  and  since 
these  London  Commissioners  have  run  after  their  prey,  as  if  the 
Act  passed  had  been  poutively  a  retrospeci'me  one ;  in  the  midst 
of  their  dilemma,  appUcatitm  must  be  made  to  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor. Audley,  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  before  the  royal  disput- 
ant, had  been  silent,  but  now  that  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak, 
pemaps  viewing  any  selection  as  difficult,  if  not  unjust,  and  the 
imisnment  of  all  to  be  inhuman  if  not  hazardous,  so  it  was  that 
B  advised  Uie  reputed  criminals  should  be  jpardoned.  Cranmer 
and  Crumwell  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  (Norfolk's  opponent)  cod- 
curred,  and  not  tme  man  was  brought  up  to  trial  I  lliough,  tbei»- 
fore,  tbeee  six  articles  remained  as  a  source  of  great  misery,  and 
were  employed  aftarwuda,  by  stretdi  of  law,  as  the  occasitm  of 
nnich  bloodshed,  at  this  momentous  crisis  "  the  wise  were  taken 
in  (heir  own  craftiness,  and  the  counsel  of  the  fioward  was  car- 
risd  headloog."  The  five  hundred  indictments  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  there  was  nothing  more  left  for  Stokesly,  just  before  going  to 
render  bis  accotmt,  than  to  refiect  on  bis  past  cruelties.  He  was 
to  be  &r  exceeded  by  Bonner,  his  successor ;  and  yet,  if  Foxe  be 
correct,  "  at  the  point  of  death,  he  rejoiced,  boasting  that  in  the 
course  of  his  lifetime  be  had  binned  fifty  heretics." 

One  wonder  of  the  day  was,  that  the  King  was  not  ctfended 
with  Cranmer;  and  as  it  has  been  a  mystery  to  others  since^ 
•erne  explanatian  is  nscsssaiT.  Perhaps  a  key  may  be  found, 
which  wul  serve  for  this  and  all  simihur  occanwis,  in  time  to  come. 

The  fioKy  of  the  moment  might  someliineB  be  tamable  to  an 
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cmpODenl,  oi  the  oppressed,  generally  speaking,  never  did  the 
Kinff  spare  any  man,  but  fot  some  reason  personal  to  himself 
involving  either  hie  passions  or  his  safety.  His  clemency  to 
Cranmer  was  connected  with  both,  Henry  made  but  one  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  in  a  very  strange  way ;  but  he  could 
Dot  have  made  a  second,  without  the  greatest  personal  hazard. 
Had  Cranmer  been  removed,  Tunstal  and  Gardiner  stood  in  the 
way,  and  could  not  have  safely  been  passed  over ;  but  though 
Henry  has  been  listening  to  their  insidious  advice,  lie  had  no  con- 
fidence in  either.  Besides,  Bulls  could  Tiot  now  have  been  obtained 
from  Rome ;  and  though  the  King  certainly  had  gone  a  great 
way  as  Head  of  the  English  Church,  an  Archbishop  of  his  mak- 
ing, without  them,  would  even  yd  have  stood  but  a  poor  chance 
for  acceptance  with  the  priests.  In  the  King,  therefore,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  policy,  to  uphold  his  Primate.  In  bis  official 
capacity,  often  had  he  already  served  his  Majesty's  purpose,  and 
his  services  will  yet  be  needed  again  and  again.  Wia  official 
character  was  Craniner's  safeguard,  and  this  will  preserve  him 
through  the  bloodiest  and  most  reckless  scenes  of  Henry's  remain- 
ing life.  It  was  his  post,  not  bis  prowess,  or  his  personal  skill, 
which  enabled  Cranmer  to  ride  out  all  the  storm.  Should  any 
doubtful  reader  request  a  further  proof,  it  is  close  at  hand,  and  a 
striking  one — the  King's  inhuman  treatment  of  Latimer. 

Hugh  Latimer  in  his  day  had  the  honor  to  stand  alone. 
Though  not  a  faultless  character,  at  this  period  there  was  none 
like  him  in  all  England,  more  especially  on  the  bench  of  Bishops : 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  literally  the  only  man  who  ever  had 
the  courage  to  face  Henry  YIII.  Cranmerhad  found  it  very  con- 
venient to  employ  him  in  1536,  to  speak  out  before  that  Convoca- 
tion, as  be  had  boldly  done ;  but  he  could  not,  or  dared  not,  fol- 
low him  in  1539.  Latimer,  it  is  to  be  observed,  had  not  by  any 
argumentation  opposed  the  King,  as  Cranmer  had ;  but  after  the 
bloody  Act  was  passed,  he  rescued  his  bishopric,  on  the  first  of 
Jidy.  Laying  aside  bis  robes,  ne  leaped  for  joy,  and  said — "  I  am 
now  rid  of  a  great  burden,  and  never  felt  my  shoulders  so  light 
before."  Soon  after,  a  bishop,  supposed  to  be  Gardiner,  sent  for 
him,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  Latimer  should  object  to  the 
traditions  then  enjoined  by  the  Council,  as  matters  of  belief ;  when 
he  nobly  answered — "Iwill  be  guided  by  Qo^a  book;  andrather 
than  dissent  one  jot  from  it,  I  would  be  torn  by  wiid  horses" 
He  then  retired  to  the  country,  intending  to  lead  a  quiet  life  ;  but 
soon  after,  by  the  failing  of  a  tree,  he  was  bruised  so  severely, 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  London  for  sur- 
gical assistance.  It  was  not  difficult  to  vamp  up  a  case  against 
Latimer ;  for  certainly  he  bad  said  many  things,  which  to  all  that 
party  must  have  been  like  gall  and  wormwood.  There  is  no  record 
of  his  examination  extant,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it 
took  place  in  the  royal  presence.  However,  whether  it  did  or  not, 
the  King  well  knew,  and  ultimately  sanctitmed,  nay,  directed  all 
that  followed :  for  Laiimer  was  committed  to  the  Tower  thua 
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imcereinoniously,  and  there  he  lay  till  the  accession  of  Edward 
TI.  The  cooBcience  of  Henry  had  constrained  him,  on  difierent 
occasions,  to  mark,  if  not  revere  the  fidelity  of  this  man,  whom  he 
now  unwittingly  promoted  to  be  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  he 
could  manage  to  get  on  well  enough  without  a  Bishop  Latimer, 
though  not  without  his  own  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  August,  when  a  lurid  gloom  rested  on 
the  minds  of  many.  In  London,  itself,  there  was  a  pause ;  the 
commissions  under  the  persecuting  act  had  not  been  issued  for 
the  country  at  large,  and  they  never  were ;  but  at  present  their 
issue  was  eagerly  anticipated  by  some,  and  dreaded  by  others,  as 
we  shall  see  presently.  Burghart's  return  firom  Germany  waa 
not  without  its  effect,  and  must  have  galled  the  other  party ;  but 
still  the  needle  of  the  beam,  in  Henry's  hands,  oscillated  in  sus- 
pense, and  no  man  could  tell  which  scale  would  rise. 

But  the  great  question  is  soon  to  be  decided.  Anns  of  Cleves 
va  certainly  to  be  Q.ueen  of  England.  On  Tuesday  the  16th  of 
September,  Duke  Frederick,  the  Count  Palatine  or  Palsgrave  of 
the  Rhine,  had  arrived  at  Windsor ;  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and 
three  other  ambasBadors  from  the  Duke  of  Cleves  followed,  and 
got  to  London  two  days  after.  Crumwell  immediately  prepares 
ue  way  for  their  audience,  and  wrote  to  his  Majesty  on  tne  20th. 
After  having  waited  in  painful  uncertainty  as  to  how  far  the  royal 
fovor  would  ever  return  to  him,  with  what  delight  must  he  have 
received  such  a  reply,  and  on  the  same  day ;  while  the  King,  all 
sweetness,  goes  bo  far  as  to  discover  the  most  tender  anxiety  for  the 
health  of  his  Lordship ! 

"  His  Majesty,"  says  the  Eart  of  Southampton,  "  willed  me  to 
signify  to  you  that  he  takes  your  letter  in  marvellous  good  part, 
being  wonderful  glad  of  the  contents  thereof,  and  specially,  that 
the  Duke  of  Cleves'  men  have  commission  apart ;  most  heartily 
desiring  you  to  put  all  other  matters  out  of  your  head,  saving 
otdy  thia,  his  great  weighty  causes  ;  and  sharp  your  wtt  to  attena 
only  unto  the  same.  And  I  assure  your  Lordship  he  said  these 
words—'  I  would  for  no  good  bis  mind  should  be  so  troubled,  that 
it  should  cast  him  into  any  disease' — which  words,  to  hear  him  . 
speak  them  so  heartily,  I  assure  you  did  my  heart  good.  Sir,  he 
ensoons  desireth  you,  that  he  may  hear  from  you,  from  time  to  time." 

Although  this  was  literally  nothing  more  than  a  mere  gust  of 
royal  favor,  a  momentary  emanation  of  selfish  passion,  its  effect 
on  the  character  of  Crumwell  seems  to  have  been  melancholy  and 
most  injurious.  The  struggle  to  regain  his  Master's  confidence  or 
approbation  having  thus  m  succeeded,  Uie  wUdeat  anxiety  to 
please  him,  at  all  hazards,  immediately  ensued.  Any  man's  life 
which  came  in  the  way,  was  then  of  small  account  and  actually 
involved  very  little  else  than  a  line  or  two  among  the  base  itertu 
of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  That  book  of  "  Remembrances,"  that 
standing  witness  to  the  writer's  character,  becomes  fearfully  illus- 
trative of  his  progress  in  blood  shedding. 

The  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  as  well  aa  others,  had  been  di»- 
19 
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posed  of  in  a  very  BUmmary  style  of  injuBttce ;  but  CnimweU  ia 
now  ready  to  «>  beyond  eveo  such  proceeding!.  The  mooaeteriM 
being  diaBoked,  tbe  abbots  and  priors  bad,  in  general,  proved  so 
compliant  as  to  excite  astooiabment ;  but  "  all  that  a  man  has,  he 
iriU  give  for  bis  life."  There  were,  however,  three  individuals, 
who  either  stood  out,  or  stood  in  tbe  King's  way ;  the  Abbots  of 
Colchester,  Reading,  and  Glastonbury ;  the  two  latter  being  Lwds 
of  Parliament.  Tney  had  been  attainted,  but  to  represent  them 
as  tried  afterwards  would  be  a  prostitution  of  the  term.  No  rec- 
ord exists,  aa  in  many  other  cases,  and  so  there  have  been  diffMent 
opiiiions  as  to  the  ostensible  grounds  of  proceediog  a^inst  them: 
though  whether  they  were  charged  with  aiding  the  insurgents  m 
the  north,  or  stickling  about  the  King's  Supremacy,  or  both,  is  of 
Jittle  moment.  The  men  were  inconvenient,  but  their  uKomes 
quite  the  reverse ;  and  we  may  safely  presume,  that  here  lay  tba 
ohief  impelling  motive  to  action.  The  revenue  of  Colchester 
monastery  is  not  known,  but  excepting-  St.  Peter's  Westminster, 
that  of  Glastonbury  was  the  largest  in  En^nd ;  or,  calculating 
according  to  the  preaent  value  of  money,  above  £50,000  ao- 
nually ;  while  that  of  Reading  AM»ey  was  above  £30,000  a-year. 

Onlj[  a  week  o^r  CrumweUhad  received  this  gracious  message 
from  his  Majesty,  or  the  28th  of  September,  Messrs.  Pollard,  MoyU, 
and  Lavton,  the  visitors,  were  down  at  CHastonbury;  and  busy 
•eUing  the  cattle  for  ready  money,  letting  out  the  pastures  and  do- 
mains from  Michaelmas  forward ;  and,  speaking  of  the  house  in 
which  they  were,  they  say,  "  it  is  great,  goodly,  and  so  princely, 
as  we  have  not  seen  the  like."  It  was  not  till  four  days  q/?er  this 
that  they  had  "  come  to  the  knowledge  of  divers  treastnu  coromit- 
tad  by  the  abbot"  But  it  is  altwether  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
any  farther  detaiL  We  have  only  to  glance  over  the  "  Remem- 
brances" of  Crumwell,  and  there  we  find  the  following  autogra|di 
lines. 

"Item. — Certain  persona  to  be  sent  to  the  T^ower  for  the /itr- 
ther  examination  of  the  Abbot  of  Olaslotdntry." 

"  Item — Tbe  Abbot  of  Reading  to  be  sent  (/own,  to  be  xarED 
wi^  EXECUTED  AT  Rsi.D\sa,  Kith  hi»  complices  !" 

"  Item — The  Abbot  of  Gtaston  to  be  tsted  at  Cflaalon,  and 

ALBO  TO    BE    BXECUTED   THERE,  tTtfA  Ail  COmt)2tCe9  .'" 

"  Counsellors  to  give  evidence  against  the  Abbot  of  Reading — 
Mr.  Hynde,  the  King's  Attorney." — "  CounseUora  to  give  avidence 
•gainst  the  Abbot  of  Glaston — Richard  Pollard,  Lewis  Forscew, 
Thomas  M^le." 

"Item — To  see  that  the  evidence  be  weU  sorted^  and  Uie  indict- 
ments  weU  dravm  against  the  said  abbots  and  their  complices  I" 

These  fixed  and  fearful  purposes  of  his  Bfaiesty's  Lora  Privy 
Saal,  expressed  in  terms  worthy  of  a  Turkish  Yizier,  or  the  Grand 
Inquisitor,  were  literally  fulfilled.  The  abbots  of  Wfaalley,  Qet- 
veaux,  and  Sawley,  as  well  as  the  priors  of  Woburn  and  Burling 
ton,  had  been  executed  before ;  but  John  Whiting,  the  abbot  of 
CHastonbuty,  with  two  MmiIcb,  and  Hugh  Faringoon,  lite  abbot 
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af  ReodiDg,  wilb  two  priestB,  all  now  suffered  aa  iraitore,  aod  in 
sight  of  iheir  own  abbeys, — the  latterparty  on  Thursday  the  14lh, 
the  former  on  Friday  the  16th  of  November ;  and  on  the  Ist  of 
December,  John  Beach,  the  abbot  of  Colchester.  Thus  died  three 
of  the  richest  men,  just  as  if  to  mark  the  falling  of  the  curtain. 
The  larger,  as  well  as  the  smaller  monasteried,  were  now  no 
more. 

This  unprincipled  practice  on  the  part  of  Crumwell,  of  appoints 
ing  men  to  be  tried  and  executed,  was,  however,  in  perfect  coo- 
souance  with  the  taste  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  in  all  his 
ways,  had  a  passioa  approaching  to  extreme  nicety,  for  doing 
everything  under  the  form  of  law.  The  most  avaricious  or  cru3 
deem,  must  always  appear  robed  in  legal  attire,  and  be  recorded 
scrupulously  as  acts  of  perfect  justice.  Thus,  in  the  whole  process 
of  disBolviog  these  houses,  the  first  step  was  to  obtain  by  some,  or 
by  any  means,  a  surrender  of  the  property,  then  denominated  a 
voluntary  act ;  the  second  was  to  vest  the  properly,  by  Act  of 
parliament,  in  the  Crown;  or,  in  other  words,  first  fill  the  Court  <rf 
Augmentation,  and  then  secure  the  proceeds  thus  received;  from 
men  who,  strictly  speaking,  were  not  proprietors  but  only  tenants 
for  Ufe.  Hence,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  now  passed,  there  was 
no  occasion,  for  the  term  dissolve,  nor  was  it  employed.  There 
was  only  to  come  to  his  Majesty,  all  that  had  been,  or  should  be, 
"suppressed,  relinquished,  forfeited,  or  given  up."  To  obtain  the 
property  by  "  forfeiture,"  was,  of  course,  an  easy  step  to  him,  who 
could  define  treason  to  be  whatever  might  exactly  serve  his  in- 
tended purpose. 

This  determined  course  of  proceeding  with  the  monasteries^ 
frotti  first  to  last,  involved  the  confiscation  of  property  amounting 
to  nearly  three  millions  annually  of  the  present  dtiy ;  besides  a  far- 
ther sum,  in  moveables,  or  money  and  plate,  equal  to  more  than 
two  millions  and  a  quarter!  The  entire  value,  however,  must 
have  been  more  than  this,  as  the  Visitors  are  understood  to  have 
helped  themselves,  wherever  they  could  do  so  with  impunity ;  but, 
at  all  events,  it  could  not  be  less,  though  an  exact  estimate  can 
never  be  attained. 

With  regard  to  the  express  history  of  the  English  Bible,  the  year 
1539  is  now  to  be  added  to  all  the  past.  But  let  the  movements 
of  time ;  the  tyrannical  procedure  of  the  reigning  Monarch ;  the 
obsequious  deeds  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  lying  prostrate  at 
his  feet ;  the  notorious  complexion  of  his  Council,  in  hostile  array 
against  the  prioress  of  Divine  Truth ;  the  tottering  inSuence  of 
dcumwell,  once  so  resolute  ;  with  his  sad  and  bloody  footsteps  as 
a  Privy  Counsellor :  let  all  these  be  surveyed  In  succession,  and 
then  the  general  aspect  of  the  year,  with  regard  to  the  printmg 
and  circulation  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  must  appear  so  extraordinary, 
as  to  be  ahnost  unaccountable. 

It  must  be  first  obsarved,  that  in  1539  both  Crumwell  and  Cran* 
mar  stand  before  us,  in  the  character  of  thwarted  and  disappointed 
moa;  severely  disappointed,  for  above  six  months  of  the  year. 
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Three  yeara  before,  io  coojuncttoa  with  the  momentary  humor  of 
the  King,  Gardiner  being  abroad,  they  had  introduced  what  were 
denominated  "  Articles  of  Religion"  to  the  notice  of  the  English  peo- 
ple ;  but  now  they  found,  to  their  bitter  mortificaiioo,  that  this  was 
assuredly  not  the  road  to  either  "  peace  or  contentation,"  or  "  unity 
of  opinion."  On  the  contrary,  the  mode  which  they  had  introduc^ 
in  1536,  fumiBhed  the  precedent  which  their  opponents  now  fol- 
lowed ;  or  the  ground  on  which  they  stood,  ana  tried  lo  overawe 
the  human  mmd.  In  the  first  Convocation,  with  Crumwell  as 
Yicar-General,  so  far  as  the  King  and  Cranmer  had  professedly 
meddled  with  Christianity  at  all,  they  had  made  it  technical  ami 
dispulative.  It  was  not  the  voice  of  God,  as  contained  in  his 
Word,  with  which  they  began,  for  neither  Cranmer  or  Crumwell 
could  get  those  Bishops  to  assent  to  any  translation  of  the  Script- 
ures. Thus  before  the  authority  of  Divine  Truth  in  the  language 
of  the  people  was  recc^nized,  by  these  first  articles  a  certain  vocab- 
ulary had  been  introduced ;  and  in  the  prospect  of  the  present 
Convocation,  Gardiner  and  his  party  were  by  far  too  shrewd  not 
to  take  advantage  of  the  precedent  set  They  fought  and  baffled 
the  Archbishop  with  his  own  weapons,  while  my  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
Crumwell,  like  a  perfect  politician,  had  bowed  to  the  storm.  So 
now  when  the  lug  of  battle  came,  and  Crumwell  found  that,  as  an 
expedient  in  his  bands,  "  articles  of  religion"  must  be  given  to  the 
wmds ;  then  it  was  that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  aiforded 
him  the  only  prospect  of  turning  the  tide  upon  his  political  oppo- 
nents. Thus  singularly  shut  up  to  this  one  object,  he  was  not 
slow  to  improve  hia  powers ;  for  though  he  could  no  longer  shake 
his  rod  over  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  his  authority  and  precedence  or 
rank  as  Ticar-General  had  been  distinctly  recognized ;  and  this  be 
could  exercise  still,  very  powerfully,  without  the  doors  of  the  Con- 
vocation, though  not  within  them ;  while  the  dissolution  and  con- 
sequent dispersion  of  that  body,  was  analogous  to  the  breaking  up 
of  a  combination  against  him. 

The  operation  of  the  bloody  statute  being  now  also  stayed,  and 
ne  commissions  issued  for  the  country  at  large ;  Henry  too  having 
been  fully  apprised  of  how  odious  that  statute  was  to  nis  intended 
mairimonim  connections,  here  was  a  favorable  crisb.  To  the 
printing  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  amidst  his  multifarious  engage- 
ments, Crumwell  lent  all  his  energy,  so  that  not  fewer  than  four 
editions  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  with  which  his  personal  influence 
was  connected,  now  issued  from  the  press. 

The  Bible,  described  last  year,  as  commenced  tn  Paris,  and 
snatched  from  the  flames  of  the  Inquisition,  was  finished  in  Lon- 
don bv  the  month  of  April,  and  ready  for  circulation  under  the 
foUowmg  title,  be/ore  the  meetings  of  Parliament  and  Convoca- 
tion:— 

"  l^e  Byhle  in  Englyshe,  that  is  to  saye,  the  content  of  all  the 
holy  Scripture,  bothe  of'^the  olde  and  Newe  Testament,  truly  trans- 
lated after  the  veryte  of  the  Hebrue  and  Oreke  testes,  by  the 
dylygent  studye  of  diuerse  excellent  learned  men,  expert  in  the 
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forsayde  toogea.  «"  Printed  by  Rychard  Grafton  and  Edward 
Whitchurcli.  Cum  priuile^o  ad  impriiueDdum  solum."  The 
Coloplion  is — "  Tbe  ende  of  the  new  Teslam^tt  and  of  the  whole 
Byble,  Pyniashed  in  Apryll,  Audo  mccccczxxix.  A  doo  factum 
est  iatud." 

This  title,  as  well  as  the  refH-esentation  round  it,  ascribed  to 
the  pencil  of  Hana  Holbein,  it  is  now  abundantly  evident,  were 
alike  in  the  teeth  of  history ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  profanily  in- 
volved, in  which  the  Altnighly  is  repreaented  as  saying  of  the 
King — "  I  have  found  a  man  accoiding  to  my  own  heart,  which 
shall  fiilfil  all  my  will !"  But  this  served  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  Crumwell  at  the  moment,  in  his  gross  flattery  of  the  reiguinr 
monarch.  Crumwell,  aa  well  as  the  King  and  Cranmer,  at  fuU 
length,  are  here  distinguished  also  by  their  respective  shieldB,  or 
coats  of  arms ;  and  this  same  engraving,  finely  cut  in  wood,  will 
be  employed  in  subsequent  editiona,  though  the  arms  of  Crumwell, 
after  his  fall,  will  then  be  found  erased. 

This  Bible,  it  is  true,  exhibits  all  the  inarka  of  a  signal  triumph, 
as  already  described ;  but  let  the  men  in  Parliament  or  the  Con* 
vocation  be  busy  with  what  tbev  might,  this  one  edition  or  reprint 
will  not  suffice  to  meet  tbe  zeal  of  the  Vicar-General.  In  chron- 
olc^ical  order,  the  next  Bibles  that  were  ready  for  circulation  wero 
two,  if  not  three  editioDS  of  the  entire  Bible,  by  other  printera,  as 
well  as  a  new  auperiatendent  of  the  press. 

Aad  here  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  immediately  before 
entering  upon  those  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  afterwards  set  forth 
by  Cranmer,  we  are  summoned  to  look  back ;  and  back  to  the 
very  commencement  of  this  long  and  tedious  warfare.  Just  aa 
though  it  had  been  intended  to  lend  unity  to  tbe  entire  procedure 
since  the  year  1526,  we  are  to  be  reminded  forcibly,  of  the  deep 
and  noisome  dungeon  under  Cardinal  College,  Oxford,  and  of  the 
interesting  young  men  there  imjnured,  at  the  first  burat  of  opposi- 
tion, afier  the  arrival  of  Tyndale's  Testaments  in  England.  One 
of  those  youths,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  named  Richard  Tav- 
eriter.  The  son  of  an  ancient  family,  born  at  North  Elmham,  in 
the  parish  of  Brisley,  Norfolk ;  he  was  one  of  those  canoas,  chosen 
by  Wolsey,  whom  he  had  intended  to  employ  in  opposing  tbe 
"  uew  learning."  He  had  been  selected  from  Benet  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  brought  to  Oxford.  Though  deeply  implicated  in 
1526,  as  already  mentioned,  he  was  more  gently  dealt  with  by  the 
Cardinal  on  account  of  his  voice,  or  skill  in  music.  He  was  then 
a  layman,  studying  law,  and  abode  by  his  profession  through  life ; 
which  renders  his  superintendence  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  sub- 
sequently being  licensed  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  to  preach  through- 
out England,  the  more  remarkable.  Having  taken  his  degree  of 
A.B.  at  Oxford  in  1527,  and  that  of  A.M.  at  Cambridge  in  1530, 
he  removed  to  the  metropolis ;  and  after  passing  through  an  Inn 
of  Chancery,  then  said  to  be  near  London,  (or  on  the  site  of  the 
preaent  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand,^  he  entered  the  loDer 
Temple.     To  the  Greek  language  he  had  paid  great  attenlioo.  it 
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being  "Lis  humor  to  quote  the  law  in  Greek,  when  he  read  any* 
thing  thereof."  He  had  become  known  to  Gnimwell,  and  in  16^ 
after  he  was  chosen  principal  Secretary  of  State,  and  ChancellM 
of  Cambridge  Univeraity,  Taveraer  came  into  attendance  upon 
him.  In  1537,  Crumwell  had  recommended  him  to  the  King, 
when  he  was  advanced  to  be  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  signet  in 
oidinaty  ;  and  the  clerk  had  now,  in  1639,  turned  his  learning  to 
the  best  of  all  accounts.  For  a  considerable  time  past,  he  must 
have  been  working  under  orders,  and  very  busily  engaged,  as  the 
proof-sheets  of  two,  if  not  three  editions,  had  been  passing  through 
nis  hands.  Tavemer  prefixed  a  dedication  to  the  King,  telling 
him,  that  "  he  never  did  anything  more  acceptable  to  Goid,  more 
profitable  to  the  advancement  of  true  Christianity,  more  displeaaant 
to  the  enemies  of  the  same,  and  also  to  his  Grace's  enemies,  than 
when  his  Majesty  licensed  and  willed  the  most  sacred  Bible,  con- 
taining the  unspotted  and  lively  Word  of  God,  to  be  in  the  English 
tongue  set  forth  to  his  Highness'  subjects."  But  to  all  this  he  had 
been  encouraged  by  his  master.  Lord  Crumwell,  a^  it  will  appear 
presently  that  no  man  could  publish  the  Bible  at  this  period,  with- 
fiis  approving  sanction. 

His  first  edition  in  folio,  and  entitled — "The  roost  Sacred  Bible," 
dtc.,  was  "printed  at  London  in  Fleet  Street,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Sun,  by  John  Byddell,  for  Thoma«  Barthlelt ;"  or  Berthelet,  the 
King's  printer ;  "  Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum."  The 
next  edition,  in  quarto,  was  executed  by  the  same  printer ;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  third,  printed  by  Nycolson,  also  in 
quarto.  These  Bibles  were  a  correction  of  Matthew's,  in  which 
Taverner  adopted  a  large  proportion  of  the  marginal  notes,  and 
inserted  others  of  his  own ;  yet  so  eager  was  Crumwell,  that  they 
were  "  allowed  to  be  publicly  read  in  churches." 

In  addition  to  these,  that  the  effort  now  made  was  a  bold  and 
determined  one,  appears  from  another  printer  still  having  his  hands 
filled  by  two  editions  of  the  New  Testament  by  Taverner.  This 
was  Thomas  Petit,  who  abo  printed  for  Berthelet,  one  in  quarto^ 
the  other  in  octavo. 

Now  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  year,  though  the  political  atmos- 
phere seemed  to  portend  nothing  whatever,  save  tempestuous  op- 
position to  measures  such  as  these ;  preparatory  work,  it  ia  evi- 
dent, had  been  proceeding  with  great  vigor  within  doors ;  and  by 
the  autumn,  that  same  Monarch,  who  had  hurried  the  "  bloody 
Statute"  through  Parliament,  professed  to  be  all  zeal  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  Scnptures,  and  even  their  perusal !  The  prospect  of 
connection  with  Germany  had  wrought  wondrously,  and  a  change 
had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  man.  And  as  for  Crumwell, 
thoi^h  he  still  stood  upon  slippery  ground,  he  could  scarcely  now 
think  so,  when,  so  far  from  frowning  upon  him,  the  King,  on  the 
30th  of  September,  had  expressed  himself  as  so  solicitous  about  the 
state  of  his  health.  At  all  events,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  car- 
lying  through  the  negotiation  respecting  Lady  Anne  of  Clevea, 
umost  anything  he  might  request  would  then  be  granted.     Apply 
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to  his  Majesty  therefore  he  did,  and  succesafiilly  ;  althoug^h  still,  ft 
ic  no  hypotherie,  to  say  that  both  the  one  and  the  other,  as  it  re- 
rarded  ine  Scriptures,  were  nothing  more  than  overruled  men. 
The  king;,  by  his  conduct  in  Parliament,  had  appeared  in  his  real 
character ;  while  Cramwell,  by  his  conduct  elsewhere,  has  posi- 
tiTely  forc«d  us  to  plxce  him  on  the  very  lowest  ground  of  polit- 
ical e^cpedtency.  The  following  document,  however,  will  show 
tfaat  there  was  no  hazard,  at  present,  of  any  of  these  Bibles  not 
g«Uing  into  circulation. 

"Henry  the  Eighth,  &.c. — To  all  and  singular,  Printers  and 
sellers  of  books,  within  this  our  realm,  and  all  other  Officers,  Mia- 
Mtera,  and  Subjects,  these  our  letters,  hearing  or  seeing,  greeting: 
We  let  you  to  wit,  that  being  desirous  to  hare  oar  people  at  times 
convenient,  give  themselves  to  the  attaining  the  knowledge  of 
God's  Word,  whereby  they  will  the  better  honour  him,  and  observe 
sod  keep  his  commandments ;  and  also  do  their  duty  better  to  UB, 
being  their  Prince  and  sovereign  Lord :  And  considering,  that  aa 
this  our  zeal  and  desire  cannot,  by  any  mean,  take  so  good  effect, 
M  by  the  granting  to  them  the  free  and  liberal  use  of  the  Bible  in 
our  own  malemal  Englisk  tongue :  so  unless  it  be  foreseen,  that 
the  same  pass  at  the. beginning  by  one  translation  to  be  perused 
and  considered ;  the  frailty  of  man  is  such,  that  the  diversity 
thereof  mar  breed  and  bring  forth  manifold  inconveniences ;  as 
when  wilful  and  heady  folks  shall  confer  upon  the  diversity  of  the 
said  translations.  We  have  therefore  appointed  our  right  trusty 
and  well-belored  Counsellor,  the  Lord  Crumwell,  Keeper  of  our 
Privy  Seal,  to  take  for  us,  and  in  our  name,  special  care  and 
^arge,  that  no  manner  of  person,  or  persons,  within  ibis  our 
realm,  shall  enterprise,  attempt,  or  set  in  hand,  to  print  any  Bible 
fat  the  English  tongue,  of  any  manner  of  volume,  during  the 
^lace  of  five  years  next  ensuing  after  the  date  hereof,  but  onlv  all 
■och  as  shall  be  deputed,  assigned,  and  admitted  by  the  said  Lord 
Cramwell.  Willing  and  commanding  all  Mayors,  Sheriffs, 
Bailiffs,  Constables,  and  all  other  our  officers,  ministers,  and  sub- 
jects, to  be  aiding  to  our  said  Counsellor,  in  the  execution  of  this 
our  pleasure,  and  to  be  conformable  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
•ame,  as  shall  appertain.  In  witness  whereof— Witness  ours^f 
at  Westminster,  the  fourteenth  day  of  November  1639. — Per 
iptum  Reeem.^ 

The  style  of  this  public  document,  and  at  such  a  time,  is  pointed 
and  very  observable.  The  reader  cannot  &il  to  be  struck  with 
the  absence  of  all  reference  to  Henry's  Church  or  Conrocation. 
The  Sacred  Volume,  first  printed  abroad,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  been  sanctioned  without  any  consultation  of  that  body;  and 
even  now,  after  a  flaming  Conrocation,  they  are  to  be  passed  orer 
CQce  more.  Abore  two  years  ago,  the  King  bad  been  orerruled 
to  bow  to  the  translation ;  and  last  year,  Orumwell  as  Ticegerent 
had  enjoined  the  Bishops,  on  pain  of  deprivation,  to  see  to  its  cir- 
flulation ;  but  after  the  miseraMe  display  they  had  recently  given 
«f  their  cbaracten,  they  are  to  be  addresMd  by  him  no  more.    No 
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notice  whatever  is  therefore  now  taken  of  Bishop  or  Archbithapj 
Priest  or  Parson;  unless  the  ambiguous  term  "minisrer"  at  toe 
very  end,  be  allowed,  by  courtesy,  to  include  them  alL  But  it  was 
the  civil  authorities  on  whom  Crumwell  now  called ;  it  was  the 
Mayors,  the  Sheriffs,  the  Bailiffs,  the  Coostablee,  who  were  bo 
pointedly  enjoined,  and  by  the  Kino  himself  to  aid  him !  AAer 
oaving  been  so  treated  by  the  Bench,  of  whidi  he  was  the  Ticai- 
General ;  as  long  as  he  remains  Lord  Privy  Seal,  he  was  not  (o 
he  insulted  with  impunity ;  the  hour  for  retaliation  had  come ; 
and  OB  he  had  given  up  "Articles  of  Religion"  in  despair,  so  it  is 
DOW  evident,  that  be  had  also,  as  a  body,  given  up  the  Bishops. 

Nor  was  such  a  document,  "  per  ipsum  Regem,"  now  to  bo 
Ueated  with  impunity.  Little  had  they  dreamt  in  Parliament, 
which  would  be  the  very  first  statute  brought  to  bear,  upon  hia 
Majesty's  subjects ;  for  "  the  bloody  statute"  had  been  stayed  in  ita 
operation ;  but  they  had  gone  so  far  as  to  pass  a  bill,  showing, 
"what  a  King  by  his  royS  power  might  do  f  and  "coOBideriag 
that  many  occasions  might  require  speedy  remedies,"  they  enactra 
that  the  King's  proclamation,  writ,  or  fetters-patent,  were  to  be 
obeyed  "  as  if  they  were  made  hy  an  act  of  Parliament  ,■"  nay, 
and  if  any  after  that  offended,  thev  were  to  be  judged  as  traitors. 
I^  therefore,  the  men  of  the  new  learning  had  been  terror-struck 
in  April,  the  men  of  the  old  might  now  well  stare  with  amaze- 
ment, but  there  was  no  remedy ;  they  must  all  stand  aghast  for 
the  time  being,  and  make  way  for  the  Lord  Privy  SeaL 

It  is  curious  eilso  to  observe  the  efforts  now  made  to  place  Henry, 
if  it  had  been  possible,  in  a  fair  way,  once  more,  or  to  face  him 
out,  as  the  same  man — notwithstanding  his  recent  aberration,  or 
natural  leaning  to  his  beloved  associates  of  the  old  school  At 
this  period,  a  lon^  and  strange  justification  of  his  proceedings  was 
written  out.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  haa 
been  printed  entire  by  Collier.  The  following  statement  taken 
from  It,  though  far  too  strongly  es:pressed,  clearly  proves,  that, 
despite  of  Gardiner  and  aU  his  associates,  the  Scriptures  already 
printed  had  not  been  laid  on  the  shelf. 

"Englishmen  have  now  in  hand  in  every  diurch  and  place,  al- 
most every  man,  the  /loly  Bible  and  New  Testament  in  their 
mother  tongue ;  iastea  of  the  old  fabulous  and  fantastical  booka 
of '  The  Table  Round,' '  Launcelot  du  Luke,' '  Uuco  de  Bourdeauz,' 
'  Bevy  of  Hampton,' '  Guy  of  Warwick,'  and  such  others,  whose 
impure  filth  and  vain  fabulosity,  the  light  of  God  has  abolished 
utterly,"—"  Englishmen  slick  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  God  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  the  Old  conformable  to  the  New ;  and  do 
esteem  that  it  ia  '  Pons  ctqueb  aalientis  in  vitam  etemam.^ " 

In  short,  the  same  ardor  which  had  been  displayed  in  printing, 
eeema  to  have  been  followed  by  a  kindred  zeal  for  distribution  aul 
perusal;  and  after  such  doings  in  Parliament,  the  opposite  party, 
and  all  who  loved  the  truth,  had  notable  reasons  lor  improving 
their  time.  Crumwell  had  yet  eight  months  to  live  before  hi* 
arrestment,  so  that  here  waa  a   fine   t^portunity  presented  for 
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Tigoroua  exertion,  to  every  man  who  estimated  the  value  of  the 
Scripturea.  How  very  unliltely  was  such  a  season  to  have  arrived, 
only  a  few  manths  ago ! 

Here,  then,  terminated  that  class  of  sacred  volumes,  which,  with 
considerable  propriety,  may  be  denomiaated  tke^rst  series :  reach- 
ing from  Wotsey's  "  secret  search  at  one  time,"  in  London,  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge ;  or  from  the  dungeon  of  Cardinal  College,  down 
to  one  of  its  inmates  publishing  three  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  two 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  one  year ;  when  the  long  hoatile  Mon- 
arch had  been  made  to  declare,  that  the  free  and  liberal  use  oftlie 
Bible  in  our  own  maternal  English  tongue  was  the  only  mean  by 
which  his  subjects  could  comprehend  their  duty  to  Qod  or  man  ; 
and  when  his  couusellor,  the  successor  of  Wolsey,  to  save  his  popu- 
larity and  retain  his  place,  was  so  evidently  urging  the  printers  to 
speed !  The  series  referred  to,  now  included  above  thirty  editions 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  five  of  the  entire  Bible,  which  for  four- 
teen years  had  formed  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  all  those  in  this 
kingdom  who  had  been  convinced  by  their  own  experience,  that 
"man  liveth  not  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedetb 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 

What  a  contrast,  therefore,  is  now  presented  between  William 
Tyudale  and  all  his  contemporaries,  who  have  generally  figured 
in  the  page  of  history,  and  so  filled  it,  as  to  prevent  posterity  from 
duly  estimating,  nay,  almost  seeing,  by  far  the  most  eminent 
benefactor  of  his  country. 

It  is  not  here,  however,  that  the  year  1639  terminates.  Tyn- 
dale's  translation,  or  the  Bible  of  1637,  had  now  been  taken  up, 
personally,  by  another  individual,  who  has  perhaps  been  expected 
to  appear  before  this  time,  and  certainly  for  some  months  before 
Henry's  letters-patent  (of  the  14th  of  November,}  this  year,  he  had 
been  eng^ed  in  his  sphere,  behind  the  curtain,  perhaps  as  busily 
as  any  of  Cromwell's  printers  had  been.  This,  it  may  be  antici- 
pated, was  Thomas  Cranmer ;  but,  although  it  has  been  often  done, 
with  no  previous  edititm  can  bis  name,  wiUi  historical  propriety,  be 
associated. 

The  joy  expressed  by  him,  at  the  reception  of  the  Bible  in  1537, 
may  have  prepared  the  reader ;  but  when  he  first  met  with  Cran- 
mer on  the  Continent,  seven  years  ago,  in  company  with  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot,  then  charged  by  his  Sovereign  to  seize  Tyndale, 
and  next  year  beheld  him  with  pain,  when  sitting  in  judgment  on 
the  translator's  bosom  (riend,  Fryth ;  he  certainly  could  not  hare 
imagined  that,  six  years  afterwards,  the  Primate  himself  would 
have  been  so  busily  employed  in  superintending  an  edition  of  Tya- 
dale's  translation.  But  so  it  was.  Cranmer,  as  well  as  Crumwell, 
had  now  given  up  the  Bishops  in  despair,  uiough  his  chief  o|^>o- 
nenl,  Gardiner,  will  not  fail  to  cross  his  path  presently,  and  try  to 
sway  the  King. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  it  should  hare  been  on  this  same 
Thursday,  the  14th  of  November,  to  which  we  have  repeatedly 
alluded,  that  Craiuner  first  certaioly  appears  to  have  been  thus 
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engaged.  The  edition  he  had  been  bringing  forward  was  a  ratj 
fine  one,  and  now  neariy ,  if  not  entirely  finished  ;  but  he  had  r»- 
aolred,  at  this  peculiar  crisis,  after  being  foiled  by  the  Bench,  to 

Erefiz  a  preface  to  the  reader,  of  his  own  composition.  This  be 
ad  Bubmitted,  for  bis  Majesty's  approbation,  and  was  now 
anxiously  waiting  its  return,  when  he  sent  the  following  letter  to 
Cniiflwell : — 

"  My  very  singular  good  Lord,  after  my  most  hearty  comtnen* 
dations,  these  shall  be  to  signify  unto  your  Lordship,  that  Barte- 
lett  and  Edward  Whitechurch  hath  been  with  me,  and  have  by 
their  accounts  declared  the  expenses  and  charges  of  the  printing 
oftheOreat Bibles',  andby theadriceof  Bartelett,!  hare  appointra 
them  to  be  sold  for  13s.  4d.  a-piece,  fone  merk,)  and  not  above. 
Howbeit,  Whitechurch  informetn  me,  that  your  Lordship  thinketh 
it  8  more  convenient  price  to  hare  them  sold  at  10s.  a-piece; 
which,  in  respect  of  the  great  charges,  both  of  the  paper,  which  is 
Bubetantial  and  good,  and  other  great  hinderances,  Whitechurch 
and  his  fellow  (Grafton,  his  partner)  thinketh  it  a  small  price. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  right  well  contented  to  sell  them  for  10s.,  so 
that  you  will  be  so  good  Lord  to  them  as  to  grant  henceforth  none 
other  license  to  any  other  printer  saving  to  them,  for  the  printing 
of  the  said  Bible  :  for  else  they  think  that  they  shall  be  greatly 
hindered  thereby,  if  any  other  should  print,  they  sustaining  such 
charges  as  thej|  already  have  done.  Wherefore  I  shall  beseech 
your  Lordship,  in  consideration  of  their  travail  in  this  behalf,  to 
tender  their  requests;  and  they  have  promised  me  topnnl  in  the 
end  of  their  Bibles  the  price  thereof,  to  the  intent  the  King's  ti^e 
people  shall  not  henceforth  be  deceived  of  their  price. 

"  Farther,  if  your  Lordship  bath  known  the  King's  pleasure 
concerning  the  Preface  of  the  Bible,  which  I  sent  you  to  oversee ; 
so  that  hia  Grace  doth  allow  the  same,  I  pray  you  that  the  same 
may  be  delivered  unto  the  said  Whitechurch  unto  printing ;  trust- 
ing that  it  shall  both  encourage  many  slow  readers,  and  also  stay 
the  rash  judgments  of  them  that  read  therein.  Thus  our  Lord 
have  your  ewi  Lordship  in  his  blessed  tuition. — ^At  Lambeth,  the 
14th  day  of  November  1539." 

This  Pre&ce,  however,  demanded  cogitation.  Preferring  the 
words  of  John  Chrysoetom  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Cranmer  had 
now  ventured  to  go  to  the  full  extent  of  truth  and  duty,  as  Tyn- 
dale,  in  hia  own  name,  had  so  often  done,  on  behalf  of  the  peopk 
of  England.  Cranmer  now  at  last  pled,  but  through  his  ancient 
authors — 

"  That  every  man  should  read  by  himself  at  home,  in  the  mean 
days  and  time,  between  sermon  and  sermon — that  when  they  wer« 
at  home  in  their  houses,  they  should  apply  themselves,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  the  Holy 
Spirit  hath  so  ordered  and  attempered  the  Scriptures,  that  m  them, 
as  well  puUicans,  fishers,  and  shepherds,  may  find  their  edifica- 
tlcm,  as  great  doctors  their  erudition.  But  still  you  will  say,  I  can* 
not  understand  iL    What  marvel?    How  ibouldst  tboa  undw- 
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Maud,  if  thou  wilt  not  read  Dor  look  upon  it?  Take  the  books 
into  tliine  hands,  read  the  whole  story,  and  that  ihou  uaderstand- 
tat,  keep  it  well  in  memory ;  that  thou  understandeHt  not.  read  it 
again  and  again.  Here  may  all  manner  of  persona :  men,  women; 
young,  old;  learned,  uttleamed;  rich,  poor ;  prients,  laymen; 
lords,  ladies;  oficers,  tenants;  and  mean  tnen;  virgina,  vrives, 
widows;  lawyers,  merchants,  artificers,  husbandmen,  and  all 
manner  of  persons,  of  what  eslale  or  condition  soever  they  be ; 
may  in  this  Book  learn  all  things,  what  they  ought  to  believe, 
what  they  ought  to  do,  and  what  they  should  not  do,  aa  well  con- 
cerning Almighty  Qod,  as  also  concerning  themselves,  and  all 
others."  "  This  one  place  of  John  Chrysostora,"  said  Cranmer, 
"  is  enough,  and  sufficient  to  persuade  all  them  that  be  not  fro- 
wardly  and  perversely  set  in  their  own  wilful  opinion." 

These  were  sentiments,  certainly  by  far  too  strong  to  pass  ia 
high  places,  in  those  days,  without  murmuring  and  disputation ; 
Dor  in  all  probability  would  they  have  been  allowed  to  pass,  but 
for  the  conjunction  of  circumstances,  already  ao  far  explained. 
Henry,  aa  we  have  aeen,  had  softened,  even  towards  Cnimwell, 
and  he  waa  more  likely  to  have  done  so  towards  Cranmer.  He 
had  thwarted  him  in  tne  Convocation,  but  then  his  official  aitua- 
tion,  aa  Primate,  was  not  to  be  trampled  on ;  and  the  King  had 
therefore  set  him  up  again,  by  commanding  his  highest  counael- 
lors  afterwards  (o  go  and  dine  with  him.  The  wind,  in  abort,  had 
changed  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Henry  is  now  on  the  tip-toe  of 
expectation  as  to  his  intended  Q,ueen,  and  the  Archbishop,  of 
course,  must  perform  the  intended  marriage  ceremony.  No  mo- 
ment could  be  more  favorable  for  Cranmer  asking  any  favor. 

But  Ihen  it  so  happened,  that  not  only  this  preface,  but  the  Bible 
itself,  had  been  brought  before  his  Majesty,  and  hence  still  further 
delay ;  for  though  Cranmer  be  almost  ready,  and  is  now,  in  No- 
vemiber,  pressing  the  return  of  the  preface  for  the  press,  the  vol- 
ume did  not  appear  till  AprU  following.  The  fact  was,  that 
Henry  had  coasulled  certain  Bishops,  not  forgetting  Mr.  Stephen 
Gardiner. 

"  After  the  book  was  finished,"  says  Fulke,  "  and  presented  to 
King  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  by  him  committed  lo  diverse 
Bishops  of  that  time  to  peruse,  of  which  (as  I  remember)  Steven 
Gardiner  was  one :  after  they  had  kept  it  long  in  their  hands,  and 
the  King  was  divers  times  sued  unto  for  the  publication  thereof 
at  the  last  being  called  for  by  the  King  himself,  they  redelivered 
the  book :  and  being  demanded  by  the  King  what  was  their 
judgment  of  the  translation,  they  answered  that  there  were  many 
faults  therein.  'Well,'  said  the  King,  'but  are  there  anyheresiefl 
maintained  thereby  V  They  answered,  '  there  were  no  hereaieA 
that  they  could  find,  maintained  thereby.'  <  If  there  be  no  her- 
esies,' said  the  King,  (in  his  own  profane  and  impatient  manner,) 
'  then,  in  God's  name,  let  it  go  abroad  among  our  people.'  Accord- 
ing to  this  judgment  of  the  King  and  the  Bishops,  M.  Coverdale 
(into  had  been  corrector  of  the  press,)  defended  the  translation, 
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eaafeemng  that  he  did  now  himself  espy  some  faults,  which  if  he 
might  review  it  once  over  again,  as  he  had  done  twice  before,  he 
doubted  not  to  amend :  but  for  any  heiesy,  he  was  sure  there 
waa  none  maintained  by  the  translation." 

Only  six  months  ago  the  gentleiuen  of  "  the  old  learaiog,"  with 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  their  head,  had  been  in  high  glee ;  but  of 
lale  it  had  come  to  their  turn,  to  feel  no  small  disappointment,  if 
not  alarm :  and  Gardiner  is  understood  lo  have  eserted  all  his 

Eawers  to  influence  the  King,  by  persuading  him  that  it  must  be 
is  duty  not  to  allow  the  people  to  read  the  Bible  by  their  own 
fiie-eides,  or,  as  Cranmer  expressed  it,  at  home.  One  day  these 
two  men  met  in  the  presence  of  his  Majesty,  when  he  engaged 
them  in  discussion.  After  descanting  on  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  people  at  large  lo  read  the  Scriptures,  Gardiner  chose  to  affirm 
that  what  were  called  the  Apostolic  Canons,  were  of  equal  au- 
tbority  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  challenged  Craumer  to 
disprove  this.  Cranmer  did  so,  and  to  Henry's  satisfaclioa.  The 
disputation  is  said  lo  have  lasted  for  some  time,  when  the  King 
abruptly  addressed  Gardiner, — "  such  a  novice  as  you,  had  better 
not  meddle  with  an  old  experienced  Captain,  like  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury  ;"  and  then  remarked,  that  "Cranmer  was  too  experi- 
enced a  leader,  to  be  defeated  by  a  novice." 

Aa  for  Cranmer's  first  edition,  therefore,  since  it  did  not  appear 
till  April  next  year,  it  wiU  come  before  us  in  due  lime.  But  in 
the  meanwhile,  and  independently  of  all  such  skirmishing  before 
the  King,  the  other  editions  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  Crum- 
well,  without  any  formal  reference  to  his  Majesty,  must  not  be 
forgotten,  nor  the  New  Testaments  which  had  been  printed  at 
home,  nor  the  numerous  foreign  editions.  This  is  a  period  noted 
by  Strype,  as  one  in  which  "  the  people  greedily  bought  up  and 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures."  The  iruth  is  that,  however  other 
matters  might  proceed,  whether  in  Court  or  Parliament,  the  peo- 

ee  had  been  all  along  reading,  without  asking  his  Majesty's 
ave.  He  little  thought  that  he  was  led  on  by  a  current  far  too 
strong  for  his  resistance.  Yet  in  the  course  of  such  a  year  as  the 
present,  in  which  the  King  was  so  surrounded  by  hostile  parties 
ever  whispering  in  his  ear ;  who  would  have  imagined  thai  he 
should  have  so  sanctioned  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures?  This, 
however,  he  had  actually  done,  and  done  more  emphatically  than 
ever  before !  Some  complaints  having  reached  him  through  the 
enemy,  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  or  New  Testament  in  public, 
was  often  in  a  voice  so  loud,  that  it  threatened  to  drown  if  not 
expel  the  mass ;  Henry  by  proclamation  ordered  a  lower  tone,  and 
that,  while  mass  was  going  on,  reading  should  be  suspended ;  as 
well  as  that  no  man  should  "  teach  or  preach  the  Biole,"  except 
such  as  were  admitted  by  himself^  or  Crurawell,  or  a  Bishop. 
But  then  he  added,  what  was  of  far  greater  moment,  though  it 
must  have  been  like  an  additional  dose  of  wormwood  to  the  gen- 
tlemeo  of  "  the  old  learning" — 

"  Notwithstanding  his  Highness  is  pleased  and  contented,  that 
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eiicb  as  can  and  will  in  the  English  tongue,  shall  and  may  qtrietly 
and  reverentlv  read  the  Bible  and  New  Testament  by  themseWea 
secretly  at  all  times  and  places  convenient,  for  their  own  ioBtruc- 
tioD  and  edification,  to  increase  thereby  godliness  and  virtuous 
learning." 

Finally,  the  Monarch  must,  in  effect,  tell  posterity  that  in  thus 
acting  he  wa^  still  nothing  more  than  a  man  overruled ;  since, 
with  mingled  pride  and  profanity,  he  adds — 

"  His  Highness  signifieth  lo  all  and  singular,  his  loving  and 
obedient  subjects,  that  his  Majesty  was  not,  nor  is  compelled  by 
God's  Word,  lo  set  forth  His  Scripture  in  English  to  his  loyal  sub- 
jects ;  but  of  his  own  liberality  and  goodness  was  and  is  pleased, 
that  his  said  subjects  should  have  and  read  the  same  in  conven- 
ient places  and  times — Wherefore  his  Majesty  chargeth  and  com- 
mandeth  all  his  said  subjects  to  use  the>  Holy  Scripture  in  Eng- 
lish, according  to  his  godly  purpose  and  gracious  intent,  as  they 
would  avoid  his  most  nigh  displeasure  and  iodignation,  beside  the 
pain  above  remembered. 

The  hand  of  Crumwell  is  very  vblble  in  all  this ;  and  if  the 
proclamation  "  came  out  about  May,  being  now  equal  with  the 
law,"  as  Strype  has  told  us,  it  shows  what  confusion  had  been 
shed  into  the  Council  of  his  Majesty ;  but  followed  as  it  was,  in 
the  close  of  the  year,  by  the  decided  approval  of  Cranmer's  preface, 
we  have  ooly  one  proof  more  of  the  truth  of  Solomon's  proverb — 
"The  King's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  as  the  rivers  of 
water ;  He  tumeth  it  whithersoever  he  will." 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  as  already  staled,  we  come  to  the  end 
of  what  may  be  styled  the  first  series  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments. Last  year,  indeed,  we  looked  at  them  as  divided  into  books 
printed  abroad,  and  ihen  begun  to  be  printed  at  home.    But  at 

§  resent  we  allude  to  all  that  had  issued  from  the  press  before  the 
rst  edition  by  Cranmer  was  put  forth.  Of  the  whole  array  the 
reader  may  form  a  distinct  idea,  on  consulting  our  list  of  BiUes 
and  Testaments  al  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Now,  if  it  be  observed  that  even  by  this  early  period,  such  a 
number  of  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  of  all  descriptions,  as 
well  as  of  the  Sacred  Volume  entire,  had  passed  through  the 
press ;  and  that  Divine  Truth  had  obtained  a  footing  in  our  land, 
tirom  the  moment  of  its  entrance  in  1526 ;  he  will  allow  that  in 
these  fourteen  years,  a  great  work  had  been  accomplished ;  and 

treater  still  when  he  comes  to  see  all  that  had  been  going  on  in 
cotland,  as  well  as  in  England.  The  full  effects,  though  no  his- 
torian can  ever  detail  them,  must  have  been  far  greater  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed.  Yet  is  it  but  little  more  than  two  years 
since  the  adversary  lowered  his  colors,  and  gave  in.  Up  to 
August,  1537,  in  England,  we  have  witnessed  only  one  uninter- 
rupted battle,  without  a  solitary  truce ;  and  since  then,  as  &r  as 
Crumwell  was  concerned,  we  have  seen  him,  in  his  ardor,  officially 
pushing  on  the  work.  When,  once  on  a  time,  writing  so  bitterly 
against  Tyndale,  he  little  thought  that,  in  the  very  height  of  hw 
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career,  tliough  loaded  with  ibe  affairs  of  the  oation,  he  would  tax 
himself,  and  Btrain  every  nerve,  in  the  very  direction  which  the 
Translator  had  so  long  pointed  out ;  no  object  appearing  to  him- 
ttlt,  even  aa  a  politician,  of  greater  importance.  He  ie  now,  how- 
ever,  soon  to  be  called  away  from  the  field  of  action,  leaving  tha 
cause  to  that  unseen  band  which  had  guided  it  from  the  Mgin- 
Dinif,  and  which  will  employ  or  overrule  others,  as  it  bad  done 
himself.  Crumwell's  energetic  influence  is  not,  however;  yet  par- 
alyzed. He  has  six  months  to  live,  and  the  Bible,  printed  still 
more  magnificently,  will  be  in  circulation  before  then.  In  com- 
moa  justice,  therefore,  to  the  only  Vicegerent  that  Henry  ever  had, 
and  with  regard  to  any  of  those  volumes  already  published  on 
English  ground,  including  the  Bible  which  was  nearly  finished  in 
Pans,  it  should  l>e  observed,  that  when  Ctanmer's  name  has  been 
associated  with  them,  in  any  degree,  whether  as  to  preparation  or 
printing,  this  a|^>ears  to  have  been  historically  incorrect.  We 
nave  seen  him,  for  the  first  time,  engrossed  with  one  book,  bat  the 
publication  of  it  belonfi^  to  next  year. 


SECTION    III. 


wxLL  ArrxsamiBi)— PAKTIE8  opfosid  to  bu — fust  ckabqbs — uu,  or 

AITAin>BR--BEraT'a  FOUBTH  MABBUaS  AKBULLBD FUAL  CHABOES  AOAimT 

CaDKWKLt HIS  DEATH  AED  CEAKACTEa UOttS   BXECUTIOira HEKKV's  FffTH 


Dl  StX  EDITtOIIS THE  FIBST  OF  CBAHMBS  S A  DIFFXKBUT   BDrTIOK THB   UC- 

OITD   OF   CRAMKBR'b— THB    THIBD    PRBFABIHO,  TO   SB    IBSUED    BEXT   TBAB,  BUT 
WrtH  A  DIFrBBBBT  TITLB QUABTO  BBW  TBSTAMlaT. 

The  second  series  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  commencing  with 
the  first  of  Crenraer's  editions,  will  reach  to  the  end  ot  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  embracing  the  next  twelve  years  and  a  hat^ 
lo  July,  1653.  At  the  best,  it  will  be  a  straiige  and  varied  scene ; 
but  at  present  our  attention  must  l>e  confined  to  the  first  of  those 
eventful  years.  It  was  the  year  of  Crumwell's  downfall  and  death, 
a  subject  which  has  been  allowed  to  pass  without  due  investiga- 
tion, and,  consequently,  has  been  misunderstood. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  September  last,  Henry  had  or- 
dered Crumwell  to  "  put  oil  other  matters  out  of  his  head,  saving 
only  the  negotiations  for  that  great  affair — hie  marriage;  an^ 
since  then,  his  impatience  for  the  approach  of  his  intended  Queen 
had  risen  to  its  utmost  height.  The  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves  having 
arrived  in  England,  had  r^ched  Rochester  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber. Upcm  New  Year's  day,  therefore,  Henry,  and  actuallvin 
diflgiuBD,  set  off  U>  obtain  a  sight  of  his  intended  consort.    The 
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ftnt  glance  was  eooagh.  He  chose  to  ezpresB  bimsetf  as  diagoMai. 
It  was,  "  woe  that  ever  she  came  iDto  England,"  and  he  b^an  to 
ruminate  wlieth^  or  bow  he  could  break  off  his  enffagement. 
"  But,  considering  again,"  says  Lord  Herbert,  "  that  this  would 
make  a  ruffle  in  the  world,  and  drive  the  Duke,  her  brother,  into 
th»  EmperoHs  or  French  King's  hands,"  he  said,  "  it  was  too  far 
^one."  Had  it  not  been  for  iEib  apprehension,  Henry  would  have 
immediately  neat  her  back.  On  the  6th  of  Januar}',  therefore, 
after  expressing,  repeatedly,  the  strongest  reluctance,  he  was  mar- 
hed  by  Granmer  at  Greenwich ;  havmg  resolved  to  confederate 
with  the  Princes  of  Germany.  The  ceremony  once  performed, 
"  as  if  in  judgment,"  it  has  been  said,  "  fw  his  cruel  and  capricious 
conduct  to  his  first  and  second  Q.ueens,  Henry  was  now  linked  to 
one  whom  he  abhorred." 

Foreign  affairs  had  not  been  the  only  source  of  anxiety  to  both 
the  King  and  CnimwelL  During  all  this  spring,  matters  at  houM 
hod  been  proceeding  from  bad  to  worse.  Bonner,  who  had  re- 
turned from  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  was  qov 
Bishop  elect  of  London,  yet  still  professedly  eager  to  please  Cnim- 
well,  nad  appointed  three  individuals  to  preach,  during  Lent,  at 
Paul's  Cross— Dr.  Barnes,  Thomas  Garret,  one  of  the  first  dis- 
persers  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament,  now  Rector  of  All  Hailows 
m  Honey  Laiie,  of  both  of  whom  we  have  often  heard  before,  and 
William  Jerome,  Ticar  of  Stepoey.  Barnes  was  to  commence  oo 
the  first  Sunday  of  Lent,  or  the  14th  of  February.  Gardiner, 
however,  now  m  high  favor  with  Henry,  sent  a  message  to  Bon- 
ner, his  old  acquaintance,  and  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  so 
iHtterly  io  France,  that  he  intended  to  preach  there  himself  on  that 
day,  and  this  he  accordingly  did.  "  From  an  accompUshed  scholar," 
says  Mr.  Todd,  "  as  Garmner  certainly  was,  one  could  hardly  have 
expected  such  worthless  oratory.  It  might  indeed  be  intended  as 
a  sharp  defiance  to  the  men  of  the  '  new  learning,'  though  they 
must  have  despised  it." 

A  fortnight  elapsed,  when  Barnes  officiated  at  the  same  place, 
and  iakiog  the  same  text  preached  the  opposite  doctrine:  but 
vecy  foolishly  descending  also  to  low  wit,  he  made  some  unnand- 
aonie  references  to  Gardiner's  person,  and  even  played  upon  his 
name.  Garret  and  Jerome  also  preached,  but  made  no  personal 
reflections  on  any  man.  The  friends  of  Gardiner  then  complained 
to  the  King  of  the  "  insufferable  arrt^ance"  of  the  first  preacher. 
His  Majesty,  interesting  himself  in  the  affair,  called  Barnes  before 
him.  He  was  overawed ;  signed  a  renunciation  of  the  articles 
ufonned  against  him ;  confessed  that  he  had  overshot  himself ; 
Bttd  promised  ever  afler  to  beware  of  such  rashness.  In  this  be 
was  followed  by  Jw<HUe  and  Garret  Henry,  however,  commanded 
bU  the  three  to  [Heaoh  at  Uie  Spittle,  and  recant  what  they  had 
said ;  while  Barnes  there  in  public,  and  in  Gardiner's  presence, 
UHst  a^  his  ii^venees.  This  he  did,  oo  what  they  called  "  Low 
Suoday,"  or  the  4th  of  April ;  but  he,  as  well  as  the  other  two, 
hariog  reasMited  or  justiood  in  ooe  part,  what  they  recanted  in 
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another,  bis  Majesty  ordered  them  all  to  the  Tower,  there  to  await 
his  decision. 

Barnes,  for  yeara  in  the  confidence  of  Crumwell,  had  not  only 
been  before  employed  by  him  in  Germany,  but  more  recently  in 
the  ill-aaaorted  negotiations  respecting  Anne  of  Cleves.  It  was, 
therefore,  positively  presumed,  tnat  the  disgrace  of  the  one  might 
bring  the  other  into  disrepute  or  suspicion,  and  the  votaries  of  the 
old  learning  were  indulging  hopes  of  Cruinwell's  fall.  So  confi- 
dent indeed  were  they,  that  bis  office  of  Ticar-Oeneral  they  had 
bestowed,  by  anticipation,  on  Tunstal  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
that  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  upon  Clerk,  Bishop  of  Bath.  At  liua 
moment,  however,  they  were  completely  mistaken  in  their  calcu- 
lations ;  nor  is  there  one  particle  of  evidence  that  such  an  idea 
had  as  yet  entered  into  Henry's  mind,  as  that  of  the  destruction 
of  Crumwell ;  and  far  less  that  he  ever  intended  to  have  another 
Vicar-Genera!,  for  be  never  had.     On  the  contrary,  Crumwell  is 

I'ust  about  to  be  raised  still  higher,  and  actually  to  have  fresh 
lonors  and  more  power  conferred  upon  him  ! 

Upon  Monday  tne  12th  of  April,  Parliament  was  opened,  where, 
for  the  first  time,  there  was  no  Abbot  or  Prior  present  After 
Audley,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  had  addressed  the  house  on  civil 
affairs,  Crumwell  rose,  as  Ticar-General,  and  introduced  a  message 
from  Uie  King,  lamenting  the  religious  dissensions  by  which  the 
country  was  still  agitated;  so  that  neither  the  first "  Articles"  by 
Cranmer,  nor  the  second  by  Gardiner,  had  produced  either  "  peac^ 
or  "  contentation."  His  Majesty,  said  Crumwell,  "  leaned  neither 
to  the  right  or  left,  neither  to  the  oite  party,  nor  to  the  other  ! — 
but  to  remove  or  root  out  at  once  all  evils,  be  had  appointed  two 
sets  of  prelates  and  doctors ;  one  to  reform  the  tenets,  and  the 
other  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church !"  In  other  words,  they  were 
to  try  and  draw  out  another  form  of  faith  and  practice  for  the 
people  of  England,  to  be  imposed  upon  them  once  more.  They 
were  to  sit  three  days  entire  in  each  week,  and  the  half  of  tba 
other  three,  and  proceed  with  del ilw ration.  The  whole  address, 
from  such  a  man  as  the  King,  and  to  such  a  House,  was  literally 
nothing  short  of  profanity  ;  while  amidst  all,  so  strange  was  th« 
mixture,  the  Scriptures  themselves  were  not  overlooked — his  Maj- 
esty demanding  the  aid  of  both  Houses  to  enact  penalties  against 
such  as  treated  the  Sacred  Volume  with  irreverence,  or  expkiined 
rashly  and  erroneously  the  Holy  Scriptures.  From  the  men  ihua 
appointed  by  the  King,  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  nothing  save 
greater  confusion  and  perplexity  were  the  results.  Their  proceed- 
ings ended  in  the  publication  of  what  they  styled  "  The  necessary 
Erudition  of  a  Cbrialian  Man,"  above  two  years  after.  It  was  a 
confused  and  heterogeneous  compound,  in  which,  says  Burnet 
truly,  "both  parties  found  cause  afterwards  for  both  joy  and 
sorrow." 

On  Wednesday  the  14th,  the  Convocation  assembled,  and  at  the 
close,  both  Houses  adjourned  till  Saturday  the  17th,  which  was 
the  last  day  in  which  the  Ticar-general  sat  as  Baron  CrumwelL 
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It  90  happened  that  last  month  Henry  had  been  deprived,  by 
death,  of  two  of  hii  nobility.  The  first,  Bourchier  Earl  of  Esaez 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horae,  on  the  12th  of  March ;  and 
within  a  week  after,  died  "  the  ereat  Chamberlain  of  England," 
Tece,  Earl  of  Oxford ;  and  as  if  my  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Vice- 
gerent were  not  only  overloaded  with  both  honor  and  office,  hn 
Majesty  had  actually  resolved  to  combine  those  of  both  men  in 
the  person  of  Cnimwell !  After  Parliament  rose,  therefore,  on  the 
17th,  or  as  Halle  has  it,  next  day  the  18th,  Sunday,  Crumwell  was 
not  only  created  Earl  of  Essex,  but  appointed  Great  Chamber- 
lain ;  and  on  Monday  he  entered  the  House  of  Lords,  where  his 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  roll — "  Vicesgerens  Regius,  Thomas 
Eaaex  comes."  The  former  Earl  having  died  without  heirs,  the 
King,  gave  him  at  the  same  time,  all  that  fell  to  the  Crown.  He 
was  now  in  possession  of  all  his  honors,  which  in  number,  if  not 
in  emolument,  far  exceeded  even  those  of  WoUey ! 

It  is  apparent  to  any  intelligent  observer  that  Henry  used  Crum- 
well only  as  aa  instrument  to  get  money  for  himself  No  other 
man  in  his  dominions  had  the  capacity  to  raise  such  sums,  and  to 
make  him  more  powerful  and  successful,  the  king  heaped  honon 
after  honors  upon  his  head.  But  there  was  one  point  beyond  which 
even  Crumwell  could  not  go  with  impunity.  He  came  to  the 
House  and  demanded  an  enormous  subsidy  in  the  shape  of  a  tax 
OD  the  income  of  the  members.     This  exasperated  the  House  and 


the  people.  But  the  bill  was  passed,  and  on  the  same  day  a  bill 
of  permutation,  or  exchange  of  some  property,  between  the  King 
and  Crumwell,  had  been  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time,  so  that 


every  thing  seemed  to  be  proceedii^  succeesfuUy — but — next 
morning  arrived,  and  what  is  this  ?  For  some  cause  or  another, 
his  Majesty  is  now  seriously  offended,  and  this  is  the  first  positive 
intimation.  It  was  only  three  weeks  since  he  had  heaped  honor 
upon  the  man ;  he  has,  since  then,  carried  through  money  matr 
ters,  of  which,  perbape,  no  one  else  would  have  risked  even  the 
suggestion ;  ana,  be&nes.  this  is  Sunday.  No  matter,  Henry  must 
wnte  immediately,  and  nere  is  his  letter : — 

"  Henry  R.  By  the  Khtg. 

"  Right  trusty,  and  right  welUbeloved  Cousin,  we  greet  you  well ; 
sonifying  to  you  our  pleasure  and  commandment,  is,  that  forth- 
with, and  upon  receipt  of  these  our  letters,  setting  all  other  afTairs 
apart,  ye  do  repair  mitoUs,  for  the  treaty  of  such  great  and  weighty 
matters,  as  whereupon  doth  consist  the  surety  of  your  person,  the 
preservation  of  our  honour,  and  the  IranquilUly  and  quietness  of 
you  and  all  otner  our  loving  and  fiiithfiii  subjects,  like  as  at  your 
arrival  here,  ye  shall  more  plainly  perceive  and  understand.  And 
that  ye  fiil  not  herectf,  as  We  specially  trust  you.  Given  under 
our  Signet,  at  our  Manor  of  Westminster,  the  9th  day  of  Hay." 

It  is  singular  that  th^^at  precise  cause  of  offence,  so  stronglv 
marked  in  this  letter,  has  never  transpired ;  though,  after  this,  it 
must  be  evident  that  Crumwell  could  not  hare  pamed  ooe  eaij 
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hour.  Still,  upon  Monday,  the  Earl  appeared  among  the  Lord§ 
as  usual,  when  hie  bill  of  permutation  with  the  King  was  read 
and  passed ;  but  the  very  next  day  Parliament  was  prorogued  till 
the  2Slh  of  May,  and  this  was  ominous.  On  Wednesday,  however, 
the  Vicar-  OenercU  attended  Convocation,  tiad  Jinished  the  business 
of  the  subsidy  there  also. 

The  displeasure  felt  all  around,  on  account  of  these  enormous 
levies,  joined  with  the  displeasure  of  the  King,  which  must  have 
aooD  been  whispered,  fiimisbed,  during  the  recess,  a  fine  opportu- 
nity for  getting  up  the  bill  of  accusations  against  Crumwell,  which, 
no  doubt,  was  skilfully  improved ;  but  Tuesday  the  25th  arrived, 
Parliament  sat,  and  the  Earl  was  there  as  before  !  Bills  of  at- 
tainder without  any  trial,  according  to  the  shocking  precedent 
which  Crumwell  himself  had  introduced  last  year,  were  passed 
again  and  again  in  this  Parliament,  against  a  number  of  individ- 
uals ;  and  now,  at  last,  he  is  himself  about  to  become  the  victim 
of  bis  own  measure ;  though  still,  every  day,  or  as  duly  as  the 
House  assembled,  there  was  the  Earl,  and  so,  generally  speaking, 
was  Cranmer.  Thus  it  happened  on  Thursday  the  10th  of  June, 
and  after  Parliament  adjourned  at  Westminster,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Privy  Council ;  Crumwell  was  present,  but  not  Cran- 
mer. The  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  party  were  now  ready.  The 
Duke,  for  particular  reasons  then  high  in  the  King's  favor,  preferred 
against  the  falling  Minister  the  charge  of  high  treason.  His  des- 
potic Majesty,  of  course,  had  been  consulted,  and  had  concurred ; 
and,  therefore,  Audley,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  having  arrested  him, 
he  was  forthwith  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Thus 
the  man  who  had  sat  on  high  in  Parliament  in  the  morning,  by 
three  o'clock  wks  regarded  as  a  traitor,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
even  insulted  on  hie  way  to  the  Tower  in  the  afternoon  ! 

That  very  night  one  party  "  banqueted  and  triumphed  to- 
gether, many  wishing  that  that  day  had  been  seven  years  before ; 
while  some,  fearing  lest  he  should  escape,  though  imprisoned, 
could  not  be  merry.  But  others,  who  knew  nothing  but  truth 
by  him,  both  lamented,  and  heartily  prayed  for  him." 

The  step  thus  taken  has  been  long  very  loosely  ascribed  lo 
Henry's  recent  marriage;  but  that  event  could  never,  of  itaeif, 
have  led  to  this.  Crumwell  would  have  outlived  that  vezatioD 
of  his  royal  Master,  by  at  once  putting  an  end  to  it.  A  better  key 
to  the  secret  may  be  found.  Serving  a  capricious  monarch,  some- 
times pleased,  and  soon  angry,  the  eager  and  too  ambitious  ser- 
vant must  have  been  often  at  a  stand.  His  own  course  was  er- 
ratic. To  pull  down  an  ambitious  man  with  safety  suddenly, 
Lord  Bacon  has  said,  that  the  only  way  is  the  interchange  con- 
tinually of  favors  and  disgraces,  whereby  he  may  not  know  what 
to  expect,  and  be,  as  it  were,  in  a  wood.  Now  although  Henry, 
it  is  most  probable,  had  no  fixed  intention,  only  a  month  since,  it 
is  certain  that  Crumwell  had  been  first  in  favoi  then  in  disgrace^ 
or  first  elevated,  then  depressed,  as  hie  Majesty  had  both  smiled 
and  frowned,  in  the  short  compass  of  three  weeks.    No  wonder, 
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tlien,  if  Crumwell  bad  found  himself  before  now,  but  especially  of 
lale,  "  as  it  were,  in  a  wood."  Too  much  elated  by  the  favor  of 
the  King,  his  arrt^ance,  in  the  possession  of  so  much  power  and 
authority  seems  to  have  incres^ed.  He  has  been  said  to  have 
treated  all  the  men  of  the  old  learning,  whether  clergy  or  nobility 
with  equal  haughtiness,  and  even  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  his  chief 
rival,  he  had  toreatened  with  the  royal  displeasure.  Though, 
therefore,  the  immediate  occasion  of  Crumwell's  arrest  has  never 
been  pointed  out,  it  may  now  \k  very  safely,  if  not  clearly  traced, 
(o  certain  Bishops,  headed  by  his  Grace  of  Norfolk. 

About  the  month  of  August  last  year,  Crumwell  had  been  in- 
censed by  one  of  these  men,  Richard  Sampson,  Bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter, as  playing  f^be  with  the  King,  having  a  secret  favor  for  the 
Roman  PontilT,  with  special  good  will  to  the  old  learning  and  all 
its  ceremonies.  Correspondence  and  personal  communications 
had  passed  between  them,  but  up  to  the  day  of  his  own  arrest,  the 
tokens  of  Crumwell's  displeasure  had  not  been  removed.  The 
lact  was,  that  the  Bishop,  in  company  with  Dr.  Nicholas  Wilson, 
he  had  committed  to  the  Tower.  There,  in  trouble  and  dejection, 
if  not  fear  of  his  life,  Sampson  had  made  certain  disclosures — con- 
fessing a  combination  between  himself,  Tunstal  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  Stokesly  of  London,  lately  deceased.  They  were  to  do  their 
utmost  to  preserve  the  old  doctrines  with  all  their  appendages. 
Upon  this,  Crumwell  made  no  scruple  to  charge  Tunstal  with 
wnat  he  had  heard  j  but  he  denied  it.  On  Monday,  the  7th  of 
June,  therefore,  only  three  days  before  the  arrest.  Dr.  Peter,  and  a 
Mr.  Bellows  were  sent  to  Sampson  to  signify  this,  on  which  he  sat 
down,  and  in  writing  addressee!  to  Crumwell  an  ample  and  decided 
confirmation  of  all  he  had  confessed.  To  refresh  Tunstal's  mem- 
ory, if  not  confound  him,  Sampson  pointed  distinctly  to  a  ceitaiq 
period,  when  they,  the  Bishops,  were  busy  with  the  Germans  and 
the  Bishop's  Book ;  he  described  graphically  the  doings  of  both 
Stokesly  and  himself — repeating  that "  Tunstal  will  not  say  other- 
wise, but  that  he,  and  the  late  Bishop  of  London  were  fully  bent 
to  maintain  as  many  of  the  old  usages  as  they  might,  and  so  they 
said  it  was  necessary  to  da"  Here,  in  short,  were  tlie  authors  of 
"  the  Book  of  Ceremonies,"  to  which  we  referred  last  year.  But 
this  was  not  the  whole  confession  now.  "  Winchester,"  said 
Sampson, "  was  not  then  here,  but  the  encouragement  he  had  given 
him loas  nou), lately" — " not  to  fear  to  help  things  forward,  for  the 
King's  Highness  was  very  good  Lord  in  them."  Gardiner  wished 
him  to  be  diligent  in  ceremonies  and  to  leave  none.  Heath,  too, 
whom  Gardiner  had  just  consecrated  Bishop  of  Rochester,  had 
turned,  and  was  of  the  same  mind.  In  short, "  Winchester  told  him 
that  they  were  all  of  one  mind,  very  few  excepted." 

To  be  thwarted  in  ParUament  as  to  their  Book  of  Ceremonies 
had  been  grievous  enough,  but  to  have  its  secret  history  thus  fully 
exposed  to  Crumwell,  was  more  vexatious  stilL  Tunstal  and 
Gardiner,  in  their  true  characters,  stood  fully  before  him.  Now, 
all  this  happened  on  Monday,  or  only  three  days  before  the  arreaL 
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By  this  moment,  Henry  was  eick  of  all  oonfabnlation  about 
Germany ;  being  secretly,  and  to  his  dying  day,  a  votary  of  the 
old  ceremonies.  The  niece  of  Norfolk  had  cauf  hi  his  eye ;  while 
the  alleged  treason  and  mal-cuhninistration  of  Crumwell  were 
poured  into  his  ear ;  and  these  were  charffes  to  which  his  Majesty 
at  this  moment  waa  all  alive.  Meanwhile,  the  new-made  Earl 
bad  already  secured  the  subeidiee,  and  would  now  inherit  all  the 
odium,  or  like  the  scape-goal  carry  it  away  from  the  King.  After 
such  a  painted  written  discloeure  on  Monday,  no  wonder  if  high 
words,  for  the  last  time,  had  again  escaped  from  Crumwell  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  ;  and  on  Thursday  he  was  laid  low. 

Next  day  the  event  was  known  to  all,  when  the  time-servera 
were  busy  in  changing  sides.  Among  others,  Bonner,  formerly  so 
compliaut,  so  zealous  for  the  Scriptures  and  full  of  promise,  when 
at  Paris,  who  had  been  solely  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  un- 
happy prisoner  in  the  Tower,  had  already  wheeled  round.  "  As 
soon  as  ever  Cturawell  fell,  the  very  next  day  he  shewed  his  in- 
gratitude, and  how  nimbly  he  turned  with  the  wind.  For  Grafton, 
the  printer,  (so  intimate  with  Bonner  in  France,)  meeting  him, 
said,  he  was  very  sorry  for  the  news  he  had  heard  of  Crumwell's 
being  sent  to  the  Tower.  Bonner  answered, '  It  had  been  good  he 
had  been  despatched  long  ago.'  So  the  other  shrunk  away,  per- 
ceiving the  change  that  waa  in  him." 

In  short,  of  all  the  friends  that  once  so  courted  the  friendship 
of  Thomas  Crumwell,  there  waa  only  one  solitary  individual  left, 
and  this  was  Cranmer ;  at  least  he  was  the  only  man  who  said 
anything  at  the  moment.  The  certainty  seems  to  be,  thai  Cran- 
mer waa  not  present  when  Crumwell  was  arrested ;  that  he  heard 
this  day,  at  the  Privy  Council,  the  grounds  of  his  arrest,  and  on 
the  morrow,  or  Saturday,  sent  his  letter  to  the  King.  The  follow- 
ing fragment,  as  given  by  Lord  Herbert  from  the  original,  is  all 
that  remains : — 

"  I  heard  yesterday  in  your  Grace's  Council,  that  he  (Crumwell) 
is  a  traitor ;  yet  who  cannot  be  sorrowful  and  amazed  that  he 
should  be  a  traitor  against  your  Majesty?  He  that  was  so  ad- 
vanced by  your  Majesty ;  he  whose  surety  was  only  by  your 
Majes^ ;  he  who  loved  your  Majesty,  as  I  ever  thougbt,  no  less 
than  God ;  he  who  studied  always  to  set  forwards  whatsoever  was 
your  Majesty's  will  and  pleasure :  he  that  cared  for  no  man's  ^s- 
pleasure  to  serve  your  Majesty ;  he  that  was  such  a  servant,  io  my 
mdgment,  in  wisdom,  diligence,  failhAilness  and  experience,  as  no 
Prince  in  this  realm  ever  had;  be  that  was  so  vigilant  to  preserve 
your  Majesty  from  all  treasona,  that  few  could  be  so  secretly  con- 
ceived, hut  he  detected  the  same  in  the  beginning.  If  the  noble 
Princes  of  memory,  King  John,  Henry  the  Second,  and  Richard 
IL,  had  had  such  a  counsellor  about  them,  I  suppose  that  they 
should  never  have  been  ao  traitorously  abandoned  and  overthrown 
as  those  good  princes  were :    *    '    • 

"  I  loved  him  as  my  fiiend,  for  bo  I  look  him  lo  be ;  hut  I  chiefly 
loved  him  for  the  lore  which  I  thoi^ht  I  saw  him  bear  ever 
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lewarda  your  Grace,  singalarly  above  all  other.  Bui  now,  if  he  be 
a  traitor,  I  am  aony  that  ever  I  loved  or  trusted  him,  and  I  am 
very  glad  that  bis  treason  is  discovered  in  time;  but  yet  a^ain  I 
am  very  sorrowful ;  for  who  shall  your  Grace  trust  hereafter,  if 
you  might  not  trust  him  t  Alas !  I  bewail  and  lament  your  Grace's 
chance  Herein,  I  wot  not  whom  your  grace  may  trust.  But  I  pray 
God  continually  night  and  day,  to  send  auch  a  counsellor,  in  his 
place,  whom  youc  Grace  may  trust,  and  who  for  all  his  qualitiea 
can  and  will  serve  your  grace  like  to  him,  and  that  will  have  so 
much  solicitude  and  care  to  preserve  your  Grace  from  all  dangers 
as  I  ever  thought  he  had." 

This  letter  nas  been  described  as  remarkable  for  its  "  very 
lamest  and  persuasive"  tone;  but  in  truth  this  fragment  conveys 
BO  request  whatever  on  behalf  of  Cnimwcll;  and  if  any  was 
made,  the  oommunioation,  as  addressed  to  such  a  man  as  Henry, 
vas  not  likely  to  operate  in  his  favor.  The  remark  made  as  to 
fJranmer's  letter  respecting  Anne  Boleyn,  is  not  leaa  applicable 
here.  The  alternative  is  put  in  such  a  style  as  to  prove  injurious ; 
the  "  but  nou>,  and  if,"  were,  at  such  a  moment,  almost  fatal  to 
any  escape,  or  equal  to  acquiescence.  The  quick  eye  of  the  mon- 
arch, already  incensed,  would  at  once  fix  on  ceitain  expressions — 
He  is  "  verf/  glad"  lie  says,  "  that  his  treason  has  been  discovered 
in  time," — nay  he  only  heard  yesterday,  and  ia  already  "  piaying 
night  and  day  that  God  would  send  such  a  counsellor  in  his 
pkieeP'  Taken  all  io  all,  to  say  the  least,  this  was  by  no  means 
the  judicious  effusion  of  a  friend  "  born  for  adversity"  or  bent  on 
fair  dealing. 

It  was  on  the  day  afier  his  arrest,  or  Friday  the  11th,  that 
Crumweil  underwent  his  first  examination.  Though  denied  the 
benefit  of  a  public  trial  before  his  Peers,  he  seems  to  have  been 
confronted  with  at  least  one  accuser,  in  presence  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  having  thus  far  ascertained  the 
accusations  against  him,  the  next  day  he  sent  his  first  letter  to  the 
Kii^,  dated  "Saturday,  at  your  Tower  of  London."  Even  this, 
however,  he  had  not  presumed  to  do  without  a  direct  message 
from  his  Majesty,  through  the  "Controller"  of  his  household;  re- 
questing him  to  write  "  whatever  he  thought  meet  concerning  hia 
most  miaerablc  state  and  condition." 

Taken  in  connection  with  the  history  through  which  we  have 
passed,  this  letter  enables  us  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  secrets  of 
the  cabal  against  Crumweil,  as  well  as  the  charges  preferred  at 
first  against  him.  Treason  was  theirs/,-  Injustice  to  the  com- 
monwealth, by  winking  at  combinations,  conventicles,  or  such  as 
were  offenders  against  the  laws,  was  the  second;  Disclosing  a  state 
secret,  wliich,  in  fact,  was  nothing  more  than  Uiat  Henry  had  re- 
solved to  divorce  his  Queen!  was  the  third.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  whole  count  wt  this  first  day  ;  and  the  letter  sent  takes 
them  all  up  in  order.  The  three  charges  he  denies,  though  in  a 
style  which  it  is  painful  to  read.  His  imprecations  on  himself,  if 
any  ooe  of  tbeae  impulatioas  were  true,  are  not  only  so  frequent, 
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but  80  dreadful,  that  as  in  all  such  cases,  (me  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  they  were  well  founded  or  not.  At  the  same  time,  the 
most  serious  charge,  that  of  treason,  bo  far  as  it  was  now  laid, 
appears  to  have  been  base,  hollow,  and  incredible.  Id  rebutting 
it,  one  or  two  singular  circumstaQces  are  dieclosed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  year  1636,  by  Crumwell's  own 
BUggestiou,  a  Court  was  fonned,  styled,  "  the  Court  of  Augment 
ations,"  to  register  and  secure  the  enormous  sums  coming  in  tc 
the  Crown,  by  the  auppieeeioD  of  mouaateriee.  Here,  it  was 
affirmed,  the  treasoa  had  oeen  uttered  or  disclosed,  and  apparently 
in  the  summer  of  1637.  Why  then  was  not  the  present  witness 
seized  for  concealment?  Better  men  had  fallen  in  these  days 
for  no  other  crime.  But  who  turns  out  to  be  the  accuser?  It 
was  no  other  than  a  man  already  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  for 
ensnaring  state  prisoners.  Richard  Rich,  the  Chancellor  of  this 
very  Court.  The  blood  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  if  not  also  of  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  already  upon  him.  He  it  was  who  at 
least  ensnared  them  both  in  one  day ;  so  that  Hearv's  Council  had 
taken  advantage  of  Rich's  baseness  before  now  ;  taough  still  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  first  insinuations  against  Crumwell  should 
have  been  laid  in  the  very  Court  which  he  had  himself  estab- 
lished. Rich,  in  his  allegation,  referred  to  another  person,  named 
Frogmortoo,  for  so  Throgmorton  was  then  often  spelt ;  but  Ae, 
very  conveniently,  could  not  be  present,  either  to  confirm  or  deny 
the  statement.  If  this  was  Michael  Throgmorton,  of  whom  we 
have  before  heard,  a  gentleman  of  family,  the  confidential  agent 
and  friend  of  Cardinal  Pole,  he  was  distant  as  far  as  Italy.  He 
had  re-visited  England  in  very  critical  circumstancea,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  and  used  to  make  it  his  high  boast,  ever  after,  that 
he  had  then  deceived  or  outwitted  both  Crumwell  and  Sir  Richard 
Moryson  in  his  employ.  If  this  indeed  be  the  man,  for  we  can 
find  no  other,  Rich,  in  the  wickedness  of  his  heart,  well  knew  that 
he  was  now  touching  Henry's  tender  toe.  Anything  in  the  slightest 
conned  ion  with  Pole,  or  any  friend  of  his,  put  him  at  once  mto  a 
rage.  No  supposition,  however,  could  be  more  preposterous,  than 
that  the  shrewd,  though  fallen  minister,  should  then  especially  utter 
one  word,  or  do  a  single  thing,  bordering  on  treason  against  his 
royal  Master ;  much  less  in  presence  either  of  Rich  or  Throgmor- 
ton. But  what  does  Crumwell  himself  say  in  reply  1  We  except 
the  imprecations. 

"  And  now,  most  gracious  Prince,  to  the  matter.  First,  where  I 
have  been  accused  to  your  Majesty  of  treason.  To  that  I  say,  I 
never,  in  all  my  life,  thought  willingly  to  do  that  thing  that  might 
or  ehould  displease  your  Majesty.  Mine  accusers,  your  Grace 
bnoweth ;  God  forgive  them.  Most  Gracious  Sovereign  Lord,  to 
my  remembrance, /neper  apake  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Aug- 
mentationa  and  Throgmorton  together,  ai  one  time ;  but  if  I 
did,  I  am  sure  I  apake  never  of  any  such  matter.  And  your 
Grace  knoweth  what  manner  of  man  Throgmorton  hath  ever 
been,  ever  towarda  your  Grace  and  your  proceedings ;  and  what 
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MaBtei  Chancellor  hath  b««n  towards  me,  God  and  be  beet.knov- 
etb.  I  will  be  can  (oeither)  accuse  him.  What  I  have  beeo  to- 
wards him,  your  Majesty  right  well  knoweth.  I  would  to  Christ 
I  had  obeyed  your  oftea  most  gracious  grave  counsels  and  adver- 
tisements; then  it  had  not  been  with  me,  as  now  it  is." 

With  regard  to  the  second  charge,  Crumwell  speaks  Id  measured 
language,  but  as  for  revealing  Henry's  mighty  secret,  this  he 
pointedly  refutes.  The  minute  style  in  which  Crumwell  dwells 
on  this,  the  intended  dismissal  of  the  Queen,  only  shows  what 
a  fastidiously  tyrannical  being,  and  capricious  even  to  childish- 
neae,  hia  Master  was.  There  was  not  a  single  courtier,  nor  even 
any  of  the  people  who  cared  one  straw  about  the  matter,  who 
were  not  anticipating  what  he  actually  did  so  soon.  To  call  it  a 
secret  was  ridiculous. 

This  first  examination,  therefore,  if  intended  chiefly  to  ensnare, 
which  it  probably  was,  seems  to  hare  failed  of  its  effect.  But  it 
was  only  a  prehminary  step  to  a  far  broader  bill  of  attainder,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  any  farther  inquiry,  which  was  brought  into 
Parliament  on  Thursday  the  17tn.  Cranmer,  who  had  been 
in  the  House  of  Lords  every  day  they  sat  since  the  10th  was  not 
now  present ;  but  the  Earl  of  Southampton  entered  and  took  his 
seat,  and  as  Lord  Privy  Seal !  The  bill,  therefore,  was  but  a 
mere  form,  in  usual  style,  and  Crumwell's  certain  disgrace,  if  not 
death  was  now  apparent  to  all.  On  Saturday  this  bill  was  read 
the  second  and  third  times,  when  Cranmer  troi  present,  and,  by 
his  silence,  acquiesced.  It  was  then  sent  down  to  the  Commons, 
where,  however,  there  must  have  been  some  hesitation  or  object 
tions,  as  it  remained  there  for  ten  days.  In  the  end,  having  drawn 
out  another  bill,  they  sent  both  up  on  the  29th.  The  Lords,  more 
zealous  than  ever,  accepted  the  bill  sent  up,  and  having  read  it 
three  times  at  one  sitting,  the  King  also  assented  on  the  samt 
day. 

Their  bill  having  passed,  and  the  King  assented,  the  very  next 
day,  no  doubt,  these  men  were  ready  for  Crumwell's  execution, 
and  would  have  rejoiced  in  it ;  but  he  is  not  to  die  for  a  month  to 
come.  On  Henry's  part  there  must  have  been  some  wavering ; 
at  least  he  had  sent  Audley,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  Lord  Russel,  (whose  life,  by  the  way,  Crumwell  had 
once  saved  when  abroad,]  with  a  message  to  the  Tower,  informing 
the  prisoner  of  the  bill  having  passed,  and  inquiring  once  more  into 
circumstances  connected  with  tne  last  marriage.  From  the  minute 
reply  sent  next  day,  or  the  last  of  June,  it  appears  that  his  Majesty 
had  sent  Crumwell  money,  and  this  seems  to  have  either  encour- 
aged the  hope  of  life,  or  led  him  to  plead  the  more  earnestly  for  it. 
At  the  same  time  he  says — 

"Sir,  upon  my  knees  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  gracious 
Majesty  to  be  good  and  gracious  lord  to  my  poor  son,  the  ^od  and 
virtuous  woman  bis  wife,  (actually  the  sister  of  Henry's  last  Q2i«en, 
Jane  Seymour,)  and  their  poor  children,  and  also  to  my  servants ; 
and  this  i  desire  of  your  Grace  for  Christ's  sake."    He  closes  in  the 
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following  terms — "  Writteo  at  the  Tower  thu  Wedn«sclay,  the  laat 
of  Juue,'  with  the  heavy  heart,  and  trembling  hand,  of  your  High- 
oess'  most  heavy  and  most  miserable  prisoner,  anj  poor  slave, 
Thomas  CrumwelL  Most  gracious  Prince,  I  aj  for  meicy,  mercy, 
mercy !" 

For  four  weeks  from  this  date  did  Cnimwell  remain  in  a  state 
of  suspense,  while  at  least  two  other  letters  had  been  addressed  by 
him  to  the  King.  According  to  Foze,  in  reference  to  the  first  of 
these,  on  applying  to  one  of  the  commissionets  to  convey  it,  he 
refused,  saying,  that  "  he  would  carry  no  letter  to  the  King  from  a 
traitor."  Cruntwell  then  in<juired  if  he  would  convey  a  message, 
when  he  assented,  on  condition  of  its  not  being  contrary  to  bis  al- 
legiance. Upon  this,  Crumwell,  appealing  to  the  other  Lords 
present  as  to  the  promise,  and  turning  to  the  man,  only  said — 
"  You  shall  commend  me  to  the  King,  and  letl  bim,  hy  the  time 
he  hath  so  well  tried  and  thoroughly  proved  you,  as  I  nave  done, 
he  ahaUJitidyou  as  falae  a  man  as  ever  came  ahimt  Atm."  If  this 
was  not  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  so  shamefully  dissembled 
Uid  deceived  him,  it  must  have  been  Chancellor  Rich,  the  Solicitor- 
General,  and  a  Privy  Counsellor.  The  other  letter  was  conveyed 
by  Ralph  Sadler,  in  former  days  a  clerk  of  Crumwell's,  whose  for- 
tune he  had  made ;  a  letter  which  it  is  said  Henry  commanded  to 
l»e  read  to  him  three  times. 

In  the  prospect  of  destroying  Anne  Boleyn,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered,  he  must  hold  a  tilt  and  tournament  at  Greenwich.  So  now, 
at  Westminster,  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  May,  he  had  been 
feasting  sumptuously  with  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Cieves,  and  alt  the 
Lords,  on  the  very  eve  of  her  divorce,  and  whUe  that  Parliament 
was  sitting,  which  would  soon,  with  all  due  form,  settle  the  business ! 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  July,  his  Majesty's  ministers,  no  doubt 
noder  orders,  having  consulted  the  House  of  Lords  on  his  situa- 
tion, they,  with  the  Commons,  petitioned  their  Sovereign  to  allow 
the  Convocation  to  try  the  validity  of  his  marriage,  and  adjourned 
for  two  days  to  alford  time ;  Henry  having  profe,nely  reified — 
"  that  there  was  nothing  he  held  dearer  than  the  glory  of  God,  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  declaration  of  truth !"  Cran- 
mer,  who  had  performed  the  marriage  ceremony,  concurred  with 
this  proposal,  and  was  one  of  the  commission  appointed.  Stephen 
Gardiner  expounded  the  matter  in  order  to  the  Convocation,  in- 
forming the  assembly  that  his  Majesty  had  never  given  his  inward 
consent !  Among  the  disgusting  details,  poor  Crumwell's  letter 
from  the  Tower  was  produced  in  evidence  !  The  Bishops,  with 
their  underlings,  were  then  unanimous,  and  presenting  the  sentence 
of  nullification  on  the  9th,  next  day  Cranmer  reported  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  marriage  which  he  had  celebrated  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  both  God  and  man ;  when  they  sent  Aim 
and  Gardiner  down  to  the  Commons  to  report  the  same  !  Over- 
come with  fear,  for  it  could  not  be  argument,  Cranmer  consented 
with  all  the  rest.  Thedread  of  Crumwell's  doran  might  be  before 
bis  eyes.     The  Commons  also  having  given  thek  assent,  not  ao 
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liD«r  wu  now  to  be  loat,  as  the  King's  busiaess  demaaded  haate. 
Tbft  very  next  day,  therefore,  bwi^  Sunday,  Norfolk,  Southamp- 
ton, and  Osrdwer  were  at  Riohmcod,  busy  enough  in  laboring  (o 
secure  the  Q.ueen'8  oooaent,  nay,  her  ^ipfobation !  They  aaaigned 
to  her  £3000  annually,  with  the  palaoe  of  Richm(»id  as  her  resi- 
dence ;  but  tiiie  inoome  wa«  to  depend  on  her  living  in  England, 
and  as  the  King's  uuter.  la  coacLuaion,  she  agreed  literally  to 
everythiqg  prop(»ed,  and, as  it  ia  well  known,  liv^  in  this  country 
till  her  deatn,  seventeen  yeara  after. 

Only  four  days  after  Parliament  was  dissolved,  on  the  morning 
•f  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  July,  Ciumwell  was  beheaded  b  the 
Tower,  and  buried  within  its  walla,  in  the  Chuiel  of  Su  Peter  ad 
vktcula,  where  bo  many  victims  hcid  preceded  him,  and  to  whidk 
80  many  followed.  All  his  property  was,  of  course,  forfeited  to 
the  crown. 

Such  was  the  «id  of  Thomas  Crumwell,  the  servant  and  suc- 
eeeaor  of  Thomas  Wolaey ;  but  it  is  with  their  official,  far  more 
Uian  their  personal  characters,  that  the  historian  and  posterity 
have  to  do.  They  were  Henry's  ttoo  great  men ;  for  he  never  had 
a  third. 

These  two  men  had  f^med  a  bridge  for  him  to  pass  over,  and 
down  he  sat,  in  bis  uaurpation  of  power,  superior  and  unknown  to 
any  King  in  Eunfte.  The  first  Vicar-general,  before  his  appoint. 
lUBQt  to  that  office,  had  heloed  him  to  his  title  of  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith,"  no  matter  though  it  was  the  old  learning ;  the  second 
fixed  him  in  his  seat,  as  "  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;"  and  though  Henry  died,  after  all,  an  adherent  of  the  Roman 
futh,  still  it  is  matter  of  history  that  both  titles  he  bequeathed  to 
his  successors  on  the  throne.  Confirmed  by  Henry's  most  traetor 
U»  ParUament,  in  1544,  the  titles  thus  assumed  have  not  <mly 
continued  to  be  worn,  but  they  have  extended  in  their  application 
ever  a  broader  surface. 

The  unwarrantable  power  in  which  Henry  had  now  resolved, 
not  Mily  to  reign,  but  direct  and  govern,  appeared  at  this  moment 
in  all  its  enormity ;  for  only  two  days  after  ne  had  despatched  the 
Barl  of  Essex,  an  event  occurred,  full  of  perplexity  to  all  parties 
in  his  kingdom.  The  number  of  persons  who  nad  been  impeached 
w  attainted  during  this  Parliament,  and  according  to  the  fashion 
which  Crumwdl,  no  doubt  with  the  royal  sanction,  had  so  uncon- 
'  BtitutionaUy  and  cruelly  introduced,  amounted  to  not  fewer  than 
a  round  dozen :  and  six  of  these  were  ordered  for  execution  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  scene  in  the  Tower.  As  if  awfully  to  verify 
the  expressions  which  Henry  had  ordered  Crumwell  to  utter,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Session — that  "  he  leaned  neither  to  the  right 
or  left,  neither  to  the  one  party  nor  the  other" — three  of  each  wers 
to  be  put  to  death ;  that  is,  three,  for  what  they  called  heresy,  and 
three  for  denyii^  the  King's  supremacy !  The  three  former  were 
no  other  than  Dr.  Banes,  and  even  Oarret  and  Jerome.  Tha 
Bames  of  the  latter  were  Abel,  Peatherstone,  and  Powell  One 
<rf  each  class  being  placed  upon  the  same  hurdle,  by  way  of 
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equally  vilifying  both,  thus  they  were  dra^^ed  from  tho  Tower  to 
East  Smithfield.  No  person  present,  not  even  the  Sheriff,  could 
answer  Barnes,  wherefore  he  and  his  companions  were  put  to 
death ;  but  they  alt  suffered  with  great  constancy  at  the  stake, 
while  the  others  were  huag^  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  spot  I 
A  foreigner,  it  has  been  said,  who  bad  mingled  with  the  crowd, 
exclaimed,  "  What  a  country  is  this !  oo  the  one  side  they  are 
hanging  the  Pope's  friends,  on  the  other  they  are  burning  his  ene- 
mies." Both  parties,  seeing  their  adherents  9o  dragged  to  destruc- 
tion, were  alike  shocked  and  disgusted. 

According  to  the  general  voice  and  opinion,  the  man  who  was 
at  the  root  of  this  barbarity  was  Gardiner,  originating  in  his  pique 
against  Barnes.  The  imputation  he  triad  to  evade,  and  in  print ; 
yet  in  vain,  for  it  attached  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  the 
cruel  procedure  to  both  parties  had  become  successful,  through  the 
existing  division  among  Henry's  courtiers.  Both  divisions  equally 
disowned  the  right  of  private  judgment,  they  vied  with  each  other 
in  servility,  and  to  a  man  they  had  already  sanctioned  the  assump- 
tion of  mental  supremacy  by  a  Monarch,  who,  so  far  from  having 
any  con;imand  over  himself,  was  governed  solely  hy  his  own  unre- 
strained passions.  Such,  therefore,  was  the  first  act  of  Henry, 
after  he  became,  more  signally,  his  eicn  minister;  and  if  only  for 
the  first  fortnight  we  observe  his  course,  it  will  be  found  sufficiently 
characteristic. 

On  Saturday  the  24th  of  July,  the  King  had  sanctioned  the  bill 
for  his  third  divorce,  and  then  dissolved  Parliament.  On  Wednes- 
day the  28th,  he  had  put  Crumwell  to  death,  and  two  days  after, 
Barnes,  Jerome,  and  Ctarret,  with  three  others.  Only  ten 
days  after  this,  or  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  August,  his  Majesty  was 
married  once  more,  by  Craomer,  that  is,  a  second  time  withm  the 
same  year,  and  to  his  fifth  Q,ueen,  Catharine  Howard,  daughter 
of  Edmond  Howard,  and  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  the  raat^ 
riage  and  presentation  at  Court  being  on  the  same  day.  The 
uncle  and  niece  are  understood  to  have  had  do  small  share  in 
Uiese  bloody  catastrophes ;  but  Henry  had  obtained  his  wishes, 
promising  himself,  in  the  sequel,  no  small  enjoyment.  Nothing, 
mdeed,  it  has  been  said,  could  exceed  his  matrimonial  content- 
ment ;  but  a  little  time  will  show  how  long  it  continued.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  gentlemen  of  "  the  old  learning"  aeem«d  to  have 
recovered  all  the  influence  and  favor  they  had  lost  under  the  sway  ■ 
of  Crumwell.  In  the  summer  Lord  Lisle  had  been  recalled  from 
Calais,  and  his  place  supplied  by  Lord  William  Howard,  the  brother 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  in  order  to  carry  on  his  amicable 
cormection  with  the  Kmperor,  in  the  month  of  November,  Stephen 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  sent  as  ambassador.  He  had 
not,  however,  come  to  any  audience  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
we  have  yet  to  see  what  transpired  during  his  absence  of  eleven 
months.  "  The  reigning  ^ueen,"  says  Lingard,  "  first  attracted 
^e  royal  notice  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Biih<^  of  Winches- 
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For  the  five  first  moaths  of  this  year,  the  most  powerful  Buli^ect 
in  the  kiogdom  had  been  rising  to  the  top  of  bis  ambitioa.  It 
was  Crumwell,  with  all  his  honors  thick  upoa  him,  and  crowned 
with  an  Earldom — an  Earldom  of  a  hundred  days,  or  by  far  the 
most  miserable  period  of  his  existence.  He  is  now  dead,  and 
buried  In  that  Tower,  to  which  he  bad  often  sent  others.  But  as 
he  had  finally  shown  himself  ardent  in  favor  of  the  Scriptures 
being  printed,  we  are  now  furnished  with  one  of  the  strongest 
proofe  as  to  whether  the  progress  of  this  cause  depended  on  the 
life  of  any  such  man,  or  was  at  all  affected  by  the  death  of  the 
Vicegerent  and  last  Ticar-generaL 

We  come  now  to  the  second  series  of  Bibles,  or  the  result  of 
Tyndale's  exertions,  as  still  more  visible  in  his  native  land,  and 
in  the  Scriptures  which  were  printed  and  published  before  the 
face  of  the  notorious  Bonner.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
now,  in  fact,  see  the  Bible  of  1537,  as  already  aescribed,  with 
nothing  more  than  certain  verbal  alterations  here  and  there ; 
some  of  which  were  not  improvements,  and  others,  though  now 
attempted,  in  the  end  did  not  prevail ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  first  introduced  Bible,  and  verbally,  as  firat  imported,  is  to  be 
repiiited,  again  and  again. 

But,  first,  and  with  regard  to  those  large  Bibles  of  different 
dales,  to  which  the  name  of  Cranmer  was  affixed  in  the  title- 
page,  or/our  in  number,  and  other  two  editions,  with  the  names 
of  Tunstal  and  Heath,  and  not  Cranmer's,  or  six  distinct  editions 
in  all ;  such  has  been  the  confusion,  that  they  have  hitherto  baf- 
fled the  research  of  all  our  bibliographers.  Preceding  authors 
having  failed,  Dibdin  happens  to  be  the  last  who  attempted  an 
explanation,  and  he  fairly  gives  up  the  subject  in  despair.  "  After 
all,"  says  he  in  conclusion,  "  there  seems  to  be  some  puzzle,  or 
unacc(mnt€^le  variety,  in  the  editions  of  the  Bible  in  1640  and 
1541.  The  confusion  itself,  indeed,  may  be  accounted  for.  All 
those  largest  black-letter  Bibles  are  most  interesting  relics,  for 
such  was  the  ordeal  through  which  they  passed,  first  in  Henry's 
reign,  and  then  under  his  daughter  Mary ;  such  was  the  havoc  to 
which  they  were  exposed  from  the  enemy,  or,  in  other  words,  such 
the  enmity  evinced  by  official  men,  that  ^e  only  wonder  is,  that 
any  of  them  remain.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  number  left,  or 
surviving,  is  by  no  means  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  their 
history.  The  consequence,  however,  has  been,  that,  before  an 
experienced  eye,  many  of  them  are  found  to  be  copies  made  up." 
This  remark  applies  generally  to  all  collections,  whether  in  our 
universities,  our  public  libraries,  or  in  the  hands  of  private  gentle- 
men.  Such,  therefore,  is  the  value  of  a  perfect  copy  throughout, 
of  these  Bibles,  or  so  highly  have  they  I»en  estimated  by  poster* 
ity,  above  those  who  firat  read  them,  that  they  have  been  sold  for 
above  forty,  if  not  fifty  pounds  sterling.  The  original  price  was 
fan  shiUiniS^s  in  sheets,  or  twelve,  when  bound  with  builimis,  clasps, 
or  ornaments ;  that  is,  about  seven  pounds  ten  shillings,  ot  nine 
pounds,  of  the  present  day. 
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In  tbia  state  of  thingi,  the  first  step  which  required  to  be  taken, 
vaa  to  obtaiD  perfect  copies  of  all  these  six  large  black-lettM* 
BibiM,  with  their  geDuice  titles  aad  last  leaves ;  as  all  the 
editions  to  which  we  dow  refer,  hap^iea  to  be  very  distinctly  dated, 
Arat  on  the  title-pa^e,  and  then  more  fully  in  the  colophon.  Ev«b 
after  this,  at  first  sight,  it  might  be  presumed,  and  it  has  been, 
when  the  books  were  viewed  separately,  that  there  were  here  prob- 
ably not  more  than  two  or  three  editions,  with  different  titles,  and 
another  date  in  ccHidusion.  Such  a  thing,  however  dishonest, 
liwugh  it  has  often  baen  done  with  certain  books  mnce,  seems  to 
have  been  then  unknown,  for  upon  further  examination,  all  the 
editions  are  dislincL  On  observing,  however,  that  the  catchword 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  at  the  lof  of  the  next,  are  in  so 
many  instances  the  tame,  the  next  supposition  may  be,  that  as 
there  mi^t  not  be  typet  in  sufficient  quantity,  after  the  first  im- 
pieesion  was  thrown  off,  the  form^,  in  succession,  may  have  been 
transferred  to  another  press ;  and  thus,  like  the  ploughman  over- 
taking the  reaper,  copies  might  follow  each  other  at  the  distance 
of  only  three  or  four  months.  But  even  this  supposition  will  not 
solve  the  phenomena ;  for  upon  examining  the  body  of  the  page, 
so  numerous,  or  rather  innumerable,  are  tne  differences  in  point 
of  spelling,  contractions,  and  even  pointing,  that  no  alternative  is 
left  out  that  of  comparing  the  six  volumes  page  by  page.  The 
reason  for  our  being  thus  particular  will  appear  presently;  but 
who,  it  may  be  asked,  will  ever  be  at  the  pains  to  do  all  this  1 
He  must  possess  the  perfect  copies,  or  have  the  genuine  leaves  of 
all  the  six  Bibles  before  him,  and  these  were  not  to  be  found  in 
any  public  collection  in  the  kingdom ;  nor  was  this  sufficient,  for 
the  very  pages  of  each  and  all  must  be  patiently  examined  to 
mark  their  curious  and  minute  distinctions.  But  the  fact  is  that, 
at  last,  all  this  has  been  accomplished,  through  the  indcfatigaUe 
perseverance  of  one  gentleman,  though  we  must  not  say  at  what 
expense.  Yet  he  himself,  thus  carefully  collating  them,  the  result 
is,  that  of  these  large  Bibles,  specially  intended  for  public  worship 
or  public  readiufi^  there  were  six  distinct  editions,  three  dated  in 
1540  and  three  id  1541 ;  two  of  which  were  issued  this  year,  and 
(oat  in  the  next.  In  all  such  labor,  however,  there  is  profit, 
though  it  may  not  appear  at  first ;  for  even  at  this  stage,  there  was 
still  some  degree  of  mystery  in  every  one  of  these  Bibles  being 
dated  from  London. 

One  day,  in  the  metropolis,  a  gentleman,  no  inferior  judge,  re- 
nuirked  to  the  present  writer — "I  cannot  beUeve  that  these  Bibles 
wers  actually  printed  in  London."  "  Where  then,"  it  was  asked, 
"  do  you  suppose  7"  He  relied,  "  I  think  most  probably  in  Parit." 
Bat  why  so?  "Because  of  the  type ;  for  at  that  time  the  Lon- 
don t3rpes.  as  used  in  all  other  books,  were  inferior  to  that  fine  bM 
Inter."  Certainly  they  were,  it  may  now  be  added,  and  these, 
there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt,  were  Parisian  t^pes.  But  as  for 
their  being  m  employed  in  that  city,  after  the  riolent  interniptioB 
in  the  end  of  163S ;  when  once  the  wrath  of  the  Sorbonne  agaiiwt 
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Robert  Eatienne,  that  ib  Stej^ens  the  printer,  is  observed,  and  still 
More,  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  French  and  English  Kings, 
tfaroi^out  1640  and  1641 ;  such  employment  of  these  typen,  and 
t»  au«^  extent  in  Paris,  must  appear  to  hare  been  altogether  im- 
possible. Thus  then,  in  the  end,  are  we  brought  back  to  admire 
the  energy  of  poor  Crcmwell's  character,  in  a  step,  hitherto  but 
rery  slightly  noticed  in  history.  In  bringing  over  the  very  presses, 
the  Parisian  typee  and  even  French  workmen,  he  had  done  his 
Inisiaess  thoroughly,  after  bis  own  manner.  Types  to  a  greater 
extent  certainly,  if  not  workmen  more  numerous,  had  arrived,  than 
has  ever  been  before  imagined.  He  had  seen  that  the  Bible  being 
^edily  multiplied,  and  generally  read,  was  his  best,  his  only  main- 
stay, against  the  insidious  and  powerful  opposition  of  "the  old 
learning"  party.  So  that  but  for  what  he  had  done,  we  are  now 
led  to  infer,  that  Cranmer  would  never  have  had  it  in  his  power, 
to  have  put  forth  at  least  auch  and  so  many  Bibles  as  these.  It 
was  something  for  Crumwell  to  have  drawn  such  spoil,  if  not  from 
the  "  Fonderie  du  Roy,"  yet  from  its  immediate  vicinity,  for  it 
osrtainly  appears  now  to  be  far  more  than  probable,  that  an  Eng- 
lish folio  Bible  printing  in  Paris,  once  interrupted,  had  ended  in 
tis  others  being  printed  in  London  !  The  history  of  the  books 
themselves,  will  afford  some  farther  curious  information,  and  the 
more  so  when  taken  in  the  order  of  their  dates. 

The  first  of  these  BiUes  which  was  finished  in  April  with  Cran- 
mer's  name,  we  have  referred  to  under  1539,  as  preparing.  We 
have  seen  that  it  had  been  subjected  by  Henry  to  the  inspection 
of  certain  Bishops,  though  merely  as  individuals,  but  belonging 
to  that  body,  which  had  all  along  shown  such  hostility  to  any 
transtatioD  whatever.  The  determined  aspect  and  imperative 
tones  of  the  Monarch  had  vei^  soon  made  these  enemies  yield 
their  feigned  obedience ;  and  his  heart,  however  capricious,  being 
IB  the  hand  of  God,  here  is  the  book  entire,  and  with  Cranmer's 
preface  attached,  enforcing  "high  and  low,  male  and  female, 
rich  and  poor,  master  and  servant,"  to  read  it,  at  hoTne  in  thetr 
own  houses,  and  ponder  over  it !     This,  the  first  Bible,  is  entitled — 

"  The  Byhle  tn  Englishe,  that  is  to  saye  the  wntet  of  al  the 
holy  Scripture,  both  of  the  Olde,  and  New  testamet,  witn  a  pro- 
togv  thereinto  made  by  the  reverende  fiither  in  God,  Thomas, 
atchbishop  of  Cantor^ry,  ^7^is  is  the  Byble  apoynted  to  the 
Bse  of  the  Churches.  "■  Printed  by  Edward  whytcnurche.  Cum 
privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum  mdxl."  The  colophon  is — 
"  The  ende  of  the  new  Testaradt :  and  of  the  whole  Bible  fynisshed 
ta  Apryli,  Anno  mcccccxl.     A  diio  fectQ  est  istud." 

Of  this  first  edition  printed  on  English  ground,  there  is  a  splen- 
did copy  on  VBllam,  with  the  cuts  and  blooming  letters,  curiously 
ffimninated,  in  the  British  Uuseum.  It  haa,  for  some  reason, 
neently  been  rebound,  in  three  volnmes;  bat  splendidly  in  mo- 
rocco. This  fine  book,  once  actually  possessed  by  Henry  Till.,  is 
VBtlBbt*,  u  fMB  key  to  Uie  p&rty  conoemed  in  the  eTpenae  of  the 
impresaioD ;  for  so  far  from  this  being  the  King  bnaself,  Chb  copy 
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was  given  to  him  as  a  present.  The  first  leaf  bears  the  following 
inscription  in  legible  characlerB— "  TTiis  book  is  preseiUed  rmtt 
your  most  excellent  Highness,  by  your  loving  faithful  and  obe- 
dient subject  and  dayly  oratour,  Anthony  Marlar  of  liondm, 
haberdasher."  "  Who  thia  haberdasher  was,"  said  Baker,  "  I  wish 
to  know!  He  must  have  b«ea  a  considerable  man  that  could  make 
such  a  present  to  a  prince,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  sharer  in  Uie 
charge  of  the  impreesion."  Respecting  this  London  gentleman, 
nothing  more  has  been  ascertained  except  that  he  was  a  member 
of  this  Livery  Company,  whose  records  were  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed in  the  great  fire  of  1666. 

No  sooner  were  copies  of  this  large  volume  ready,  than  the 
King's  brief  for  setting  up  the  Bible  of  the  greater  volume  was 
issued,  ordering  now  tnat  the  decree  should  not  only  be  "  solemnly 
published  and  read,"  but  "set  up  upon  every  church  door — that  it 
may  more  largely  appear  unto  our  subjects.  Witness  myself  at 
Westminster,  the  seventh  day  of  May,  in  the  thiity-secoad  year  of 
our  reign,"  t.  e.  Friday  7th  of  May  1540. 

It  is  curious  enough,  however,  that  there  was  another  Bible  to 
folio,  also  dated  in  AprU  of  this  year.  It  haii  been  frequently  mis- 
stated as  being  Cranmer's,  as  if  it  were  the  same  as  the  last. 
There  are  various  distinctions.  It  is  not  only  without  Cranmer's 
proli^ue,  and  differs  from  his  translation  in  the  psalms  and  eW- 
where,  but  the  New  Testament  is  said  to  be  after  the  last  recogni- 
tion of  Erasmus :  that  is,  it  is  the  same  version  as  that  which 
accompanied  the  Latin  and  English  Testament  printed  by  Redman 
in  1538.  The  book,  therefore,  is  to  be  classed  with  Matthew's  or 
Tyndale's  translation.  It  is  on  a  smaller  type  and  paper  than  the 
last,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  the  use  of  famtUes, — 
Entitled, 

"  The  Byble  in  Etiglishe,  that  is  to  saye,  the  content  of  all  the 
holye  scripture,  both  of  the  old  and  Newe  Testament,  truly  trana- 
lated  after  the  veryte  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greke  textes.  Printed  at 
London  by  T%omas  Petyt  and  Robert  Redman  for  Thomas  Ber- 
thelet,  printer  mito  the  Kynge's  Grace,  1640."  The  Colophon  is — 
"  The  end  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  whole  Byble,  finisshed 
in  A  pry  11,  Anno  hcccccxl." 

This  book  had  been  submitted  neither  to  the  King,  nor  any 
Bishop,  even  though  it  was  executed  for  his  Majesty's  printer.  It 
was  warranted  by  Crumwell,  according  to  the  privilege  given  to 
him  on  the  14th  of  November  last.  By  the  month  of  July,  how- 
ere  ,  another  of  the  great  Bibles  was  ready. 

*  "  The  Bible  in  Englyshe,  that  is  to  saye  the  contit  ofai  Ih* 
holy  iScrtpture,  both  of  the  olde  and  newe  Testam^t  with  a  prologe 
thereinio  made  by  the  leverende  father  in  God,  Thomas  Arch- 
biahop  of  Confwbury.  «"■  This  is  the  Byble  apoynted  to  the  uae 
of  the  cnurches.  *  Printed  by  Richard  Grafton,  cum  privilegio  ad 
imprimendum  solum,  mdxl."  The  colophon  is — "  'The  ende  of 
the  newe  Testament  and  of  the  whole  Byble,  fyoiahed  io  JTulf, 
Anno  McccccxL." 
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Trembling  for  hie  life,  and  imploring  mercy  frcHn  his  inbumaD 
master  for  a  month  past,  this  Bible  is  remarkable  for  ils  being  fin- 
ished  at  the  very  time  of  Crumwell's  execution,  and  the  more  so 
from  its  having  still  on  the  engraved  frontispiece,  his  shield  or  coat 
of  arms !  This  had  first  appeared  last  year,  or  1539,  and  now  a 
third  time  in  this  book  ;  but  Crumwell  is  dead,  nay,  was  put  to 
death  on  the  38lh  of  this  very  month,  and  any  other  undertaking 
must  have  suffered,  in  vhich  he,  or  ai^  other  disgraced  minister, 
bad  taken  such  a  prominent  interest.  It  has  been  asserted,  indeed, 
that  after  his  [aH,  the  Bible  was  complained  o^  as  being  heretical 
and  erroneous ;  nay,  that  means  were  taken  to  persuade  the  King 
that  the/ree  use  of  the  Scriptures,  which  Cramuer  had  so  strongly 
u^ed  in  bis  preface,  was  injurious  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 
But  a  crisis  had  come,  for  here,  by  the  month  of  November,  a  third 
folio  Bible  is  ready  for  publication.  Two  editions  with  Cranmer's 
name  on  the  title,  and  marked  as  appointed  for  public  worship, 
were  already  out,  and  what  was  now  to  be  done?     Crumwell  is 

gme,  and  Cranmer  had  not  power  sufficient  to  command  the 
ishops ;  but  there  is  one  ahve  who  in  a  moment  can  command 
them  all,  or  any  one  whom  he  is  pleased  to  select.  This  book, 
then,  must  not  be  lost,  nor  even  suppressed,  though  the  Vicar-^en< 
eral  be  no  more.  Nay,  an  expedient  must  be  adopted  not  onfy  to 
silence  all  calumny,  but  push  the  sale  of  the  work,  to  which,  it  will 
appear  in  due  time,  neither  the  Kin?  nor  the  Bishops  had  cod* 
tributed  any  pecuniary  aid.  Here,  tnen,  was  Thtnstal  standing 
b^,  who  of  all  the  rest  had  been  so  conspicuous  as  an  opponent 
imce  1626,  and  it  was  Gt  that  the  unbending  heterodoxy  of  this 
original  enemy  should  now  be  put  to  the  test ;  and  here  was 
Heath,  who  had  recently  gone  over  to  Tunslal's  party.  Henry, 
therefore,  did  what  seemed  to  him  the  best  thing  tnat  could  have 
been  thought  of  in  these  circumstances.  He  amtmanded  these 
two  men  to  sit  down,  and  say  what  they  thought  of  the  Bible  now 
ready.  The  book  was  printed  by  November :  meanwhile  Gardiner 
is  sent  out  of  the  way  to  the  Emperor's  court,  and  Tunstal  and 
Heath  must  apply  to  their  task.  As  Gardiner  and  others  had  de- 
layed Cranmers  first  edition,  and  then  declared  in  the  end  that 
there  were  "  no  heresies  in  it,"  why  examine  the  translation  again  ? 
We  may  reply,  because  of  Crumwell's  execution,  and  because  it  was 
much  better,  dv  way  of  confounding  the  enemy,  to  make  these 
c^qwnents  speak  ouL  They  took  time,  till  the  year  to  which  the 
book  belongs  was  ended,  or  the  26th  of  Marcl^  and  then  out  it 
came  with  a  title  still  more  pompous,  declaring  the  fiict  as  now 
■tated. 

"  'ITte  Byble  in  Englishe  of  the  largest  and  greatest  vo/ums, 
auctortfed  and  apnTUed  by  the  commandemente  of  our  moost  re- 
doubted  Prynee  and  aoveraygne  Lorde  Kynge  Henry  the  Till., 
supreme  heade  of  this  his  churche  and  realme  of  Eoglande :  to 
be  frequented  and  used  in  every  churche  in  this  his  sayd  realme, 
accordyoge  to  the  tenour  of  hia  former  injunctions  giuen  in  that 
beliaUe.    **  Omtmiw  ana  psruted  at  the  evmmauudmfit  of  the 
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Kyng^B  Hf(;hnes,  hf  the  ryghte  revermdefatken  in  Ood  Cuth 
b«rt  Bysshop  of  Duresme,  and  Nicolaa  Biaahop  of  Rochortar. 
Plotted  by  Edward  Whitchurch.  Cum  priuile^o  ad  imprimei^ 
dum  solum.  1641."  The  Colophoa — "The  end  of  the  N«ir 
Testament  and  of  the  whole  Byble  Fyaieahed  in  November  154U)," 
though  not  published  till  1541. 

This  was  in  truth  another  triumph  over  the  enemy,  <»ie  of  rant 
grievoua  annoyance  to  Master  Gardiner ;  and  this  he  will  not  fitU 
to  discover  on  the  firat  occasion  in  which  be  cao  find  hia  brathriK 
Maembled,  after  his  return  from  abroad.  Smne  pocn-  petty  apits 
was  indeed  already  diacoverable.  The  reader  will  rMoIlect  of  th« 
homage  falsely  imputed  to  Henry,  by  an  engraved  frontiapiece  to 
the  three  last  Biblea ;  in  whidi  Crumwell  and  Cranmer  are  repr*- 
sented  at  full  length,  above,  as  receiving  the  Bible  from  the  King, 
and  below,  as  giving  it  to  the  people.  At  the  feet  of  each  figure^ 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  his  shield  or  coat  of  arms.  The  froo- 
tiepiece,  esteemed  a  treasure  of  its  kind,  must  not  be  thnnn 
away.  But  the  arms  of  Crumwell  are  now  emsed  I  Still  tb«ra 
stands  the  figure  intended  for  him,  and  so  it  continued  to  do, 
throughout  seven  editions  1  That  is,  three  of  them  with  his 
shield  and  four  without.  But  if  this  was  the  first  with  the  ahidd 
erased,  it  was  the  first  also  with  Tunstal's  name,  and  ths  figure 
of  Crumwell,  now  so  well  known,  standing  by.  And  ia  8atU  eUao 
among  the  Prophets  ?  might  not  the  pe<^le  have  exclaimed,  and 
perhaps  did ;  though  we  have  yet  to  near  again  of  Tunstal  and 
Heath's  feigned  obedience.  There  had  been  no  time  left  for  them 
to  alter  the  translation.  The  book  waa  laid  before  them,  no  doubt, 
as  it  had  come  from  the  preaa.  A  title  waa  wanting  to  suit  the  mo- 
ment, and  Henry,  now  his  own  Vicar-general,  commanded  the  prea- 
ent  one.     It  will  make  way  for  two  other  editions  from  Cranmer, 

In  addition  to  these  four  Bibles,  it  is  said  that  there  was  a  fifth, 
and  in  five  volumes  as  small  as  sextodecimo,  printed  by  R«draan ; 
but,  at  all  events,  there  was  a  New  Testament  in  quarto,  with 
Erasmus  and  Tyndale  in  parallel  columns.  Thus  amidst  tdl  ths 
turmoil,  and  in  spite  of  foes,  the  caiiae  went  fijrward,  and  MiB 
from  conquering  to  coaqoer. 


SECTION   IV. 

zuxoPBiH  Fow«M  VESoina  TO  BOsTiUTT — thb  thibd  LUtsi  BTBLE,  wm 
nrBnju.'s  XAMB,  Bi  coMiuai) — ths  foubth,  m  lur,  with  CKAiniEB'a  aAiiB 

EZFBSSE    or    TBESE    1.&R0B    UBSEETAKDiaa THE    MEMORABLE    niOFBIETOR, 

ABTHDHT   MASLBS TBI   riFTH   OBEAT    BIBLB,   WTTK    TtTMSTAL's    MAKE TRS 

BIXTB,  WITH  CBAHMEB's   HAXE — OASDIRBR   BBTUBBBD,  10  Wimx  THS  nOO- 

KS3S  irow  kade  dubsni  his  absercb. 

After  the  &U  of  CninnnU,  after  the  myvl  marriage  of  hut 
year,  and  «Mne  degne  of  amwaUB  intncouiM  eonuaencad  b** 
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tWMB  the  Empeior  and  BeDry ;  the  Norfolk,  Gardioer,  and  Tuo- 
atal  party  may  be  coaaidered  as  at  the  height  of  their  power ;  so 
that  whatever  shall  take  place  with  regard  to  the  priotiag  ot 
publication  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  becomes  the  more  remarkable, 
and  especially  when  viewed  ia  conaectioD  with  civil  affairs. 

Although  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation  was  now  so  crushed, 
or  sunk,  under  the  despotic  sway  of  her  King,  in  the  month  of 
April  an  inconsiderable  rebellion  broke  out  in  Yorkshire,  but  it 
was  soon  suppressed,  and  the  leader.  Sir  John  Neville,  with  sev- 
eral other  gentlemen,  put  to  death.  This  rising  having  excited 
fresh  fear  respecting  the  influence  or  intrigues  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
"  the  Lady  of  Sarum,"  or  Countess  of  Salisbury,  his  aged  mother, 
the  last  of  the  Plant^enets,  on  the  27th  of  May,  was  beheaded  in 
the  Tower.  Though  in  her  seventieth  year,  owing  to  her  bold 
resistance  of  the  sentence,  and  the  bunglmg  barbarity  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner, every  spectator  must  have  be^  horrified. 

At  this  period,  sul  the  powers  of  Europe,  but  ill  at  ease,  were  once 
more  verging  towards  a  state  of  open  war.  No  man,  however, 
could  have  divined,  bow  all  the  parties  would  ultimately  arrange 
themselves  into  two  hostile  bands ;  and  we  shall  have  to  wait  till 
the  spring  of  1M3  before  they  have  assumed  their  respective  and 
memorable  positions.  We  refer  not  to  Ei^land  and  Scotland 
only,  or  to  France  and  Spain,  but  also  to  Germany,  Italy,  and 
even  the  Grand  Turk. 

Considerable  interest  belong  to  this  year,  as  being  the  last  in 
which  Bibles  were  printed  under  the  present  reign,  even  though 
Henry  had  still  five  years  to  live.  By  his  "commandment"  both 
Tunstal  and  Heath  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  translation,  and 
in  an  edition  certainly  finished  in  November  last.  It  may  there- 
fore be  presumed  that  the  order  to  look  over  it,  had  come  after  the 
book  was  finished  at  press,  since  it  did  not  appear  before  the  25th 
of  March  this  year.    But  this  would  not  suffice  for  1641. 

By  the  end  of  May  another  edition  was  ready  by  Cranmer,  thus 
proving  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  version  was  [irecisely 
the  same  throughout,  whether  nia  name,  or  that  of  its  ancient  foe, 
Tunstal,  was  a&xed.  This  edition,  as  if  marked  out  for  observa- 
tion, is  particularly  dated  in  red  on  the  title  page,  as  well  as  in 
black  at  the  end. 

"  77^  Byble  in  Englysh,  that  is  to  saye  ^e  content  of  all  tke 
holy  Sctypture,  both  of  tke  olde  and  newe  Testament,  with  a  pro- 
ioge  thereinto  made  by  the  reuerende  father  in  Qod,  Tkomaa 
archebyshop  of  CatUorhuiy.  ^  This  ia  ike  Byble  appoynted  to 
the  use  of  the  Churches,  Printed  by  Edwarde  Whitchurch.  Cum 
priuilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.  Finished  tke  xxtriii  daye  of 
Maye,  Anno  domini  mdxli."  The  Colophon  is — "The  ende  of 
the  newe  Testament :  and  of  the  wh<Je  Byble,  Fynysshed  in  May 
HCCCCcxLi.  a  dno  facto  est  islud." 

Here  then  was  not  less  than  the  fifUi  folio  Bible  coraj^eted,  in 
the  short  space  of  less  than  two  years.  Nay,  four  have  Men  com- 
pleted in  tnirteeo  mtmUu  1    We  have  before  us  therefore,  unquee- 
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dtnably,  a  ina^Diflcent  undertakinf.  Heaiu  mtMt  be  taken  ftr 
the  disposal  of  these  rolumes,  and  provision  for  thii  end  may  well 
be  maae  by  those  who  had  been  at  na  expense,  should  they  possess 
any  influence.  We  dismiss,  at  present,  the  expense  of  all  other 
editions,  and  taking  up  those  only  in  which  we  find  the  nsmes  of 
Grafton  or  Whitchurch,  partners  in  business  as  the  printers ;  IrtHQ 
that  first  edition  which  was  imported  by  them  in  1637  down  to 
only  the  present  moment,  we  have  six  editions.  The  impressions 
thrown  off  have  been  rated  at  from  1500  to  2600  copies ;  so  that 
if  we  take  the  medium,  here  were  twelve  thousand  volumes.  We 
now  know,  from  Grafton  himself,  that  £500  had  been  embarked 
by  him  in  (hejirst  edition,  given  to  Britain  ;  but  those  that  fol- 
lowed after,  were  still  finer  books.  Granting  therefore  that  there 
had  been  here  a  sum  of  no  more  than  £3000  incurred,  though 
there  must  have  been  more,  this,  according  to  the  value  of  money 
in  our  day,  was  equal  to  forty,  if  not  forty-fire  thousand  pounds ! 

The  memorable  edition  of  1537,  and  that  chiedv  printed  in 
Paris  and  finished  in  Loadon  in  1639,  are  not  to  be  forgotten ; 
bat  we  now  only  look  to  those  volumes  to  which  the  brief  of  the 
Kmg  on  the  7tn  of  May  last  year,  and  the  names  of  Cranmer 
iLoA  Tu?t3tal  on  the  title-page  direct  us,  or  four  editions.  These, 
according  to  our  very  moderate  calculation,  involved  £2000  in  ad- 
vance, or  equal  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  now. 

The  tale  of  these  large  volumes,  so  long  loosely  styled  "Cran- 
mer's  Bibles,"  must  now  no  longer  he  neglected,  lest  the  noble  pro- 
prietor, though  to  us  hitherto  Uttle  more  than  an  unknown  private 
gentleman,  should  be,  as  he  said  himself,  undone  forever.  It  was 
a  crisis,  in  the  finest  keeping  with  our  entire  history,  There  was 
no  application  about  to  oe  made  by  him  to  Government,  for  any 
pecuniary  aid,  and  fer  leas  to  Henry  Till,  personally  ;  but  it  was 
at  least  proper  that  his  Privy  Council  should  be  reminded  of  thei' 
royal  Master's  imperative  injunctions  of  May  1540  ;  and  so  the_ 
were  in  prospect  of  Cranmers  last  impression. 

After  the  death  of  Crumwell,  Henry's  Council  was  divided  into 
two  separate  sections ;  of  which  one  sat  ia  London,  the  other  was 
with  the  Ring ;  and,  what  is  curious  enough,  then,  for  the  first 
time  we  have  regular  minutes  of  his  Privy  Council  It  is  from 
this  source,  the  most  authentic  of  all  others,  that  we  hear  more 
particularly  of  that  worthy  citizen,  Anthony  Marler.  Strange ! 
that  for  three  hundred  years  he  should  have  been  overshadowed, 
by  the  King  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Primate  on  the  other ;  but 
they  are  now  both  certainly  here  present,  to  witness  for  themselves, 
and  to  be  orershadowed  in  their  turn.  Thus  it  is  that  "  time  un- 
veils truth." 

Minvtea  of  the  Privy  Council :  at  Qreenmch  26  April,  3S  of 
Btnry  VIlL,  that  is  1641,  "  It  was  agreed  that  Anthony  Haler 
of  London,  merchant,  might  sell  the  bibles  of  the  Great  ffible  on- 
bound  for  zs.  sterling,  (equal  to  £7,  10s.,)  and  bound,  being 
■  trimmed  with  bullyoos  for  xii  s.  sterling ;"  or  equal  to  £9.  What 
then  must  have  been  the  cost  <A  that  ^endid  iUonumUed  vopy. 
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priotod  on  velluin,  wbicfa  he  had  preeented  to  the  Kin^?  But 
once  more. 

Aid.  at  Or«mwieh,  1  May.  "  Whereas  Anthony  Harler  of 
London,  merchant,  pnt  ap  a  supplication  to  the  foresaid  Council, 
in  manner  follouriD^." — "Whereas  it  hath  pleased  you,  for  the 
commonwealth  to  take  no  small  pains  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
price  of  my  books  ;  most  humbly  1  beseech  the  same,  to  have  in 
consideration,  that  unless  I  have,  by  the  mean  of  proclamation, 
some  char^  or  commission  that  every  church,  not  already  pro- 
vided of  one  Bible,  shall,  according  to  the  King's  Highness'  former 
injunctions  given  in  that  behalf,  (7th  May  1640,}  provide  them 
with  a  Bible  of  the  largest  volume,  by  a  day  to  be  prefixed  and 
appointed,  as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient  by  your  wisdoms, 
my  great  suit  that  1  have  made  herein  is  not  only  frustrate  and 
vMd,  but  also,  beii^  charged  as  I  am  with  an  importune  sum 
(tronbleeome  number)  of  the  said  bo^ks  now  lying  on  my  hands, 
am  undone  forever.  And  therefore  trusting  to  the  merciful  con- 
sideration of  your  high  wisdoms,  I  humbly  desire  to  obtain  the 
same  commission,  or  some  other  commandment,  and  I,  with  all 
mine,"  &c. 

Now,  in  reply  to  ihia  application,  we  have  not  one  word  from 
his  Uajesty,  then  presiding,  from  Cranmer,  then  present,  or  from 
any  other,  as  to  any  advance  of  money ;  nor  indeed  any  other 
mode  of  relief  exc^  that  which  was  so  reasonably  requested^ 
Therefore,  "  It  was  agreed  that  there  shall  be  another  proclama- 
tion made,  and  that  the  day  to  be  limited  for  the  having  of  the 
said  book  shall  be  Hallowmaase,"  or  Ist  November.  Only  five 
days,  therefore,  were  allowed  to  pass,  when  there  was  issued  — 

"  A  proclamation  by  the  King's  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his 
Council,  for  the  Bible  to  be  had  in  every  church,  d&c,  devised  the 
sixth  day  of  May,  the  33d  year  of  the  King's  reign" — ^That  is, 
Friday,  6th  May,  1541. 

This  proclamation,  after  referring  to  the  former  injunctions, 
goes  on :—"  Notwithstanding  many  towns  and  parishes  within 
this  his  realm  have  neglected  their  duties— whereof  his  Highness 
marvelleth  not  a  little — and  minding  the  former  gracious  injunc- 
tions, doth  straitly  charge  and  command  that  the  curates  and  pa- 
rishioners of  every  town  and  parish  not  having  already  provided, 
shall,  on  this  side  of  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  (1st  Nov.)  next  coming, 
buy  and  provide  Bibles  of  the  largest  volume,  and  cause  the  same 
to  be  set  up  and  fixed  io  every  of  the  said  parish  churches,  there 
to  be  uaed  according  to  the  former  injunctions — on  pain,  that  the 
curate  and  inhabitants  of  the  parish  <h:  town  shall  forfeit  to  the 
King  forty  shillings  (equal  to  £30)  for  every  month  after  the  said 
feast,  that  they  lack  or  want  the  said  Bible — one  half  to  the  King, 
and  the  other  half  to  him  or  them  that  first  inform  the  King's 
CoanciL  That  the  aellers  shall  not  take  for  the  Bible  unbound 
above  ten  shillings,  or  if  bound  and  claspod  above  twelve  shillings, 
tain  of  fotir  ^illingi,  (£3,)  one  half  to  the  King,  and  the  other 
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This  I1III31  have  so  far  brighteaed  the  prospect  of  our  patriotic 
proprietor,  as  we  shall  find  anoilier  edition  of  the  Great  Bible  soon 
ready  for  publication,  proceeding  from  the  same  quarter,  nay,  and 
another  still,  before  the  year  is  done  !  But  in  the  meanwhile  it  b 
now  evident,  that  sa  far  from  Henry  VIII.  being  at  any  expense 
for  the  Bibles  aheady  printed  by  Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  aa  some 
have  unwarrantably  affirmed,  the  King  was  now  rather  in  the 
way  of  making  a  httle  money,  by  publications  in  which  be  had 
no  pecuniary  concern !  At  least  every  fine  would  bring  him  £1, 
for  a  book  which  would  have  cost  no  more  than  10b.  ;  or  in  other 
words,  the  value  of  £15,  for  an  article  at  £7,  10b.  But  if  tlie  pur- 
chase had  been  neglected  two  months,  then  his  Majesty  would 
have  £30 ;  if  three,  £45 !  While,  on  the  other  hand,  for  every 
overcharge  he  waa  to  receive  two  shillings,  or  equal  to  thirty. 

But  besides  this  proclamation,  in  five  days  more,  or  Wednesday, 
11th  May,  came  a  letter  from  no  other  than  Edmutid  Bonner, 
Bishop  of  London,  (still  obsequiously  so  far  playing  the  hypocrite,) 
for  the  execution  of  the  King's  orders,  addressed  to  his  Archdea- 
con; and  so  eager  must  he  appear  to  secure  the  royal  favor,  dial 
in  September  iie  also  put  forth  an  "Admonition  to  all  readers  of 
this  Bible  in  the  English  tongue" — "  Evermore  foreseeing  that  no 
exposition  be  made  thereupon,  otherwise  than  it  is  declared  in  the 
book  itself-^that  no  reading  be  used  in  the  time  of  divine  service 
— or,  finally,  tliat  no  man  justly  may  reckon  himself  to  be  offended 
thereby,  or  lake  occasion  to  grudge  or  malign  thereat." 

The  reading  of  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures,  however,  it  must  ever  be 
borne  in  mind,  had  now  been  a  practice,  not  in  London  merely, 
but  throughout  England,  and  for  fifteen  years ;  to  what  extent, 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  as  we  have  long  seen,  many 
of  Henry's  subjects  had  truly  not  waited  for  his  poor  permission, 
whether  to  read  or  to  hear ;  and  in  many  a  corner,  far  and  near, 
there  were  those  who  knew  far  more  of  Chiislianity,  and  to  betlei 
purpose,  than  did  any  of  the  members  of  Government.  Even  five 
years  ago,  the  late  Edward  Pox,  of  Hereford,  a  rara  avia  among 
the  Bishops,  had  boldly  told  his  brethren  as  much,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly no  mare  than  the  truth.  On  the  return  of  Bonner  from 
Paris,  where  he  had  pretended  great  zeal  for  the  Scriptures,  to 
please  Grumwell ;  and  immediately  afler  the  King's  brief  in  1610, 
to  please  both,  this  consummate  hypocrite  had  set  up  six  Bibles  in 
St.  Paul's  for  public  reading.  The  result  at  once  proved,  how  far 
the  people  were  ahead  of  these  official  men.  They  came  instantly 
and  generally  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read.  Such  as  could  read 
with  a  dear  voice  often  had  great  numbers  round  them.  Many 
set  their  children  to  school,  and  carried  them  to  Si.  PauTs  to 
hear.  It  was,  however,  not  long  before  the  language  of  our  Sav- 
iour himself — "  Drink  ye  ail  of  it,"  struck  them,  and  very  natu- 
rally led  to  discussion.  The  complaints  of  some,  in  lack  of  argu- 
ment, of  which  the  adverse  party  took  care  to  avail  themselves, 
were  dexterously  conveyed  to  the  King.  In  their  eyes,  this  read* 
ing  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  people,  and  hearing  them  read  io 
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public,  was  a  sore  evil ;  and  an  opportunity  must  be  sou^t  and 
seized  for  putting  it  down.  Crumwell,  the  terror  of  the  Bishops, 
was  gone ;  and  Gardioer  is  out  of  the  country ;  bat  Bonner,  though 
always  talse  at  heart,  muat  still  dissemble :  nay,  moreover,  here 
actually  come  Tunstal  and  Heath  once  more,  and  with  another 
edition  of  the  ^reat  Bible,  in  November ! 

"  The  Byble  in  Englyshe  of  the  largest  and  great«s(  volume, 
auclorysed  and  apoynted  by  the  commandemente  of  our  raoost 
redoubted  Prynce  and  soueray^ne  Lorde,  Kynge  Henrye  the 
VIII.,  supreme  headeq/'(Aw  his  Church  anff  rea^j/ieo/Euglande: 
to  be  frequented  and  used  in  every  Ckttrche  win  this  his  sayd 
reatme,  accordyng  to  the  tenour  of  his  former  /rtjunclions  giuen 
in  that  behalfe.  ^Oversene  and  perused  at  the  commaundmSt  of 
the  Kynges  Highnes,  by  the  ryghte  reverends  fathers  in  Qod, 
Cuthbert  bysshop  of  Duresme,  and  Nicolas  bysshop  of  Rochester. 
Printed  by  Rychard  Grafton,  1541."  The  colophon  is — "The 
ende  of  the  newe.  Testament  and  of  the  whole  Byble.  Fynyshed 
in  November,  Anno  mcccccxlj." 

Nor  would  even  this  suffice.  Anthony  Marler,  the  only  pay- 
master aa  yet  named,  or  to  be  named,  is  still  ready  to  proceed ; 
and  a  final  edition  was  completed  before  this  year  was  done.  It 
had  been  going  on  at  press  with  other  editions ;  and,  it  is  curious 
enoi^h,^ro/nla8t  year,  but  it  was  not  finished  till  the  close  of  the 
present;  at  the  same  time,  it  may  have  been  only  nine  months  in 
the  press,  as  their  year  extended  to  the  25th  of  March.  Cranmer 
was  not  to  be  outdone  by  these  two  Bishops,  and,  therefore,  as  in 
May  last,  so  he  now  follows  them  up  immediately  with  his  usual 
title,  and  an  emphatic  colophon,  as  if  he  bad  been  in  wonder  at 
the  compliance  of  Tunstal  and  Heath. 

"  The  Byble  in  Englishe,  that  is  to  saye,  the  coatent  of  all  the 
Aoly  scryptare  both  of  the  olde  and  newe  testament,  with  apraloge 
thereinto,  made  by  the  revereode  Father  in  Qod,  Thomas  arche- 
bisehop  of  Caiiiorba^y.  •"  This  Is  the  Byble  appoynted  to  the 
use  of  the  Churches.  •'Printed  by  Rycharde  Grafton.  Cum 
priuilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.     An.  do.  md»l."     The  colo- 

Ehon,  is — "The  ende  of  the  Newe  Testament,  and  of  the  whole 
lible,  Finysshed  in  December  mcccccxli.  A  domino  factum 
est  istud.     This  is  the  Lordes  doynge." 

And  thus  ended  the  year ;  so  that  we  have  four  of  these  laree 
folios  dated  in  1541.  It  was  certainly  a  strange  movement  on  the 
part  of  Henry  Till.,  and  one  which  must  have  taken  many  by 
surprise,  for  him  first  to  send  Gardiner  off  to  Gennany,  and  then, 
as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  command  his  friends,  Tunstal  and  Heath, 
to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Bible,  to  which  Cranmer  had 
bowed  ;  and  then  also  to  place  their  names  in  the  title  pa^e,  in 
token  of  their  full  approbation— a  translation  almost  verbally  the 
same  io  the  New  Testament,  which  the  King  himself,  and  Wolsey 
had  first  denounced,  and  Tunstal  after  them,  consigned  again  and 
again  to  the  flantes  !  Such,  however,  was  the  fact.  The  under- 
taking iras  not  to  be  denounced,  even  though  Crumwell,  now 
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rated  as  a  heretic  and  a  traitor,  had  imported  the  types,  aad 
pushed  forward  the  printing,  not  only  of  these,  but  of  other 
editions. . 

But  lo !  here  is  Stephen  Gardiner,  returned  la  October,  and  gone 
-direct  to  the  King  from  Charles  T.  With  what  surprise  must  he 
have  beheld  the  progress  made  I  On  going  abroad,  his  party 
reigned  triumphant ;  it  was  now  in  di^ace,  and  the  ^ueen, 
whose  marriage  he  had  fostered,  is  about  to  ascend  the  scaffold, 
having  been  charged  with  infidelity  to  the  King.  But,  especially, 
if  he  bad  not  b^n  informed,  with  what  feelings  must  be  have 
gazed  on  the  names  of  TunsUl  and  Heath  in  the  very  title-page 
of  these  Bibles ! 

Tunslal  was  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  appears  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  softened  with  his  years ;  Gardiner  uevw 
was ;  and  now,  though  of  these  voluiaes  there  were  eight  editions 
in  regular  series,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  which  had  received 
Henry's  approval,  and  two  of  iLese  carried  the  obsequious,  but 
well-known  attestation  of  Tuustaland  Heath;  still  this  Bishop  of 
Winchester  stood  resolved  to  put  forth  all  his  strength,  in  the  way 
of  cunning  sophistry,  against  the  translation  thus  acknowledged, 
and  now  readmg  in  public,  in  so  many  places.  Certainly  he  had 
owned  to  the  King  before,  that  there  were  "  no  heresies  in  it." 
But  another  Parliament  is  summoned,  aod  another  Convocation, 
where  Gardiner  anticipated  that  he  might  even  yet  work  WOD- 
drously.  Let  him  try ;  that  he  himselil  and  his  brethren  may 
come  to  their  greatest  humiliation,  and  to  their  final  discomfiture 
as  a  CoDTOcaUoD. 


SECTION    T. 

nm  BHBMT  OR  THE  RACI— PARLUMEirr  OFEKGD — TRB  FIFTH  QirEEH  EXBCVTBD 
— .CranOCLTION    KBT TBB     bole    HITKODDCRD     TBERB    for     DHCIIBSHMr     AT 

i.AflT — snrauLAit  DiaFi.AT— oabdiheb's  obard  effort  ir  opfositkm — cba«- 

MKB  mPOKW   TBI   UHO— PKOOBXSS  OF    THS    TRUTH   IX   RMDLARD. 

By  this  year,  such  had  been  the  progtess  made  in  the  cause  of 
Divine  Truth,  that  the  imaginatious  of  its  enemies  were  hterally 
put  to  the  rack.  Oppose  they  must ;  but  how  to  proceed,  was  a 
problem  not  of  easy  solution.  Upon  his  second  return  from  the 
Continent,  in  Octol>er  last,  Gardiner  had  found  far  greater  occasioa 
for  regret,  than  he  bad  done  even  before,  in  September  1638.  Then, 
he  could  step  iuto  his  fiery  chariot,  and  bring  Lambert  to  the  stake ; 
he  and  Norfolk  had  been  worming  themselves  into  royal  favor  ever 
after  ;  and  upon  setting  otf  for  the  imperial  Court,  in  November 
1640,  whether  he  should  there  fully  succeed  or  not,  everything  at 
home  seemed  to  promise  other,  and,  as  he  thought,  better  days; 
now  that  Crumwell  was  gone,  aad  hia  MaJMty  so  delighted  wiUl 
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the  dHeeo  which  had  been  furnithed  to  him  by  the  old  karnia^ 
parly.  She  was  their  first  and  ettiy  chrace,  on  whose  sway  de- 
pended aDticipatioas  not  a  few.  But  now,  that  mainstay  had 
fall^ ;  Gardiner'a  friend,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  had  beeu  trembling 
for  his  personal  honors,  if  not  his  life ;  while,  to  crown  all,  that 
pillar  of  strength,  Cuthbert  Tunetal,  had  not  merely  given  way, 
but  his  name  had  been  employed,  by  royal  authority,  as  tbough  ha 
had  personally  gone  over  to  the  other  side.  Still  the  party  must 
rally  once  more.  By  this  lime,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
their  arrows  would  bara  been  expended  and  their  quiver  empty; 
but,  subtle  and  ingenious  in  the  extreme,  their  sophistry  prevailed 
Mice  more.  If  the  peculiar  situatim  of  the  King  be  taken  into 
account,  it  must  appear  surprising  that  they  should  have  been' 
■uccessful  in  swaying  his  mind  now ;  though,  in  the  end,  we  shall 
leave  it  to  the  jaagcoKal  of  the  reader,  whether  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, on  the  port  (h  Henrv,  does  not  carry  very  much  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sTtare,  in  whicn,  when  caught,  the  Bishopof  Winchester, 
from  being  the  most  conspicuous  character,  became  the  most 
ridiculous.  Be  this  as  it  may,  these  men  will  not  stop  till  they 
have  exposed  themselves  to  the  derision  of  posterity ;  and  as  soon 
as  we  have  briefly  disposed  of  the  civil  events  of  the  year,  the  ea- 
tire  scene  will  come  before  us. 

Parliament  having  assembled  on  Monday  the  16th  of  January, 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  loathstmie  and  revolting  affairs  con- 
nected with  the  royal  household.  Among  the  members  present, 
was  to  be  seen  the  son  of  Crumwell,  and  sitting  as  a  Baron ;  so 
strange  were  the  movements  of  our  capricious  Monarch.  Com- 
missioners having  been  appointed  to  examine  the  dueen  once 
more ;  on  the  28m  she  repeated  her  confessions,  though  to  what 
extent  is  not  recorded.  Both  Houses  declared  her  guilty :  and  in 
the  Act  passed,  they  petitioned  the  King,  at  once,  "not  to  be 
troubled,  lest  it  might  shorten  his  life  !"  and  that  the  Q,ueen  and  all 
the  others  attainted, "  might  be  punished  with  death !"  The  bill  was 
passed  by  the  8th  of  February ;  on  Saturday  the  llth,  Henry  gave 
nis  assent ;  and  on  Monday  the  13th,  without  any  regard  to  his 
express  promise  of  merey,  blood  was  shed.  That  inbmous  woman,  ' 
Lady  Rochford,  had  been  an  accomplice ;  and  thus,  she  who  had 
acted  BO  dreadful  a  part  towards  her  own  husband,  and  his  sister 
Anne  Boleyn,  now  righteouely  perished  on  the  same  scaffold  with 
the  Queen,  to  whoee  ruin  she  had  also  contributed.  The  property 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  Howard  fomilv  being  once  secured  in 
bis  Majesty's  Palace  at  Westminster  and  elsewhere,  the  pubtic 
censure  of  such  seventy  led  Henry  to  pardon  those,  whom  Parlia- 
ment in  the  perfection  of  ita  servility  had  condemned  to  death, 
though  some  of  the  parties  were  left  to  linger  long  in  prison. 

Parliament  having  assembled,  the  Convocation  also  met,  Janu- 
ary 20th ;  and  as  it  sat  till  the  29th  of  March,  of  course  it  proved, 
as  usual,  though  only  apparentlj/,  a  critical  period  for  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  After  so  many  storms,  as  all  along  there  had  been  no 
r$al  ditag^i,  so  thare  will  not  be  any  now.    At  the  opening  Bich 
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aid  Cox,  Atchdeacoa  of  Ely,  had  preached  to  the  House,  of  courae 
in  Latin,  and  if  he  had  inteoded  nis  text  to  be  satirical,  he  could 
aot  have  been  more  severe.  It  was  "Vos  estis  sal  lerrte," — "ye 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth !  I" — and  no  doubt  a  very  different  senniHi 
from  that  of  Latimer  six  years  ago. 

After  being  detained  for  some  time  by  the  King's  personal  un- 
happy aflairs  in  Parliament,  these  men  proceeded  to  business  in 
the  Convocation ;  and  at  their  third  session,  on  Friday  the  17th 
of  February,  the  Translation  of  the  Scriptures,  so  often  discussed 
there  without  any  result,  must  once  more  come  before  them. 
The  reader  cannot  have  forrotten  their  former  abortive  attempts, 
and  may  be  the  more  curious  to  observe  what  happened  now. 
They  appear  ever  to  have  been  afraid  to  look  any  farther  than 
the  New  Testament,  and  it  was  of  this  they  felt  most  apprehen- 
sion. Upon  this  day,  however,  Craamer  required  the  bishops  and 
clergy  to  revise  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  so 
successful  had  been  the  votaries  of  the  "  old  learning,"  that  this 
was  done  in  the  King's  name.  It  must  have  been  no  welcome 
proposal  to  the  Archbisht^,  after  he  had  so  fully  committed  him- 
self. However,  as  usual,  he  must  obey ;  and  therefore,  having 
divided  the  volume  into  fourteen  parts,  he  allotted  them  to  fifteen 
"'  '       I,  as'  follow : — 

Matthew to  himieff,  Cranmer  of  Cinteibiuj. 

Mark to  Lengliaut  of  Lincoln. 

Loka to  Oardiiur  of  '"---'---- 


Ths  Act! lo  Heath  of  Rocheatn. 


Cotiiilhuini,  1  and  3   ,  to  Capon  of  Saliiburr. 

Oalatianito  EpheHsna  to  BarUnt  of  St.  DsTid'i. 

Tbeaaatonianti,  I  and  3  to  Bd!  o(  Worceiter. 

Timothy  to  Philenioa  .  to  Parfea  of  SL  Aaa^. 

Peter,  I  and  3    ...  to  Holgatt  of  Llandaff. 

Hebrewa to  Stfp  of  Hereford. 

Jtxaxt  to  Juda    ...  to  TUrJfry  of  Weatmiiutei, 

BcTelalion     ....  to  Waitman  of  GIgrter  and  Chanibtr  of  Petortxno. 

Here,  let  it  be  observed,  were  two  notable  and  curious  omiBsions. 
What  had  became  of  T^nstal  and  Bonner — the  former  once  so 
outrageously  zealous  against  the  Scriptures  in  London ;  the  lat-  ' 
ter  as  much  »ofor  them  while  in  Paris?  Tunstal  having  but  re- 
cently committed  himself  to  two  editions  of  the  Bible,  by  express 
commandment  from  the  King,  must  have  either  declined,  or, 
with  hia  characteristic  "  silliness,"  perhaps  expected  to  "  oversee" 
once  more  the  wished-for  revival.  Bonner,  though  a  canonist  and 
wily  politician,  was  very  probably  no  scholar ;  or,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, John  Stokesly,  would  have  no  connection  with  the  anair. 

At  their  sixth  meeting  Gardiner  came  forward,  therefore,  with 
the  fruit  of  his  own  counsel,  and  made  a  proposal  perfectly  char- 
acteristic, which  he  was  sure  to  carry  triumphantly  within  the 
Convocation.  It  was  at  beet  a  puerile  design,  and  to  us  now,  a 
most  contemptible  one,  with  a  view  (o  keep  Uie  people  of  England 
in  theii  ancient  ignorance.    He  then  read  a  Uat  of  not  fewer  than 
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one  hundred  and  two  iMtin  worda,  that  "  for  their  genuine  and 
native  meaning,  and  for  the  majesty  of  the  matter  in  them  con- 
tained," might  be  retained  in  t)ie  English  translation,  or  be  fitly 
JStifflisked  with  the  least  alteration.  For  the  sake  of  illnstraticm, 
only  a  slight  specimen  will  be  sufficient. 

"Ecclesia,  pcenitentia,  ponti/ex,  olacauata  (so  in  the  record) 
idiola,  baptizare,  aacramentum,  aimulacrum,  confileor  libi  Pater, 
pants,  prtBpositionis,  benedictio,  saiiafactw,  peccator,  episcoptts, 
cisera,  zizania,  confessio,  pascha,  hostia." 

The  bearing  of  the  entire  list  is  very  apparent.  Gardiner,  in- 
deed, had  talked  of  "  majesty"  in  the  words,  but  (here  was  some- 
thing else  than  majesty  in  view.  "Witness."  says  old  Fuller, 
"  the  word  'penance,'  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  sound,  con- 
trary to  the  original  sense  thereof  was  a  magazine  of  will  wor- 
ffhip,  and  brought  in  much  gain  to  the  priests,  who  were  desirous 
to  keep  that  word,  because  that  word  kept  them." 

Cranroer,  however,  being  now  at  his  post,  and  retaining  influ- 
ence with  hia  Majesty,  although  he  had  once  more  dealt  out  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  among  his  fellows,  soon  observed, 
from  their  discussions,  what  would  be  the  result;  and  therefore 
determined  to  wait  upon  Henry,  and  inform  him  how  matters 
went.  The  Bishops,  therefore,  were  now  relieved  from  their  sev- 
eral tasks,  and  they  were,  moreover,  no  more  to  be  consulted  on 
the  subject !  They  must  be  overruled,  to  a  man,  ^hough  in  Con- 
vocation assembled.  After  enlermg  the  House,  on  Friday  the  10th 
of  March,  Cranmer  informed  his  brethren  "  that  it  was  the  King's 
will  and  pleasure,  that  the  translation  both  of  the  old  and  the 
New  Testament,  should  be  examined  by  both  Universities .'"  In 
vain  did  the  House  oppose,  and  in  vain  protest ;  for  ait  the  Bishops 
present  did  so,  with  only  two  exceptions,  viz.,  Goodrich  of  Ely, 
and  Barlow  of  Sl  Davids.  Cranmer,  who  saw  that  his  brethren 
only  desired  lo  get  lid  of  the  translation  altogether,  then  finally 
told  them  that  he  "  would  stick  close  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  King  his  Master,  and  that  the  Universities  should  examine 
the  translation."  This,  however,  after  all  turned  out  as  though 
it  had  been  simply  an  expedient  adopted  for  putting  an  end  to  liie 
foolish  prqKMal  of  submitting  the  Word  of  God  to  the  revision  of 
any  such  men ;  for  even  the  Universities  were  never  consulted ! ! 

To  have  ruined  Marler,  the  worthy  member  of  the  Haber- 
dasher's Company,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Convocation,  would  have 
heen  quite  an  achievement ;  but  Anthony's  precious  property  was 
now  safe,  and  it  seems  that  something  more  must  instantly  be 
said  respecting  it.  It  is  singular  that  forty-eiffht  hours  were  not 
allowed  to  pass  away !  Cranmer  must  have  immediately  in- 
formed the  King  of  his  final  reply ;  and  now,  so  far  from  looking 
lo  any  University,  out  came  the  following  authoritative  commu- 
nication, dated  on  (Sunday)  the  12Ui  of  March  1642 ;  thus  very- 
fying  the  old  proverb — "  the  better  day,  the  better  deed." 

"Henry  the  Eighth,  dec — To  all  Printers  of  books  within  thia 
reahn,  to  all  our  Officers,  Ministers,  and  Subjects,  these  our  Let- 
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ten,  hieaiiag  or  seeing,  greetio;.  We  let  70U  wit,  thai  we,  far 
oertain  cau«eB  coovenient,  of  mir  Grace  Bpedai,  have  given  and 
granted  to  our  well-beloved  subject,  Ajttkiny  MarUr,  citizen  and 
Haberdasher  of  our  city  of  Lonaoo,  only  to  print  the  BAle  ht  Mir 
English  tongue,  autboriaed  by  ua,  himself  or  assigns.  And  we 
c<xnniand  that  no  manoer  of  persons  within  these  our  dominions 
shall  print  the  said  Bible,  or  any  part  thereof,  within  the  apace  of 
four  years  next  ensuing  the  printing  0/  the  said  bwk  by  tmr 
Mud  subject  or  hia  assigna.  And  further,  we  will  and  command 
our  true  subjects  and  all  etrangera,  that  none  presume  to  print 
the  said  work,  or  break  this  our  commandment  and  privilege  as 
they  intend  eschewe  our  punishment  and  high  diapleaaure.  Wit- 
ness ourself  at  Westminster  the  xii  day  of  March.  Per  frreve  de 
privaio  sigUln.     1542." 

As  there  were  no  more  fcdio  Bihlea  printed  in  Henry's  reign,  H 
has  oflen  been  supposed  that  this  was  owing  to  the  streugth  of  the 
(^posing  parly ;  but  the  fact  has  aow  been  accounted  for  io  a 
manner  more  s^tisfactwy.  Let  it  only  he  observed  that  by  the 
end  of  last  year,  or  only  four  years  and  four  months  from  Aurust 
1637,  of  Tyndale'e  translation,  aod  based  on  Tyndale's,  there liad 
issued  from  the  press  not  fewer  than  twehe  editions  of  the  entire 
BiUe,  ten  in  folio,  and  two  in  quarto.  And  it  was  well  they  had ; 
they  were  laid  up  in  atore,  like  Joseph's  corn  in  Egypt,  for  the 
next  four  years.  The  impression  oT  each  of  those  Bibles  has 
been  calculated  as  ranging  from  1600  to  2600  copies ;  but  say  that 
.  there  were  2000  copies  on  an  average,  here  were  more  tban  twenty 
thousand  Biblea,  a  most  memorable  fact,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. Many  of  the  copies  which  had  been  printed  since  1639 
may  have  been  yet  for  sale ;  and  Marler,  it  is  evident  was  so  over- 
stocked, that  he  was  afraid  of  ruin  by  hia  outlay.  The  King's 
letters  in  hia  favor  now  extended  his  privilege  to  December  1646, 
unmediately  after  which  we  shall  find  that  Grafton  was  at  woik 
again,  with  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  But  independently 
of  this  ample  supply  in  ftdio  and  quarto,  it  must  ever  be  remem- 
bered that  there  were  many  thousands  of  the  New  Testament 
long  circulated,  and  reading  far  and  wide  throughout  the  country. 
We  shall  take  the  proof  from  one  of  the  best  of  witnesses,  and 
as  il  came  from  the  press  in  London  this  very  year.  An  admirer 
(rf  Latimer's,  who,  in  1626,  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  used 
to  hear  him  preach,  and  George  Stafford  read  lectures,  at  Cam- 
bridge, had  then  received  eertam  impressions  which  were  never  to 
be  erased  from  bis  mind. 

This  youth  was  Thomas  Becon.  Bom  about  1610,  he  was  now 
32,  and  proved,  throughout  Ufe,  mie  of  the  moat  laborious  and  use- 
ful men  of  his  time.  Last  year,  as  well  as  this,  he  had  been  busy 
at  the  press,  even  in  London,  and  had  pubtished  three  small  pieces, 
two  of  which  had,  next  year,  already  reached  a  second  edition. 
In  one  of  these  he  says, — 

"I  think  there  is  no  realm  throughout  Christendom,  that  hath 
n  many  urgent  and  Becesasry  causes  to  gire  thanks  to  Go^  tm 
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w«  £o^ubin«n  have  at  this  preMaL  What  ignoraBce  and  bUnd- 
BBS!  was  in  thia  reahn  concemiog  the  true  ana  Christian  kaowl- 
adge!  How  many  (epeakiog  Ironically)  savoured  Christ  aright! 
How  many  walked  in  the  straight  pathway  of  God's  ordinances  7 
How  many  believed  Christ  to  be  the  alc»ie  Saviour  7  How  many 
trusted  to  itv  saved  only  by  the  meiiu  of  Christ's  death,  and  the 
effusion  of  his  most  precious  blood  ?  How  many  ran  to  (lod  ahHie, 
either  in  their  prosperity  or  adversity?  How  many  amplexed 
Christ  for  their  sufficient  Mediator  and  Advocate  unto  God  the 
Father  7  How  many  felt  the  efficacy  and  power  of  the  true  and 
Christian  faith?  But  now — Christ's  death  is  believed  to  be  a  sai- 
fifiient  sacrifice  for  them  that  are  sancLified.  The  host  Sacbbd 
Bible  is  frbelt  perhittbd  to  be  bead  op  evebt  man  in 
THE  English  tokqve." 


SECTION    TI. 


PABLUIIEIT   OPKRED— THE    COirVOCATIOH,   BAFFLED,   ACEHOWLEDOB    IHIES     TStp 
BILI1T    TO    STAT    THE    FROGBESS    OF     DIVIHE     TKDTH    BY    AFPLTIND    ROW   TO 

PJBLIAHEST PARLUHEKT  DI90BACE9   ITSELF    BI   HALIORABT   BUT   TAIH    0V> 

POfllTlOII — BMMBB     WtTHDBAWH      OB     SEBT     ABBOAS BXTHAOBDTBABT     AB- 

EAflSBMBHT  <»   AU.  TUB    EVBOrSAa  FOWBRS-SIBMBT's   SIXTH   MABBIAOX. 

Parliament  was  assembled  this  year  on  the  22d  of  January, 
and  sat  till  the  12lh  of  May.  The  long-suffering  of  Heaven  with 
such  a  Government,  was,  by  this  time,  eminently  conspicuous  ;  but 
as  the  King  on  the  Throne  had  been  overruled,  and  the  cause  (A 
Divine  Truth  had  hitherto  not  only  baffled  the  Convocation,  but 
laid  it  prostrate ;  so  if  there  were  any  remaining  branch  of  au- 
thority about  to  prove  so  infatuated  as  to  interfere,  it  was  fit  that 
it  should  be  left  to  expose  both  its  folly  and  weakness  to  posterity 
by  so  doing.  Its  interference,  however,  may  be  traced  to  the  in- 
fotuation  and  enmity  of  the  Convocation ;  for  these  being  once 
iniiised  into  Parliament,  there  was  nothing  so  foolish  and  contempt- 
ible, which  they  might  not  entertain  and  even  enact.  The  C(Ht- 
Tocation  as  such,  could  not  of  course,  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
Senate ;  but  its  leading  members  the  Bishops  mi^ht,  being  mem- 
bers also  of  the  Upper  House,  or  Lorda  of  Parhament.  Henoa 
the  consequences. 

In  opposing  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  the 
Convocation  having  so  repeatedly  discovered  itself  lo  be  a  power- 
less body,  and  more  especially  since  the  scene,  or  unceremoaious 
treatment  of  last  year ;  it  had  now  seemed  to  the  Bishops  that 
tmly  one  mode  of  attack  remained.  It  was  their  forlorn  bofw. 
They  must  admit,  and  now,  in  effect,  acknowledged  their  own  in- 
^dency,  as  a  body,  by  introducing  the  subject  into  Parliamrat  \ 
*>  •  thev  will  try  what  could  be  accomplished  there.     Providen- 
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tially,  however,  by  this  time  lyndal^s  tranelation  had  been  printed 
under  other  names,  such  as  Matthew,  Taverner,  Cranmer,  Tim- 
stal,  and  Heath ;  for  this  translation  having  been  retained  in  aU 
the  Englldh  Bibles,  with  very  little  variation,  it  was  now  impossi- 
ble to  reach  i(.  It  so  happened,  too,  that  there  were,  by  this  time, 
various  editions  of  the  Bible  printed  without  note  and  comment- 
Marler'a  editions,  as  well  as  others,  were  of  this  character,  and, 
backed  by  the  stem  authority  of  the  King,  there  was  no  possibilitv 
of'touching  any  of  ihem.  To  show,  however,  to  what  a  low  pitch 
the  miserable  spite  of  the  enemy  was  now  reiduced,  as  well  as  to 
display  the  servility  of  Parliament,  now  become  proverbial,  an  Act 
was  introduced  which  was  actually  entitled — "An  Act  for  the 
advancement  of  true  Religion  !" — and  what  were  its  provisions, 
nearly  ten  years  after  Henry  had  declared  himself  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  seventeen  years  after  the  New  Testament 
had  been  introduced  into  our  native  land  f 

The  name  of  7ynd<de  was  the  rallying  point,  and,  in  effect,  the 
English  Parliament  must  now  furnish  their  tribute  to  his  memory 
and  talents.  Upon  setting  off,  by  this  Act  Au  translation  was 
branded  and  condemned  aa "crafty,  false, and uninief  although 
the  translation  actually  reading  in  the  churches !  though  the  trans- 
lation which  Tunstal  had  been  constrained  to  sanction  !  though 
the  translation  which  had  been  read  with  avidity  since  1526,  and 
that  to  which  the  people  had  discovered  such  attachment  as  to 
perish  at  the  stake,  sooner  than  abandon  it !  Parliament  durst 
not  condemn  the  Bibles  to  which  the  names  of  Taverner  or  Cran- 
mer or  Tunstal  had  been  affixed,  nor  even  that  of  Matthew  by 
name*;  becauBe  this  last  had  been  so  pointedly  sanctioned  by 
his  Majesty,  and  it  had  prepared  the  way  for  all  that  followed ! 
But,  once  more  roused  by  the  name  of  Tyndale,  it  was  then 
enacted, — 

"  That  all  manner  of  hooks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in 
English,  of  this  tranelation,  should,  by  authority  of  this  Act, 
clearly  and  utterly  he  abolished  and  extinguished,  and  forbidden 
to  be  kept  and  used  in  this  realm,  or  elsewhere,  in  any  of  the 
King's  dominions."  But  it  was  provided,  "  that  the  Bibles  and 
New  Testaments  in  English,  not  being  of  Tyndale'e  translations, 
should  stand  in  force,  and  not  be  comprised  in  this  abolition  or  act 
Nevertheless,  if  there  should  be  found  in  any  such  Bibles  or  New 
Testaments,  any  annotations  or  preambles,  that  then  the  owners 
of  them  should  cut  or  blot  the  same  in  such  wise  as  they  cannot 
be  perceived  or  read,  on  pain  of  losing  or  forfeiting  for  every  Bible 
or  Testament  forty  shillings ;  (or  equal  to  £30,)  provided  that  this 
article  should  not  extend  to  the  blotting  any  quotations  or  sum- 
maries of  chapters  in  any  Bible." 

It  was  farther  enacted, — "That  no  manner  of  persons,  after  the 
Lst  of  October,  should  take  upon  them  to  read  openly  to  others,  in 
any  church  or  open  assembly,  within  any  of  the  King's  dominions, 
the  Bible  or  any  part  of  S<^ipture  in  English,  unless  he  was  so 
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iqwointed  thereunto  bv  the  King,  or  by  any  ordinary,  on  pain  of 
flunerinr  one  month's  unpri§onnient  P 

But  then  "  the  CbanceUor  of  England !  Captaioe  of  the  Wars  t 
the  King's  Juslicee  t  the  Recorders  of  any  city,  borough,  or  town  I 
and  the  Spealier  of  Parliament !  may  use  any  part  of  the  holy 
Scripture  as  they  hare  been  wont !"  And  "  every  nobleman  or 
genUBwoman,  being  a  householder,  may  read  or  cause  to  be  read, 
by  any  of  hia  family  servants  in  his  house,  orchard^  or  garden,  to 
his  own  family,  any  text  of  the  Bible ;  and  also  every  merchant- 
man, being  a  householder,  and  any  other  persons,  other  than 
women,  apprentices,  ice,  might  read  to  themselvBB  privately  the 
Bible.  But  no  women,  except  noble  women  and  ^en^iewomen, 
might  read  to  themselves  alone;  and  no  artificers,  apprentices, 
Journeymen,  serving-men  of  the  degrees  of  yeomen,  (officers  in 
the  King's  &mily  between  sergeants  and  grooms,)  husbandmen 
or  labourers,  were  to  read  the  Bible  or  New  Testament  to  them- 
selves or  to  any  other,  privately  or  openly,  on  pain  of  one  month's 
imprisonment. 

The  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  and  heating  i(a  baths 
with  the  books,  has  been  often  reprobated  aa  barbarous,  but  the 
aim  of  Parliament  was  impious  in  the  extreme.  As  far  as  they 
durst  venture,  they  intended  to  take  the  bread  of  life  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  common  people.  The  Act  has  been  described  as  "  a 
net  contrived,  to  catch  or  let  go,  whomsoever  they  pleased ;"  but 
still  il  may  well  be  inquired,  where  was  "  the  wisdom  of  their  wise 
men,  or  the  understanding  of  the  prudent,"  when  they  contrived 
it ;  as  the  folly  displayed  was  in  equal  proportion  to  the  malignity. 
It  might  have  been  compared  to  an  act  framed  to  bind  the 
wind,  or  intercept  the  light  of  day;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  its  vexatious  consequences,  it  was  by  far  too  late  in  being 
Iramed. 

Observe  its  contents.  Il  denounced  the  translation  of  Tyndale, 
and  enforced  it  almost  in  the  same  breath ;  for  not  only  waa  it  bis 
transIatioQ,  under  another  name,  which  was  to  stand  in  force,  but 
many  of  his  New  Testaments  had  no  such  name  attach»i  to 
them.  As  to  the  second  provision,  whether  any  copies  of  the 
Bible  were  so  blotted  or  cut,  is  nowhere  recorded.  If  they  were, 
they  must  have  been  consumed  afterwards,  for  it  is  certam  that 
scarcely  any  copies  of  all  that  survive,  bear  the  positive  proof  of 
having  been  so  treated.  But  the  folly  of  the  statute  is  stiU  more 
glaring,  when  both  the  manner  and  the  degree  of  reading  comes 
to  be  regulated  by  an  act  of  Parliament.  While  reading  in  the 
parish  church  seems  to  be  In  part  abridged,  the  reading  at  home 
in  thousands  of  instances  is  legalized  if  not  enforced ;  and  read- 
ing in  the  house,  as  being  more  deliberate  and  more  retired,  was 
better  than  reading  in  the  church.  Every  one  knows  with  what 
avidity  men  read,  and  will  read,  an  interdicted  book ;  but  this  was 
only  half  interdicted !  half  in  numerous  families,  and  half  as  it 
r^nrded  the  community  at  large.  This  was  belter  stiU.  Thu^ 
in  the  former  case,  as  anyfamUy  servant  was  authorized  to  read 
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the  Seriptam  to  Master  or  MiBtrase,  of  course  b«  might  not  aeHf 
repeat  what  he  read,  but  could  the  other  serranta  be  eflectually 
prevented  from  snatching  a  perusal  in  the  momin?  or  evenic^,  or 
at  midnight?  And  if  every  nobleman  and  gentlewoman,  eyery 
merchant,  or  any  other,  being  a  houeehoMer,  were  fiilly  authorized 
to  possess,  and  read  the  Bible,  how  were  the  leomen  of  the  house- 
famd,  how  were  the  apprentices,  and  journeymen,  or  other  domes- 
tics, to  be  guarded  and  prevented  from  looking  between  the  Sa- 
cred leaves  1 

But  beside  these  absurdities,  there  were  certain  clauses  intro- 
duced, in  mitigation  of  severity,  not  unworthy  of  notice.  Of- 
fenders, if  eccleeiastica,  were  not  to  suffer  death  till  the  third 
offence ;  and  the  punishment  of  anjr  others  was  never  to  extend 
beyond  the  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  unprisonment  for  life.  The 
party  accused  also  might  bring  witnesses,  and  the  accused  must 
De  tried  within  a  year  after  the  indictment,  while  the  Parliament, 
as  usual,  had  to  leave  the  act  in  the  King's  power,  to  annul  or 
alter  it  at  his  pleasure !  The  bloody  statute  oi  six  articles  waa  in 
fibet  thus  invaded  and  softened. 

8u^  a  mixture  of  folly  and  contradiction  demands  some  explan- 
ation. Had  Gardiner  and  hia  party  obtained  all  their  wishes,  the 
Scriptures  had  been  suppressed,  and  wholly  interdicted :  but  it  is 
curious  enough  that  it  was  Cranmer  who  had  introduced  tMs 
act,  with  the  view  do  doubt  of  legalizing  what  he  had  enforced  in 
his  prolt^ue  to  the  Bible — the  perusal  of  the  Sacred  volume  at 
home,  and  hence  the  mystery  of  its  title  is  explained.  But  once 
introduced  into  Parliament,  and  thwaried  in  his  endeavors,  it  had, 
in  pasing  through  the  house,  assumed  such  a  grotesque  appear- 
ance, as  to  carry  in  its  various  clauses,  the  evidence  of  two  hostile 
parties  fighting  with  each  other.  To  Cranmer,  therefore,  may  be 
ascribed  the  credit  of  obtaining  as  much  as  might  be,  and  of  then 
stultifying  the  act,  to  disappoint  the  devices  of  the  crafty,  or  carry 
the  counsel  of  the  Iroward  headlong.  In  short,  the  passing  of 
this  act  has  been  represented  by  B^pin,  as  a  "  mortification"  to 
the  adverse  party,  wnich  "  checked  their  hopes."  That  its  vexa- 
tious operation  was  at  least  impeded,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt, 
from  what  was  taking  place  at  the  very  moment,  as  well  as  what 
aoon  followed. 

With  regard  to  the  time  when  Parliament  was  thus  acting;  it 
cannot  have  escaped  recollection  that  we  have  been  called  again 
and  again  to  observe,  at  certain  critical  periods,  either  formerly, 
when  the  Scriptures  were  to  be  importea  from  abroad,  or  since 
then,  when  those  who  prized  them  were  in  danger  of  being  mo- 
lested, that  one  or  more  of  the  bitterest  persecutors  were  either  put 
in  check,  or  sent  mtt  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  character  of  ambassa- 
diwa  to  foreign  parts.  So  it  happened  with  Tunstal  and  Gardiner, 
and  so  it  happened  now.  The  focus  of  persecution  had  ever  been 
in  London,  juat  as  it  waa  in  Jerusalem  of  old ;  and  of  all  men  liv- 
ing, Bobner  at  this  moment  was  most  blood-thirsty.  He  had  been 
very  busy  for  more  than  a  year  in  his  favorite  employment  of  per- 
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aecotioB,  aad  would  have  been  so  noir.  But  no  sooner  had  thtif 
b^;un  to  wrangle  in  Parliament,  than  be  was  sent  off  the  ground 
by  tb«  Supreme  Ruler. 

Pattiament  had  risen  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  Henry  haviof 
secured  an  enormous  subsidy,  as  well  as  settled  his  foreign  aflairs 
<Ht  the  20th,  the  mottth  of  June  arrired  when  the  fact  was  an- 
nounced ;  but  then  at  the  same  lime  all  was  preparation  for  his 
■ixth  marriage ;  and  on  the  lOth  of  July,  to  Qardiner  was  assigned 
the  unwelcome  ta^  of  espousing  the  King  to  Catharine  Parr. 
The  Queen,  as  already  menti<xiea,  favored  the  new  learning ;  and 
though  she  proceeded  with  caution  so  as  not  to  offend  Henry,  and 
therefore  could  not  prevent  the  burning  of  three  worthy  men  at 


Windsor,  by  Qardiner's  instigation,  only  eighteen  days  after  her 
marriage ;  yet  happily,  tbrougli  one  of  tl     "         '  " 

plot  which  had  already  involved  these  n 
Bftve  swept  away  others  of  higher  rank,  was  detected.     The  King 


plot  which  had  already  involved  these  men  in  ruin,  and  would 
Bave  swept  away  others  of  higher  rank,  was  detected.     The  Kin 
ma  BO  oOoBded  as  to  d^rade  and  punish  tb«  ageata  employed. 
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PABUIMERT    ASSEHBLBD OENST'S  STTLB     UID    TTTLE LOKOS    TO  BE   KOO  <« 

FRAHCB  ! Wlil  WITH  8C( 

XBimT's  conFEsstoH  or  [ 


It  was  upon  Tuesday  the  14tb  of  January,  that  Parliament  had 
anin  met,  and  it  continued  sitting  till  Saturday  the  29  th  of  March, 
mien  the  proceedings,  as  usual,  aaeutned  the  shape  of  tchatsoever 
had  occurred  to  the  fancy  of  the  Sovereign.  As  the  first  Act  ii>- 
troduced  to  the  Houie  regarded  the  Crown,  iit  which  the  possi- 
bility of  Princeaa  Mary's  mtimate  successlcm  was  pointed  at,  the 
gen^emen  of  the  M  learning  were  not  a  little  pleased,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  comfdiment  thus  paid  to  the  Emperor,  who  bad 
long  expressed  his  desire  on  the  eubject.  About  the  same  time, 
Henry  was  res<dved  not  to  foig'et  his  mueh-prixed  siyls  or  title  as 
King.  An  act  was  therefore  passed,  declaring  that  this  shoidd 
now  be — "  King  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith  ;  and  on  earth  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland."  Few  moments  certainly  could  have  proved 
ndore  awkward  for  the  assumption  of  such  a  style. 

Henry  immediately  took  steps  to  make  good  his  title,  by  invad- 
mg  Scotland  and  France.  Accordingly,  troaps  were  landed  at 
Leith,  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  Edinburgh  was  attacked  m  the 
6th.  The  Castle  defied  all  their  efforts ;  but  after  emplojring  four 
days  in  tlie  plunder  and  ooaflagration  of  the  city,  the  army,  in  ro- 
turning,  consinwd  Haddington  and  Dunbar  to  the  flames.  Th« 
fleet  was  emjMyed  against  Lsith,  whet*,  havuig  burnt  the  tovn, 
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demolished  the  pier,  and  swept  both  sides  of  the  Forth  aa  &r  u 
Stirling,  Lisle  returned  with  nia  ahips  to  Newcastle. 

But  the  e^^dition  to  the  Contineat,  ia  union  with  (he  Emperor, 
was  to  form  Henry's  srand  exploit  for  this  year.  In  June  the  first 
division  of  the  English  army  nad  landed  at  Calais;  and  harinr 
a[mointed  the  Queen  as  Regent  during  his  airaence,  Henry  set  o^ 
sailing,  on  the  14th  of  July,  for  France,  in  a  ship  rigged  with  clotb 
of  gold !  Henry  was  now  within  the  French  frontier  at  the  head 
of  45,000  men,  of  whom  30,000  were  English  troops,  and  the  rest 
ImperiaL  The  Emperor  having  been  much  the  earliest  in  the 
field,  had  commenced  with  sieges  while  waiting  for  bis  ally,  and 
three  fortresses  had  already  ftmen  before  htm.  Henry  must  not 
be  beaten,  and  therefore  resolved  to  commence  after  the  same 
fashion.  Sitting  down  himself  before  Boulogne,  he  gave  Moat- 
reuil  in  charge  to  Norfolk. 

Charles  had  reached  within  two  days'  march  of  Paris,  which 
had  taken  alarm,  and  even  Francis  had  begun  to  tremble.  The 
season  was  advancing,  great  arrears  were  due  to  the  Imperial 
army,  and  the  Emperor  could  not  winter  in  France.  A  treaty 
was  soon  signed.  The  Emperor  found  it  perfectly  convenient  to 
make  peace  with  Francis,  leaving  our  English  Monarch  to  settle 
hb  own  affairs,  and  return  home  as  he  best  could !  It  was  only 
the  day  before  that  Henry  had  been  riding  in  great  triumph  into 
Boulc^e,  and  with  this  he  must  now  be  satisfied,  instead  of  the 
capital  and  crown  of  France. 

The  first  bill  in  Parliament,  involving  as  it  did,  the  prospect  of 
Princess  Mary's  possible  succession  to  the  thr<me,  seems  to  have 
inspirited  the  gentlemen  of  "  the  old  teaming ;"  for  although  Cran- 
mer  had  triumphed  over  his  accusers  last  year,  it  was  during  this 
Parliament  that  the  minion  of  Norfolk  and  Glardiner,  Sir  John 
Gostwyck,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard  enough,  as  the  accuser 
of  Crumwell,  ventured  to  accuse  the  Archbishop  of  heresy,  openly 
in  the  House  of  Gpmroons ;  but  the  knight,  whom  his  Majesty 
instantly  denounced  as  a  varlet,  had  to  repair  forthwith  to  Lam- 
beth, to  humble  himself  there,  and  crave  forgiveness.  On  the 
other  hand,  Gardiner  was  about  this  time  placed  in  very  awkward,  if 
not  critical  circumstances,  by  his  kinsman,  some  have  said  nephew, 
and  secretary,  Germain  Gardiner.  Once  the  feeble  opponent  of 
John  Fryth,  having  been  apprehended  for  denying  the  King's  su. 

Sremacy,  he  sufler^  the  penalty  of  death  as  a  traitor  on  the  7th  of 
(arch.  However,  the  Bishop  contrived,  as  usual,  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  King,  and  happily  he  was  soon  to  be  despatched 
upon  foreign  affairs ;  though  still,  if  Gardiner  failed  in  any  way,  he 
sunk;  whUe  Cranmer  remained  or  rather  advanced  in  royal  fovor. 
To  the  latter,  therefore,  the  present  moment  appeared  to  be  a 
&vorable  one  for  (he  further  mitigation  of  the  bloody  statute, 
which  had  been  already  somewhat  softened  last  year ;  and  Cran- 
mer succeeded  in  carrying  a  new  Act  this  session.  By  this,  in 
future,  no  individual  was  to  be  brought  to  trial  under  that  statute, 
till  after  he  had  been  legally  preceated,  on  the  oaths  of  tvielM 
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men,  before  euch  commisaioners  aa  are  mentioDed  in  this  Act,  and 
leferred  to  in  another ;  nor  was  he,  till  then,  to  be  imprisoned. 
No  reputed  offence  of  an  older  date  than  one  year  was  to  be  ac- 
tionable ;  nor  was  any  preacher  to  be  indicted,  \i  forty  days  had 
elapsed  afler  any  sentiment  he  had  uttered  in  the  pulpit.  The 
accused  might  also*  challenge  any  juryman.  These  provisions 
formed  so  many  very  important  aUeviationa  io  the  fury  of  perse- 
cution ;  though  two  years  hence,  as  in  the  cases  of  Anne  Askew 
and  others,  they  were  most  scandalously  disregarded. 

By  the  time  that  Henry  departed  from  France,  also,  it  will  ba 
observed,  that  not  odIv  were  Norfolk  and  Gardiner  withdrawn 
from  the  country,  but  the  dueen  was  Regent ;  and  with  Cranmer 
at  the  bead  of  her  Council,  the  chief  man  bent  upon  cruelty  and 
mischief,  or  Bonner  of  London,  must  have  been  under  certain 
restraint.  Nor  was  this  all.  Just  before  his  Majesty  left,  it  de- 
serves notice  that  pr^ers  in  the  English  tongue  were  directed  to 
be  generally  used.  This  fact  in  itself  was  important ;  but  in  re- 
ference to  past  times,  and  royal  influence,  not  so  much  so  as  an- 
other, which  now  comes  out  incidentally — 

"  We  have  sent  unto  you,"  says  the  King  to  all  the  Bishops  of 
his  realm,  "  We  have  sent  unto  you  these  suffrages,  not  to  be  for 
a  month  or  two  observed,  and  after  slenderly  considered,  as  other 
our  injunctions,  to  our  no  little  marvel  have  been  used,  but  to  the 
intent  that  as  well  the  same,  as  other  our  iDJunctions,  may  be 
earnestly  set  forth,"  dec 

Thus  it  was  officially  acknowledged  that  the  King's  former  in- 
junctions had  carried  no  powerful  or  prolonged  influence.  Before 
this  we  have  frequently  nad  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  cause 
of  God  and  his  truth  had  been  so  peculiarly  conducted,  aa  to  have 
no  leaning  or  dependence  on  him  whatever.  We  have  seen,  by 
many  striking  proofe,  that  it  went  on  in  its  courae,  first  in  defiance, 
and  then  independently  of  royal  interference.  But  now,  towards 
the  close  of  his  reign,  lest  posterity  should  mistake,  or  not  obaerre 
it,  aa  far  as  his  own  name  and  authority  bad  been  employed,  here 
is  an  artless  and  very  frank  confession  of  impotence,  on  the  part 
of  his  Majesty,  if  not  also  of  Cranmer,  who  is  supposed  to  hare 
drawn  up  the  injimction. 

So  far,  indeed,  from  being  a  consbtent  friend  to  the  progress  of 
Divine  Truth  amongst  his  subjects,  only  laat  year  Henry  had  lent 
his  authority  to  the  reprobation  of  the' original  translator,  at  whose 
death  he  had  winked  ao  hard ;  and  frowned  upon  the  poor  for 
reading  the  Sacred  Volume.  His  injunctions,  like  himself  stag- 
gering from  side  to  side,  must  have  confounded  the  public  mind; 
and  considering  what  had  paased  in  Parliament  laat  year,  in  re- 
probating the  name  and  writings  of  Tyndale,  it  was  not  wonder- 
ful that  the  indignity  should  be  resented.  Tyndale's  very  name 
had  become  precious  to  many,  and  his  translations  of  Scripture 
wore  now  carefully  preserved  or  hoarded  in  many  a  comer 
throughout  England,  &r  beyond  the  ken  of  Bishop,  or  King,  or 
any  onderling. 

as 
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Heanvhile,  there  seems  to  be  do  account  iriiaUTer  npoa  raMrf 
of  the  seizure  or  baniing  of  the  New  TeMamrat,  though  then 
might  have  been,  had  foreign  politics  and  preparations  fw  war 
not  engrossed  attrition ;  but  Lewis  and  some  others  have  gone 
too  far  when  they  have  stated  that  Day  and  Seres  printed  tfa« 
Pentateuch  this  year.  Day  had  not  yet  begun  to  print  at  all,  and 
the  volume  raust  beloi^  to  a  subsequent  impressiui,  or  that  of 
1549.  It  is,  however,  curious,  and  more  to  the  purpose,  that  a 
foreign  press  was  at  woik  even  this  year,  and  with  an  edititHi  of 
Tyudale's  New  Testament.  This  must  have  been  in  the  face  of 
the  recent  anathema.  A  copy,  once  in  the  poesession  of  the  Bail 
of  Oxford,  is  menUoned  in  the  Harleian  Catai<^e,  with  this  r&- 
mari£ — "it  seems  to  be  a  foreign  print"  Indeed  it  must  havs 
been  so ;  and  it  may  be  put  down  in  these  troublous  days,  as  a  ser- 
enade fiwn  Antwerp  or  elsewhere,  in  answer  to  the  contwnptiUe 
brawl  in  I^trliament  last  year. 


SECTION   Tin. 

WAX  WITH  rxucB — miDBBiimiia   ckakmbr — bis  evbmibs  cotxkbd  wi^ 

■HAKB BEiraT    ADDRBSSIKa    HK    PRIVT    COUNCIL — HIS    OFISIDH    Ot     IT — AD- 

DBBasiHO  HIS  fablumbut  fob  thi  lust  xike. 

We  are  now  within  two  years  of  the  King's  death,  and  the  ea- 
tire  period  was  fraught  with  great  misery  to  his  subjects,  though, 
generally  speaking,  not  after  the  fashion  in  whidi  they  had  be«i 
tormented  m  past  times.  His  Majesty  and  the  government  with 
all  the  strength  of  the  kingdom,  were  at  present  felly  occupied  in 
preparing  for  self-defence. 

France  had  not  been  so  exhansted  by  the  doable  invasion  of  last 
year,  as  to  be  incapable  of  reitaliatiMi.  Francii,  having  now  only 
one  enemy  before  him,  resolved  to  attack  Boulogne  by  land,  to 
Uock  it  up  by  sea,  and  even  invade  England. 

By  the  middle  of  July  136  sail  had  arrived  within  sight  irf 
Portsmouth,  where  the  EogUsh  fleet  of  only  sixty  saSl  lay  to  de- 
fend the  kmgdom.  The  sands,  however,  proving  their  grand 
defence,  the  French  were  unable  lo  dislodge  them ;  though  die 
contrast  between  last  year  and  the  present  mtist  have  besa  elhk- 
ing  in  the  extreme,  to  him  who  witnessed  both. 

With  the  most  savage  barl>arity,  the  war  in  Scothmd  had  heen 
pursued,  under  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford.  Thimighoat  this  busy 
year,  and  indeed  ever  since  the  death  of  Cromwell,  there  had 


been  no  man  at  his  Majesty's  right  hand,  fruitAil  m  expedietfe  to 
*up[riy  his  exchequer ;  so  that  his  finances  were  miserably  embar- 
rassed, and  new  exactions  were  made  upon  his  oppnssed  and  di»- 
oonteated  subjeotv.  His  Majesty  was  at  lastvbDgvd  to  iiiimii 
Pailiamoit  and  the  Convocation.    They  met  on  Ui»  SSti  -at  N»- 
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TanriXT ;  ani)  the  last  subsidy  ibr  three  yeara  being  now  &r  more 
than  expended,  both  Lords  and  Commooa,  clei^y  and  laity  must 
oome  forward  once  more.  The  Convocation  granted  fifteen  per 
cent  on  their  incomes  for  two  years,  and  the  Commons  two  tenths 
and  fifteenths.  Th^  latter,  indeed,  added  to  this  an  additi(»>al 
subsidy  ircMn  real  and  personal  property,  which  they  entreated 
his  Majesty  to  accept,  "  m  it  pleased  the  great  Alexander  to  re- 
eeire  inankfully  a  sup  of  water  of  a  poor  man  by  the  highway- 
side."     To  ward  oS|  however,  the  recurrence   or  neceseity  for 


another  "sup  of  water,"  the  House  proceeded  one  step  farttier,  to 
Ut«  alarm  oi  many  who  were  not  present  to  oppose,  nor  had  ever 
been  consulted.  To  his  Majesty's  sovereisn  disposal  they  sub- 
jected all  ootteges,  chantries,  and  hospitals  m  the  kingdom,  with 
their  man<Hs,  lands,  or  hereditary  estates.  FrtMu  a  monarch  who 
never  repaid  his  "  loans,"  and  crushed  his  subjects  lo  the  ground 
if  they  declined  a  "  beaevotence,"  they  were  satisfied  with  a  prom- 
ise, that  he  would  not  now  abuse  the  confidence  of  his  subjects, 
but  employ  the  whole  "  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  common  profit 
of  the  realm !"  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  however,  immediately 
took  the  alarm,  and  approached  the  throne,  craving  mercy  and 
fiNAtearance.  By  this  tmie  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  for  his: 
torians  to  find  the  slightest  occasion  for  offering  incense  to  the 
memory  of  Henry,  but  several  have  seized  the  present  moment 
for  want  of  a  better,  and  simply  because  he  left  these  two  Uni- 
versities  in  fiill  poesessioo  of  their  revenues  ! 

Among  the  acts  passed  at  this  time,  there  was  one  for  convey- 
ing seventy  manors  to  the  Crown  belonging  to  the  see  of  York ; 
one  for  punishing  those  who  took  above  ten  per  cenL  interest  for 
money ;  and  a  tnird  for  settling  the  tithes  in  Lonimn  in  propor- 
tion to  the  HENT8  of  the  houses.  On  the  24di  of  December  Par- 
liament rose,  when  Henry  delivered  the  laat  oration  he  ever  ad- 
dressed to  it ;  a  strange  productitm,  which  wiU  be  glanced  at 
presently. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  so  pregnant  with  misery  and  confiision 
throughout  the  kingdom  as  this,  it  may  appear  difficult  to  imagine 
where  one  moment  was  left  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  "  old  learn- 
ing" to  display  their  hostility ;  but  in  the  autumn,  after  the  Kii^s 
return  from  the  morUfying  scene  at  Portsmouth,  such  a  moment 
was  found. 

Granmer  had  not  Jailed  to  improve  the  absence  of  Gardiner  and 
Norfolk.  In  the  aflemoon  of  the  22d  of  August,  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  died ;  perhaps  the  most  powerful  friend  that 
Granmer  now  had.  The  companion  of  the  King  from  his  earliest 
vouth,  and  possessing  throughout  life  considerable  influ«ice  over 
tiim ;  Henry  was  sitting  in  Council  when  first  informed  of  his  de- 
cease, and  could  not  suppress  his  feelings.  He  then  declared  that 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  friendship,  the  Duke  had  never 
made  one  attempt  to  injure  an  adversary,  nor  had  ever  whispered 
a  word  lo  the  disadvantage  of  any  person.  "  Is  there  any  otyoUj 
my  Lords,  who  can  say  as  much  r    When  his  Uajesty  had  ut- 
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tered  these  words,  he  looked  round  in  all  their  &cea,  and  saw  tlwm 
confused  with  the  conaciousneBS  of  seciet  ^ilt. 

Thus  so  emphatically  checked,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
they  would  have  been  careful  not  to  verify  the  character  which 
their  Sovereign  had  seemed  to  insinuate ;  but  no ;  it  was  but 
shortly  after  the  Duke's  remains  were  interred  with  splendor  at 
Windsor,  that  certain  Privy  Counsellors  had  resolved  to  move. 
When  the  King  gave  his  significant  look  round  the  Council,  there 
can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  his  Orace^f  Norfolk,  Wriothesly  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  even  Stephen  Oardiner  were  present ;  for 
the  latter  had  returned  in  spring,  and  been  ever  since  actively 
engaged.  The  fears  of  the  party  must  have  led  them  to  exag- 
gerate ;  but  from  the  expressions  employed,  the  reader  will  at 
feast  learn  what  was  their  estimate  of  the  progress  now  made,  in 
a  cause  which  they  denounced  as  heretical,  and  so  detested.  An- 
other mistake  they  made,  not  unwillingly,  was  their  ascribing  so 
much  to  one  man,  and  that  one  man  the  Archbishop ;  but  he  was 
near  to  them,  and  a  perpetual  eye-sore ;  they  haled  him  from  the 
heart  fervently,  and  must  play  their  last  game,  under  Henry,  with 
a  view  to  his  ruin. 

Being,  as  they  imagined,  now  fully  prepared  to  carry  their  pur- 
pose into  effect,  the  Privy  Counsellors  waited  on  his  Majesty, 
when  they  grievously  accused  Cranmer ;  saying,  "  that  he,  with 
his  learned  men,  had  so  infected  the  whole  realm  with  their  unsa- 
voury doctrines,  that  thkee  parts  of  the  land  were  become 
abominable  heretics  ;  and  that  this  might  prove  dangerous  to  the 
King,  as  likely  to  produce  such  commotions  and  uproars  as  had 
sprung  up  in  Germany."  They  therefore  "reauested  that  the 
Archbishop  might  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  till  he  might  be 
examined.''  'To  their  mode  of  procedure  the  Kiag  at  once  ob- 
jected, when  they  told  him,  "  that  the  Archbishop  being  one  of  the 
Privy  Council,  no  man  dared  to  object  matter  against  nim,  unless 
he  were  first  committed  to  durance;  but  that  if  this  were  done, 
men  would  be  bold  to  tell  the  truth,  and  deliver  their  conseiences !" 
Yet  Henry  still  would  proceed  no  further  than  this — that  Cran- 
mer should  appear  next  day  before  the  Council  to  be  examined 
by  themselves,  and  should  they  then  judge  it  to  be  advisable,  so 
commit  him  to  the  Tower. 

His  Majesty,  however,  knowing  the  men  well,  and  reflecting  on 
what  he  had  done,  about  midnight  ordered  Sir  Asthony  Denny  to 
cross  the  river  to  Lambeth,  and  command  Cranmer's  immediate 
attendance  at  Whitehall.  The  Archbishop  was  in  bed,  but,  of 
course,  instantly  rose,  and  presented  himself  before  his  royal 
Master,  whom  he  found  in  the  gallery  of  the  palace.  Henry  very 
frankly  told  him  the  whole,  and  what  he  had  done  in  granting 
their  request ;  but  concluded  by  saying — "  Whether  I  have  done 
well  or  no,  what  say  you,  my  Lord?"  Cranmer,  having  first 
thanked  his  Majesty  for  the  information,  went  on  to  say,  that  he 
was  well  content  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower  for  the  trial  of  his 
doctrine,  if  he  might  be  fairly  heard,  not  doubting  but  that  his 
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Hajeety  would  see  that  he  was  so  treated.  Upon  hearings  these 
worda,  Henry,  with  a  profane  ezclamatioQ,  immediately  burst 
forth,  after  his  own  characteristic  manner — 

"What  fond  simplicity  have  you,  so  to  permit  yourself  to  be 
imprisoned,  that  every  enemy  of  yours  may  take  advantage 
against  you  !  Do  you  not  know,  when  Ikey  have  yon  once  in 
prison,  three  or  four  false  knaves  will  soon  be  procured  to  witness 
against  you,  and  condemn  you ;  which  else,  you  being  now  at 
liberty,  dare  not  open  their  lips,  or  appear  before  your  face  ?  No, 
oot  BO,  my  Lord  ;  I  have  bettor  regard  unto  you,  than  to  permit 
yoiir  enemies  soio  overthrow  you ;  and  therefore,  I  will  have  you 
to-morrow  come  to  the  Goimcil,  which,  no  doubt,  will  send  for 
you ;  and  when  they  break  this  matter  unto  you,  require  of  them, 
that  being  one  of  them,  you  may  have  so  much  favour  as  they 
would  have  themselves ;  that  is,  to  have  your  accusers-  brought 
before  you.  And  if  they  stand  with  you,  without  regard  of  your 
allegations,  and  will,  on  no  condition,  condescend  to  your  request, 
but  will  needs  commit  you  to  the  Tower — ^then  appeal  you  from 
them  to  our  person,  and  give  to  them  this  my  ring,  by  the  which 
they  shall  well  understand  that  I  have  taken  your  cause  from 
them  into  mine  own  hand.  This  ring,  they  viell  know,  I  use  for 
no  other  purpose  but  to  call  matters  from  the  Council  into  mine 
own  hands,  to  be  ordered  and  determined."  Cranmer  having 
received  the  ring,  humbly  thanked  his  Majesty,  and  withdrew  for 
the  night 

Next  morning,  and  by  eight  o'clock,  a  message  arrived  from 
the  Privy  Council  requiring  Cranmer's  attendance.  It  was  im- 
mediately obeyed,  but  when  the  Primate  made  his  appearance  in 
Uie  anteroom  he  was  not  permitted  to  proceed  any  farther.  There 
he  was  kept  waiting,  among  servants  and  ushers,  nearly  an  hour, 
while  other  members  of  the  Council  were,  in  the  meantime,  pass- 
ing both  in  and  out.  Fortunately,  Ralph  Morrice,  the  Arch- 
bishop's secretary,  was  with  him ;  and  indignantat  this  treatment, 
he  slipl  off,  and  informed  a  warm  friend  of  his  master,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Butts,  the  King's  physician.  He  first  came,  and  once  wit- 
ness to  the  fact,  proceeded  to  the  royal  presence.  Having  informed 
his  Majeaty  what  a  strange  thing  he  had  seen.  "What  is  that?" 
said  Henry.  "My  Lord  of  Canterbury,"  replied  the  physician, 
"  if  it  please  your  Grace,  is  well  promoted ;  for  now  he  has  become 
a  lackey  or  a  serving  man ;  for  yonder  he  bath  stood  this  half 
hour  at  the  Couhci!  Chamber  door  among  them." — "  It  is  not  so," 
said  Henry ;  "  the  Council  hath  not  so  little  discretion  as  to  use 
the  metropolitan  of  the  realm  after  that  sort !  BuL  let  them  alone ; 
il  is  well  enough — I  shall  talk  with  them  by  and  bye." 

At  length  Cranmer  was  called  in.  Their  Lordships  then  in- 
formed him  that  g^eat  complaints  were  made  of  him,  both  to  the 
King  and  to  them ;  that  he,  and  others  by  his  permission,  had 
filled  the  land  vrith  heresy ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  the  royal  pleas- 
ure that  he  should  stand  committed  to  the  Tower,  there  to  await 
his  trial  and  examination.     As  a  Privy  Counsellor,  the  Primate 
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first  dramided  Uwt  bia  acctuers  should  be  immediately  caOod  be- 
fine  him,  using  many  arguments  agaiait  tfaeir  pfoceediog  to  waA 
flxtremi^ ;  but  all  was  in  rain — he  must  go  to  the  Tower. 
"  Then,"  said  Cranmer,  "  I  am  wiry,  my  Lords,  that  you  driye 
me  to  this  exigenl,  to  appeal  from  you  to  the  King's  Majesty,  wbe 
by  this  tf^eo  (holding  up  the  ring,)  hath  resumed  this  matter  into 
his  own  hand,  and  discbargeth  you  thereof."  The  royal  aignet 
<Hice  delivered,  produced  more  than  its  usual  efiect ;  the  Council 
were  amazed,  and  the  first  man  who  broke  ailence  was  Lord  John 
Russell,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bedford : — "  When  you  first  began 
this  matter,  my  Lords,  I  told  you  what  would  come  of  it  Do  you 
think  that  the  King  will  suffer  this  man's  finger  to  ache?  Much 
more,  I  warrant  you,  will  he  defend  his  life  against  brabbling 
varlets !  You  do  but  cumber  yourselves  to  hear  tales  and  fables 
against  him.  I  know,  right  well,  that  the  King  would  never  per- 
mit my  Lord  of  Canterbury  to  have  such  a  blemish,  as  to  be  im- 
priscHiod,  unless  it  were  for  high  treasoa." 

This,  however,  was  no  time  for  confabulation.  The  Counsel- 
lors, to  a  man,  must  rise  instantly,  and  carry  both  the  ring  and 
the  cause  into  the  royal  presence.  Henry,  of  course,  was  now  fuUy 
ready  for  them. 

"  Ah,  my  Lords,  I  thought  that  I  had  had  a  discreet  and  wise 
Council,  but  now  I  perceive  that  I  am  deceived.  How  have  you 
bandied  here  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  ?  What  make  y«  of  him  ? 
A  slave  ? — shutting  him  out  of  the  Council  Chamber  amoc^  serv- 
ing men !  Would  ye  be  so  handled  yourselves  7  I  would  ye 
should  well  understand,  that  I  account  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  as 
faithful  a  man  towards  me,  as  ever  was  prelate  in  this  realm,  and 
one  to  whom  I  am  many  ways  beholden,  by  the  foith  I  owe  unto 
God,  (laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,}  and,  therefore,  whosoever 
loveth  me,  will  upmi  that  account  regard  him." 

Something  must  be  said  in  reply,  when  Norfolk  answered  fw 
himself  and  nis  fellows: — "We  meant  no  manner  of  hurt  unto  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury,  in  that  we  requested  to  have  him  in  durance ; 
which  we  only  did,  that  he  might,  after  his  trial,  be  set  at  libeitv 
to  his  greater  glory."  Henry,  however,  was  not  to  be  befoole(^ 
and  only  added — "  I  pray  you,  use  not  my  friends  so  :  I  perceive 
now  well  enough  how  the  world  goeth  among  you.  Tnere  re- 
maineth  malice  among  you,  one  to  another ;  let  it  be  avoided  out 
of  hand,  I  would  advise  you." 

His  Majesty  immediately  departed,  when  all  the  accusing  gen- 
tlemen, so  stem  of  late,  are  said  to  have  shaken  hands,  hypocriti- 
cally enough,  with  Cranmer,  who  was  to  he  troubled  no  more, 
afier  this  foshion,  for  above  seven  years  to  come. 

It  has  been  thought  difficult  to  say  whether  Henry,  over-per- 
suaded by  this  junto,  was  at  first  in  earnest,  and  afterwards  changed 
his  resolution  ;  or  whether  he  took  this  method  to  check  the  for- 
wardness of  the  Archbishop's  enemies ;  but  let  this  have  been  as 
it  may,  who  does  not  see,  and  in  the  King's  own  language,  a 
hideous  picture  of  the  past !     Her(>  wn^  the  rase  manner  -n  which 
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naay  prasitMM  lives  had  been  aa«ificed.  The  Coancil,  etaipt  of 
iia  duguise,  by  iu  own  Sovereign,  exbitnts  a  shockiag  spectaele; 
but  above  ail,  what  eaa  be  laid  aa  to  the  character  of  the  Monarch 
kimeelf,  who,  io  atnaauneDt  al  CraDrner's  simplicity,  was  per> 
fectly  familiar  with  the  unprincipled  cruelty  of  his  own  Ministers  t 
"  Do  you  not  boow,"  said  Henry,  "  that  when  thet  have  you 
wnaa  in  prison,  three  or  four  false  knaves  will  soon  be  procured  to 
vitoesB  affaioat  you  ?"  Such,  no  doubt,  on  many  a  melanch<dy 
OGcaaioD,  had  been  the  tender  mercies  of  both  King  and  CounciL 

Having  thus  schooled  bis  Privy  Council,  by  the  close  of  th« 
year  his  Majesty  felt  no  less  disposed  to  lecture  his  Parliament. 
We  have  seen  what  was  the  miserable  state  of  Hemy's  finances ; 
we  have  seen  Parliante at  strain  every  nerve,  and  even  exceed  their 
powers,  in  trying  to  improve  them  ;  and  as  there  was  no  subject 
which  made  its  way  so  directly  to  the  royal  heart,  as  that  of  peeu- 
aiary  supplies,  tbe  King  professed  to  be  uncommonly  pleased  with 
his  most  compliant  House.  He  had,  indeed,  no  idea  of  blotting 
out  from  his  style,  tbe  monosyllable  "  France ;"  but  by  this  timt^ 
there  is  not  only  no  more  lofty  pretensions  to  that  crown,  but  ha 
very  frankly  characterizes  the  adverse  turn  which  the  war  had 
taken — "  not  for  our  pleasure,  but  your  defence  ;  not  for  our  gain, 
but  to  our  great  cost.  Still  the  whole  itouse  had  done  its  utmoet, 
and  since  they  had  laid  at  his  feet  all  the  Universities,  as  Henry 
had  no  intention  of  levelling  to  tbe  dust  either  Cambridge  at 
Oxford ;  after  taking  full  credit  to  himself  for  being  a  "  trusty 
friend,"  a  "  charitable  man,"  a  "  lover  of  the  public  wealth,"  aiw 
"  one  that  feared  God,"  he  proceeds — 

"  Now,  since  I  find  such  kindness  on  your  part  towards  me,  I 
•annat  choose  but  love  and  favour  you,  affirming  that  no  prince  in 
the  world  more  favoureth  his  subjects  than  I  do  you,  nor  any  sub- 

I'ects  or  commons  more  love  and  obey  their  Sovereign  Lord,  thaa 
perceive  you  do  me,  for  whose  defence  my  treasure  shall  not  be 
hidden,nor,  if  necessity  require,  shall  my  person  be  unadventured  P 

The  way  being  thus  smoothed,  his  Majesty  proceeds  to  repri- 
mand the  whole  House,  and  nothing  will  satisfy  him  short  ot 
exposing  to  the  pubUc  eye  what  be  thought  of  them  all,  as  a  body. 
If  any  t^nefit  was  to  accrue  to  poaterily,  from  Henry's  own  opinion 
before  quitting  tbe  stage,  he  now  gives  it;  and  the  pith  of  his  ad* 
dress  must  not  be  withheld. 

He  commences  with  quoting  Scripture,  and  bis  text  is  "  Chari^ 
is  ffentle,  charity  is  not  envious,  charity  is  not  proud,  and  so  forta 
in  that  chapter."  But  he  had  seen  malice  in  his  Privy  Council, 
and  now  saw  it  in  Pajliamenl,  whether  Lords  or  Commons,  Clergy 
or  Laity. 

"  Behold,  then,  what  love  and  charity  there  is  amongst  you — I 
aee  and  hear  daily  that  you  of  the  Clerot  preach  one  against 
another,  teach  one  contrary  to  another,  inveigh  one  against  another, 
without  charity  or  discretion — Alas  !  how  can  the  poor  souls  live 
in  concord  when  you  preachers  sow  among  them,  in  your  sermfflu, 
strife  and  discord  ?    They  look  for  light,  and  you  bring  them  into 
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darkness.    Amend  these  crimes,  I  exhort  ^ou,  and  ut  forth  Ood'e  , 
Word,  both  by  true  preaching  and  good  example  giving ;  or  else  L 
whom  Ood  katk  appointed  his  Vicar  and  hign  minister  here,  will 
see  these  divisions  extinct,  and  these  enormities  corrected,  accord* 
log  to  my  very  duty ! 

"  Yet  you  of  the  temporality  be  not  clean  and  unspotted  of 
malice  and  envy — And  although  you  be  permitted  to  read  Holy 
Scripture,  and  to  have  the  Word  of  God  in  your  mother  tongue, 
you  must  understand  it  is  licensed  you  so  to  do,  only  to  inform  your 
own  consciences,  and  to  instruct  your  children  and  family.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  know  and  hear  how  unreverently  that  most  precious 
jewel,  the  Word  of  God,  is  disputed,  rhymed,  sung,  and  jangled,  in 
every  ale-house  and  tavern,  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  and 
doctrine  of  the  same." 

Old  John  Foze  cannot  permit  bis  Majesty  to  escape  with  such 
credit  as  he  would  here  arrogate  to  himselt  "  Charity  and  con- 
cord in  Commonwealth,  be  things  most  necessary ;  but  in  matters 
of  religion,  charity  and  concord  oe  not  enough,  without  verity  and 
true  worship  of  God.  And  wherein  consisteth  all  this  variance, 
but  only  because  Go^s  word  fuUh  not  its  free  course,  but  that 
those  who  set  it  forth  are  condemned,  and  therefore  burned  V 
"  How  are  ,they  permitted  lo  hear  God's  word,  when  no  one  is 

Sermitted  lo  read  it  (as  far  as  Parhament  had  enjoined,)  under  the 
egree  of  a  getUleman  ?"  Truth  and  error  he  regarded  "  as  two 
mighty  flints  smiting  tt^ether,  whereupon  cometh  out  the  sparkle 
of  this  division,"  and  "  there  is  no  neutrality,  nor  meditation  of 
peace,  nor  exhortation  to  agreement,  that  will  serve  between  these 
two." 

Parliament,  of  course,  durst  not  reply — "  Physician  heal  thyself;" 
but  such  language  from  sack  lips,  has  seldom  if  ever  been  equalled. 
Some  may  conjecture  that  Cranmer  must  have  helped  his  Majesty 
to  several  of  his  expressions ;  but  if  this  was  indeed  Henry's  own 
unaided  production,  as  he  himself  distinctly  intimates,  could  we 
obliterate  from  our  minds  all  the  cruelty  and  wrong,  all  the  reck- 
less and  unprincipled  despotism  of  the  past,  then  might  we  suppose 
that  this  was  merely  the  last  exchange  of  civilities  on  the  part  of  a 
benignant  monarch,  concluding  the  whole  with  his  final  ana  faithful 
counsel.  But  as  the  past  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  the  speaker  has 
yet  another  year  to  live,  then  does  the  language  afford  a  display 
of  the  superlative  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  equal  to  any 
in  Englisn  history.  There  was  evidently  as  much  need  as  ever 
for  the  dying  prayer  of  Tyndale — "Lord  !  open  the  eyes  of  the 
Kin^  of  England;"  for  this  exhorter  of  other  men  to  "gentle 
chanty,"  was  himself  not  yet  done  with  the  shedding  of  blood! 
not  yet  done  with  breathing  after  the  blood  of  the  living,  nor  with 
expressing  his  enmity  towards  the  original  translator  of  what  he 
now  had  staled  "  that  moat  precious  jewel  the  word  of  God  !"  Such 
blindness  in  any  man  as  to  himself,  is  deeply  instructive,  and 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  language  of  another  King — "  His  own 
iniquiues  shall  take  the  wick^  himself  and  he  shall  be  boldea 
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^  with  tho  cords  of  hia  bidb.  He  shall  die  without  ioBtnictioD,  and 
'  in  the  grearneas  of  hiB  folly  he  shall  go  astray."  To  all  this,  the 
last  year  of  Henry's  life  •jrui  lend  but  too  aEople  illustralion. 


SECTION    IX. 

nucB  WITH  FKAircs  xm  kotland — FERSECDnoir  revived— arrb  iaeew-^bx 

MABTYRDOIf,    AIMSG    WITH    THSEE    OTHEB.   aCDnTDnALS ENHITT   If  BUOUSB 

B00E9 IBE    SUFFUCATIOH   OF    THE    POOB    COMMONS THE   QUEEN  IN  DARaBB 

OAXDHTER   in    tBOUBLE HOBFOLK   ARD   BIS  90H,  SDRRET,  ARRAIODBD— BXECU^ 

TKm  OF  SUBBEY HOBFOLX  HOOKED  TO  DIE,  AED  OELT   ESCAPES  Br  THE  DEATH 

or  TBI  tan  HUISBLF — HERRV  ARD  bis  COnBTlEBS HERBf,  FRAECU,  CHAJtUS. 

Down  to  the  month  of  June,  England  was  embroiled  with 
France  and  Scotland,  until,  worn  out  with  this  double  and  expen- 
sive war  into  which  he  had  plunged  his  country,  Henry  had  be- 
gun to  long  for  peace.  Negotiations  had  commenced,  indeed,  in 
April,  when,  after  "  long  debating,  and  divers  breaches,"  peace  was 
concluded  with  France.  The  Emperor  was  comprehended  by 
both  Princes,  and  Scotland  also  was  included,  if  no  new  occasion 
were  given — the  latter  being  in  feet,  a  hollow  and  crafty  clause 
to  serve  for  the  future ;  but,  to  France,  peace  was  as  welcome  aa 
to  England. 

No  sooner  had  the  kingdom  rest  from  wars  with  enemies  abroad, 
than  the  flames  of  persecution  were  kindled  again.  The  martyr- 
dom of  Anne  Askew  is  familiar  to  the  reader,  and  it  need  not  be 
here  repeated.  Her  constancy  in  (he  midst  of  torture  was  only 
equallea  by  the  brutality  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Wriothesly,  and 
Rich,  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  racked  her  with  their  own 
hands !  She  refused  to  renounce  her  faith  in  the  simple  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  and  was  condemned  to  the  flames.  Her  execution 
waa  ordered  to  take  place  in  the  darkness  of  nigbt,  instead  of 
being  as  usual  in  the  morning.  To  behold  this  horrid  scene,  and 
to  feast  their  eyes  on  the  agonies  of  a  dying  female  martyr,  there 
eat  upon  a  bench,  a^t  and  elevated,  Wriothesly ;  his  Grace  of 
Norfolk ;  John,  Lord  RuBsell ;  Bowes,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  others, 
as  if  they  bad  come  to  see  a  pageant.  To  the  spot,  Anne,  her 
bones  being  dislocated,  required  to  be  carried  in  a  chair,  and  there, 
in  the  gloom  of  night,  she  was  joined  by  three  companions ;  Mr. 
Lascelles,  one  of  the  King's  household,  John  Adams  from  Col- 
cfaesler,  and  a  priest  named  Belenian  of  Otterden,  who  were  all 
to  suffer.  Before  the  fire  was  kindled,  it  having  been  whispered 
that  gunpowder  was  to  be  employed  in  some  manner,  several  of 
theBe  cowards  sitting  on  high,  began  to  be  afraid,  lest  the  faggots 
on  flre  should  come  whizzmg  a^ut  their  ears ;  but  upon  £ord 
BuBseli  informing  them  that  the  gunpowder  was  not  deposited 
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tinder  the  fag^ota,  bat  attached  to  the  bodies  of  tho  nuurtjm,  As 

Burdecera  sat  etill. 

That  wretched  being,  ilraagely  named  Biabop  Shaxton,  wb«, 
after  Beveu  yeara'  confinement,  had  abjured,  stood  in  a  pulpit  on 
the  BcaObld,  fronting  this  young  woman,  to  preach.  In  fail  poe- 
sesaion  of  her  mental  powers,  Anne  liatened,  and  whenever  he 
uttered  any  sentiment  inconsistent  with  the  Scriptures,  she  dia- 
sented.  "  There,"  said  she,  "  he  misseth,  and  speaketh  without 
the  book."  Oace  finished,  Wriotfaealy'a  last  act  followed,  that  of 
preaenling,  and  to  her  first,  the  King's  pardon,  if  ahe  would  recaoL 
"  I  came  not  hither,"  said  Anne,  "  to  deny  my  Lord  and  Master." 
Her  fellow-aufferers,  greatly  encouraged  by  her  fortitude  and  firm- 
ness, would  not  look  on  the  inatrument  preaented  for  their  ac~ 
ceptiwce.  Bowea,  the  ignorant  and  brutal  Mayor,  then  called 
out  with  a  loud  voice — "Fiat  JuatUiaP  and  Uie  flames  wsre 
kindled. 

A  scene  more  disgraceful  to  the  persecutors  of  the  human  mind,  ■ 
had  never  before  occurred,  nor  one  in  which  the  power  of  Divine 
Truth  was  more  conspicuoua.  A  weak  and  unprotected  female, 
abandoned  to  all  the  lury  of  the  memy,  atood,  like  a  pillar  of 
braaa,  while  men  were  proving  traitors  to  the  cause,  and  falUng 
around  her.  On  the  day  before  her  trial,  Crome  was  reading  his 
recantation  in  public,  and  White,  tried  on  the  same  day  with  ber- 
•el^  had  also  failed  and  followed  bis  example.  As  for  Shaxton, 
•o  refuted  by  her,  only  a  few  moments  before  she  went  to  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  God,  he  lived  for  ten  yeara  longer,  but  proved  a 
miserable  character  ever  after.  Lascellea,  who  suffered  with  her, 
having  before,  that  night,  expressed  some  anxiety  respecting  her 
constancy — "  0  friend,"  she  replied  in  writing,  "  most  dearly  be- 
loved in  Ood — I  marvel  not  a  little  what  should  move  you  to  judge 
in  me  so  slender  a  faith  as  to  fear  death,  which  is  the  end  of  all 
misery.  In  the  Lord,  I  desire  you  not  to  believe  in  me  auch  wick- 
edness." 

Before  the  flames  of  persecution  for  the  Truth's  sake,  were  kin- 
dled fOT  the  last  time,  under  this  reign,  the  only  thing  now  to  be 
desired  waa  the  testimony  of  some  noble  martyr  to  the  all-aufi- 
eUncy  of  the  Sacrtd  Voiume.  And  here  it  is  from  the  pea  of 
Anne  Askew,  before  she  suflTered. 

"  Finally,  1  believe  all  those  Scbiptures  to  be  true,  which  Ha 
hath  confirmed  with  hia  moat  precioua  blood.  Yea,  and  as  St. 
Paul  saith,  thoae  Scriptures  are  sufficieiU  for  our  learning  and 
aaivation,  thai  Chriat  hath  left  here  viih  us ;  ao  that  I  beliera 
WB  need  no  uNWRrTTSN  verities  to  rule  his  Church  with. 
Therefore,  look,  what  he  hath  said  unto  me  with  his  own  mouth 
in  hia  Holy  Gospel,  that  have  I,  with  God's  grace,  closed  up  in  my 
heart ;  and  my  fuU  trust  is,  as  David  aaith,  that  it  shall  b«  a  lan- 
tern to  my  footstepe." 

As  far  as  fire  and  faggot  were  emi^yed,  so  ended  that  war  of 
opinion  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  which,  from  the  arrival  o(  Ty»> 
dale's  New  Testament  in  England,  bad  now  lasted  for  twoiUy 
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Latimer  was  Btill  in  prison,  aod  remaiaed  there  till  tfa« 
death  of  the  Kinf.  He  wbls  not  releaeed  till  Sunday  the  2(kti  of 
February  1647,  or  the  day  fta  which  E!dward  waa  crowned,  when 
a  general  pardon  was  granted  to  all  prisoaers,  except  NorfoU^ 
Pole,  and  Courtney,  the  eldest  boo  of  the  Marauia  of  Exeter,  at 
home;  and  Thrcwmorton  and  Pate  abroad.  It  waa  then  that 
Latimer,  released  from  his  honorable  imprison  meat  of  more  than 
■ix  years,  went  to  Lambeth,  to  hve  for  Bome  time  privately,  uad«i 
Cranmer'B  roof. 

Iq  the  very  midst  of  all  this  fixed  enmity  to  moral  worth,  them 
was  BtiLI  time  found  for  Henry  to  vent  his  final  malice  to  the  dead, 
as  well  as  the  living ;  and  among  them  all,  roecial  reference  must 
be  made  to  by  far  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his  reign — William 
Tyadale.  It  seems  to  have  been  for  the  express  purpose  of  lead> 
ing  additiouEil  terror  to  the  night  in  which  Anne  Askew  and  her 
companions  were  to  illuminate  Smithfield,  by  being  consumed  in 
the  dames,  that  a  proclamation  had  been  devised  and  issued 
against  books.  Authorized  by  the  King's  name,  it  was  dated  tlie 
Stb  of  July,  just  eight  days  before  the  martyrs  were  burnt. 

"  From  henceforth  no  man,  woman,  or  person,  of  what  estate,; 
condition,  or  degree,  he  or  they  be,  (to  reacn  the  highest  ladies  or 
gentlemen  about  the  Court,)  shall,  after  the  last  nay  of  AuguM 
next  ensuing,  receive,  have,  take,  or  keep  in  his  or  iheir  poaeas- 
sion,  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  of  Tyndaltta  or  CoverdaUft, 
nor  any  other  than  is  permitted  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  made  in 
the  session  of  the  Parbament  holden  at  Westminster  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  Majesty's  moat  noble  reign.  Nor, 
after  the  said  day,  shall  receive,  have,  take,  or  keep,  in  his  or  their 
possession,  any  manner  of  books  printed  or  written  in  the  English 
tongue,  which  be,  or  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  names  of  Frytk, 
J^fndaU,  Wiclife,  3^e,  Roye,  Basil  (t.  e.  Second  Baie,  Bamet, 
Coverdale,  Turner,  Tracy,  or  by  any  of  them ; — nut  shall,  before 
the  last  day  in  August  next  coming,  deUrer  the  same  EngUdi 
bo(^  or  books  to  hia  master,  if  he  be  a  servant,  or  dwell  under  any 
other ;  and  the  master  or  ruler  of  the  house,  and  such  others  as 
dwell  at  large,  shall  deliver  all  such  books  to  the  mayor,  baiUff,  or 
chief  constable  of  the  town  where  they  dwell,  to  be  by  them  deliv- 
ered over  openly  to  the  sheriff,  bishop's  chancellor,  or  commissary, 
— to  the  intent  that  they  may  cause  them  incontinently  to  ba 

rniy  bunted;  which  thing  the  Kmg's  Majesty's  pleasure  i% 
t  every  of  them  shall  see  executed  in  most  efiectual  sort,  and 
thereof  make  certificate  to  the  King's  Majesty's  Most  HonourabU 
Council,  before  ihe  Jiral  day  of  October  next  coming." 

"  And  to  the  intent  that  no  man  shall  mistrust  any  danger  iA 
such  penal  statutes  as  be  passed  in  this  behalf,  for  the  keepmg  of 
the  said  books,  the  King's  Majesty  is  moat  graciously  contmted, 
by  this  proclamation,  to  pardon  that  olTence  to  the  said  time  ap- 
pointed by  this  proclamation,  for  the  delivery  of  the  said  books ;  and 
commEmdeth  that  no  bishop,  chancellor,  commissary,  mayor,  baiUfl^ 
■heriflf,  or  constable  shall  be  gubiodb  to  mark  wbo  bringeth  fortk 
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mich  books,  but  only  order  and  bura  them  opealy,  as  ia  in  this 
proclamation  ordered." 

With  this  proclamation,  or  immediately  after  it,  there  wae  pub- 
lished a  long  list  of  the  books  interdicted.  Already  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  mortal  disease,  such  was  the  last  public  manifesta- 
tion of  the  monarch's  malicious  folly.  Not  that  the  proclamation 
could  have  much  effect,  if  indeed  any.  beyond  the  preciacts  of  Loo- 
doa.  The  only  reported  notice  of  booka  having  been  consumed 
at  this  period  is  confined  to  that  city,  and  this  was  probably  to 

five  some  eclat  to  the  vain  and  expiring  effort.  A  copy  of  the 
ifferent  publications  having  been  obtained,  "  soon  after  this  pro- 
clamation," says  Collier,  "  the  books  of  the  authors  mentioned 
were  burnt  at  Paul's  Cross,  by  the  order  of  (Bonner)  the  Bishop  <tf 
Lcmdon." 

Thus  Henry,  at  the  very  close  of  life,  and  hie  Council,  as  such, 
were  drawing  afresh  the  lino  of  demarcation  between  themselves 
and  all  the  good  that  had  been  effected.  As  much  as  to  say, 
"  let  no  future  historian  confound  our  names  with  it ;  or  above  all, 
ascribe  tojw  the  commencement  and  progress  qf  a  cause  against 
which  we  fought  to  our  dying  day  !"  The  Bible  of  Tyndale  had, 
indeed,  been  sanctioned;  "but  in  this,"  might  his  Majesty  have 
added,  "  I  was  little  else  than  a  passive  instrument— I  was  super- 
intended— I  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  only  a  man  over- 
ruled." 

The  enmity  now  shown  was  not,  however,  suffered  to  pass  with- 
out notice,  and  that  in  a  style  and  manner  confirmatory  of  that 
marked  distinction  which  we  have  seen  to  prevail  throughout. 

The  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  what  a  coramolioa  was  ex- 
cited in  1526,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  New  Testament  of 
Tyadale  had  been  introduced  into  England,  by  a  very  small  pub- 
lication, entitled  ike  Supplication  of  Beggars,  which  Sir  Thomas 
More  labored  to  answer.  But  it  is  curious  enough  that,  as  the 
commotion  at  first  was  thus  distiaguishd,  so  its  close  was  marked 
by  a  second  supplication,  entitled,  "  The  ^application  of  the  poor 
Commons  to  the  King"  The  author  of  this  last  has  never  Deen 
ascertained,  but  both  supplications  were  now  published  in  one  book, 
being  alike  dislinguisheo  for  the  same  boldness  of  style. 

A  single  extract  fi'om  this  production  will  exhibit  the  relation  in 
which  the  King  was  regardea  as  standing  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.     The  writer  says  : 

"  The  remnant  of  the  sturdy  twggarg  not  yet  weeded  out — tell 
ns,  that  vice,  uncharilableness,  lack  of  mercy,  diversity  of  opin- 
ions, and  other  like  enormities,  have  reigned  ever  since  men  had 
the  Scriptures  in  English.  And  what  is  this  other,  than  to 
cause  men's  consciences  to  abhor  the  same,  as  the  only  cause  and 
original  of  all  this  ?  They  say,  it  suf&ceth  a  layman  to  believe, 
as  they  teach ;  and  not  to  meddle  with  the  interpretation  <rf 
Scripture.  And  what  meaneth  that,  but  that  they  would  have 
us  as  blind  again,  as  we  were?" — "They  have  procured  a  law, 
that  none  shall  be  so  hardy  as  to  have  the  Scripture  in  his  house 
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imleea  he  may  spend  £10  by  the  year,"  (i.  e.  eaual  to  £160  now.) 
"  And  what  meaneth  this,  but  that  they  would  Ornish  the  muIb 
of  the  residue,  withholding  their  food  from  them  ? — Hath  God  put 
immortal  souls  in  none  olBer  but  such  aa  be  poseessioners  in  tbia 
world?  Did  not  Christ  send  word  to  John  trie  Baptist  that  tht 
poor  received  the  gospel  ?  Why  do  these  men  disable  them  from 
reading  the  Scriptures,  that  are  not  endued  with  the  possessioni 
of  this  world  1  Undoubtedly,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  because 
they  ave  the  very  same  that  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before 
men.  They  enter  not  in  therruelTes ;  nor  sufier  they  them  to  en- 
ter that  would. 

"  But  some  will  probably  aay,  they  were  not  all  sturdy  beegars, 
that  were  in  the  Parliament,  when  this  law  was  eetabUshea :  for 
many  of  them,  and  the  most  part,  were  secular  men ;  and  not  of 
*uch  ability,  that  this  law  would  permit  them  to  have  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  houses.  Wherefore  this  law  is  indifferent  (^impartial) 
and  taketh  not  the  Word  of  God  from  us ;  but  we,  with  our  full 
consent,  have  committed  it  to  them,  in  that  said  law  limited. 
Whereunto  we  answer,  that  if  we  have  given  it  over  from  us  to  the 
possessioners  of  this  world,  we  may  be  well  likened  to  the  Qctdor- 
rites,  (Mark  v.)  which  desired  Christ  to  depart  from  their  country ; 
and  the  lurking  birds,  which  cannot  abide  the  brightness  of  uie 
sun.  If  we  have  rejected  this  merciful  proffer  of  our  most  merci- 
ful Father,  to  have  the  Scriptures,  the  declaration  of  God's  will, 
vken  HE  used  your  IKgkness,  as  his  instrument  to  publish  and 
set  forth  his  moat  lively  word^ — let  us  fall  down  prostmte  with  re- 
pentance of  this  contempt  of  his  merciful  gift :  most  humbly  be- 
seeching him  to  behold  the  dolours  of  our  heart,  and  to  forget  our 
obstinacy  therein — giving  your  Highness  such  desire  of  our  sal- 
vation ;  and  that  you  will  as  favourably  restore  unto  us  the  Script- 
ure in  our  English  tongue,  as  you  did  at  the  first  set  it  abroad. 
Let  not  the  adversary  take  occasion  to  say,  the  Bible  was  of  a 
traitor's  setting  forth,  and  not  of  your  Highness'  own  doing;  for 
so  they  report  that  Thomas  Crumwell,  late  Earl  of  Essex,  was 
the  chief  doer,  and  not  your  Highness,  but  as  le^hy  him. 

"  When  your  Highness  gave  commandment  that  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy  should  see  that  there  were  in  every  parish  one  Bible  at  the 
least,  set  at  liberty ;  so  that  every  man  might  freely  come  to  ft 
and  read  therein — many  of  this  wicked  generation,  as  well  priests 
as  others,  their  faithful  adherents,  would  pluck  it,  either  into  the 
choir,  or  into  some  pew,  where  poor  men  durst  not  presume  to 
come ;  yea,  there  is  no  small  number  of  churches,  that  hath  no 
Bible  at  all.  And  yet  not  sufficed  with  the  withholding  it  from 
the  poor  of  their  own  parishes,  they  never  rested  till  they  had  a 
commandment  from  your  Highness,  that  no  man,  of  what  de- 
gree soever,  should  read  the  Bible  in  the  time  of  God's  service, 
as  they  call  it.  As  though  the  hearing  of  their  Latin  Uea,  and 
conjuring  of  water  and  salt,  were  rather  the  service  of  God,  than 
the  study  of  his  most  holy  Word.  This  was  their  diligence  in  set- 
ting forth  the  Bible.    But  when  your  Highness  had  devised  a  proc- 
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lamatioa  for  the  burnin?  of  ceitain  tranalatioDs  of  th«  New  T«>- 
tameat,  they  were  so  bold  as  to  bum  the  whole  Bible,  because  Lhej 
vere  of  thoee  men's,  Tyndale*!  or  Covcrdale'a  translalioQ ;  and  not 
the  New  Testament  (mly. 

"We  heard  say  that  they  proffered  your  Highness,  that  if  j<m 
would  please  to  call  in  the  Bible  again,  forasmuch  as  it  was  act 
&ithfully  translated  in  all  parts,  tkey  loould  oversee  U,  and  wUhm 
seven  ffears  set  it  forth  again!  Your  Bishops,  most  victorious 
Prince,  if  they  might  have  gotten  in  the  Bible  for  seven  yeara, 
would  have  trusted,  that,  by  thai  time,  either  your  Highness  should 
have  been  dead,  or  the  Bible  forgotten :  or  they  themselves  out  of 
your  Highness'  reach ;  so  that  you  should  not  have  like  power 
over  them,  as  you  have  now. 

"  When  your  Majesty  appointed  two  of  Uiera,  Tdnstal  anb 
HiATR,  to  overlook  the  translatiMi  of  the  Bible,  ^ey  said  thay  ' 
had  done  your  Highnestf  commandment  therein;  yea,  they  Mt 
lAetr  names  thereunto :  but  when  they  saw  the  world  somewhat 
like  to  wring  on  the  other  side,  they  denied  it ;  and  said,  they 
ntver  vteddled  theremth.  Causing  tne  printer  to  take  out  their 
names,  which  were  erst  set  before  the  Bible,  to  certify  to  all  men 
that  they  had  diligently  perused  it,  according  as  your  Highness  bad 
commanded  I  I" 

The  outrageous  advisers  of  Henry  the  Elighth,  taking  every  ad- 
vantage of  his  failing  strength,  having  nm  riot  with  the  body  and 
blood  of  his  subjects,  were  now  hastening  to  that  righteous  retri- 
bution, which,  even  in  this  life,  so  often  falls  on  the  head  of  th« 
wicked.  Too  long  had  they  walked  after  the  lusts  and  devices 
of  their  own  hearts.  Neither  Wriothesly  nor  Gardiner,  nor  their 
ducal  leader,  his  Grace  of  Norfolk,  must  be  permitted  to  escape. 
The  lon^-suffering  of  God  was  now  very  nearly  exhausted.  These 
men  haa  walked  m  pride,  and  they  must  be  abased.  As  the  ene- 
mies of  light  and  of  all  moral  excellence,  but  especially  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  of  aii  idA« 
prized  them,  having  now  vented  their  mauce,  it  was  time  that 
there  should  be  some  reaidion ;  and  what  must  have  rendered  it 
peculiarly  galling,  was  the  quarter  from  whence  that  reaction 
came.  Instead  ^  committing  other  people  to  the  flames,  they 
must  now  look  after  their  own  personal  safety ;  and,  instead  of 
hunting  after  books  to  bum  tbem,  the  question  will  be,  what  is  to 
be  the  term  of  their  own  official,  or  even  actual  existence. 

Perhaps  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  King  a{^)eared  in  gor 
geous  array  was  on  the  24th  of  August,  when  ne  met  the  French 
ambassador,  d'Annebaut,  and  the  recent  treaty  of  peace  was  rati- 
fied ;  as  from  that  period  he  gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of  com- 
plicated misery.  For  some  time,  however,  this  was  a  subject  of 
such  delicacy  that  no  man  near  the  throne  dared  to  commit  him- 
self in  writing ;  so  that  the  first  recorded  hint  of  failing  health  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner,  in  writing  to  Paget,  as  late  as  the  17th 
of  September.  The  most  partial  Eistorians  have  allowed  that 
Henry  had  been  distinguiuidd  for  sansuahty,  and  that,  as  a 
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■Aiuml  ooaMqnenoa,  ha  became  a  mass  of  dneau,  ao  unwieldy  U 
to  Im  ramomd  from  room  to  room  only  by  the  aid  of  machiery. 
Hie  temper,  alwaya  headstrong,  now  displayed  itMlf  by  auddea 
paroxysms  of  reaenUnmt  of  birf.  Prom  lb«  slate  of  his  body,  to 
apfHoach  and  wait  upoa  him  soon  became  a  loathsome  task,  to 
Which,  however,  the  Queen  herself  submitted,  and  with  most  com- 
Meodable  perseTerance.  Katharine's  influence,  in  these  circuo^ 
stances,  was  considerable.  She  used  to  converse  freely  with  the 
dying  man,  and  had  ventured  occasionally  to  express  her  own 
opinion  in  distinction  fn»n  his.  One  day,  however,  having,  as  his 
Majesty  thought,  gone  too  lar,  he  became  irritated  ;  and  Gardiner, 
coming  iu  the  way  afterwards,  of  course  chimed  in  with  the  King's 
humor ;  nay,at  last,  even  presBcd  thejpropriety  of  some  investigation 
into  the  opinions  of  her  Majesty.  Tne  fractious  patient,  unmind- 
Ajl  of  bis  obligations  to  his  assiduous  nurse,  who  had  not  unfte- 
quenCly  soothed  his  anguish,  actually  compiled ;  and  Wriothealy, 
am  well  as  Gardiner,  were  busy  once  more  in  their  favorite  sphere  ' 
of  action.  But  the  tide  was  now  in  the  very  act  of  turning  against 
them,  so  that,  so  far  frotn  succeeding,  their  ready  acquiescence  in 
(heir  master's  frenzy  only  proved  the  precursor  of  another  etoaia 
•gainst  themselvaa.  Most  unaccountably,  the  paper  on  which  at 
Iwst  the  imprisonment  of  the  Q,ueen  hung,  had  dropped  from  the 
pocket  of  Wriothsabf,  and  having  been  conveyed  to  Katharine  by 
oB«  of  her  friends,  she  was  overwhelmed ;  and  well  she  might,  as 
his  Majesty's  signature  is  said  to  have  been  affixed  1  The  Kug, 
we  are  told,  heard  her  cries ;  and,  being  carried  to  her  apartment, 
by  her  manner  of  reply  he  was  so  «cx>thed,  that  all  danger  was 
now  pasL  Next  day,  however,  the  Lord  Chancellor  must  keep 
bis  appointment,  and,  with  forty  guards,  had  arrived  to  convey 
Katharine  to  the  Tower.  The  tempest,  averted  from  its  former 
object,  bad  changed  in  its  current  the  night  before,  and  now  burst 
in  fury  oa  the  head  of  Wriothesly.  All  that  the  King  said  was 
not  audible;  but  the  following  terms  in  reply — "Arrant  knave! 
beast  and  fool !"  uttered  with  a  loader  voice,  were  heard  distinctly, 
•od  even  by  the  dueea.  Henry  then  commanded  bim  out  of  his 
aighL 

Gaidiner  came  next  in  order.  After  Monday  night  the  lltb 
of  October,  when  he  wrote  his  letter,  his  name  is  never  once  men- 
tioaed  till  the  beginning  of  December.  For  some  lime  he  bad 
nmk  so  low  that  ne  durst  not  approach  the  royal  presence ;  but 
on  Thursday  the  2ud  of  that  month,  he  presumed  so  far  as  to  ad- 
dress one  last  letter  to  his  roy^  master,  with  another  to  Paget, 
begging  him  to  deliver  it.  The  former  is  distinguished  for  its 
cringing  and  hypocritical  style ;  and  so  eager  was  he  with  Pa^et 
about  Us  restoration  to  &,vor,  as  to  whine  to  bim  in  servile  Latin. 
But  the  attempt  was  vain ;  at  least  there  is  no  reply  in  existence, 
even  from  the  Secretary.  By  the  end  of  the  montn  his  name  was 
known  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  number  of  bis  Majesty's 
executors ;  a  step  <xa  which,  it  has  been  said,  Henry  had  resolved 
bofoce  going  to  Fiuue  in  IMl    But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  ex- 
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cIuaioD  DOW  waa  a  loss,  at  once  of  honor  and  emolumenL  3k 
Anthooy  Browne  after  this  had  renturad  to  mention  Gardiner's 
name  to  the  King,  when  hia  Majesty  replied,  thai  if  he  repeated 
it  s^ain,  hia  own  name  would  also  be  excluded. 

This  man  never  recovered  Henry's  favor,  and  during  the  reiga 
of  Edward,  of  course,  he  bore  no  sway.  On  the  contrary,  he  waa 
deprived  of  his  See  on  the  14th  of  February  1651,  as  well  as  cmi- 
fined  to  the  Tower.  Whatever  of  severity  there  might  be  in  this, 
the  measure  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  fear  of  the  public 
tranquillity ;  and  it  formed  a  degree  of  retribution  by  no  means 
corresponding  to  the  fearful  and  bloody  years  of  his  domination. 
Immediately  upon  the  accession  of  Q,ueen  Mary,  he  was  not  only 
restored  to  all  that  he  had  tost,  but  became  Lord  Chancellor  <a 
England,  when  he  will  cross  our  path  for  the  last  time. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  son  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  were  ar- 
rested on  the  12th  of  December,  "  upon  certain  surmises  of  trea- 
son," and  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  the  one  by  water,  the  other  by 
land,  and  neither  aware  of  the  apprehension  of  the  other. 

With  the  character  of  the  Duke,  the  first  peer  of  the  realm,  and 
now  about  seventy-three  years  of  age,  the  reader  is  already  but 
too  familiarly  acquainted.  He  has  seen  him  personally  engaged, 
or  presiding,  on  the  most  ciuel  and  melancholy  occasions  of  past 
years  ;  from  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn  on  the  scaffold,  down  to 
that  of  Anne  Askew  in  the  gloom  of  night,  at  the  stake.  He  had 
sanctioned  also  the  deaths  of  Pieher,  and  More,  and  Crurawell ; 
and  now  his  own  day  of  degradation  and  terror  has  come.  A 
material  distinction,  indeed,  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  father  and 
the  son,  although  that  son,  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  then  a  youth  of 
twenty,  if  not  still  younger,  presided  with  his  father,  at  the  de- 
cided commencement  of  Henry's  worst  career  of  cruelty  and  legal- 
ized murder ;  of  which  he  himself  was  now  about  to  become  the 
very  last  victim.  Both  sat  by,  and  the  father  not  tamely,  at  the 
mock  trial  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  niece  of  the  one,  and  cousin  ot 
the  other. 

Now  in  turning  our  eye  to  this  &mily,  notwithstanding  all  its 
pride  of  ancestry,  we  see  a  picture  of  human  nature,  such  as  no 
fomily  in  humble  life  perhaps  ever  exhibited ;  and  it  is  only  in 
Gonseauence  of  the  conspicuous  figure  made  by  this  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk alt  along,  that  we  are  placed  under  the  necessity  of  looking 
into  it.  For  these  twenty  years  we  have  seen  a  party  standing 
out  in  determined  hostility  to  the  Word  of  God  in  the  vernacular 
tongue ;  and  this  man,  from  year  to  year,  haa  been  the  ducal 
head  of  it. 

This  was  the  man,  who,  in  his  public  and  official  character, 
had  engaged  with  such  ardor  in  the  war  of  opinion.  The  man 
who,  to  gain  his  own  ends,  and,  if  possible,  oeguile  Crumwell, 
could  so  basely  play  the  hypocrite  in  1539 ;  and  who  yet  now, 
when  under  the  fear  of  deatD,  and  referring  to  Crumwell  and  him- 
self in  comparison,  could  say  to  the  Privy  Council, — "he  was  a 
false  man,  and  surely  I  am  a  true  poor  gentleman."    Above  all, 
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this  is  the  same  individual  who,  for  twaoty  years,  bad  been  w 
Utterly  opposed  to  the  English  Bible,  as  well  as  to  its  being 
read  by  the  people,  and  who  persecuted  all  who  prized  its  con- 
t«nt»;  but  it  b  no  mystery  now,  why  he  pursued  such  a  course. 
No  wonder  now,  that  he  carried  about  with  him  certain  personal 
ebjectioQS  to  the  sacred  volume.  It  was  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  at 
a  far  later  period,  and  after  he  came  to  a  sense  of  his  vwn  de- 
^vity,  of  wh(Hn  it  has  been  testified  that,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
Bible,  ho  would  say — "  There  is  true  philosophy.  This  is  tha 
wisdom  that  speaks  to  the  heart.  A  bad  life  ia  the  only  objecti^m 
to  /Am  book." 

The  Earl  was  brought  to  trial,  and,  other  charges  having  &iled 
of  proof,  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  assumed  the  armorial  bearing 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which,  they  said,  (falsely,)  had  been 
hitherto  exclusively  used  by  his  Majesty  and  bis  predecesson. 
The  fact  was  admitted,  and  the  authority  of  the  heralds  adduced, 
but  plead  in  vain  ;  and  as  the  legal  grotmd  was  the  sweeping  sec- 
tion of  more  than  one  statute,  which  made  it  high  treason  "  to  do 
anything  by  word,  writing,  or  deed,  to  the  scandal  or  peril  of  the 
established  succession  to  me  crown,"  the  Earl  was  convicted  by  a 
jury  of  twelve  notable  men  of  Norfolk,  eight  knights  and  four 
squires,  one  of  whom,  by  the  way,  was  named  Boleyn.  Surrey 
defended  himself  with  great  boldness  and  ability:  but  what  could 
any  defence,  however  Etble,  now  avail  It  was  on  Friday  the  2lBt 
of  January  that  this  young  man  was  put  to  death,  and  by  tha 
authority  of  a  monarch  now  himself  "lying  in  the  agonies  of 
death." 

As  for  the  Duke  himself,  what  with  the  gradual  progress  of  that 
"  learning,"  which  be  hated,  and  contempt  for  the  new  nobiUty, 
as  well  as  family  dissension,  the  spirit  of  the  old  man  was  greatly 
broken  down.  Still  bis  desire  for  life  was  extreme,  and  he  plead 
for  it,  in  language  as  abject  as  that  of  Wolsey  or  Crumwell  who 
..  had  preceded  him.  Men  who  have  sported  with  the  lives  of  theii 
feUow-^reatures,  have  often  displayed  great  cowardice  as  to  theii 
own.  So  it  happened  with  Wolsey,  Crumwell,  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  in  succession. 

Throughout  hfe,  Henry  had  been  always  very  punctilious  re- 
specting forms  of  his  own  devising  \  and  Norfolk,  a  peer,  could 
not  be  despatched  after  the  same  fashion  with  his  son.  Parlia- 
ment had  met  for  one  day  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  before  the 
close  of  that  month,  the  various  parts  of  this  bloody  tragedy  were 
nearly  cast.  At  all  events,  the  House  had  been  pror(^ued,  and 
was  now  to  meet,  very  opportunely,  on  the  14th  of  January  ;  w 
the  day  after  Wriothesly  had  pronounced  sentence  on  Surrey. 
On  the  following  Tuesday,  the  16th,  a  bill  of  attainder  against 
the  Duke  was  brought  in,  and,  next  day,  it  was  read  a  second 
time.  It  was  on  l\m  day,  or  within  two  days  aft«r,  that  the  l^llen 
Minister  was  writing  his  letter  to  the  King ;  a  most  earnestly  im- 
plo^g  one  for  mercy.  This  had  been  preceded  by  one  to  the 
Privy  Coua^  begging  for  aileviatioos  iu  his  impriaonneat,  and 
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presenting  four  separate  confe8Bi(HiB  widi  an  eye  to  mercy.  As 
another  precaution  a^init  his  vast  poasessioni  being  scattered 
among  his  rivals,  he  conveyed  them  entire  to  Prince  Edward, 
and  tnis  perhaps  with  a  view  to  molify  the  King.  But  all  was  in 
vain  ;  it  was  blood  that  was  wanted,  and  that  once  shed,  every 
shilling  tnust  come  to  the  Crown.  On  the  20lh,  the  bill  passed 
the  Lords.  The  Commons  were  no  less  expeditious :  a  Sabbath 
interrupted  them,  but  on  Monday  the  24th,  tney  returned  the  biD 
to  the  tipper  House.  Thus  the  very  man  who  had  made  himself 
so  buey  in  hurrying  through  Parliament  the  proceedings  against 
Crumwell,  was  served  by  the  House,  as  he  had  served  others. 
Not  a  moment  was  now  to  be  lost ;  but  the  custom  hitherto  had 
been  to  reserve  all  such  bills  to  the  close  of  the  session,  and  so  it 
had  been  done  with  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Yet  if  the  King  is  to- 
have  bis  laet  dying  wishes,  and  if  the  Seymours  are  to  gain  theii 
end,  wonted  forms  must  be  disregarded.  Accordingly  so  they 
were.  The  royal  assent  was  given  on  Thursday  the  27th ;  Nor- 
folk was  ordered  for  execution  next  morning,  and  left  to  count  th« 
hours  till  break  of  day.  Such  was  the  ttist  act  of  power  on  tha 
part  of  Henry  the  Eighth ! 

But  "  there  is  no  man,"  subject  or  sovereign, "  that  hath  power 
over  the  spirit,  to  retain  the  spirit ;  neither  nath  he  power  m  the 
day  of  death,  and  there  is  no  discharge  in  that  war."  By  that 
Ood,  who  had  borne  with  him  bo  long,  Henry's  own  hour  of  call 
was  already  fixed,  and  "  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  of 
Friday,"  the  28th  of  January  1647,  he  had  been  summoned  to  a 
higher  tribuntd,  there  to  answer  for  his  long  and  weighty  cata- 
logue  of  cruelty  and  crime. 

To  die,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  act  of  embniing  his  hands  in 
blood,  was  the  close  of  the  King's  existence  on  earth ;  while  no 
subject  had  been  so  unwelcome  to  himself,  as  that  of  his  ou>n  dia- 
Bolution-  No  man  dared  even  to  hint  such  a  prospect,  till  wiUiin 
a  few  hours  of  his  ceasing  to  breathe.  Even  then,  some  degree 
of  courage  was  required,  and  it  was  Sir  Anthony  Denny  who  told 
the  dying  man,  in  so  many  words,  "  that  the  hope  of  human  help 
vas  vain."  These  were  terras  which  betrayed  an  eager  clinging 
to  life  still.  Henry,  "  visibly  disquieted,"  bad  to  be  informed  that 
the  intimation  was  founded  upon  the  judgment  of  the  physicians. 
He  was  then  asked  whether  he  wished  to  confer  witn  any  one. 
"  With  no  other,"  said  he,  "  but  the  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  not  . 
with  him  as  yet ;  I  will  first  repose  myself  a  little,  and  as  I  then 
find  myself,  will  determine  accordingly."  Determine,  however, 
he  did  not  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  it  was  of  little  or  no  mo- 
ment who  should  come.  Cranraer  was  sent  for  in  all  haste,  but 
he  arrived  only  in  time  to  receive  one  fixed  \o6k,  when  Henry 
grasped  his  hand  and  expired  1  He  was  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  and  within  three  months  of  completing  the  thirty-eighth 
of  his  reign. 

Thus  narrowly,  or  by  a  apace  of  about  six  hours,  did  the  Dnke 
of  Norfolk  escape  with  his  life,  though  he  must  no  mive  preside 
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at  the  public  and  disgraceful  execution  of  his  fellow-men.  On 
Uie  contrary,  he,  as  well  as  Ghirdiner  afterwards,  must  remain  in 
durance  for  years. 

To  the  cloee  of  this  monarch's  existence,  we  have  toiled  through 
the  record  of  human  depravity,  certainly  not  on  its  own  account; 
but  because  of  the  moral  lesson  it  affords,  as  well  as  its  bearing 
on  the  main  object  of  these  pages.  If  it  be  one  of  those  laws  by 
which  God  appears  to  govern  the  world,  that  '*men  eiigaged  mi 
an  evil  cause,  however  harmonious  they  may  be  in  the  outset, 
shall,  sooner  or  later,  be  at  variance/'  here  we  have  an  illustra- 
tion of  that  law,  well  worthy  of  remembrance.  Gardiner  and 
Tunstal,  Norfolk  and  Wriothesly  had  been  the  leading  and  uni- 
form opponents  of  the  prepress  of  Divine  truth  among  the  people, 
and  often  had  they  played  into  each  other's  hands ;  while  the 
King,  to  eay  nothing  of  his  habitual  depravity,  having  but  one 
fixed  principle,  or  the  love  of  power,  had  died  as  he  had  lived. 
Before  (hat  event,  however,  he  scowls  on  these  men,  by  whose 
advice  he  had  been  so  often  swayed.  They  were,  to  a  man,  his 
oldest  counsellors,  the  ablest  men  around  hmi,  and  the  very  pith 
of  "  the  old  learning"  party.  These  recent  events,  therefore,  can- 
not looeely,  or  with  propriety,  be  consigned  to  the  gulf  of  human 
passion  alone,  and  mere  left!  This  was  the  breaking  up  of  an 
old  confederacy,  by  its  own  leader,  or,  at  least,  the  man  on  whom 
it  depended,  and  then  he  himself  died.  It  was  Providence,  by 
degradation,  and  imprisonment,  and  death,  "putting  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seats,  scattering  the  proud  in  the  imagination 
of  their  hearts,"  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  very  different  scene 
in  the  reign  of  Edward,  especially  so  for  as  the  printing  &nd/ree 
perusal  of  the  Sacred  Volume  was  concerned. 

Upon  the  intelligence  of  Henry's  death  being  communicated  to 
hifl  alternate  ally  and  enemy,  the  King  of  Fiance,  he  became  more 
pensive ;  and  being  already  in  bad  health,  he  drooped  and  died, 
at  Rambouillet,  in  two  months  after,  or  the  21st  of  March.  The 
aged  Pontiff,  who  had  so  thundered  against  the  King  of  England, 
lived  only  two  summers  longer ;  and  thus  Charles  was  leu  sole 
survivor  on  the  field  in  which  they  had  all  fought  so  long. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  so  far  as  these  men  were  concerned, 
it  is  certainly  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  tumultuous  scene  may 
be  said  to  have  closed  with  an  act  which  astonished  all  Europe  at 
Uie  moment  It  was  the  abdication  of  his  throne,  by  the  Emperor, 
three  years  before  his  death ;  and  it  deserves  notice  here,  on  ac- 
count of  one  of  its  consequences.  Of  these  Sovereigns,  he  was  the 
only  one  who  ia  reported  to  have  at  last  seen  the  folly  and  futility 
of  all  such  dictatorial  interference  bv  civil  rulers  with  the  human 
mind,  as  they  had  all  practised.  The  Emperor  "  was  particularly 
curious  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  clocks  and  watches ;  and 
having  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he  could  not  bring  any 
tipo  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike,  be  reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a 
mixture  of  surprise,  as  well  as  regret,  on  his  own  folly,  in  havine 
bestowed  so  much  time  and  labor  <m  the  mwe  vain  attempt  of 
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bringinff  mankind  to  a  (ffecise  uniformity  of  sentiment  concMning 
iheproiouQd  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion." 

Thus  termioated  by  far  the  most  important  period  through 
which  Old  England  had  ever  passed.  Important,  as  &r  as  Divine 
and  eternal  truth,  introduced  to  the  people,  in  their  own  tongue, 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  was  superior  to  all  the  pasaiog 
events  of  the  day.  That  period  has  proved,  it  is  true,  one  con- 
tinued ferment,  one  incessant  turmoil  of  human  passion  and  de- 
pravitv.  But  whatever  of  Chrbtiaaity  has  prevailed  in  England, 
trom  tnat  time  to  the  present,  its  ongin  is  to  be  found  here,  per- 
fectly distinct  from  all  the  councils  and  edicts,  or  the  proclama- 
tions, whether  for  or  against,  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  These,  after 
more  than  ten  years  of  positive  bostihty  had  passed  away,  when 
they  once  or  twice  happened  to  be  in  favor  of  the  vernacular 
Scnptu res— these  tokens  of  defeat,  after  the  tug  of  war  had  slack- 
eneo,  and  after  Henry,  and  all  around  him,  had  been  obliged  to 
give  way,  had  some  influence.  But  even  Uiese,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  King,  instead  of  all  that  party  writers  have  chosen  to 
affirm,  were  confessed  by  himself,  as  we  have  heard,  and  towards 
the  end  of  his  days,  to  have  been  comparatively  impoteni.  A 
month  or  two  was  the  measure  of  their  power,  while  still  the  cause 
went  on,  under  the  hand  of  that  Giod  who  had  been  with  it  from 
the  beginning,  and  is  with  it  stiU. 

With  reference,  therefore,  to  the  history  of  the  English  Bible,  as 
for  as  we  have  come,  and  after  such  a  detail  as  the  past,  with  all 
its  imperfections,  what,  for  example,  can  any  reader  think  when 
he  finds  one  writer,  in  summing  up  the  reun  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
express  himself  in  such  terms  as  the  following?  "His  largest 
claim  to  our  gratitude  is,  that  he  at  last  permitted  the  great  foun- 
tain of  religious  truth  and  of  intellectual  piety  to  be  opened  to  the 
people,  by  sanctioning  the  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Script- 
ures in  the  national  language ;  thus  making  free  to  every  one 
what  millions  have  blessed  him  for !"  This  is  even  exceeded  by 
another  modern  historian.  "  He  resotutely  maintained  to  the  end 
of  his  life  the  exclusive  right  of  God's  undoubted  Word  to  be  the 
^religious  instructor  of  the  rational  creation.  The  assertion  of 
this  fundamental  principle  is  the  brightest  distinction  of  Hettry'a 


reign ! !" 
All  this,  a 


I,  and  much  more  to  (he  same  effect,  has  been  actually 
reported  of  a  man  who,  above  ten  years  after  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament  had  been  introduced  into  this  kingdom,  in  spite 
of  all  his  power,  and  the  hostility  of  his  associates — a  man  who, 
afier  he  had  been  signally  overruled  to  sanction  the  very  transla- 
tion he  had  condemned,  to  say  nothing  of  his  share  in  the  guilt  of 
leaving  the  translator  to  the  flames,  did  indeed  at  last  inform  his 
nibjects  that "  it  had  pleased  Mm  to  permit  and  command  the 
Bible,  being  translated  mto  their  mother  tongue,  to  be  openly  laid 
forth  in  every  parish  church."  But  then  this  is  the  same  man 
who,  in  less  than  six  years  after,  enjoined  that  "mo  women  but 
noble  women,  no  artificers,  apprentices,  journeymen,  servingmen. 
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huBbandmen,  nor  labourers,  were  to  read  the  Bible  or  NewTetita- 
men  t  in  English,  to  themselves  or  to  any  other,  privately  or  openly !" 
And  who,  in  three  years  after  thw,  told  all  England,  "  it  ought  to 
be  deemed  certain  that  the  reading  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment is  not  neceasary  for  all  those  folks  that  of  duty  ought  to  be 
bound  to  read  it,  but  as  the  Prince  and  the  policy  of  the  realm 
■hall  thiuk  convenient  to  ^  ^l^atetf  or  TAKEif  from  it  !  Con- 
sonant whereto,  the  politic  law  of  our  realm  bath  now  restrained 
it  from  a  great  ma/ny  !"  This  daring  profanity  was  ctovot^  by 
HeDry%  last  public  act,  within  six  months  of  his  dissolution — his 
endeavor,  by  proclamation,  to  consign  to  the  flamee  above  thirty 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  by  Tyndale — denouncing  the 
translation  as  "  crafty,  false,  and  untrue,"  though  it  was  the  very 
jame  with  that  which  was  included  in  theBiblehe  had  sanctioned 
in  1637! 
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SECTION    I. 

aEIQN    OP    EDWARD. 


The  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  whatever  had  been  hU  pei- 
aonal  character,  was,  in  many  tespects,  not  only  initiai  but  ger- 
miTumi,  Every  day  since,  has  so  testified ;  and  the  broad  surface 
of  the  kingdom  still  bears  witness  to  the  weight  and  pressure  of 
his  sceptre.  He  left  behind  him  certain  marks,  which  are  still 
acknowledged  as  memorials  of  his  power. 

Henry  VIIL  being  interred  at  Windsor  on  Wednesday  16th  of 
PebruarVj  four  days  after,  or  upon  Sunday  the  20th,  his  son,  then 
only  in  his  tenth  year,  was  crowned.  An  incident  occurred,  in- 
dicative of  the  chwge  which  had  taken  place,  so  far  as  the  crown 
was  concerned.  Upon  that  day,  when  three  swords  were  brought 
before  Edward,  as  tokens  of  his  being  king  of  three  kingdoms,  he 
said  there  was  one  yet  wanting.  The  noblemen  around  him,  not 
exactly  catching  his  meaning,  inquired  which  that  was  7  He 
answered — the  Bible.  "  That  book,"  said  the  young  Prince,  "  ia 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  be  preferred  before  these  swords. 
That  ought,  in  all  right,  to  govern  us,  who  use  them  for  the  peo- 
ple's safety,  by  God's  appointment.  Without  that  sword,  we  are 
nothing,  we  can  do  oothing,  we  have  no  power  :  from  that  we 
are,  what  we  are,  this  day :  from  that  alone  we  obtain  all  powtf 
and  virtue,  grace  and  salvation,  and  whatsoever  we  have  of  Di- 
vine strength."  After  some  other  similar  expressions,  Edward 
commanded  the  Sacred  Volume  to  be  brought  with  reverence,  and 
BO  carried  before  him. 

The  last  act  of  the  fother  was  to  brand  the  name  and  memory 
of  Tyndale :  in  the  first  Parliament  held  by  his  son,  that  act  was 
repealed,  and  declared  to  bo  "  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect ;" 
nay,  the  portrait  of  Edward  will  soon  be  seen  and  sold,  in  imme- 
diate conjunction  with  the  name  and  translation  of  Tyndale. 
Twenly-one  years  after  the  New  Testament  of  Tyndale  had 
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liMD  eeot  into  England,  aa  opportuoity  had  at  last  presented 
itself,  for  tbe  people  as  auch  to  apeak  out,  and  say  what  they 
wanted.  The  printers  were  ready  to  print,  and  the  staliooera,  aa 
they  were  called,  to  sell ;  but,  of  course,  they  would  not  pren 
any  one  translation  except  that  which  they  knew  beforehand  waa 
most  likely  to  remunerate  them.  As  all  the  editions  were  indi- 
vidual  undertaking  by  men  engaged  in  business,  they,  it  must  be 
evident,  would  print  chiefly  that  book  which  was  most  frequently 
and  eagerly  souf^ht  after. 

That  zeal  for  tbe  art  of  printing  which  burst  forth  instanta- 
Deously  after  Henry's  death,  will  prepare  us  for  the  numerous  edi- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  which  immediately  followed.  This  noble 
art  bad  been  introduced  into  England  under  Edward  IV.,  when 
there  were  three  or  four  printers  ;  under  Henry  Til.  there  were 
five;  and  four  of  these  survived  to  print  uoder  his  son:  but  during 
his  long  reign  of  nearly  thirty-eight  years,  not  fewer  than  forty- 
one  printers  had  commenced  business  in  L<»idoii,  or  forty-five  la 
alL  Now,  the  first  importation  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament 
into  England  had  taken  place,  not  till  more  than  eighty  yeara 
after  the  invention  of  priatmg,  and  about  fifty-eight  after  the  art 
had  been  introduced  into  the  country ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  from  that  period,  of  these  forty-five  printers  not  fewer  than 
thirty-three  had  started  in  business,  and  that  eight  of  them  were 
ultimately  connected  with  printing  the  Sacred  Volume. 

Let  us  then  now  observe  what  ensued,  as  soon  as  Henry  bad 
"ceased  from  troubling,"  and  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  Tunstal, 
were  bereft  of  the  power.  Of  the  forty-five  printers  under  Henry, 
fourteen  survived  when  Edward  came  to  the  throne.  While  hu 
&tber,  the  subject  of  loathsome  disease,  was  sinking^  into  the 
grave,  and  in  less  than  twelve  months  after  hia  death,  as  many 
as  eight  new  men  had  started  in  buainesa  as  printers.  Next  year, 
however,  there  were  not  fewer  than  eleven  more,  and  in  the  next 
two,  eighteen,  besides  six  others  in  1561  and  1662,  or  forty-three 
in  all ;  raising  the  number  of  printers  under  this  youthful  mon- 
arch to  not  fewer  than  fifty-seven,  in  the  brief  space  of  six  veare ! 
Now  if  it  be  inquired,  what  connection  had  all  this  with  the  dit 
fusion  of  the  Divine  Record?  it  was  no  less  than  this — that  out 
of  these  fifty-seven  printers,  more  than  ike  half,  or  not  fewer  than 
thirty-one,  and  these  (he  most  respectable,  were  engaged  either  in 
printing  or  publishing  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

But  the  editions  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  will  now  furnish 
us  with  another  view  of  this  memorable  period.  Pot  Bibles  in 
/o/to,  there- may  have  been  not  so  much  need  as  yet,  considering 
the  number  which  had  been  printed  in  1540  and  1641 ;  for  al- 
though Henry  had  licensed  Anthony  Marler  to  print  for  five  years 
longer,  he  waa  then  over-stocked,  and  the  sale  must  have  fiagged, 
as  the  wayward  monarch  only  frowned  on  the  undertaking  ever 
after.  New  Testaments,  however,  were  in  great  request,  and  the 
people  will  now  discover  which  translation  they  preferred. 

Looking  at  the  entire  period  of  six  years  and  a  hal^  there  ap- 
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peu  to  hare  beeo  about  fifty  di«tmct  publicatioas,  whether  of  the 
Sacred  Volume  entire,  or  the  New  Testament  separately ;  that  is, 
fifteen  of  the  former,  and  thirty-five  of  the  latter ;  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  one  or  two  more  may  yet  be  diacovered. 

Of  Coverdale's  Tersion  there  waa  one  edititH),  though  in  two 
iasues,  first  in  1650  by  Andro  Hester,  and  in  1563  by  R.  Ju^e. 
Of  Tavemer'a  version  there  was  one,  in  five  volumes,  in  1649,  and 
another,  though  tbia  has  been  questioned,  in  1551.  Of  Granmer'a 
Bible  there  seem  to  have  been  aeven  editiona.  Of  Matthew's  there 
were  at  least  five ;  but  then  one  of  these,  about  to  be  mentioned, 
was  80  large  an  impreaaioa  that  it  has  been  mistaken  frequently 
for  a  number  of  distinct  editioas.  Allowing  to  each  separate  in- 
dividual embarked,  bis  owa  Biblea,  there  were  iH>t  fewer  than  eight 
distinct  issues  of  ihb  one  edition.  This  would  mt^e  twelve  in  all, 
of  Matthew's. 

With  respect  to  the  New  Testament,  besides  the  English  tran»- 
lation  inserted  in  the  paraphrase  of  Brasmua  in  1548,  of  which 
there  was  a  second  edition,  at  least  of  the  firat  volume,  in  1551, 
and  one  edilion  generally  ascribed  to  Sir  John  Cheke ;  of  Cnui- 
mer'a  Testament  there  a|^ear  to  have  been  eight  editions,  bat 
tl^en  of  Tyndale's,  whether  under  his  own  name  or  that  of  Mat- 
^ew,  there  were  not  fewer  than  twenty-four,  besides  one  of  Cover- 
dale  corrected  by  Tyndale's  version. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  if  the  public  demand  had  called  for 
Cranmer's  correction  of  Tyndale,  fifteen  times,  it  had  done  so  for 
Tyndale's.  version,  as  it  stood,  fully  double  that  number ;  and  if 
six  men  were  cooceraed  in  the  former,  eighteen,  at  least,  were  in 
the  latter. 

The  edition  of  Tyndale's  or  Matthew's  translation  in  May  1551, 
is  worthy  of  special  aotice,  as  indicative  of  the  zeal  now  abroad, 
BO  unfettered  oy  interference.  In  this  Bible  iK>l  fewer  than  nine 
different  reapectable  men,  printers  and  booksellera  in  London,  were 
concerned,  and  the  impreaeion,  therefore,  must  have  been  a  very 
large  one.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  ornament  of  its  kind,  point- 
ing to  the  reign  of  England's  youngest  monarch.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  to  be  noted,  under  Elizabeth,  London  ever  since 
has  never  furnished  a  parallel.  The  following  ia  its  title,  with  a 
colocdion  partly  corroborative  of  the  fact  as  now  stated : — 

"  The  Bible,  that  is  to  saye,  all  the  holy  Scripture :  In  whit^e 
are  contayned  the  Olde  and  newe  Testament,  truly  and  purely 
translated  into  Englisbe,  now  lately  with  great  industry  and  dih- 
gence  recognised,"  dtc.  Small  folio.  Colophon — "  Here  endeth 
the  whole  Bible  after  the  translation  of  Thomas  Mathew. — Im- 
prynted  at  London  by  Nycalaa  Hyll,  dwelling  in  Saynct  John's 
Streets,  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  certayne  honeat  meane  of  the 
occupacyon,  whose  names  be  upon  their  bokes." 

Separate  titles  were  printed  for  each  of  these  "  honest  menne," 
who  were  at  leaat  eight  in  number,  viz.,  John  Wyghte,  Willyam 
Bonham,  Tbomaa  Pelyt,  Thomaa  Raynokle,  Richud  Kele,  John 
Walley,  Abraham  Teale,  Robert  Toye.    The  first  and  last  three 
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Wab  UB  ID  the  Bristol  IfuMum ;  and  miwt  of  the  othere,  if  not 
the  whole,  have  been  seen  by  the  writer  in  other  coUectioOB.  The 
eopies  with  the  names  of  Wyrhle  and  Bonham  are  iaid  to  be 
pnnted  by  them,  indicative  of  their  bein^  partners  in  the  expeoM 
whh  Hyll,  the  actual  priotec.  The  oiheni  have  Hyil's  name  m 
printer /or  each  of  them,  or  generally,  as  in  the  above  colophon 
lor  Robert  Toye ;  but  the  book  is  the  same  thioughoul,  though  it 
may  have  been  often  mistaken  for  three,  if  not  eight  or  nine,  dif- 
ferent editions. 

Tyndale'a  Bibles  were  published  under  the  nune  of  Matthew  ; 
bal  as  for  the  New  Testament  separately,  the  name  of  William 
Tyndale  was  now  inserted  in  the  front  tides  of  fifteen  editions,  if 
Diot  more.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  observed,  in  Either  proof 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  of  the  absence  of  all  jealousy  or 
interference  on  the  part  of  Cranmei,  that  the  impressions  of  Mat- 
thew's Bible  tookp  recede  nee  of  his  own  in  point  of  time.  That 
•f  tbe  former,  by  Day  and  Seres,  was  finished  in  August  1649,  and 
that  by  Revnolae  and  Hill  in  October ;  but  Cramner's,  by  Grafton 
aod  Whitchurch,  not  till  December  of  that  year. 

Thus,  if  a  version  ever  received  distinguiahed  marks  of  publw 
^>probation,  it  was  that  of  our  first  translator.  There  had  been 
certain  verbal  alterations  in  the  text,  whether  by  Cranmer,  Cover* 
dale,  or  Tavemer — some  of  which  were  no  iinpravementa ;  and  so 
it  now  appears  the  people  at  large  had  thought  throughout  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  They  had  said,  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  mistaken,  "  We  decidedly  prefer  tbe  version  of  our  original 
Translator,  as  he  gave  it  to  his  country." 

Under  Henry  Till.,  the  history  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in 
English,  has  appeared  to  be  a  separate  or  distinct  undertaking, 
carried  forward  oy  a  succession  of  private  individuals,  at  their  own 
pr<^r  cost  and  risk :  but  so  far  from  this  being  observed  to  con- 
tinue under  Edward  YI.,  perhaps  many,  if  not  all,  have  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  the  course  pursued  as  quite  the  reverse.  The 
eubetantial  procedure,  however,  even  now,  was  neither  su^ested, 
undertaken,  or  pursued  at  the  uistigation  of  either  tbe  King  or 
Privy  Council,  the  Ctmvocaiion  or  the  Parliament  It  is  true, 
that  before  even  the  first  ParUament  was  assembled,  the  Privy 
Council,  seizing  time  by  the  forelock,  and  grounding  their  pro- 
ceedings upon  that  outrageous  Act  of  Henry's,  by  which  tbe 
Bang's  letters  were  to  carry  equal  authority  with  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, did  issue  certain  injunctions;  and  by  them,  one  chapter 
of  the  Old,  and  another  of  the  New  Testament,  was  to  form  a 
part  of  public  service ;  the  parish  church,  too,  was  to  be  provided 
with  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  many  of  them  were  still 
destitute,  and  to  this  was  added  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  on 
the  Gospels.  But  still,  as  in  the  year  1637,  the  Bible  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  independently  of  the  Privy  Council,  tbe  Con- 
vocation, or  the  ParUament ;  even  so  now  the  Scriptures  must  be 
[dentifully  printed  aiu]  circulated.  No  injunctions  were  issued  i» 
tbie  subject    There  was  no  royal  procliunatioa.    Nor  must  tba 
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Seilate  be  permitted  to  have  a  voice  with  regard  to  the  readiw 
of  the  Scriptures.  On  the  coatrary,  in  the  very  first  year  of  Bio- 
ward's  reign,  or  1547,  when  a  certain  bill,  beanns  on  the  subject, 
waa  introduced  into  Parliament,  it  failed.  And  when  the  ca- 
pricioua,  nay  profane  treatment  of  the  Sacred  Volume  by  that  As- 
sembly, as  well  as  by  the  Convocation,  is  remembered,  every  one 
must  see  the  propriety  of  their  not  being  allowed  now  lo  interfere, 
in  the  way  of  hdlow,  though  professed  favor.  No,  the  cause  had 
stood  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  without  their  hypocritical  friend- 
ship, before  Edward  was  born ;  and  it  will  do  bo  again,  when  these 
men  are  either  gone  to  the  grave,  or  have  basely  changed  sides, 
as  many  of  them  did  in  a  few  years.  This  Harliament  may  frown 
upon  the  sanguinary  Acts  of  the  late  King,  and  especially  on  that 
which  90  absurdly  and  cruelly  restrained  the  usefut  classes  from 
reading  the  Scriptures ;  but  tney  must  proceed  no  farther.  They 
might  brand  the  deeds  of  the  preceding  Senate,  by  repealing  the 
statutes  they  had  dared  to  pass ;  but  as  for  the  positive  perumil  of 
the  Scriptures,  they  must  not  falsely  enjoy  any  credit  for  enforcing 
it.  They  must  not  legislate.  The  subject  was  mooted,  it  is  true, 
but  it  seems  as  if  this  had  been  intended  only  to  show  more  visibly 
to  posterity  the  independence  which  we  have  observed  all  along. 
Upon  Tuesday  the  16th  of  November,  in  the  House  of  Lords  a 
bill  was  introduced,  by  whom  is  not  stated,  though  Cranmer  was 
present,  "/or  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  f  but  it  actually 
never  reached  a  second  reading,  nor  was  any  such  measure  even 
hinted  throughout  the  reign.  Legislation  was  once  proposed,  but 
it  must  be  abandoned ;  and  although  there  was  no  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— no  Act  of  Convocation — no  imperative  injunctions — na 
new  translation — no  new  fiilse  title  pages,  similar  to  the  profane 
mockery  of  Henry's  days,  there  was,  so  far  as  one  individual 
youth  was  concerned,  something  of  far  different  and  better  effect, 
and  more  congenial  with  God's  own  glorious  purpose  and  des^n 
— Edward's  own  visible  and  marked  veneration  for  the  Sacred 
Record  itself. 

The  cause  continues  to  stand  out  as  the  spontaneous  aciof  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  in  reply  to  the  voluntary  and  urgent  calls  of  the 
people  themselves,  ana  especially  for  the  New  Testament  Script- 
ures. They  were  anxious  to  proceed  according  to  the  good  old 
French  maxim,  "  Labsez  nous  faire" — Leave  ua  to  act ;  and  the 
Government  was,  providentially,  strong  enough  to  comply.  For 
many  years,  it  is  true,  the  votes  or  voice  of  Parliament  could  have 
formed  no  index  whatever  to  the  consent  or  non-consent  of  the 
people  at  large.  From  the  way  in  which  members  were  sum- 
mooed,  or  both  Houses  constituted,  this  waa  impossible ;  but  then, 
at  the  same  time,  both  Houses  were  most  obsequious,  and  had 
wavered  with  the  Crown.  Now,  in  these  circumstances,  it  is  only 
the  more  observable  that  the  Parliament  of  Edward  should  be- 
come conspicuous  for  non-interference,  when  the  King  himself 
was  a  sincere  and  ardent  admirer  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus, 
though  unconsdouAy,  the  House  was  witnessing  lo  posterity  the 
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beoefits  wich  ensue  from  DOt  touchinz  with  tfaia  subject  Of  thes* 
bMiefiu  we  hare  already  givea  subatantial  evideace;  aad  the 
rsader  will  be  still  more  struck  when  he  turns  to  the  particular 
atatement  of  all  these  precious  volumes,  in  our  list  at  the  close  (^ 
this  work.  Meanwhile,  do  one  could  desire  more  evident  proofs^ 
in  long  succession,  of  a  "separated  cause,"  a  eacred  undertaking; 
and  these,  too,  present  themselves  at  a  period  when  the  unprin* 
cipled  changes  perpetually  occurring,  whether  in  the  Privy  Coutt- 
cil  or  the  Parliament,  were  loudly  saying  of  every  other  depatt^ 
ment— "  it  is  but  the  cause  of  men,  of  fallible  and  changing  men." 
Here,  then,  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  brief,  but 
memorable  reign.  In  contrast  with  Edward's  immediate  prede- 
cessor, far  from  anything  to  repel  in  the  young  Prince,  there  is 
much  to  invite  our  love  and  admiration.  Whatever  was  objec- 
tionable during  his  sway — of  which  there  were  more  stc]»  than 
one  or  two — an  enlightened  judgment  will  ever  ascribe  to  his 
Ministers ;  hi,  in  the  age  in  which  he^  flourished  and  faded  so 
soon,  he  stood  like  an  apple  tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  if 
not  as  a  lily  among  thorns.  To  say  nothing  of  the  precocity  of 
his  talents,  which,  no  doubt  has  been  exaggerated,  though  he  must 
have  been  more  than  usually  intelligent,  there  was  his  strong 
aversion  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  which  so  painfully  places  Good- 
rich, and  Cranmer,  and  even  Ridley,  before  Us ;  bul  above  all,  his 
profound  and  often  expressed  veneration  for  the  Sacred  Volume 
Itself.  It  was  this  that  brought  him  so  near  to  the  character  of 
Josiah  of  old,  though  even  yet  so  much  younger  than  the  Jewish 
monarch,  when  the  Book  of  the  Law  was  found  and  read  before 

But  lo !  the  clouds  are  ^thering ;  the  young  King,  to  the  grief 
of  many,  and  these  certamly  the  best  in  the  land,  is  seen  to  be 
sbwly  descending  to  the  grave ;  and  all  the  enemies  of  Divin« 
Truth  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  begin  to  rally  and  look  up.  A  lurid 
gloom  begins  to  settle  on  the  realm.  A  time  of  trouble  and  vex- 
tion,  of  &inishment  and  blood,  is  at  hand.  But  there  was  do 
wisdom,  nor  understanding,  nor  counsel,  against  Him  by  whom  all 
things  were  foreseen.  We  must  eater  the  storm,  and  there,  even 
there,  delight  to  trace  once  more,  the  peculiar  care  of  the  Most 
High,  over  his  own  Word. 

It  was  upon  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  6th  of  July  1563, 
that  Edward  died  of  consumption.  His  favorite  and  inseparabU 
friend,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  had  him  in  his  arms,  when  he  suddenly 
exclaimed — "  I  am  faint ;  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  taJce 
my  spirit !"  He  instantly  expired,  at  the  early  age  of  fifleen  years, 
eight  months,  and  twenty-two  days.  Few  kings  have  follen  so 
soon ;  far  fewer  still,  as  safe ;  and  perhaps  none  in  English  histonr 
more  sincerely  lamented,  by  discerning  survivors.  Under  suca 
counsellors  he  might  hare  been  corrupted.  He  was  taken  away 
from  the  evil  to  come. 

Before  King  Edward  was  interred  at  Westminster,  on  the  6^ 
ot  August,  there  had  already  occurred  great  changes ;  and  that 
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slonn  bad  commcooad,  which  was  to  end  only  with  the  reign  thm 
begun.  Had  the  short  rule  of  the  deceased  Prince,  been  one  of 
only  unmixad  good,  the  judgnient  which  now  fell  upon  England 
for  about  fire  years,  would  have  been  inscrutable.  The  reign  of 
Mary  having  been  so  awfully  tempestuous,  has  always  been  des- 
ignated as  tyrannical  and  bloody;  but  since  it  did  occur,  th« 
judgment,  as  a  national  one,  must  have  been  righteous.  God  doth 
not  afflict  willingly,  not  grieve  the  children  of  men.  Befoie  leav- 
ing the  presOTit  reign,  therefore,  the  reason,  or  procuring  cause, 
must  be  sought  for  in  tba  six  years  and  a  half  which  had  now 
passed  away.  By  how  much  the  following  years  were  seveTe, 
thepreceding  only  demand  the  more  attention. 

The  Privy  CoumcU  of  the  deceased  King,  therefore,  on  whom  tho 
executive  power  had  rested,  and  the  Ttatuin,  as  such,  equally  require 
notice.  With  regard  to  the  first  party,  they  had  rendered  them- 
selves notorious,  as  a  set  of  men  fighting  for  their  own  individual 
iotereets.  But  whatever  might  be  reprehensible  at  other  tihiee — 
and  there  was  not  a  little — it  is  curious  enough,  that  if  we  fix  our 
eyo  oaly  upon  fifteen  days,  or  even  only  three,  at  the  commence- 
msnt,  and  twelve  or  only  two,  at  the  close  of  their  sway,  we  have 
sufficient  evidence  that  all  was  not  right,  in  the  sight  of  either 
God  or  man.   Over  the  first  three  days,  there  has  long  hung  a  de- 

free  of  mystery  which  has  puzzled  all  our  previous  historians.  Sir 
ames  Mackinlosh  has  remarked  that  the  delay  of  three  days  in 
officially  announcing  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  would  be  regarded, 
in  our  lime  as  a  piece  of  darinff  presumption ;  but  what  these 
men,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  his  associates,  were  doing,  in  the 
course  of  these  days  has  been  the  question,  and  no  one  could  in- 
form us  till  very  recently.  The  validity  of  Henry's  will  has  been 
often  canvassed,  but  whatever  was  its  character,  it  turns  out  that 
this  State  document  was  in  the  Earl's  private  keeping,  and  that 
no  Privy  Counsellor  could  even  see  it,  until  he  sent  the  key  from 
Hertford,  where  he  was,  twenty  miles  distant  from  London,  and 
twenty-five  hours  after  Henry  had  breathed  his  last.  The  trutit 
is,  that  as  soon  as  the  King  died,  early  on  Friday  the  28th  of 
January  1547,  Hertford  had  [voceeded  to  this  place,  as  Edward 
was  there ;  and  bis  letter  to  the  other  executors  is  dated  from 
thence  "  between  three  and  four  in  the  (next)  morning."  Forty- 
four  hours  more  pass  away,  and  Hertford,  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
8und^  iiig^'i  i^  <3iily  ^t  Eafield,  still  ten  miles  distant  from  town. 
Both  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  (not  Mary)  were  under  his  care,  and 
here  he  first  informed  these  children,  of  their  father's  death. 
Elizabeth  was  left  in  the  country,  and  it  was  not  till  three  o'clock 
oa  Monday  that  Edward  had  arrived  at  the  Tower ;  the  decease 
ot  the  monarch  not  having  been  communicated  to  Parliament  till 
they  assembled  that  day.  On  Tuesday,  or  the  first  of  February, 
'  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  arrived  at  the  Tower,  to  bow  the 
knee  befMe  their  young  Sovereign ;  and  to  hear  from  Wriothesly, 
as  Ghaneellor,  the  purport  of  his  father's  will  and  testament.  The 
deed,  a»  far  at  dtdared,  of  coarse  exactly  served  the  design  of 
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Hertford  and  his  party  ;  for  what  had  tb^  aaually  d(me  7  Tb«y 
had  opened  the  wiU,  before  either  the  Kiaa  <«  the  Parliament 
were  informed  of  Henry'i  death,  and  had  held  consultation  what 
portiona  were  to  be  communicated !  Thus  while  Parliament 
and  the  nation  believed,  or  were  left  to  suppose,  that  their  Sove- 
reign was  still  alive,  all  the  intended  measures  were  already  fixed, 
and  by  a  faction  to  whom  no  resistance  could  be  made.  In  short, 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  already  regarded  as  Protector  by  his  fel- 
lows, three  days  before  the  accession  of  Edward  was  announced. 

There  is  no  occasion  here,  however,  for  going  on  in  detail  The 
proceedings  of  Hertford,  who  was  soon  created  Duke  of  Sumerset ; 
of  the  Lord-Admiral  Baron  Seymour,  his  brother ;  and  of  Dudley. 
Earl  of  Warwick,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland,  are  well 
known.  The  two  former  had  perished,  and  the  last  is  now  about 
to  die,  on  the  scaffold.  But  if  ikejirat  steps  taken  under  Edward 
were  wrong,  the  last  were  much  worse.  If  Henry's  last  will  waa 
Talid,  and  it  had  been  read  as  their  guide,great  freedoms  bad  been 
used  with  it,  by. these  Counsellors,  at  the  beginning;  but  they 
finished,  by  putting  it  aside  altogether!  The  duplicity  practised 
in  both  cases,  serves  to  show  the  ambition  with  which  ihey  were 
.  filled.  To  their  crooked  and  short-sighted  poUcy  was  then  ulli-. 
raately  sacrificed  one  of  the  loveliest,  the  best  educated,  and  most 
refined  youog  women  in  all  England — Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  illua- 
trious  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Queen  of  ten  days. 
She  had  been  married  only  in  May  to  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  fourth 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberlajid.  When  poor  Jane,  like  a  de- 
voted victim,  was  carried  in  state  procession,  on  Monday  the  10th 
of  July,  it  was  intended  that  Law  and  Government,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Alderman,  the  Nobility  and  Clergy,  should  all  appear 
to  be  in  her  favor ;  but  though  the  concourse  was  great,  it  was 
merely  to  see  the  pageant ;  (here  was  only  foint  praise  from  the 
people,  and  but  few  acclamations  ;  nor  had  the  feeling  of  the  better 
orders  been  at  all  consulted.  At  that  moment,  inde^,  Mary,  little 
else  than  a  lonely  fugitive,  and  fled  to  F'lamUngham  Castle,  might 
seem  unlikely  ever  to  be  Q,ueen  of  England ;  but  a  few  days  only 
passed  away,  when  the  enchantment  of  those  who  had  sought  to 
disinherit  her  was  dissolved.  In  one  week  Henry's  eldest  daugh* 
ter  found  herself  supported  by  forty  thousand  men,  foot  and  horse, 
at  their  own  expense,  without  costing  her  a  crown  piece !  The 
enthusiasm  was  excessive,  and  oharacleristic ;  so  that  when  Maiy 
was  proclaimed  at  Paul's  Cross,  the  very  next  week,  or  Wednesday 
the  19ih,  it  was  amidst  acclamations  from  the  multitude,  whicn 
drowned  the  voice  of  the  heralds !  If  Cranmer,  therefore,  and  Riley 
too,  as  well  as  some  others,  would  sit  in  council  with  such  men, 
and  would  "go  in  with  dissemblers,"  they  must  now  abide  the 
consequences;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  event  was  hailed, 
forcibly  points  us  to  the  people  at  large,  or  the  state  of  the  nation 
as  such. 

We  have  witnessed,  it  is  true,  a  very  remarkable  progress  in  the 
diffusion  of  Divine  Truth ;  but  we  have  also  seen  that  this  was 
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efTdcted,  not  bv  the  encoUTagement  or  Bonction  (^  Parliament,  ni»-, 
of  course,  with  the  coDsent  of  the  nation  aa  such  in  any  form; — 
no :  the  cauae  itself,  though  tn  the  kingdom,  was  not  c/iha  king- 
dom ;  since  do  rulers  in  Europe  had  discovered  greater  hostility  to 
Divine  Revelation.  The  present  convulsion,  therefore,  though  only 
the  commencement  of  a  storm,  served  at  once  to  clear  the  moral  at* 
mosphere,  and  forcibly  distinguish  between  the  paasioQs  of  men,  and 
the  cauae  of  God.  It  enables  us,  even  now,  to  see,  with  far  greater 
precision,  the  actual  stale  Of  things. 

As  there  had  been  a  separate  undertaking,  which  we  have 
described  all  along,  so  it  now  appeared,  as  the  consequence,  that 
there  had  existed  a  separate  people,  not  to  be  identified  or  mingled 
up  with  any  intrigue  of  the  times.  So  far  as  the  human  mind 
wag  concerned,  the  changes  which  had  ensued,  from  the  first  step 
taken  by  Henry  YIII.  until  now,  were  not  national  changes.  The 
nation,  as  such,  though  so  long  and  singularly  visited  by  Divine 
Truth,  cared  not  for  it ;  and  still  clinging  to  its  old  ceremonies  and 
habits,  leaped  at  the  prospect  of  fallmg  back  into  its  long  repose 
tmder  the  shade  of  Rome.  As  a  warnmg  to  the  age,  therefore,  and 
especially  to  posterity,  to  distingtaeh  things  that  differ,  some  fear- 
ful lesson  of  instruction  was  demanded,  and  this  must  no  longer 
be  withheld. 

Meanwhile,  what  the  Almighty  had  bo  mercifully  done  for 
England  was  anal(^ou9  to  that  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Script- 
ure itself,  was  done  by  Him, "  at  the  first,"  when  He  did  "  visit  the 
nations,  to  take  out  of  them,  a  people  for  his  name}'  Such  a 
people,  however  despised  and  trampled  on,  we  have  beheld  in 
England,  in  the  days  of  John  Fryth,  and  before  them.  Some  of 
Uie  best  among  them  we  have  seen  by  the  light  of  those  fires, 
which  the  enemy  bad  kindled ;  and  they  had  been  increaaing  in 
numbers  all  along.  Under  Henry  Till,  the  war  had  commenced 
against  the  Sacred  Fo^ume  itself  without  even  knowing  the  trans- 
lator ;  and  it  went  on  against  all  who  imported,  received,  or  re- 
tained it.  Under  the  reign  of  his  son,  it  had  been  plentifully 
printed,  purchased,  and  read ;  and  it  will  now  become  a  decided 
proof  of  pr<;^ej9,  however  heartrending  in  detail,  that  the  perse- 
cutioD  about  to  commence  was  to  be  against  all  who  had  Mieved 
Its  contents,  and  held  its  sacred  trulb  to  be  more  precious  than 
life  itself  This,  however,  in  the  end,  will  materially  further  the 
cause  of  Divine  Truth,  not  retard  it 
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SECTION   II. 

BBICIN   OP   aUEEH   MARY. 
L  MSien,  DiaooTKBiira  thb  actual  state  or  thi  matiok,  is  such  ;  xdt  ftn, 

BOWBVEB  FAIVrUL  JX  ITB  DBTAILa,  WHICH  SO  FAS  FBCNI  BETABDIIIO  THB  FBOS- 
UU  OF  DITIMB  IHUTS,  OHLI  DBKFKHED  THE  IMPBESSIOR  OF  1T8TAI.DB;  AMD 
AS   IT   HECANB    TBB   0CCAS10H,    SO    IT   AFFOBDED    THE    OFFORTDNITT    FOB    THB 

SACBED  acBlFTUBBs  BBnto  otTBn  afsesh  to  EHGLARD,  MORK  CAHEFUI.I.T  KB- 

TISED— THB    EXIUW   IBOH    THB    EniaDOM    FBOmia,  OHCB    KOBE,  ITS  OBIATBar 

nBKFACivKa. 

Upon  the  6tb  of  July  1563,  at  the  age  of  ihiity-Bix.  Mary,  the 
didest  daughter  of  Henry  Till.,  succeeded  to  the  toroDe,  and 
reigned  as  Sovereign  alone  for  one  year.  Afterwards,  allied  by 
marriage  to  Philip  of  iSpain,  the  Queen  died  in  lees  than  four  years 
and  four  months,  on  the  17th  of  November  1558.  This  reign 
throughout,  has  been  all  along,  and  geaerally,  regarded  as  a  por- 
tion of  English  history  distinguished  by  little  else  than  the  sheddiag 
of  blood.  Few,  however,  have  sufficiently  observed,  that  this  bloo£  ■ 
fhedding  for  opinions  held,  did  not  commence  till  February  1565, 
or  more  ^lan  a  year  and  a  half  after  Mairy  held  the  sceptre.  And 
if  this  fact  has  bten  but  slightly  regarded,  fewer  still  have  ever 
nottc«l  its  bearing  on  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  those  who  prized  it 

The  Privy  Council  of  Edward  had  concluded  hie  reign,  as  they 
began  it,  by  a  course  of  dissimulation.  But  they  were  not  now  to 
succeed  as  tbey  had  done  before.  They  had  placed  double  guards 
to -maintain  greater  secrecy,  and  then  tried  to  conceal  the  King's 
death  for  two  days.  But,  what  was  much  worse,  they  had  sent  a 
&lBe  letter  to  Mary,  the  heir,  at  least  by  her  father's  will,  which 
Uiey  formerly  professed  to  follow,  saying  that  "  her  brother  was 
very  ill,  and  earnestly  desired  the  comfort  of  her  presence."  This 
fiMtieh  expedient  to  inveigle  the  Princess,  and  get  her  in  their 
power,  only  served  as  a  sure  token  to  confirm  her  suspicion  of  a 
|riot  Under  the  imptessioQ  of  fait  dealing,  she  had  at  first  ac- 
tually set  out  from  Hunsden  in  Hertfordshire ;  but  by  the  time 
sh«  was  only  eight  miles  on  her  way,  or  seventeen  from  London, 
■be  was  met  at  Hoddesdon  by  her  goldsmith,  sent  direct  from 
town.  He  informed  her  distinctly  of  the  hour  of  her  brother's ' 
death.  Somewhat  suspicious  of  the  quarter  from  whence  Uie  in- 
formation came,  the  Prmcess  ruminated  for  a  little  while ;  but  the 
snare  was  broken,  and,  with  conBtituti<»ud  firmness  of  mind,  she 
immediately  bent  her  way  towards  Sawston,  near  Cambridge. 
Early  next  moroing,  and  seated  behind  the  servant  of  the  pro- 
prietor, Sir  John  luiddleston,  Mary  had  left ;  but  they  were  not 
out  0(  s^ht  of  Sawstonhall,  before  it  was  in  flames.  Passing 
through  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  she  got  to  Kenninghail,  which  had 
been  assigned  to  her  as  a  residence.  From  thence,  next  day,.ot 
the  9th,  £e  addressed  the  Lords  of  Cotmcil,  claiming  the  Crown. 
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Very  foolishly  for  themselves,  aod  as  full  of  infotuation  aa  ever, 
they  replied  ob  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Although  Marr 
was  now  to  ascend  the  throne,  in  terms  of  a  will,  pttrtt  of  whicn 
they  could  read  aloud,  ae  law,  when  these  answered  their  owa 
ambitious  views ;  they  now,  in  no  measured  terms,  addressed  their 
correspondent,  as  an  lllegillmate  daughter,  by  the  everlaslii^  laws 
of  Goa ;  though  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  certainly  aot  evea  procuimed 
till  next  day.  To  this  reply  were  affixed  the  names  of  twenty- 
three  members  of  Council,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Cranmer's, 
for  to  all  these  proceedings  he  had  been  a  party.  If  they  thus  yet 
dreamt  of  intimidating  ^e  future  Queen,  never  had  men  so  reck- 
oned without  their  hosL  Destitute  of  money,  without  an  army, 
or  even  advisers,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  Mary,  on  horseback, 
with  her  female  attendants,  set  oiT  for  Framlinglwm  Castle,  twenty 
miles  fiarther  distant  from  Loadon,  to  be  still  nearer  the  coast,  in 
cose  of  any  disaster ;  but  the  moment  she  entered  it,  she  appeora 
to  have  acted  at  least,  as  if  the  undisputed  Sovereign  of  Bn^aod. 
A  courage  and  self-possession  were  displayed,  on  which  the  deluded 
Counsellors  had  never  calculated.  They  proclaimed  Lady  Jane 
to  be  Q,ueen,  in  Loadon,  on  the  10th ;  it  was  but  the  second  cl&y 
after,  when  Mary  ordered  her  own  proclamatiiaa  on  the  12th  at 
Norwich ;  and  remaining  where  she  was,  immediately  formed  a 
Council  out  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  already  resorted  to  her 
presence.  Finding  herself  before  the  end  of  July  surrounded  by 
an  army,  which  had  coat  her  nothing,  so  eager  were  the  people  to 
support  her  claims,  she  moved  forward  from  the  old  Castle  on  the 
3lBt,  towards  London.  Her  prt^ess  was  but  one  continued  tri- 
umph, for  she  had  been  proclaimed  even  in  London,  so  early  as 
the  19th.  Her  grand  opponent,  Northumberland,  bad  joined  the 
people  in  doing  the  same  thing  at  Cambridge ;  and  he,  as  well  at 
the  Lady  Jane,  with  her  husband,  were  now  in  the  Tower.  Os 
her  way,  Queen  Mary  had  been  met  at  Ipswich  by  Cecil,  the  fu- 
ture Lord  Burleigh,  whose  character  has  recently  suffered  so  muck, 
as  a  time-server.  As  one  of  the  Counsellors  whom  names  were 
affixed  to  the  preceding  letter,  he  was  the  first  to  approach.  He 
secured  his  own  personal  safety,  and  afUrwards  bowed  to  Uie 
magic  of  "  the  Old  learning,"  but  could  never  obtain  office  under 
the  present  Queen.  On  the  3rd  of  August  Maty  eo(«red  her 
capital,  and  going  direct  to  the  Tower,  at  once  a  palace  and  a 
prison,  she  immediately  released  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Gardiner, 
and  Tunstal,  or  three  men  with  whom  the  reader  has  been  longr 
familiar.  Gardiner  was  sworn  into  the  Privy  Gouocil  the  seo<»a 
day  ailer,  and  the  Queen  remained  in  the  Towet  till  afier  hw 
brother's  funeral. 

Upon  leaving  the  Tower  for  her  palace  at  Richmond,  but  a  ivw 
days  had  elapsed  before  Mary  issued  her  "  Inhiirition"  againtt 
preaching,  reading  or  teaching  any  Scriptures  in  the  ohurchea, 
and  printing  any  booka !  The  Word  of  God  in  the  vulgar  hxurua 
and  the  printing-raess,  being  the  objects  of  special  dread.  But 
even  two  days  beibce  Ihis,  there  were  certain  men  at  large,  who 
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mnsl  be  so  do  lon^r.  On  the  16th  of  August,  Bradford,  Temtn 
and  Becon,  were  committed  to  the  Tower ;  while  ao  other  than 
John  Rogers,  alias  Matthew,  the  editor  of  the  Bible  received  by 
Henry  in  1537,  was  commanded  to  keep  himself  within  bis  own 
bouse,  and  to  have  no  communication  with  any  persons  except 
those  of  his  own  foraily.  They  bad  already  taken  certain  stepe, 
if  not  commenced  proceedings  against  many  persons,  and  by  the 
15th  of  September,  Latimer.,  and  Hooper,  as  well  aa  Cranmer, 
were  safe  in  the  Tower.  As  for  Ridley,  having  preached  at  Paul's 
Cross  in  favor  of  Q.ueen  Jane,  he  had  chosen,  however  strangely, 
to  proceed  to  Framlingham  to  salute  Mary,  where  he  was  inBtantly 
despoiled  of  hia  dignities,  and  sent  back  to  the  Tower,  by  the  26th 
of  July,  or  only  ten  days  after  he  had  preached  bis  sermon.  But 
still  there  were  as  yet  no  tortures,  no  murder,  nor  any  threatened 
martrydom.  AH  foreignera  were  allowed  to  depart  without  hin- 
derance.  There  were  not  only  Germans  and  Frenchmen,  but 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  Poles  and  Scotsmen,  harboring  not  in 
London  alone,  but  elsewhere,  and  enjoying  a  degree  of  freedom 
from  molestation,  unknown  at  the  moment  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  !  They  must  now  seek  safety  by  flight.  Orders  were 
sent  down  to  Rye  and  Dover,  that  no  impediments  should  be  placed 
in  their  wav ;  and  to  these  orders,  not  a  few  of  the  English,  the 
salt  of  the  land,  were  indebted  for  their  escape.  Many  went  un- 
der the  character  of  servants,  and  others,  by  what  means  they 
could,  till  at  lost  it  has  been  computed  that  there  were  from  eight 
hundred  to  a  thousand  learned  Englishmen,  beside  those  in  other 
conditions,  who  were  now  to  sustam  the  honorable  character  of 
exiles  from  their  native  land,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to 
Divine  Truth.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  as  far  as  tbev 
could,  they  took  their  most  valued  treasure,  their  hooka,  witn 
them,  but,  above  all,  their  copies  of  the  Scripturea  ;  and  thus  it 
was  that  the  volume  which  had  been  originally  translated  for 
England,  upon  the  European  continent,  was  now  to  be  read  by 
more  than  a  thousand  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  and  all  over 
these  countries,  from  Emden  to  Geneva ! 

These  exiles,  of  whom  their  native  land  at  the  moment  was  not 
worthy,  found  refuge  at  Emden  in  Friesland ;-  at  Wesel  on  the 
Rhine  in  Prussia  ;  at  Duisburg,  a  town  of  Guelderland  in  Hol- 
land ;  at  SlraabuTg  in  Prance ;  at  Zurich  and  Berne,  Basle, 
Geneva,  and  Aran  in  Switzerland ;  at  Frankfort  in  Germany, 
and  a  few  fled  to  Worms,  the  spot  where  the  first  English  New 
Testaments  had  been  completea  at  press.  Many  of  these  people 
had,  in  the  end,  no  great  occasion  to  regret  the  storm  that  had 
'driven  them  from  home,  so  far  as  they  themselves  were  personally 
concerned.  The  improvement  and  enlargement  of  their  minds 
was  the  result,  in  many  instances ;  while  their  being  all  alike 
sufferers  from  one  common  calamity,  gave  occasion  to  a  far  finer 
display  of  Christian  sympathy  and  bounty,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  than  they  ever  could  have  experienced  in  other  circum- 
stances, or  ever  left  for  posterity  to  admire.     There  were  at  least 
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three  Ladies  of  title,  at  leaat  six  Knights,  besides  other  persoiui 
of  property,  amoag  the  number  who  bad  fled,  aad  they  regarded 
all  the  rest  as  breLnren  in  adversity.  Many  pious  indiriduala  too, 
chiefly  in  London,  contributed  freely  to  their  relief,  by  sending 
money,  clothes  and  provisioDs.  Slrype  gives  a  list  of  twenty-six 
as  the  moat  emiaeat.  Abroad,  the  King  of  Denmark,  Henry, 
Prince  Palatine,  the  Duke  of  Wittenberg,  and  Wolfgang,  Duke 
of  Bipont,  with  all  the  states  and  free  cities  where  the  English 
wjouroed,  were  very  bountiful  to  them.  So  were  foreign  divines, 
especially  those  of  Zurich,  whose  small  stipends  scarcely  served 
to  maintain  themselves.  Peter  Martyr's  house  at  Strasburg  was 
filled,  where  the  inmates,  living  at  one  common  table,  paid,  if 
anything,  easy  charges  for  their  diet.  Several  of  the  learned 
exiles  subsbted  partly  by  their  own  exertions.  John  Foxe  had 
aow  leisure  to  compose  and  publish  the  first  edition  of  his  history 
m  Latin,  and  Grafton  the  pnatei  had  time  to  write  his  chronicle, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  works ;  but  we  shall  hear  of  labors  infi- 
nitely more  valuable,  for  which  this  temporary  banishment  from 
their  native  land  was  to  prove  the  litne  appointed. 

These  may  be  regarded  as  an  army  of  con/easors ;  but  there  were 
many  who  could  not,  while  others  would  not,  avail  themselves  of 
safety  by  flight,  and  these  formed  a  distinguished  portion  of  the  noble 
army  ottnartyrs,  England,  as  we  have  witnessed,  under  Edward 
TI.  had  proved  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  among  other  nations :  it 
was  ere  long  to  become  an  Aceldanut,  or  field  of  blood.  In  the 
first  Parliament  under  Mary  at  the  close  of  1553,  the  statutes  of 
the  preceding  reign,  as  well  as  some  of  Henry  VIII.,  had  been 
repealed.  The  state  machine  was  rolled  back  to  its  old  positioa, 
and  the  kingdom  in  1554  was  once  more  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome.  Her  Majesty,  though  not  at  all  times  a  quies- 
cent votary  of  the  Pontiff,  was,  both  from  principle  and  past  cir- 
cumstances, a  persecutor ;  while  she  could  not  have  found  in  aO 
England  two  spirits  more  congenial  with  her  intentions  than  those 
of  Stephen  Gardiner  and  Edmund  Bonner.  If  they  led,  others 
on  the  bench,  and  many  unprincipled  underlings,  -  were  ready  to 
follow.  All  statutes  which  stood  in  the  way  being  entirely  re- 
moved, as  there  was  "a  clear  field,"  so  there  was  to  be  "no 
favor."  Men  and  women,  of  whatever  character,  office,  or  con- 
dition, even  the  lame  and  the  blind,  and  from  the  child  to  the 
aged  man,  all  who  had  any  conscientious  opinions  not  in  harmony 
with  the  "  old  learning,"  all  were  appointed  unto  death. 

Prom  the  4th  of  February  1556,  to  within  only  seven  days  of 
the  Q,ueen's  exit,  on  the  17th  of  November  1658,  a  period  of  only 
three  years,  nine  months  and  six  days,  the  number  burnt  to  ashes, 
and  who  died  by  starvation,  slow  torture,  and  noisome  confine- 
ment in  prison,  can  never  be  given  with  accuracy  by  any  human 
pen.  In  reading  through  the  details,  as  the  heart  grows  sick,  so 
eveiT  one  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion — that  there  is  but 
(MB  Ust,  and  that  one  accurate  and  indelible — but  it  is  one  above. 
The  highest  point  <rf'  human  guilt,  ia  to  be  found  in  peraacutim 
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for  the  truth's  aake,  or  in  violence  done  to  conscience ;  and  when 
at  last  inquisition  is  made  for  blood,  the  Judge  of  all  will  remem- 
ber every  drop  that  has  been  shed,  for  "  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  difTerent  calculations,  however,  which  have  been  made  by 
Foxe  and  Burnet,  by  Strype  and  Speed,  aa  well  as  an  account  by 
Cecil  Lord  Burghley,  have  been  carefully  collated ;  and  we  have 
thus  made  out  a  distinct  list  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  indi- 
viduals. Of  these,  twa  hundred  and  eighty-eight  were  consumed 
in  the  flames,  eight  or  ten  were  positively  famished,  and  twenty 
more  pined  and  expired  in  their  dungeons.  Of  almost  all  thesa 
we  have  the  names,  as  well  as  the  lime  and  place  of  their  last 
triumphs ;  but  the  number  of  deaths,  without  doubt,  must  have 
been  greater,  especially  from  imprisonment.  In  a  treatise  often 
ascribed  to  Lord  Burghley  himself  but  certainly  sanctioned  by^ 
him,  and  coming  from  authority,  in  1583,  we  have  the  following 
passage — 

"  In  the  time  of  Q.ueen  Mary,  there  were  by  imprisonment,  tor- 
ments, famine,  and  fire,  of  men,  women,  maidens,  and  children, 
atmosl  Ike  number  of  four  hundred — lamentably  destroyed.  And 
most  of  the  youth  that  then  suffered  cruel  death,  both  men, 
women,  and  children,  (which  is  to  he  noted.)  were  such  aa  had 
never,  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism  or  by  confirmation,  professed, 
nor  were  ever  taught  or  instructed,  or  ever  had  heard  of  any  other 
kind  of  religion,  but  only  of  that  which,  by  their  blood  and  death 
in  the  fire,  they  did  as  true  martyrs  testify." 

Now,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  precise  number  of  victims, 
the  information  conveyed  by  the  closing  paragraph,  which  we  are 
requested  to  nate^  is  of  eminent  value.  Thia  summary  was  given 
for  a  pohtical  purpose,  and  as  for  these  people  not  having  heard  of 
any  other  kind  of  religion,  this  was  merely  a  fiourish  of  the  pen, 
and  a  very  absurd  one ;  but  the  statement,  after  all,  may  be  re- 
ceived as  a  memorable  testimony  to  the  source  from  whence  these 
martyra  had  derived  their  faith  and  principles  ;  a  testimony  to  the 
power  of  the  Sacred  Oracles  as  read  by  the  youth  of  the  kingdom ; 
for  aa  to  preaching  the  truth,  this  had,  with  a  few  exceptions,  ever 
been  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

But  the  reader  should  not  imagine  that  the  English,  aa  a  na- 
tion,  had  all  of  a  sudden  become  more  distinguished  for  cruelty 
than  the  neighboring  nations  on  the  ContinenL  They  had  in- 
deed, at  first,  asked  for  such  a  Q,ueen  as  Hary,  and  obtamed  their 
desire ;  they  had  unwiUingly  submitted  to  such  a  King  aa  Philif^ 
and  to  such  Ministers ;  and  under  their  united  away  that  aalutary 
horror  was  implanted  in  the  nation,  which  was  not  to  leave  it  for 
generations  to  come ;  but  it  was  the  leaders  of  this  people  who 
destroyed  them,  but  more  especially,  as  a  body,  the  Bishops,  who 
were  now  fighting  with  fiity  for  "  their  kingdom  of  this  world,"  as 
they  90  manifestly  had  done,  ever  since  the  Scriptures  were  intro- 
duced in  1526.  For  these  five  yeara  past  thev  nad  been  power- 
fully backed,  and  occaskuiaUy  goaded  on,  by  both  the  Eii^  and 
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Q,ueen  ;  nor  had  the  diecese  of  CaDterbury  under  Caidinal  Polk 
formed  any  exception  to  the  raging  cruelty. 

In  return  for  all  this  violence  and  bloodshed,  the  moment  of  re< 
action,  of  course,  arrived  at  last.  The  day  of  retribution  began 
to  dawn.  Persecution  employed  by  any  Government,  without 
recoiling  on  its  authors,  is  unknown  to  hiBtory.  Prevailing  dis- 
ease, by  fever  and  ague,  was  nothing  more  than  the  preface  or 
introduction  to  other  evils;  but,  by  the  summer  of  1667,  these 
diseases  are  said  to  have  gone  to  such  extent  as  to  endanger  the 
produce  of  the  earth.  "  la  some  places  com  had  stood  and  shed 
on  the  ground,  for  want  of  reapers ;  and  in  others,  they  would 
have  wiUingly  given  one  acre  of  corn,  to  reap  and  carry  another." 
Disease  too  had  fallen  especially  upon  "  gentlemen  and  men  of 
great  wealth ;''  but  all  this  was  merely  a  preparation  for  the  year 
1658,  or  Mary's  last. 

In  the  spring  of  1557,  the  Q,ueen  bad  been  visited  by  her  cold 
husband,  Philip,  and  for  the  last  time.  He,  without  difficulty, 
drew  her  into  war  with  France ;  and  by  the  7th  of  January,  16^, 
she  had  lost  Calais  in  seven  days.  It  had  cost  Edward  III,  eleven 
months  of  siege,  the  Enghsh  flaf  having  floated  on  its  battlements 
for  above  two  oundred  years.  The  loss  was  more  deeply  lamented 
indeed  than  it  deserved;  still  it  was  felt,  not  merely  as  a  naUonal 
degradation,  but  by  the  mercantile  interests  especially,  aa  <me 
which  might  prove  of  serious  injury  to  commerce,  an  object  to 
which  thousands  had  become  much  alive. 

The  summer  and  autumn  of  1558  turned  out  to  be  more  un- 
healthy than  those  of  the  yeai  preceding.  Parker,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  calculated  that  three  parts  out  of  four, 
throughout  the  country,  were  sick.  Gentlemen,  who  kept  twenty 
01  thirty  servants,  had  not  above  three  or  four  to  help  the  residue. 
Even  the  harrestmen  had  become  so  scarce  that  twelve  peace  were 
given  for  work,  wont  to  be  done  for  three.  And  if  it  be  recollected 
that  all  this  misery  occurred  at  the  close  of  five  years  of  violence 
and  injustice,  of  oppression  and  slaughter,  no  wonder  if  thousanda 
were  exclaiming  with  one  of  old — "  What  shall  be  the  end  of  these 
things?"     The  end,  however,  was  now  near  at  hand. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  5th  of  November.  Financial  em- 
barrassments were  disclosed,  and  pressed  for  consideration.  A 
subsidy  was  proposed,  and  might  perhaps  have  passed  the  Upper 
House,  but  what  could  this  signify  now?  On  the  14th,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Lords  in  a  body,  came  down 
to  the  Commons  to  reason  with  them,  but  they  would  not  move, 
and  came  to  no  decision.  The  close  of  Mary's  life  might  well 
serve  as  a  lesson  of  terror  to  all  persecutors.  At  the  outset  of  her 
reign,  she  had  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  freedom  of  opinion,  and 
then  remitted  a  subsidy  in  order  to  fix  herself  on  the  throne.  She 
then  obstinately  determined  to  espouse  a  Spanish  husband,  not 
having  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  that  Charles  V.  and  his  son  Philip 
were  only  practising  their  ambition  upon  her.  It  was  a  step  whico 
the  natira  never  forgave.    Then  came  that  outrageous  coune  of 
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Uood  and  lorture,  with  which  thousands  were  now  00  thoroughly 
disgusted.  The  rough  physic  of  Pforidence  had  produced  its  des- 
tined effect.  On  the  fifth  day  after  this  Parliament  sat  down,  fire 
martyrs  bad  Buffered  at  Canterbury.  They  prayed  at  the  stake, 
that  they  might  be  the  last,  and  they  were  the  last.  And  now,  in 
five  days  more,  the  Government  ia  at  an  end ;  the  supplies  ara 
stopped ;  pecuniary  aid  c^n  be  obtained  no  more,  and  the  Q,ueen, 
full  of  chagrin  and  disappointment,  has  little  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  to  live.  She  bad  been  attacked  in  summer  by  the  prevaU- 
mff  fever,  then  so  fatal ;  and  early  on  the  mtmiing  of  Thursday 
the  17th  of  November,  she  breathed  her  last,  at  the  very  moment 
when  ber  own  husband  and  Henry  the  Second,  the  Spanish  and 
French  moaarchs,  were  meditating  the  extension  over  all  Europe, 
of  such  a  tribunal  as  the  Inquisition  had  already  shown  itself  to 
be,  by  its  exercise  of  authority  in  Spain. 

The  Queen  herself,  in  conjunction  with  that  body  of  men  de- 
nominated ecclesiastical,  had  been  the  responsible  agents  in  the 
kingdom,  and  one  naturally  turns  to  this  quarter  as  to  the  moving 
spring  of  all  that  had  been  perpetrated.  Adverting  to  this  period, 
the  dose  of  1658,  Mr.  Strype  has  told  us  that  the  mortality  among 
the  priests  was  such  "  that  a  great  number  of  parish  churches,  in 
divers  parts  of  the  realm  were  unserved,  and  no  curates  could  be 
gotten  for  money."  But  with  the  Bishops,  and  their  immediatA 
agents,  lay  the  chief  responsibility ;  and  if  we  can  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty as  to  their  mortality,  as  this  has  never  been  sufficiently  ob- 
served, there  may  be  enough  to  arrest  attention  even  now,  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  yeais. 

The  Bench  of  Bishops  under  Mary  consisted  of  twenty-seven 
individuals.  Now,  besides  the  hundreds  of  martyrs  whom  they 
had  consigned  to  the  flames,  it  is  well  known  that  they  had  put  to 
death  five  of  their  own  number,  namely,  Hooper  and  Ferrar,  Lat- 
imer and  Ridley  in  1655,  and  Cranmer  in  1666.  How  then  had 
it  fared  with  this  order  of  men  throughout  the  reign?  By  the 
OKKilh  in  which  Mary  herself  was  interred,  twenty-four  Bishops 
had  expired,  and  in  only  thirteen  months  after,  six  more  had  fol- 
h)ved ;  that  is,  thirty  such  men  had  died  "  by  the  visitation  of 
God."  These  included  two  Lords  Chancellor,  Goodrich  and  Gard- 
iner, and  two  Cardinals,  Pole  and  Peyto.  In  the  short  space  of 
four  years,  from  the  death  of  Gardiner  (the  next  after  Latimer  and 
Ridley)  in  November,  1555,  to  that^  of  Tunstal  inclusive,  in  No- 
vember, 1659,  twenty-four  had  died ;  nay,  fourteen  of  these  had 
expired  in  less  than  sixteen  montha,  before  and  after  the  Q,ueen's 
own  decease.  Death  has  been  sometimes  denominated  "  a  great 
teacher ;  but  here  was  a  lesson,  which  surely  could  not  fail  to  be 
the  subject  of  freauent  remark  at  the  lime. 

Fuller,  the  old  nistorian,  had  been  struck  with  this  mortality ; 
and,  in  his  own  quaint  manner,  he  has  said  "There  were  nine 
Bishops  now  dead,  who  were  the  death-guard  of  Queen  Mary — as 
expiring  a  Uttle  before  her  decease ;  namely,  John  Capon  or  Satcot, 
Bishop  of  Salisbuiy ;  Robert  Parfew,  Bbhop  of  Hereford ;  Maurice 
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Griffith,  ( Orijin)  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  William  Gljmo,  Bishop  <tf 
Bangor.  These  were  Queen  Mary's  tuhera  to  her  erare.  Or,  aa 
expiring  a  little  after  her  departure,  as  Reginald  Pole,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  John  Hoplon,  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  James  Brookes, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester ;  John  Holyman,  BlshoD  of  Bristol ;  Morgan, 
Bishop  of  St.  David's ;  these  were  Q,ueen  Mary's  train-bearers  to 
the  same." . 

To  some  persoDs,  however,  after  such  a  review,  the  greatest 
mystery  of  all,  may  seem  to  be  the  comparative  escape,  and  long 
survival,  of  by  far  the  most  active  agent  in  cruelty  and  blood — the 
man  who  appeared  almost  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  number 
of  his  victims.  If  his  original  name  had  been  Sanc^e,  it  ought 
never  to  have  been  changed.  This  was  Edmund  Bonner,  who 
survived  almost  all  his  contemporaries,  and  his  royal  mistress  nearly 
eleven  years.  Elizabeth  on  her  accession  was  distinguished  for 
caution  in  disclosing  her  intended  course ;  but  of  all  his  brethren 
on  the  Bench,  Bonner  was  the  onty  man  whom  the  Queen  marked 
out,  by  withholding  her  hand,  when  she  gave  it  to  the  rest,  and 
not  permitting  him  to  touch  it.  Familiar  with  the  Satanic  work 
of  persecution  from  the  earliest  days  of  his  appointment  under 
'  Henry  the  Eighth,  eighteen  years  ago,  he  was  now  a  veteran  in 
crime ;  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Marshalsea  prison,  lie  was 
finally  sent  back  to  it  once  more.  Had  he  expired  soon,  with  so 
many  of  his  fellows,  his  example  might  soon  have  been  forgotten; 
but  Bishop  quondam  as  he  was  caQed,  shall  live,  in  contempt,  to 
excite  most  salutary  recollections,  and  keep  in  remembrance  the 
flames  of  Smithfield.  "Aiail,"8ay8  Fuller,  "was  conceived  the 
safest  place  lo  secure  him  from  the  pe<^le's  fury."  Had  he  thus 
died,  by  the  hand  of  man,  it  must  have  been  regarded  as  nothing 
more  than  an  act  of  private  revenge ;  hut  surviving  in  disgrace,  as 
the  most  significant  "  memento"  of  past  times,  it  was  as  if  Provi- 
dence had  "  set  a  mark  upon  him,"  that  he  might  live  as  the 
standing  object  of  universal  execration.  As  a  living  monument 
of  Divine  displeasure,  he  died  in  prison,  unchanged,  on  the  5th 
of  September  1569,  and  was  buried,  under  the  cloud  of  night, 
among  the  condemned,  in  Southwark  churchyard.  Midnight  was 
ordered  by  Edmund  Grindal,  as  the  safest  lime,  to  prevent  any 
disturbance  by  the  citizens. 

A  far  diSerent  subject,  or  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  dur- 
ing this  reign,  now  claims  our  attention.  It  is  true  that  all  the 
authorities,  styled  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  up  in  arms  against 
it ;  and  now,  banded  together  as  the  soul  of  one  man,  they  could 
c^cially  alter  or  destroy  everything  else  of  human  appointment 
or  device :  but  they  might  as  well  have  expected  to  succeed  in 
rooting  out  the  violet  or  the  rose  from  the  soil  of  England,  as  to 
banish  the  Word  of  Life  from  the  country,  or  snatch  it  from  all  the 
people  who  bad  already  received  and  prized  it,  as  their  only  and 
all-sufficient  guide  to  a  better  world. 

No  sooner,  indeed,  had  January  1655  arrived,  than  it  seemed  as 
if  something  of  this  kind  had  been  meditated,  by  their  hasty  at- 
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tempt  to  braad  certain  peraons  with  odium.  There  were  two  in- 
dividuals Bllll  remaiuing  in  England  to  whom  the  country  had 
■tood  indebted  for  the  Scriptures — John  Rogers  and  Miles  Cover- 
dale  ;  and  these  were  among  the  earliest  victims  seized  by  Gov- 
ernment. 

When  Q.ueea  Hary  entered  London,  and  had  reached  the 
Tower,  on  Thursday,  the  3d  of  Au^st,  1S53,  on  the  second  day 
after,  she  released  Gardiner,  and  Bonner,  and  Tunstal,  from  im- 
prisonment, styling  them  "  her  own  Bishops."  The  first  of  these 
she  immediately  appointed  to  be  Lord  Chancellor.  He  had  been 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  enemies  of  the  vernacular 
Scriptures,  and  we  have  seen  him,  many  a  time,  vent  bis  enmity. 
In  trie  year  1537,  when  the  Bible  edited  by  John  R^ers  was  in- 
troduced into  En^and  by  Grafion,  and  with  such  success,  Gar- 
diner was  in  Prance ;  and  that  ahei  his  return  in  September 
1638,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  thwart  the  circulation  of  the  Script- 
ures in  the  English  tongue.  Rogers,  then  on  the  Continent,  had 
remained  for  twelve  years  longer,  ministering  to  a  German  con- 
gregation. During  the  reign  of  Edward,  either  attracted  by  the 
state  of  the  country,  or  personally  invited,  he  had  returned  to 
England  by  the  year  15S0,  and  afforded  occasion  for  one  of  those 
singular  scenes,  which  had  not  unfrequently  taken  place  under 
the  roof  of  St.  Paul's.  In  September  1549,  Bonner  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  office  as  Bishop  of  London,  and  who  should  be  offici- 
ating in  his  room,  for  the  following  halfyear,  but  Gabriel  Dunne, 
as  residentiary  prebend? — ^the  man  who,  with  Philips,  had  en- 
snared Tyndale  at  Antwerp,  and  at  Brussels  did  his  best  to  secure 
his  death  !  Dunne's  official  serrices,  as  bishop  pro  tempore,  had 
ended  by  the  appointment  of  Nicholas  Ridley  to  the  See  of  London 
in  April  1550,  and  it  is  the  very  next  month  that  we  have  certain 
evidence  of  Rogers  being  in  London.  He  may  have  come  earlier, 
but  we  are  told  that  "  when  he  returned  to  England  he  was  ad- 
mitted Rector  of  St.  Margaret  Moyses,  and  after  that,  Ticar  of 
St.  Sepulchres,  London,  on  the  lOtn  of  May,  1550."  The  Rec- 
tory, however,  he  resigned  next  year,  on  the  lOth  of  September, 
having  been  appointed  by  Ridley,  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of 
St.  Paul,  on  the  24th  of  August  preceding.  Here  then,  we  have 
Dunne,  as  prebend,  sitting  in  the  twelfth  stall  on  the  right  side 
of  the  choir,  and  Rogers,  as  Pancrass  prebend,  in  the  sixth  oa  the 
left ;  but  this  is  rendered  still  more  remarkable  from  its  being  the 
very  stall  which  had  been  occupied  by  Robert  Ridley,  the  uncle 
of  Nicholas,  once  so  furious  in  opposition  to  Tyndale  and  bis  trans- 
lation ! 

Any  person  can  now  clearly  perceive,  with  what  good  will  both 
Gardiner  and  Bonner  roust  have  welcomed  the  day  when  they 
should  be  able  to  triumph  over  both  the  Bishop  and  his  Prebend, 
Ridley  and  Rogers,  and  wreak  their  vengeance  on  them  both. 
Ridley,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  in  favor 
of  Lady  Jane  Gray,  had  hastened  himself  into  the  Tower  befor« 
bia  fellows ;  having  been  sent  there  by  Mary,  even  be/ore  her  a^ 
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rival  in  the  capital.  It  waa  the  first  flpscimen  of  her  power,  and 
significant  of  all  that  followed. 

But  John  Rogers  bad  done  nothing  to  call  for  any  interference. 
He  had  occasion,  it  is  true,  to  preach  in  his  turn,  at  Paul's  Croea, 
and  then  he  warned  the  people  against  idolatry  and  superstition. 
This  waa  after  the  Q-ueea'a  arriv^  in  London.  He  was  immedi- 
ately charged  with  preaching  erroneously,  but  he  so  defended  him- 
self before  the  Council,  that  he  was  fieely  dismissed.  At  Ibis 
moment,  had  he  felt  disposed,  he  might  have  escaped  abroad,  and 
be  had  strong  inducement  so  to  do.  He  had  a  wife  and  ten  chil- 
dren, and  in  Germany  he  must  have  been  secure  of  a  living  \  but 
he  would  not  depart.  By  the  18tb  of  August  1553,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  forbidding  all  preaching ;  after  which,  Rogers  waa 
ordered  to  remain,  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  and  communi- 
cate with  no  one,  save  his  own  family.  He  happened  to  live  not 
fax  from  Banner  himself,  who,  with  the  sanction  of  Gardiner,  aa 
Chancellor,  at  last  got  him  sent  to  Newgate,  the  worst  of  all  tbe 
imsons;  where,  among  thieves  and  murderers,  he  remained 
throughout  the  whole  of  1554,  and  there  he  is  said  to  have  been 
of  use  to  the  prisoners.  "  My  Lord,"  said  Refers  to  the  Chaor 
cellor,  "  ye  have  dealt  with  me  most  cruelly ;  for  ye  have  put  me 
in  prison  without  law,  and  kept  me  there  now  almost  a  year  and  a 
half.  For  I  was  almost  half  a  year  in  my  house,  where  I  was 
obedient  to  you,  God  knoweth,  and  spake  with  no  man.  And 
now  have  I  been  a  full  year  in  Newgate,  at  great  cost  and  cbaiges, 
having  a  wife  and  ten  chtldreo  to  find  ;  and  I  had  never  a  penny 
of  my  livings,  which  was  against  the  law."  They  had,  in  short, 
left  hmi  to  pine  or  perish  in  prison,  and  there  having  been  do  specific 
charge,  the  whole  course  was  illegal. 

At  last,  however,  Rogers  was  called  up  for  examination.  Tha 
year  1555  was  to  be  distinguished  for  persecution,  and  on  the  1st 
of  January  they  bad  commenced  in  good  earnest,  by  the  appreheD- 
aion  of  thirty  individuals.  On  the  t^d,  both  Biogera  ana  Hooper 
were  before  Gardiner,  and  other  members  of  Council,  as  the  Queen's 
Commissioners.  The  parlies  present  were  perfectly  characteristic. 
Besides  Gardiner,  there  was  Tunstal,  Heath,  and  Thirlby,  Sir 
Richard  Southwell,  Sir  John  Bourne,  Secretary  of  State,  and  others, 
evidently  eager  to  sit  in  judgment  on  such  a  man  aa  this ;  and  Bs 
if  it  had  been  to  point  out  to  posterity  the  precise  animus  or  spirit 
of  the  persecutors,  aa  well  as  give  still  greater  prominence  to  the 
history  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  Rogers  must  die  first  of  all.  He 
must  now  lead  the  van  in  the  array  of  martyra,  and  dHain  ev«r 
after  the  honorable  appellation  of  Proto-Martyr  in  Q,ueen  Mary's 
rehm. 

Towards  this  good  man,  it  is  evident,  that  Lord  Chancellor 
Gardiner  had  behaved  with  pecuhar  harshness  and  cruelty.  Ha 
had,  in  fact,  owed  him  a  grudge  for  eighteen  years,  and  now  ille- 
gally had  imprisoned  him,  for  nearly  eighteen  months,  though  the 
martyr  had  frequently  implored  his  release.  Rogers  had  married 
when  abroad,  and  presuming  that  a  female,  and  a  foreigner,  and 
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riia  Dot  for  from  the  time  of  her  confinement,  mi^ht  have  some  in- 
fluuice,  he  had  sent  her  to  Gardiner,  with  certain  female  compui- 
ions,  80  long  ago  as  ChristmaB  1553,  and  as  far  as  Richmond, 
"humbly  craving  that  he  niigtit  be  set  at  liberty,"  there  being 
nothing  laid  to  his  chai^.  The  only  answer  to  this  was  his  being 
committed  by  Bonner  to  Newgate !  From  Newgate,  Mr.  Rogen 
had  not  only  sent  two  petitions  to  the  Chancellor,  but  his  wife 
many  times,  without  any  effect.  A  Mr.  Gosoold,  and  other  be* 
nevolent  gentlemen,  had  also  petitioned  on  bis  behalf,  but  all  was 
in  vain ;  and  now  that  the  prisoner  is  brought  up  for  esaminatioa, 
it  seemed  as  if,  in  the  first  instance,  it  bad  been  only  to  gratify 
Gardiner's  spleen  and  passion. 

He  was  called  up  once  more,  before  a  &r  more  formidable  array 
of  persecutors,  on  tne  28th,  and  finally  the  next  day,  at  nine  o'clock, 
when  Gardiner  read  his  sentence  condemnatory,  giving  him  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Bonner  and  the  SberiS*.  Not  one  word  ' 
had  been  said  respecting  his  pubUcatioa  of  the  Sacred  Scriptured, 
but  the  Chancellor,  in  condeoiniog  him,  had  thought  this  far  too 
fine  an  opportunity  not  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  Bible,  and  thua 
luld  up  Rogers  to  the  terror  of  all  its  readers,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  this  fiery  day.  In  his  sentence,  when  naming 
Sogers,  three  times,  be  took  special  care  not  to  omit,  "otherwise 
ealfed  Matthew."  We  have  no  proof  that  this  was  the  intention, 
but  it  served  such  a  purpose  for  the  moment.  Gardiner  having 
finished,  gratuitously  told  him  that  he  was  now  "  in  the  great 
curse,"  and  that  no  man  was  to  speak  to  him.  R(^era,  who 
throughout  had  spoken  with  great  boldness  as  well  as  ability,  and, 
u  we  shall  see  presently,  to  Gardiner's  utter  confusion  if  not  dis> 
way,  then  replied — 

"  Well,  my  Lord,  here  I  stand  before  God  and  you,  and  all  this 
hmourable  audience,  and  take  Him  to  witness,  that  I  never  wit- 
tingly nor  willingly  taught  any  false  doctrine ;  and  therefore  have 
I  a  good  conscience  before  God  and  all  good  men.     I  am  sure  that 

fou  and  I  shall  come  before  a  Judge  that  is  rigbteoue,  before  whom 
shall  be  as  good  a  man  as  you ;  and  I  nothing  doubt  but  that  I 
shall  be  found  there  a  true  member  of  the  true  Catholic  Church 
of  Christ,  and  everlastingly  saved.  And  as  for  your  false  Church, 
ye  need  not  to  excommunicate  me  forth  of  it.  1  have  not  been  in 
It  these  twenty  years — the  Lord  be  thanked  therefore !  But  now 
ye  have  done  wnat  ye  can,  my  Lord,  I  pray  you  yet  grant  me  one 
thing?" 

What  is  that?  said  Gardiner.  "That  my  poor  wife,  being  a 
stranger  (a  foreigner)  may  come  and  speak  wiui  me,  ho  long  as  I 
live — for  she  hath  ten  children,  that  are  heHs  and  mine,  and  some- 
what I  would  counsel  her,  what  were  but/or  her  to  do."  Will  it 
be  believed,  that,  at  once  discovering  a  mind  <^  the  vilest  character, 
the  solitary  request,  and  so  touchmgly  put,  was  with  diagustin^ 
barbarity  denied  I  And  Risers,  though  ne  hod  told  the  Cnancet 
lor  that  he  had  been  married  eighteen  years,  saw  the  man  no  more. 
The  amount  of  such  wii^^dness,  it  is  not  lor  ua  to  describe. 
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Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  bis  honorable  companioo,  had 
been  olao  coodemaed  the  same  day,  and  both  were  to  be  conveyed 
to  Newgate.  There  was  now,  however,  some  cowardly  fear  of 
the  people.  The  sentence  had  not  only  been  pronounced  with 
dosed  doors,  but  they  waited  till  niffht,  before  their  victims  were 
Beat  off.  Evea  then,  they  conducted  them  from  the  Clink  Prisoo 
(o  Winchester's  house,  close  by,  and  passing  through  it,  along 
London  bridge,  officers  had  been  sent  before  them,  ordering  the 
costerm angers,  who  sat  at  stalls  in  the  street,  to  put  out  their 
lights !  Why  all  this  caution,  if  there  was  no  apprehension  of  a 
rescue  1  Their  coming,  however,  had  been  anticipated,  and  pious 
householders  appeared  on  both  sides  of  the  streets,  with  candles. 
On  their  part,  as  the  priaoaera  passed  along,  there  was  nothing 
but  salutations  of  affectionate  sympathy,  thanksgiving  for  their 
constancy,  and  earnest  prayers  for  its  continuance. 

This  was  on  Tuesday  the  29th,  and  Rogers  had  only  to  live  till 
Monday  following.  Early  that  morning,  the  4th  of  February,  not 
aware  of  what  awaited  him,  like  Peter  of  old,  he  was  sound 
asleep.  The  jailer's  wife  went  and  had  some  difficulty  in  awak- 
ing  him.  She  then  warned  him  to  make  haste,  and  prepare  him- 
self for  the  fire !  "  If  it  be  so,"  said  the  good  man,  "  I  need  not 
tie  my  points."  Bonner  was  already  in  waitmg.  Both  Hooper  and 
be  were  then,  what  they  chose  to  call  degraded,  by  being  bereaved 
of  their  ecclesiastical  trappings ;  a  process,  which  necessarily  occu- 
pied some  time,  as  they  had  first  to  be  arrayed,  and  then  the  sev- 
eral parts  were  torn  from  them  piecemeal.  Hooper  was  to  be  seat 
off  next  day  to  Gloucester ;  but  the  stake  was  already  prepared 
for  Rogers.  Then  once  more,  to  Bonner  he  tendered  the  same 
solitary  request  he  had  done  to  Gardiner ;  but  it  was  now  reduced 
to  this — "  that  before  going  to  the  stake,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
speak  a  few  words  to  his  wife."  But  this,  like  his  fellow,  the 
inhuman  monster  denied !  Foxe  supposes  that  it  was  chiefly  to 
inform  her  of  his  examinations  and  answers,  in  hia  own  hand- 
writing, which  he  had  left  behind  him,  concealed  in  the  prison. 
But  if  it  was,  the  Bishop's  denial  went  for  nothing,  as  they  were 
afterwards  found. 

Upon  being  delivered  up  to  the  Sheriff,  Woodroff,  before  they 
left  the  prison,  urged  Rogers  to  revoke  bis  opinions.  "  That,"  re- 
plied the  martyr,  "  which  I  have  preached,  I  will  seal  with  mj 
blood." — "Tben,"8aid  Woodroff, "  thou  art  an  heretic." — "  That,"  re- 
plied Rogers,  "will  be  seen  at  theday  of  judgment." — "Well,  then," 
said  the  Sheriff,  "  I  will  never  pray  for  thee." — "  But,"  said  Rogers, 
mildly,  "I  will  pray  for  ikee."    Thus  ihey  proceeded  to  the  stake. 

Upon  entering  the  street,  they  found  an  immense  crowd  await- 
ing them.  In  walking  towards  Smithfield,  Rogers  was  repeating 
a  portion  of  that  blessed  book  be  had  given  to  bis  country — the 
61st  Psalm.  The  people  were  giving  thanks  for  his  constancy ; 
but  there  among  the  crowd,  there  met  bim  the  wife,  whom  neither 
Gardiner  nor  Bonner  would  permit  him  to  see.  His  wife,  the  for- 
eigner, with  all  her  children — one  of  these,  a  youth  named  Dani^ 
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if  the  eldest,  now  nearly  seventeen  yean  of  age ;  the  youngest, 
or  the  eleventh  child,  an  unconscious  babe,  now  hanging  at  the 
mother's  breast !  In  the  midst  of  this  overwhelming  scene,  the 
husband  and  father  stood  firm,  and  having  got  through  it,  the 
bitterness  of  death  waa  past ! 

At  the  stake  they  brought  him  a  pardon,  upon  condition  that  he 
would  recant.  This,  of  course,  he  pointedly  refused  to  do,  and  at 
last,  washing  his  hands,  as  it  were,  in  the  dames,  he  cried  with 
his  final  breath,  "  Lord,  receive  my  spiriL" 

We  have  referred  to  his  examinations  and  answers,  as  they 
were  afterwards  printed  in  full,  from  the  co[Hes  left  behind;  and 
by  John  Foze,  who  knew  the  martyr  well.  It  so  happened  that 
Mrs.  Rogers,  with  her  son  Daniel,  had  gained  access  to  the  prison, 
and  after  looking  in  vain  for  these  manuscripts,  they  were  about  to 
depart,  when  the  youth,  looking  round  OQce  more,  spied  his  father's 
papers,  deposited  in  a  corner  under  the  stair. 

John  Rogers  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  father  of  the 
same  name,  and  born,  not  in  Lancashire,  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
stated,  but  in  Warwickshire,  at  Deritend,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Birmingham.  Rogers  bad  been  married  in  1537,  or  the  same 
year  in  which  he  had  completed  the  Bible,  to  Adriana  Pratt,  alias 
de  Weyden.  She  now  returned  with  her  children  to  Germany, 
and  the  lad  who  had  found  bis  father's  papers  was  afterwards 
better  known  as  an  Ambassador  from  Q,ueen  Elizabeth  to  different 
countries. 

Witli  regard  to  Miles  Coterdale,  without  farther  explana- 
tion it  must  appear  almost  incredible  that,  only  fourteen  days  afler 
the  death  of  R^ers,  or  on  the  ISth  of  February,  Queen  Mary  was 
writing  a  letter,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  bearer,  to  the  King  of 
Denmark.  He  also  had  been  in  trouble,  as  well  as  R<^rs,  since 
1663,  though  not  confined  to  prison.  This  letter  was  written  only 
on  Monday  week  after  the  scene  at  Smilhfield,  and  the  same  day 
<m  which  a  splendid  embassy  was  leaving  London  for  Rome ;  and 
yet  the  very  next  day  Coverdale  had  his  passport,  "  for  himself 
and  two  servants,"  by  which  waa  most  probab^  meant  his  irt/0 
and  one  servaut ;  and  so  he  lefl  England  for  Denmark.  Thus, 
if  the  one  man  connected  with  the  Scriptures  must  lead  the  van 
of  martyrdom,  tlie  other  can  easily  be  extricated  from  the  graap  of 
Government  by  the  overruling  providence  of  God. 

The  deliverance  baa  been  ascribed  solely  to  the  repeated  and 
very  earnest  interposition  of  his  Danish  Majesty ;  and  but  for  this, 
humanly  speaking,  he  might  not  have  survived :  but  the  truth  isL 
that  on  the  examination  of  Refers,  Gardiner  let  fall  a  hasty  ana 
unfortunate  expression,  "  that  the  Q,ueen  went  before  him  in  this 
business,  and  it  was  all  done  at  her  motion."  This  revealed  a 
Btate  secret,  and  alarmed  the  Government,  as  the  people  were 
greatly  excited  when  the  remark  was  noised  abroad.  This  ex- 
citement led  to  a  pause  in  the  work  of  persecution,  and  a  sermon 
was  preached  before  Philij),  and  by  his  order,  on  the  next  Simday, 
against  religious  persecution. 
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Now,  it  vu  precisely  at  thi*  moment  that  Caverdtde  wot  re- 
leased, aod  sent  out  of  the  couoUy.  On  Monday  week  after  this 
sermon,  it  had  been  thought  advisable  for  the  Q,ueen  at  last  to 
write  her  letter.  It  might  very  conveniently  seem  almost  to  cmi- 
tradict  what  Gardiner  had  said  in  open  court,  that  day  three  weeks 
before,  and  on  Tuesday  the  passport  was  also  ready. 

Once  released,  on  the  IStn  of  February  1555,  and  his  passport 
signed  next  day,  with  all  despatch  Coverdale  repaired  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  after  expressing  his  obligaLions  to  his  Royal  benefac- 
tor, hi  went  to  Weael  in  Friesland,  where,  by  this  time,  he  met 
with  at  least  one  hundred  refugees  from  England.  After  a  short 
stay  he  proceeded  to  Bergzabern,  at  the  request  of  Wolfgang,  the 
Duke  of  Deux-ponts,  where  he  had  a  pastoral  charge  assigned  to 
him.  In  December  1558,  we  find  him  at  Geneva,  and  next  year 
he  returned  to  England.  Though  urged  repeatedly  to  return  to 
his  office  as  a  Bishop,  he  could  not  now  accept  of  it,  nor  aeaume  the 
dress  imposed.  Grindal,  however,  in  1563,  gave  him  the  small 
living  of  St.  Magnus,  near  Lond<»i  Bridge,  remitiiog  the  first-fruita, 
as  he  had  nothing  to  pay  them,  andwith  respect. to  dress,  he 
was  permitted  to  do  as  ue  pleased ;  but  in  about  two  years  more 
he  either  resigned,  or  was  obliged  to  do  so.  Still,  however,  he  con- 
tinued to  preach ;  only  he  who  so  zealously  preached  against  the 
sectaries,  about  seventeen  years  before,  was  dow  called,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight,  to  experience  what  was  involved  in  being  one. 
On  a  Saturday,  his  hearers  used  to  send  inquiring  where  he  was 
to  officiate  next  day,  but  even  this  he  at  last  declined  mentioning, 
lest  it  should  give  offence !  Yet,  as  long  as  he  was  able  he  con- 
tinued to  preach,  and  died,  most  happily,  m  February  1569,  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  Hia  remains  were  honorably  interred 
in  Bartholomew's  Church,  behind  the  Exchange,  on  Saturday,  the 
19th  of  February,  when  a  vast  crowd  attended.  Thus,  in  the  end, 
alas !  was  left  to  England  no  ground  for  congratulation,  with  re- 
gard to  her  treatment  of  any  of  the  men  concerned  in  her  earliest 
editions  of  the  Sacred  Volume !  Recently,  after  the  Royal  Ex- 
change was  burnt,  Bartholomew's  Church  being  to  be  lakeu  down, 
the  supposed  bones  of  Coverdale  were  removed  to  the  spot  where 
he  often  ministered,  St.  Magnus,  and  a  marble  tablet  has  been 
wected  to  his  memory,  dated  mdccczzxtii. 

Tbroi^hout  the  month  of  September,  1555,  the  health  of  Gar- 
diner, Bishop  of  Winchester,  tiad  been  declining  rapidly.  On 
Monday  the  Slst  of  October,  Parliament  was  opened.  That  day 
he  was  present,  and  the  next,  for  the  last  time ;  when  he  spoke 
and  exerted  himself  beyond  his  strength.  On  Wednesday,  or  seven 
days  after  Laliiner  and  Ridley's  martyrdom  at  Oxford,  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  chamber,  and  after  lingering  for  three  weeks,  he  ex- 
pired at  Westminster,  early  on  the  mornmg  of  Tuesday  the  I2Ui 
of  November.  His  body  was  immediately  removed  to  his  bouse  in 
Southwark,  but  not  carried  to  Winchester  for  above  three  months, 
er  the  24tli  of  February  1556.  His  true  character  we  need  not 
now  depict ;  as  it  is  to  be  read  in  the  various  transactions  already 
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fMorded.  In  point  of  talent,  he  w'a§  certainly  one  of  the  moat  aUe 
men  of  his  times ;  but  this  only  increased  an  amount  of  guilt  which 
the  day  of  final  reckoning  will  discloee.  Before  his  death  he  is 
geaerally  uoderstood  to  hare  been  in  great  trouble,  if  not  agony 
of  mind.  At  one  time  he  is  said  to  have  requested  the  account  of 
the  Saviour's  last  sulferings  to  be  read  to  him,  and  when  they 
came  to  the  denial  of  Peter,  he  desired  the  reader  to  stop.  "I 
have  denied,"  said  he,  "  1  have  denied  with  Peter ;  I  have  gone 
out  with  Peter  j  but  I  have  not  as  yet  learned  to  weep  bitterly, 
with  Peter !" 

Ae  for  Latimer  and  Ridley,  they  died,  it  is  known  and  cm- 
feesed  by  all,  triumphantly  at  Oxford,  twenty-seven  days  beforo 
this,  on  the  16tb  of  October.  Cranmer  followed  on  Saturday  the 
31st  of  March  1556,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  after 
the  manner  which  has  been  so  plentifully  described  eUewhere,  by 
conflicting  authorities.  Whatever  imperfections  were  to  be  found 
in  his  character,  the  virulence  with  which  it  has  occasionally  been 
attacked,  only  proves,  that  for  the  part  he  acted  as  a  whole,  he  is 
never,  by  certam  parties,  to  be  forgiven.  His  enemies,  even  still, 
will  scarcely,  if  at  all  allow,  that  before  his  death  he  had  learnt, 
what  Gardiner  had  never  done — "  to  weep  bitterly  with  Peter ;" 
even  though  a  spectator  of  the  last  scene,  and  he  of  opposite  senti- 
ments, has  told  us  that  he  stood  there  with  a  heart  bursting  with 
grief — "  his  face  bedewed  with  tears,  sometime  lifting  his  eyes  to 
heaven  in  hope,  sometime  casting  them  down  to  the  earth  for 
shame ;  and  to  be  brief,  an  image  of  sorrov)."  His  recantations 
assuredly  were  the  more  to  be  lamented,  after  the  firm  and  hetoic 
testimony  borne  by  his  two  precursors  four  months  before;  and 
whom,  it  is  said,  be  saw  from  his  cell  when  they  were  on  the  way 
to  the  Blake.  But  still  the  burning  of  his  right  hand — "  that  un- 
worthy hand" — "  that  hand  hath  oflended,"  as  he  emphatically 
repeated,  and  as  long  as  his  tongue  would  suSer  him,  was  a  testi- 
mony to  the  deepness  of  his  regret,  as  powerful  and  expressive,  aa 
it  was  then  possible  for  him  to  give ;  and  still  more  so,  from  ita 
being  the  only  one  then  left  to  him. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  and  with  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  Scriptures,  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that 
the  country  at  large  was  in  a  very  difierent  state  from  what  it  had 
been  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  there  was  neither  a  printed 
Bible,  nor  even  a  New  Testament  in  print,  within  its  borders. 
Just  before  Mary  assumed  the  Crown,  England  seemed  to  be  favAy 
on  the  way  for  becoming  a  land  as  distinguished  for  the  possessicm 
of  the  Sacred  Volume,  as  God  had  appointed  it  should  be,  in  tb« 
end.  About  sixty-five  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  thirty 
of  the  entire  Bible  had  passed  through  the  press  :  but  here  now 
was  an  opposing  party,  not  only  in  full  power,  but  determined  to 
eocercise  it.  Resolved  to  carry  everything  before  them,  it  might 
naturally  have  been  supposed,  that  one  of  the  very  first  movements 
must  have  been  a  systematic  attempt  lo  destroy  all  these  voiutne». 
Could  the  burning  of  the  sacred  books,  have  beeo  a  mote  a^ 
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ioue  measure,  than  the  burniog  of  men  and  womeo,  old  aad  yoanrt 
Was  the  seizing  of  the  Scriptures,  and  at  once  burning  ihem  m 
(q>eQ  day,  not  as  easy  as  the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  menJ 
And  yet,  however  much  blood  was  shed  ultimately,  and  however 
much  cruelty  inflicted,  on  the  part  of  Government  there  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  moat  mysterious  silence  maintained,  with  regard  to 
the  English  Bible,  which  has  never  been  sufficiently  observed. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  the  efforts  to  destroy  the  Sacred  Script- 
urea,  they  were  wonderfully  preserved.  This  was  done  chiefly  in 
two  ways :  one  was  by  their  being  carried  abroad,  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger.  The  pause  at  the  commencement  of  Mary's 
reign  was  not  unimproved  as  to  personal  safety,  and  the  exiles  un- 
questionably availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  aa  to  that 
which  they  valued  above  most  fine  gold.  A  single  copy,  if  more 
could  be  carried  away,  would  not  satisfy  any  one  among  them; 
and  it  was  far  more  easy  for  them  to  carry  books  away  at  the 
time  they  went,  than  it  was  afterwards  for  some  of  these  exiles  to 
import  their  own  writings.  This,  however,  they  afterwards  did, 
and  to  such  extent,  as  to  provoke  the  royal  inhibition  of  June 
1566,  which,  after  all,  could  not  stem  the  influx.  The  stem  proc- 
lamation of  death  by  martial  law,  three  years  after,  was  a  proof 
of  failure;  and  the  Q.ueen  was  thus,  in  effect,  only  declaring — 
what  her  fiither  before  his  death  had  done — that  royal  edicts,  in 
certain  circumstances,  if  not  nearly  impotent,  possess  no  sovereign 
power. 

But  the  other  mode  of  preservation  was  by  concealmeitt ;  and 
this  was  practised  to  no  small  extent,  whether  in  the  crowded  city 
or  the  hamlets  of  England.  Even  in  the  cottages  of  the  latter, 
there  are  supposed  to  have  been  methods  of  concealment  so  in- 
genious as  to  baffle  all  search — 

"  Picice,  whuker'd  giurdi  that  ToloDM  wnigbt  in  run, 
Enjor'il  bj  itealth,  ami  hid  with  aniioiu  pain ; 
While  all  aroUDi)  was  duktj  and  gloom, 
Tbii  ihow'd  tha  boaodlaM  bliM  berond  the  tomb ; 
Freed  fton  the  tcdiI  piieit~-the  feadal  rod. 
It  led  the  ■nff'nr'i  weaiy  eUpa  to  Qodj 
And  when  hii  pftinnil  courae  an  earth  waa  ran, 
Thii,  hii  chiefwealth,de*ceiided  labia  BAD." 

This  course,  however,  from  its  very  nature,  did  not  admit  of  its 
being  put  on  record,  and  yet  we  are  not  witnout  evidence  of  the 
&ct.  The  highly-prized  treasure,  read  often  io  the  dead  of  the 
night,  was  concealed  under  the  bed,  in  hay-lofts,  or  in  out-houses; 
and  we  have  one  notable  instance  of  another  mode.  Mary  had 
not  dismissed  from  her  immediate  service  all  who  had  any  value 
for  the  Scriptures  ;  on  the  contrary,  Strype  assures  us,  from  manu- 
script, that  the  Qeutlemen  Ushers  of  the  Q,ueen  were  "  almost  all 
fitvourers  of  the  GtospeL"  These  had  been  in  the  service  of  Eld- 
ward,  her  brother,  with  the  exception  of  others  that  she  had  ap- 
pointed. Of  one  of  them  the  same  laborious  author  gives  a  long 
account  in  his  "  Memorials," — ^Mr.  Underbill,  a  gMitleman,  who^ 
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though  imprisoned  and  molested,  after  all  continued  to  receive  hta 
pension,  and  outlived  the  present  reign.  At  one  period, "  a  diligent 
search  being  made  for  all  Buepicious  ttooks,"  he  was  then  hving  in 
Wood  Street,  Cheapside.  Underhill  forthwith  "  seal  for  a  brick- 
layer, and  built  up  a  wall  in  his  chamber,  against  the  place  where 
all  his  books  were,  and  so  inclosed  them  in  security  from  the  dan- 
ger of  being  taken,  preserring  them  for  himself  against  better 
times."  Similar  precautions  were,  no  doubt,  taken  by  others ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  precious  volumes,  if  not  also 
priatiag  materials,  were  built  up  until  Mary  should  draw  her  last 
breath. 

It  may  now,  however,  be  observed  that,  of  all  the  other  books 
printed  up  to  this  period  in  England,  there  are  not  a  few  of  which 
not  a  vestige  remains ;  while,  in  reference  to  the  Scriplurea,  of 
which  so  many  editions  bad  been  printed,  nay,  and  innumerable 
editions  since,  it  is  a  most  singular  &ct,  that  there  are  very  few, 
perhaps  not  above  three  or  four,  of  which  we  have  not  a  copy,  and 
of  the  great  majority  several  copies,  either  in  England  or  Scotland. 

The  text  of  tne  translation  of  the  New  Testament  now  required 
to  be  reviewed  with  far  more  leisure  and  superior  skill  than  it  had 
ever  yet  been  upon  English  ground,  or  since  the  first  edition  by 
Refers ;  but  this  cannot  be  done,  or  rather  as  Providence  had  de- 
termined, must  not,  in  any  corner  of  our  native  land.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  fallen  hack  into  very  much  the  same  condition  in 
which  it  was  in  1523,  when  Tyndale  found  at  the  last,  that  there 
was  "  not  only  no  room  in  my  Lord  of  London's  house  to  translate 
Uie  New  Testament,  but  that  there  was  do  place  to  do  it  in  all 
England." 

An  exUe  from  his  native  country  first  accomplished  the  transla- 
tion, and  some  how  or  other  got  the  book  introduced  into  the  king- 
d(HD,  in  spite  of  Henry  Till.,  and  his  Cardinal  Wobey.  Then, 
an  exile  snail  do  the  same  thing  once  more ;  by  correcting  and 
printing  the  New  Testament,  and  sending  it  into  England  inB[Mte 
of  either  Philip  or  Mary,  or  their  Cardinal  Pole. 

The  translation,  correctly  speaking,  is  an  improvement  of  Tyn- 
dale's,  on  comparing  it  with  the  Greek  original,  once  more ;  but 
although  it  cannot  even  yet  be  very  positively  asserted  who  that 
individual  was,  we  now  ofier  some  interesting  particulars  respect- 
ing one,  which  will  probably  leave  no  hesitation  as  to  his  being  the 
person  to  whom  his  country  stood  indebted. 

Wmiam  WhUtingham,  the  branch  of  a  bmily  not  extinct,  in 
the  male  line,  till  so  recently  as  1768,  was  bom  in  the  year  15S4 
at  Uolmeset  afterwards  called  Hohneside  HaU,  six  miles  from 
Durham,  in  the  parish  of  Lanchester.  His  father^  William  Whit- 
tingham,  Esq.  of  Holmeset,  had  sent  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  be- 
came a  uonmoner  at  Brazen-nose  College,  about  1640,  and  made 
such  proficiency  in  learning,  that  in  1545  he  was  elected  a  fellov 
of  All-Souls.  Anthony  Wood  affirms  that  he  was  after  this  chosen 
one  of  the  senior  students  in  Christ  Church,  formerly  Cardinal 
C(dl^;  "Heniy  TUL  endeavoring  to  rvpJenuA  it  with  the 
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choicest  acholara  in  the  ODivereity,"  precisely  as  the  reader  may 
remember,  Wolaey  had  first  attempted.  This  is  curkiua  eBoneh, 
as  Whittiagham  was  thus  following  in  the  same  path  by  which 
John  Fryth  had  been  led,  twenty  years  ago.  Whittingham,  how- 
erer,  so  far  from  being,  like  his  predecessor,  confined  in  the  dun- 
geon below,  ia  May  1550  bad  leave  granted  him,  by  the  dean  and 
canons,  to  travel  for  three  years.  He  embarked  for  France,  in- 
tending to  go  into  Italy  ;  but  being  taken  unwell  at  Lyon,  he  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Paris,  and  then  to  Orleans  University,  spending  at 
least  a  year  and  a  half  between  these  two  cities.  After  haviog 
visited  several  parts  of  Germany,  his  travels  terminated  at  Geneva, 
where  he  remained  till  about  May  1653,  when  his  three  years  had 
expired.  But  what  a  change  awaited  him  on  his  return  !  Ed- 
ward died  on  the  6tb  of  July.  Christ  Church  now,  must  soon 
have  proved  as  dangerous  to  him,  as  Cardinal  College,  or  the  same 
spot  had  done  to  Fryth.  Whittinghara,  with  a  mind  now  en- 
hghtened,  had  no  idea  of  waiting  till  another  Cardinal  shouM 
bear  sway,  and  his  agents  at  Oxford  bum  Bibles,  as  Wolsey  had 
treated  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
"  leave  granted"  a  second  time,  just  as  If  to  make  the  parallel 
more  complete,  like  Fryth  or  Tyndale  before  that,  be  must  now 
fly  to  the  Continent,  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  and  at  Frankfort, 
on  the  27th  of  June  1664,  with  the  first  exiles  who  there  took  up 
their  abode. 

Whittingham  had  Uved  a  single  life,  but  after  retiring  to  Geneva, 
where  he  had  arrived  in  the  autunm  of  1566,  he  was  married  to 
Catharine,  the  sister  of  John  Calvin.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  date  of  his  marriage,  this  was  the  time  in  which  he  must  have 
applied  assiduously  to  the  English  New  Testament,  with  "the 
most  approved  Greek  examples"  before  him.  To  his  recension  of 
Tyndale's  version,  he  prefixed  two  things.  First,  "  an  Epistle  de- 
claring that  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Law,  by  John  Calvin,"  his 
brother-in-law;  and  then  his  own  address,  of  three  leaves,  "To 
the  reader."  In  this,  he  speaks  throughout  in  the  sing%dar  num- 
ber, taking  the  entire  responsibility  upon  himself;  and  after  the 
broil  in  which  he  had  previously  been  involved  at  FraiikfoTt,  his 
language  becomes  the  more  impressive.  Adverting  to  three  do- 
tinct  classes  of  men,  he  says — 

"Some  are  malicious  despisers  of  the  Word,  and  graces  of  God,  who 
turn  all  things  into  poison,  and  a  farther  hardening  of  their  hearts: 
others  do  not  openly  resist  and  contemn  the  Gospel,  because  they 
are  stricken  as  it  were  in  a  trance  with  the  majesty  thereof;  yet 
either  they  quarrel  and  cavil,  orelsederide,  and  mock  at  whatsoever 
thing  is  done,  for  the  advancement  of  the  same.  The  third  sort 
are  the  simple  lambs,  which  partly  are  already  in  the  fold  of 
Christ,  and  so  hear  wiUingly  their  Shepherd's  voice,  and  partly 
wandering  astray  by  ignorance,  tarry  the  time  till  the  Shepherd 
find  them,  and  bring  them  unto  his  dock.  To  this  kind  of  pec^le, 
in  this  translation,  /  ehiejiy  had  respect,  m  moved  with  zeal, 
ommaelled  by  the.godly,  and  drawn,  by  occasion,  both  of  the  {riace 
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wher«  Ood  hath  appointed  us  to  dwell,  and  alBo  of  the  store  of 
heavenly  learniog  and  judgment,  which  eo  aboundeth  in  this  city 
of  Geneva.  .  .  .  'to  tnoae,  therefore,  who  are  of  the  floclt  crt 
Christ,  which  know  their  Father's  will,  and  are  aSectioned  to  the 
truth,  /  render  a  reason  of  my  doing  in  few  hnes,  &c." 

"  Counselled,"  as  he  tells  us,  by  others,  it  is  evident  that  the 
writer  had  obtained  the  palm  for  scholarship  among  his  brethren : 
now  as  Wbittingham  wfll  come  before  us,  presently,  as  the  lAief 
person  engaged  with  the  entire  Scriptures,  or  the  Geneva  Bible  of 
1560,  there  can  remain  Uttle  or  no  aoubt  that  he  is  the  man  now 
speaking  in  this  preface.  Afterwards  he  will  E4>pear  to  hare 
availed  himself  of  the  learning  of  some  other  individuals,  though 
by  no  means  to  the  extent  which  has  been  all  along  so  vaguely 
reported. 

This  New  Testament,  in  duodecimo,  neatly  printed  in  romut 
and  italic  types,  consists  of  456  leaves,  includmg  the  title — "  The 
Newe  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  ctmferred  diligently 
with  the  Greke  and  best  approued  translations.  With  the  argu- 
ments as  wel  before  the  chapters  as  for  every  Boke  and  Epistle ; 
also  diversities  of  readings  and  moste  proffitable  annotations  of  all 
harde  places  ;  vhereimto  is  added  a  copious  table. ^At  Geneva, 

Erintea,by  Conrad  Badiue,  h.d.lvii."  And  at  the  end,  "  Printed 
y  Conrad  Badius,  m.d.lvii.  this  x  day  of  June."  The  date  'n 
worth  notice  on  one  account,  that  Whittingham  died  only  nx 
miles  from  the  spot  where  he  was  bom,  or  at  Durham,  on  the 
very  saTne  day,  twenty-two  years  afterwards,  the  lOth  of  June 
1579.  A  copy  of  this  book,  at  public  sale,  has  brought  as  mw^ 
as  £11, 5s. 

Here,  then,  was  one  set-off  for  tlie  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  which 
she  and  her  husband  would  have  gladly  dispensed  with.  Liter- 
ally, in  the  time  of  "blood  and  fire,  and  vapor  of  smoke,"  in  a 
dark  and  cloudy  day  for  England,  that  was  accomplished  which 
had  never  been  overtaken  aU  the  time  of  King  Edward.  The 
New  Testament  did  require  revision,  but  it  must  be  done  hv  an 
txile  upon  foreign  ground,  and  be  printed  much  nearer  to  Kome 
than  London,  while  the  book,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already  in 
the  kingdom.  More  than  this,  the  entire  Bible,  still  more  im< 
proved  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  original  Hehrew  and  Greek, 
was  already  commenced  ;  nay,  during  the  last  year  of  this  Queen's 
reign,  the  revisers  at  Geneva  were  engaged  with  it  literally  night 
at^  day.  Whatever,  therefore,  bad  been  overturned  or  trodden 
down  in  England,  this  cause  had  sensibly  advanced.  The  storm 
had  only  enlivened  its  prioress,  and  actually  brought  it  into  tijar. 
better  state  than  it  was  before.  We  have  yet  to  see  how  it  fared 
with  "  the  Exiles' "  Bible,  and  what  a  blessing  it  proved  to  the 
.families  of  our  native  land,  for  a  period  equal  to  ten  times  the 
duration  of  Queen  Mary's  reign.  The  Queen  expiring  on  the 
17th  of  November  1658,  she  was  succeeded  by  her  sistw 
Blizabeth. 

W 
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SECTION    III. 

REIGN   OF   ELIZABETH. 

A  KBUN,  BXTSRHna  TO  MORS  THAX  NSTT-ronB  TXABf,  BDT  HOWBVIK  EOV' 
BBFUL  IN  EVERT  OTBBB  DBFUITKBBT,  HAVtHO  RO  ACTUtt.  COHTBOL  OTBK 
THE  CHOICE  OB.  FBEFBBESCE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OP  ENOL-UtD,  WITH  BESABD 
TO  THE  BACBED  SCRIPTITBE9  HC  THEIR  HATIVE  TOHOnB,  AMD  THUS  FKESBHT' 
ns    THE   OHLE   EICEPTIOB   TO  DVLnnTBD   8WAT. 

The  second  daughter  and  only  Burriving  child  of  Henry  V  III., 
or  the  last  branch  of  the  Tudor  family,  now  ascended  the  ihrooe 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Bom  with  the  finest  natural  capacity, 
the  education  of  Elizabeth,  followed  by  the  discipline  through 
which  she  had  passed,  enabled  her  to  hold  the  sceptre  with  a  firmer 
grasp  than  thai  of  any  of  her  family  who  had  preceded  her ;  and 
Uiroughout  the  long  period  of  above  forty-four  years,  England 
bad  no  occasion  to  complain  for  want  of  what  certain  persons 
have  styled  a  strong  government.  The  preservation  of  the  Queen 
to  the  present  hour  was  very  remarkable,  and  it  proves,  in  the 
moet  stnking  manner,  that  a  nation  can  no  more  judge  of  what 
may  contribute  to  its  stability,  than  any  single  man  can  tell  what 
is  good  for  him  all  the  days  of  his  vain  life,  which  he  apendeth  as 
a  shadow.  Thus,  the  English  people,  when  Mary  was  proclaimed, 
had  drowned  with  joy  the  voice  of  the  heralds ;  but  tneir  hearts 
revolted  at  the  very  prospect  of  her  marriage  to  a  Spanish  prince, 
and  the  step  once  taken  was  never  forgiven.  Yet  that  prince 
must  come  into  the  country,  and  enjoying  as  he  did,  entire  sway 
over  bis  English  Queen,  thus  prove  one  instrument,  and  in  no  in- 
ferior d^ree,  of  preserving  her  sister  from  the  block.  The  life  of 
no  heir  to  a  throne  was  ever  worth  less  than  that  of  Elizabeth 
at  one  period ;  and  had  Mary  only  remained  single,  with  Stephen 
Gardiner  for  her  adviser,  humanly  speaking,  her  sister  might  nave 
ended  her  days  on  the  scaffold. 

Whatever  may  have  been  her  private  sentiments  as  to  the  cir- 
ciilation  of  the  Bible,  she  commenced  her  reign  with  great  cau- 
tion. On  the  14th  of  January  1659,  in  a  public  procession  in 
London  when  an  elegant  English  Bible  was  presented  to  her 
Diajealy,  at  the  Conduit,  in  Cheapside,  she  received  it  with  a  grace 
p^uliar  to  herself,  and  kissing  it,  said,  while  pressing  it  to  her 
bosom,  that  she  would  "  oftiraes  read  that  holy  book."  The  Queen 
had  just  passed  the  spot  where  the  Scriptures  had  been  often 
burnt }  and  the  present  gift  had  been  adopted,  no  doubt,  with  the 
view  of  drawing  forth  some  pointed  declaration ;  but  it  went  no- 
&Tther,  and  then,  the  very  next  morning,  or  that  of  her  corona- 
tion, it  was  not  to  be  understood  that  she  nad  already  signified  her 
approbation  of  either  printing  or  circulating  the  Sacred  Voluiafl ! 

*'Queeo  Elizabeth,"  aays  LoM  Bacon,  "the  morrow  of  ber 
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conmation,  it  being  the  custom  to  release  prisoners  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  prince,  went  to  the  chapel,  and,  in  the  great  chamber, 
one  of  her  courtiers,  who  was  well  known  to  her,  either  out  of  bis 
own  motion,  or  by  the  instigation  of  a  wiser  man,  presented  her 

*  with  a  petition,  and,  before  a  number  of  courtiers,  besought  her, 
with  a  loud  voice, — '  That  now  this  good  time,  there  might  be  four 
or  five  principal  prisoners  more  released.'  It  was  inquired  who  they 
were,  when  he  replied, — '  These  were  the  four  Evangelists  and 
the  Apostle  Paul,  who  had  been  long  shut  up,  as  it  were,  in  prison, 
90  as  they  could  not  converse  with  the  common  people,  who  were 
eager  to  see  them  abroad.'  The  Queen,  however,  answered  very 
gravely, — '  That  it  was  best  first  to  inquire  of  themselves,  whether 
they  would  be  released  or  no.' " 

The  last  dueen  had  now  been  dead  two  months,  but  nothing 
definite  had  ever  escaped  from  the  lips  of  her  successor.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  steps  actually  taken  conveyed  no  certainty  of  sig- 
nification, so  that  the  hopes  and  fears  of  two  adverse  parties  were 
alike  quiverioff  in  the  beam.  Thus,  in  reference  to  her  Council, 
Elizabeth  haa  retained  a  majority  of  professed  disciples  of  "  the 
old  learning,"  some  of  whom  had  been  active  in  its  defence,  and 
all  of  them  men  distinguished  either  for  capacity  or  influence  ;  but 
to  these  she  added  eight  others  of  opposite  sentiments,  not  ex> 
empting  some  who  had  suffered  imprisonment  or  esile  for  their 
opinions.  Cecil,  the  Queen's  principal  adviser  and  Secretary,  as 
well  as  herself,  had  conformed  under  the  late  reign,  and  though  it 
was  understood  that  they  had  merely  bowed  to  the  storm,  from  a 
Council  so  constituted,  it  was  impossible  to  augur  anything. 
There  was  in  fact  a  verjr  different,  or  secret  cabinet,  of  much 
smaller  dimensions,  with  whom  rested  the  power  of  control. 

A  number  of  steps  had  only  prolonged  the  public  uncertainty. 
Thus,  on  the  14th  of  December  ELizaoeth  had  buried  her  sister, 
with  all  the  rites  of  the  old  learning,  and  on  the  23rd  ordered  a 
solemn  dirge  for  the  soul  of  the  Emperor  Charles  :  but  then  two 
days  after,  the  prisoners  on  account  of  religious  opinion  were  re- 
leased,while  on  the  !37th  all  preaching  by  any  party  was  impera- 
tively suspended,  till  consultation  was  held  by  tne  Queen  witn  the 
three  estates.  She  had  passed  through  London  indeed  with  great 
eclat ;  but  the  very  next  morning,  as  we  have  seen,  checked  her 
too  forward  courtier.  The  Princess  Regnant  must  foe  let  alone,  to 
think  out,  and  resolve  upon,  her  own  course,  and  to  consult  farther 
with  Cecil  and  Bacon ;  out  this  is  not  to  be  done  now,  in  open 
Hall,  and  before  the  Crown  has  yet  been  set  upon  her  head.  Par- 
liament itself  must  first  assemble,  as  it  did  in  ten  days  after,  when 
her  Majesty  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of 
power  conferred  upon  her.  Its  very  opening  however  roust  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  characteristic  ambiguity.  It  was  on  the  25th  of 
January,  when  Ehzabeth  assisted,  in  state,  at  a  solemn  high 
mass ;  but  after  this  followed  a  sermon,  and  by  no  other  than  Dr. 
Cox,  the  tutor  of  Edward,  and  one  of  theeTi/es  just  returned  from 

'  baniahment.    Not  a  little  business  was  dene,  woile  a  cautious  ex- 
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pedieDcy  is  still  very  observable.  Certain  laws  of  Heary  the 
Eighth  were  renewed,  many  of  Edward's  revived,  and  those  of 
Mary  repealed :  but  in  Parliament  there  must  not  be  a  single 


movement  ae  iofaUk  of  any  kind.  They  were  summooed  to  con- 
sult respecting  aa  unifonn  "order"  of  religion.  Aualieous  to  - 
Cranmer's  proposal,  twenly-three  years  ago,  they  muit  first  de- 
cide upon  the  ceremonial  or  external  order ;  only  now  no  "  Arti- 
cles" in  reference  to  doctrine  or  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christ- 
ianity must  be  once  propounded.  In  the  Convocation  indeed,  also 
assembled,  "  and  which,  owing  to  the  times,"  says  Fuller,  "  was 
very  small  and  silent,"  tfae  adherents  of  "  the  old  learning,"  with 
Bonner  for  their  leader,  were  broaching,  for  the  last  time,  certain 
articles,  but  though  presented  to  Bacon,  the  Lord  keeper,  and  they 
led  to  a  discuBsioa  afterwards,  such  subjects  are  not  to  be  admittM 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament. 

The  "  Supremacy,"  however,  must  now  be  both  discussed,  and 
settled.  But  here  again,  her  Majesty  had  objected  decidedly  to  a 
title  first  assumed  by  her  Father,  and  one  in  which  he  gloned, — 
"  the  Head  of  the  Church."  The  world,  it  has  been  said,  is  ruled 
by  names ;  and  so  the  apparent  rejection  of  a  cherished  title  on 
the  one  hand,  and  non-interference,  as  to  faith,  at  present,  on  the 
other,  must  have  had  their  respective  objects.  Abroad  at  least, 
the  first  movement  might  sound  auspiciously  for  the  moment,  and 
the  last,  if  it  had  no  softening  effect  at  home,  at  least  left  the  way 
still  open  for  indulging  a  pleasing  dream,  or  the  hope  of  amalga- 
mating two  hostile  parties.  Meanwhile  the  title  by  which  Eliza- 
beth chose  to  be  distinguished  was  that  of  "  Governor  of  the 
Church ;"  but  according  to  Fuller,  complaints  were  heard  still, 
"  that  the  simplicity  of  poor  people  was  abused ;  because  while 
the  Queen  dechned  the  former  title,  and  assumed  the  latter,  though 
less  offensive,  it  was  more  expressive;  so  that  while  their  ears 
were  favored,  in  her  waiving  the  word,  their  soub  were  deceived 
with  the  sense  under  another  expression." 

There  was  now  to  be  no  Parliament  or  Convocation  for  three 
years,  but  at  last,  and  without  therefore  having  consulted  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  about  midsummer  or  the  autumn  of  this  year 
we  hear  something  respecting  the  Scriptures  ;  and  by  virtue  of 
Elizabeth's  authority,  certain  injunctions  were  issued.  Among 
these  were  the  following,  left  with  every  parish  visited. 

"  To  provide  within  three  months  after  this  visitation,  at  the 
charges  of  the  parish,  one  book  of  the  whole  Bible  of  the  largest 
volume  in  English,  and  within  one  twelve  months  the  paraphrases 
of  Erasmus  also  in  English,  and  the  same  to  be  set  up  m  some 
convenient  place  within  the  said  Church,  where  the  parishitmers 
may  most  conveniently  resort  and  read  the  same.  All  parsons 
under  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  shall  buy  for  their  own  use  the  New 
Testament  in  Latin  and  English  with  paraphrases,  within  thre« 
months.  Enauiry  was  to  be  made  whether  any  Parsons,  Ticars, 
or  Curates,  did  discourage  any  person  from  reading  any  part  of  the 
Bible,  either  in  Latin  or  English." 
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No  intimation  waa  g;iven,  here,  or  anywhere  else,  as  to  how  ot 
vhere  inch  volumes  were  to  be  found,  and  hence  it  has  been  iu- 
feired  by  Lewis,  that  under  the  late  reign  they  had  not  been  de- 
stroyed or  burnt  to  any  very  g;rBal  extent.  At  the  eame  time,  it  may 
be  observed  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  a  royal  injunction ; 
'  buried  too  among  not  fewer  than  fifty  others,  some  of  which  are 
strange  enough  ;  and  if  the  effects  resembled  those  which  resulted 
from  Henry's  voice,  then  there  would,  in  many  instances,  be  a 
reluctant,  iti  others,  only  a  tardy  compliance. 

Before  Elizabeth  had  done  anything,  nay,  when,  as  Jewel  in- 
forms Peter  Martyr,  she  was  "  wonderfully  afraid  of  any  innova- 
tions," RJchard  Grafton  appears  again  in  sight,  and  quite  ia 
character,  as  if  summoning  afresh  to  their  work,  the  friends  of 
Divine  Truth.  But  befwe  he  called,  they  were  answering,  for 
they  had  been  busy  "  night  and  day."  Only,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  as  it  happened  in  the  days  of  Henry,  the  answer  or  echo  will 
once  morri  come  from  abroad.  It  was  in  1659  that  Graflon  began 
by  a  reprint,  first  published  at  the  accession  of  Edward  in  1547, 
after  his  father  had,  only  with  his  breath,  ceased  to  frown.  The 
titie  is, — "A  godly  invective  in  the  defence  of  the  goedel,  against 
auck  as  murvtur  and  work  what  they  can,  that  the  Bible  should 
Jkrf  have  free  passage,  very  necessary  to  be  read  of  every  faithfvl 
Christian.  By  Philip  Gerrard,  yeomun  of  King  Edward's  cham- 
ber." We  are  thus  reminded  of  the  "  Supplication"  which  preceded 
the  New  Testament,  under  the  Q,ueeo's  father,  as  well  as  of  the 
fine  evening  of  King  Edward's  reign :  but  the  reigning  Princess  is 
resolved  to  be  as  cautious  as  she  was  vigilant  and  powerful.  We 
shall  see,  therefore,  whether  these  can  prevent  her  from  being 
overruled,  and  to  the  end  of  her  long  sovereignty. 

While  Elizabelh  was  yet  in  jeopardy  of  her  life,  and  under  the 
guardianship  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  we  have  already  seen  that  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  bad  been  printed  at  Geneva — that 
copies  were  finding  their  way  into  England,  in  despite  of  all  oppo- 
sition,— and  that  an  edition  of  the  entire  Scriptures  was  alrecidy 
commenced,  in  the  same  city.  The  exiles  themselves  inform  us 
when  this  was  begun.  It  was  when  "  the  time  was  dangerous, 
and  the  persecution,  in  England,  sharp  and  furious."  The  fact  is, 
that  no  sooner  had  the  New  Testament  left  the  press,  than  Whit- 
tiofham,  with  one  or  two  others,  were  preparing  for  their  lai^er 
unaertakinfT,  and,  at  the  latest,  by  January  1558  they  had  com- 
menced. These  men  tell  us  that  "  they  thought  they  could  bestow 
their  labours  and  study  in  nothine  more  acceptable  to  God,  and 
comfortable  to  his  Church ;"  and  they  add, — "  God  knoweth  with 
what  fear  and  trembling  we  have  been  for  the  space  of  two  years 
and  more,  day  and  night,  occupied  herein."  The  space  referred 
to,  therefore,  was  from  January  1558  to  the  10th  of  April  1660, 
when  the  last  sheet  was  put  to  press. 

Considering  the  hi^h  cnaracter  of  this  version,  and  the  number 
of  editions  through  which  it  passed,  it  would  have  been  gratifying 
could  we  hare  fixed,  with  more  positive  certainty,  on  the  mdi- 
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viduals  to  whom  the  natioa  stood  indebted.  Tlier  wer«  mo«t 
probably  not  more  than  three  in  number,  or  four  at  the  moat ;  but, 
wbethei  it  aroee  from  modesty  or  motirea  of  prudence,  we  are  left 
to  find  out  the  real  parties.  The  revision  has  been  ofteo,  it  is 
true,  and  very  loosely,  ascribed  to  six,  and  even  nine,  individuals, 
as  though  engaged  in  one  body :  viz.,  William  Whitlingham,  An- 
thony Gilby,  Miks  Coverdale,  Thomas  Sampson,  Christopher  Good- 
man, Thomas  Cole,  John  Knox,  John  Bodleigh  and  John  Pullain. 
This,  however,  is  doing  nothing  else  than  numbering  up  certain 
men  poeseaaed  of  learning,  who  happened  to  be  then  living  at 
Geneva.  It  requires  but  a  little  investigation  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber to  one-third,  and  then,  we  presume,  the  great  burden,  if  not 
the  entire  responsibility,  will  appear  to  hare  »llen  upon  three  at 
these  scholars.  It  is  true  that  all  these  taen,  with  many  others, 
were  intimately  and  affectionately  connected  with  each  other. 
They  were  members  of  the  same  Christian  church,  and  a  church, 
be  it  observed,  who  as  a  body  felt  deeply  interested  in  this  edititm 
of  the  Sacred  Volume.  The  entire  expense  not  only  of  this  Bible, 
but  of  an  edition  of  the  Psalms  by  itself  was  to  be,  and  teas  de- 
frayed by  "  such  as  were  of  most  ability  in  that  congregation." 
There  was  no  application  to  their  native  country,  no  solicitation 
of  one  farthing  from  withouL  Amidst  the  storm  that  raged  against 
the  truth,  they  had  been  driven  into  a  comer,  and  thus  the  Cnurch 
was  employed.  In  the  fulness  of  their  hearts,  the  sound  learning 
of  certain  members,  and  the  pecuniary  subatance  of  others,  being 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  their  common  Saviour,  nothing  could  be  a 
finer  exhibition  of  Christian  zeal  for  the  highest  interests  of  their 
native  laud.  Thus,  as  the  first  trauslation  of  the  Sacred  Word, 
commenced  in  1524,  had  sprung  from  the  devoted  zeal  of  a  soU> 
tary  Christian  exUe,  whese  neart  bad  bled  with  pity  for  his  coun- 
try;  so  the  next  thorough  revision  of  the  entire  Sacred  text,  must 
eome  from  the  bosom  of  a  small  Christian  community,  also  in  exile, 
"  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  in  November  1658, 
naturally  filled  this  entire  circle  with  joy,  and  the  men  we  have 
named,  as  well  as  others,  were  as  naturally  separated ;  but  then 
this  was  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  devoted  themselves 
to  the  revisioQ  and  prmting  of  the  Bible.  The  good  news  had 
reached  Geneva  in  December,  and  at  that  moment,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  greater  part  of  the  book  was  not  finished ;  but 
"  Whittingham,  with  one  or  two  more,  did  tarry  at  Geneva  an  year 
and  a  half  after  Q,ueen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  Crown,  fretnf 
resolved  to  go  through  ieith  the  ieork."  Le  Long  has  affirmra 
that  "  the  chief  and  most  learned"  of  the  men  already  mentiraed, 
were  Coverdale,  Whittingham,  and  Gilby;  hut  Coverdale,  now 
seventy  years  of  age,  cannot  be  traced  as  at  Geneva  sooner  than 
December  1568,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  returned  in  1559 ;  bow 
early  we  cannot  tell.  He  was  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross  on  the 
12th  of  November.  In  short,  Knox  had  left  Geneva  as  early  as 
January  1569 ;   Gfooehnan  followed  him  to  Scotland,  where  we 
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find  bim  in  September ;  while  it  ia  aa  certain  that  Coverdah  and 
Cole,  Pullain  and  Bcidleieh,  returned  to  England  in  the  aain* 
year.  The  only  three  left,  therefore,  were  Whitlingham,  Gilby, 
and  Sampson,  and  with  their  names  only  the  translation  ahoula 
have  been  associated ;  since  the  men  who  completed  "  the  greater 
part"  must  have  been  those  by  whom  it  had  been  begun.  Many 
of  their  brethren,  indeed,  they  tell  us,  "put  them  on  this  work  by 
their  earnest  desire  and  exhortation;"  while  oiherB  eocouraged 
them  "not  1o  spare  any  charge  for  the  furtherance  of  such  a 
benefit  and  favour  of  God  toward  his  Church." 

Although  we  cannot  now  notice  every  edition  here,  but  refer  to 
oui  list,  yet  as  the  only  English  Bible  distinctly  point«l  out  in  any 
patent,  from  Elizabeth  downwards,  and  especially  as  the  basis  of 
80  many  editions  for  above  eighty  years  to  come,  this  denumtb 
some  farther  notice. 

Title — "  The  Bible  and  Holy  Scriptures  conteyned  in  the 
Olde  and  Newe  Testament.  Translated  according  to  the  Ebrue 
and  Greke,  and  conferred  with  the  beet  translations  in  divers  Ian- 
gages.  With  moate  profitable  annotations  upon  all  the  harde 
places,  and  other  thinffes  of  great  importance  as  may  appeare  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  reader."  Beneath  la  a  wood-cut,  of  the  leraet 
iles  passing  through  the  Red  sea.  "  At  Geneva.  Printed  by  Ron- 
land  Hall,  mdlx."  Collation. — Afler  a  dedicaticxi  to  the  Q,ueeii, 
and  an  Epistle  to  the  Readers,  about  to  be  noticed,  we  have  the  text 
from  Genesis  to  2d  Maccabees,  fol.  i.,  474.  "  The  Newe  Testa* 
ment  of  our  Lord  Jesiis  Christ,"  dec,  with  the  same  wood-cut  and 
imprint  as  before.  "  The  Holy  Gospel,"  doc,  fol.  ii.,  cxxii.  A  table 
of  mterpretation  of  proper  names— of  principal  things — the  years 
from  Adam  to  Christ — and  the  years  from  Paul's  conversion. 
There  ia  no  Colophon.  The  Sacred  text  is  in  roman,  the  con- 
tents of  chapters  m  italic  type.     A  full  page  contains  63  lines. 

Not  at  all  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  cautious  expediency  by  which 
the  Queen  of  England  was  now  guided,  they  aubjoin^  a  dedica- 
tion to  her  Majesty,  remarkably  free  from  that  fulsome  adulation 
which  had  been  far  too  common,  and  expressing  with  great  frank- 
ness their  zeal  for  further  progress  in  the  cause  of  trutb  and  right- 
eousness. But  there  was  a  second  address  or "  Epistle,"  still  more 
worthy  of  notice.  In  what  they  had  done,  the  translators  now 
fixed  an  eye  of  sympathy  and  love,  not  upon  England  alone,  but, 
taking  a  nobler  night,  upon  all  those  to  whom  the  English  lan- 
guage was  vemacnlar.  Such  was  the  happy  effect  of  adversUy 
and  travel;  the  one  softening,  the  other  enlarging  their  minds. 
Their  epistle  of  explanation,  %erefore,  as  to  this  veraion^  is  ad- 
dresaed  to  no  particular  party )  but — "To  our  beloved  in  tbe 
Lord;  the  brethren  op  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land." A  moat  judicious  title,  and  if  there  must  be  any  Epistle 
to  the  Christian  Reader  at  all,  it  would  have  been  well  for  the 
interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  the  words  been  preserved 
inviolate  from  that  day  to  this.  Amidst  all  that  baa  occurred 
since,  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  no  objection,  worth  notice,  could. 
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Of  can,  be  brought ;  to  say  nothing  of  its  beiog  so  akin  to  the  erm- 
ine majesty  of  the  Divine  Record,  and  to  that  only  light  in  whidi 
uod  haa  regarded  the  entire  number  of  hie  petfile,  in  tblH  highly 
fiivored  country,  all  along. 

The  last  sheet  of  this  Bible  having  been  committed  to  the  press 
ea  the  10th  of  April  1560,  Whittingham,  Oilby,  and  Sampson  re- 
turned home  immediately;  but  of  ^1  the  men  already  mentioned, 
there  was  one,  who  had  not  only  fostered  the  translation  when 
proceeding  at  Geneva,  but  was  specially  interested  in  its  circula- 
tion throughout  Gn^and,  immediately  aflerwards,  and  he  must 
Dot  now  be  passed  over. 

John  Bodley,  Esq.,  was  a  native  of  Exeter,  according  to  the 
statement  of  his  own  son.  "  In  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,"  ha 
says,  "  afler  being  cruelly  threatened  and  narrowly  observed,  by 
those  that  maliced  his  religion,  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  my 
mother,  (formerly  Miss  Joan  Hoan,  an  heiress  in  the  hundred  of 
Ottery  St.  Mary,)  who  was  wholly  affected  as  my  father,  knew  no 
way  so  secure  as  to  fly  into  Germany ;  where,  after  a  while,  he 
found  means  to  call  over  my  mother,  with  all  his  children  and 
fiunily,  whom  he  settled  for  a  while  at  Wesel  in  Cleveland,  and 
from  thence  we  removed  to  the  town  of  Frankfort.  Howbeit,  we 
made  no  long  tarriance  in  either  of  these  towns,  for  that  my  father 
had  resolved  to  fix  his  abode  in  the  city  of  Geneva,  where,  as  far 
ae  I  remember,  the  English  Church  consisted  of  some  hwidred 
members."  Here  it  was  that  the  father  first  took  that  deep  interest 
in  the  Geneva  Bible,  which  comes  before  us  presently,  and  here 
too  it  was  that  this  son  acquired  that  taste  for  literature  and  books, 
for  which  so  many  generations,  ever  since,  have  had  such  reasoa 
to  revere  his  memory.  For  who  was  this  son  ?  No  other  than 
Thomas,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  who,  under  his  father's 
care,  spent  from  his  twelfth  to  his  fifteenth  year  in  Geneva,  and 
then  studying  Greek  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  other  subjects,  under 
the  best  teachers.  On  returning  home,  his  father  in  1559  or  1660 
placed  him  in  Magdalene  College  under  Mr.  Laurence  Humphry, 
and  in  six  years  after,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  reading 
.  publicly  a  Greek  lecture  in  Merton  Hall,  or  the  College  of  Wic- 
liffe.  The  founder  of  the  Bodleian,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  all  libraries,  at  home  or  abroad,  is  annually  remembered  by  a 
solemn  speech  in  the  schools ;  and  certainly  on  the  day  when  the 
visitation  of  the  library  is  held,  all  petty  prejudice  aside,  Geneva 
may  well  be  glanced  at,  as  the  spot  where  the  seeds  of  learning 
were  first  sown  in  the  founder's  mind,  and  his  taste  for  literature 
was  first  implanted.  At  all  events,  whatever  be  done  or  said  at 
Oxford,  in  the  present  day,  let  not  the  zeal  of  his  worthy,  father 
be  forgotten  elsewhere,  on  behalf  of  the  Sacred  Volume  itself^  and 
that  in  a  translation  which  was  read  in  the  families  both  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  come. 

The  first  distinct  notice  of  the  Geneva  Bible  having  arrived  in 
England  is  by  no  less  than  a  patent  from  the  Queen,  granted  in 
bvor  of  John  Bodeleigh  already  mentioned.     Whether  this  patent 
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was  of  much  advantage  to  the  patentee  is  at  present  of  secoodary 
moment ;  but  it  forcibly  reminoB  ua  of  Henry  YIII.,  in  the  year 
1537.  It  presents  Elizabeth  l>efore  us,  now  at  the  first  call  from 
abroad,  and  witliout  any  hesitation,  herself  opening  the  way  lor 
the  general  circulation  of  this  Bible  throughout  her  dominions,  for 
seven  years  to  come. 

As  only  eleven  months  had  elapsed  between  Henry's  winking 
at  the  martyrdom  of  Tyndale  and  the  royal  sanction  of  his  trans- 
lation, so  only  eleven  months  had  now  passed  between  the  evasive 
or  cautious  reply  of  bis  daughter  and  her  royal  patent.  Both 
volumes  had  been  prepared  upon  foreign  ground,  and  both  in  the 
fcce  of  clouds  and  darlcbesB,  or  the  frown  of  the  reigning  govern- 
ment; yet  the  second  has  come  into  England,  as  did  the  first,  by 
ttie  declared  consent  of  the  Sovereign,  Henry  had  not  read  the 
Bible  he  sanctioned,  nor  had  his  daughter  assuredly  examined  the 
present  volume. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Bodley 
for  (he  Geneva  Bible,  with  annotations,  must  appear,  in  its  true 
light,  as  not  a  little  extraordinary.  As  Crumwell  formerly  at  once 
oMained  Henry's  admission  of  Tyndale's  Bible,  without  the  King 
heioe  aware  of  what  he  was  doing,  so  some  one  now,  perhaps 
Cecil,  bad  gained  the  assent  of  Elizabeth.  Such,  however,  was 
the  fact.  The  Bible,  completed  by  these  exiles,  being  intended 
for  English  eyes,  the  habitual  caution  of  the  Q,ueen  must  be  laid 
aside,  and  hei  first  official  act  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  sanc- 
tion its  printing  in  England,  and  that  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  any  Bible  previously  admitted  or  sanctioned  by  her  father 
or  brother. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  those  numerous  editions  of  the 
Geneva  version  which  followed,  not  only  during  the  long  reign  ci 
Elizabeth,  but  down  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  next  century. 
After  that  two  editions  had  been  executed  abroad,  besides  two  of 
the  New  Testament  in  a  separate  form,  it  was  certainly  time  for 
the  English  printers  to  beslir  themselves;  and-the  man  who  had 
printed  for  Queen  Mary  all  along,  John  Cawood,  must  be  allowed 
to  take  the  lead.  He  had  changed  with  the  times,  and  now  came 
forward  with  an  edition  of  Cranmer's  Bible  in  quarto ;  while 
Richard  Jugge,  silent  since  the  days  of  Edward,  now  gave  two 
editions  of  the  New  Testament,  one  of  Tyndale's,  and,  it  haa 
been  affirmed,  one  of  Coverdale's.  Richard  Harrison,  too,  though 
ttot  printer  to  her  Majesty,  having  obtained  license,  had  printed  an 
edition  of  Cranmer's  Testament.  Thus,  and  before  the  year  1561 
had  expired,  it  is  curious  enough,  the  people  had  Tyndale  and 
Goverdale,  Oranmer  and  the  Geneva  version  all  before  them. 

In  the  year  1562,  an  edition  of  Cranmer's  Bible  appeared,  the 
first  in  /olio  under  Elizabeth :  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
this  came  from  neither  of  her  Majesty's  printers,  but  from  lh« 
press  of  Richard  Harrison,  already  mentioned. 

About  twenty-eight  years  ago,  or  in  1538,  the  reader  cannot 
fail  to  remember  an  edition  of  Matthew's  ffibki  being  commenced 
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imdflr  Coverdale's  inBpectioo  at  Parie,  which  however  had  to  ba 
finished  in  Loadon.  But  if  the  state  of  France  was  unpropitiooi 
to  such  an  atlempt  then,  it  seemed  to  have  t>een  much  inofe  so 
now.  Tliere  happened,  howerer,  to  be  a  short  pause  in  the  civil 
wars  which  for  forty  years  had  desolated  that  fine  country.  The 
King  of  Navarre  had  heen  killed  at  a  siege,  the  Duke  of  Guise 
assassiaated,  and  fifty  thousand  Hugoaots  already  elain.  Eliza- 
beth, for  her  own  safety's  sake,  had  aided  this  people ;  and  in 
1563  a  peace  was  concluded  which  lasted  till  1667.  A  genilemaa, 
then  living  at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  belonging  to  the  customs,  and 
of  good  repute,  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  here  presented 
him ;  and  at  his  own  cost  and  charges,  committed  to  the  press  an 
edition  of  Cranmer's  Bible  in  folio.  This  is  a  very  fine  book,  on 
royal  paper,  printed  "  at  Rouen  by  C.  Uamillon,  cum  prtpiUgio, 
1666."  This  gentleman,  Richard  Garmarden,  the  frequent  corre- 
spondent of  Cecil,  as  in  the  Lansdowne  manuscripts,  was  afterwards 
in  the  London  Custom  House,  and  living  as  late  as  the  year  1599. 

The  other  instance  referred  to,  at  home,  was  no  other  than  the 
last  edition  printed  by  the  same  man,  who  in  the  midst  of  actual 
pestilence,  and  with  hut  doubtful  prospect  of  auacesa,  first  brought 
the  Bible  of  1537  into  England,  Richard  Grafton.  He  had 
weathered  the  storm  in  Mary's  reign,  and  now  saw  bis  old  virulent 
enemy,  Bonner,  still  hving,  but  under  general  contempt,  and  in 
prison.  Though  advanced  in  life,  Grafton  ventured  on  an  edition 
of  Cranmer's  Bible,  evidently  intended  for  family  use.  It  was  the 
first  edition  of  the  English  Bible  in  one  volu?ne  octavo  ;  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  large  impression. 

At  last,  in  1568,  or  the  tenth  year  after  Elizabeth  had  ascended 
the  throne,  the  first  edition  of  toe  Bible,  superintended  by  Parker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  published.  Great  care  had  been 
taken  in  this  revision  of  the  text,  by  more  than  fifteen  learned 
men,  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholars,  besides  Parker  himself  who 
superintended  the  several  portions,  as  they  came  from  the  hands 
of  those  to  whom  he  had  committed  them. 

Parker  had  now  at  last  accomplished  that  which  Cranmer  bad 
attempted  in  vain,  or  a  version  oi  the  English  Bible,  generally  re* 
vised  from  the  preceding,  in  conjunction  with  certain  brethren  on 
the  Bench,  and  other  scholars.  It  was  a  decided  improvement  w 
the  whole.  They  had  watched  Cranmer's  or  Coverdale's  leaning 
to  the  Tulgate ;  they  expunged  the  three  verses  from  the  four- 
teenth Psalm,  which  the  latter  first  inserted  at  Paris,  and  in  Tim- 
othy, they  altered  Cranmer's  rendering  "  by  authority  of  tha 
prieslhootT'  to  that  of  "  the  eldership,"  besides  other  amendments 
of  the  text.  This  Bible,  as  presented  to  the  Queen,  was  by  far 
the  most  splendid  that  had  ever  been  printed,  containing  not 
fewer  than  143  engravings  in  copper  or  wood,  of  maps,  portraits, 
and  coats  of  arms.  The  portraits  include  one  of  Elizabeth  on  tho 
title ;  one  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  the  beginning  of  Joshua ; 
and  one  of  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh,  at  the  Psalms. 

It  has  been  long  erroaeously  supposed  that  thb  i 
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DMDERTAEBN  by  Royal  command.  There  is  not  only  no  direct 
proo^  but  the  evidence  presented  forbids  any  such  idea. 

As  far  as  piintin^  editions  could  carry  it,  all  juslice  bad  now 
been  done  to  the  Bishops'  Bible ;  and  backed  by  the  influence  of 
80  many  men  on  (he  Bench,  personally  interested,  it  must  hare 
been  presumed  that  this  book  would  at  last  carry  (he  palm  of  bu- 
perionty,  and  put  not  only  Cranmefs  version  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  mino,  but  the  Geneva  Bible  also.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
in  the  year  when  Archbishop  Parker  expired.  With  regard  to 
that  version  of  the  Bible  frequently  dislinguished  by  his  name,  and 
that  which  had  been  accomplished  by  his  expatriated  countrymen, 
matters  now  stood  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  they  had  done 
in  the  days  of  Henry  and  Edward,  when  Tyadale's  and  Craamer'a 
yersions  were  before  the  people  of  England. 

We  are  now  met  by  a  course  of  events,  the  most  signal  features 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  which,  after  all  that  has  been  written,  have 
been  passed  over  by  most  historians,  and  never  fully  explained  by 
any.  An  extraordinary  demand  for  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  supplied 
by  means  not  less  extraordinary,  can  never  be  unimportant  in  the 
estimation  of  many ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  this  de- 
^nand  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  form,  in  the  history  of  the 
English  Bible,  one  of  its  brightest  pages.  To  each  of  these  in 
tittD,  therefore,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  now  solicited.  Thia 
eager  desire  for  the  word  of  life,  and  decided  preference  for  it,  in 
the  Geneva  Version,  were  simultaneous,  in  the  year  1575. 

Had  the  government  of  Elizabeth  not  been  distinguished  foi 
economy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  advancement  of  several  great 
national  objects,  it  could  never  have  been  endured.  Frugal  in  her 
own  expenditure,  she  could  carry  measures  in  Parliament  with  a 
higher  hand  than  her  father.  Instead  of  contracting  debt,  she 
discharged  that  of  her  deceased  brother  and  sister,  boUi  principal 
and  interest.  She  restored  the  debased  coin  to  its  former  purity ; 
and  so  far  from  receiving  any  pension  from  France,  like  her  pre- 
decessors, or  from  any  foreign  power,  she  controlled  foreign  poli- 
tics by  the  money  of  England.  But  then,  on  the  other  band,  thia 
determination  of  Elizabeth's  to  economize,  led  to  diflerent  modet 
of  procuring  supplies;  and,  among  these,  to  one  which  it  might 
have  been  supposed  such  a  Q,ueen  could  never  have  deigned  to 
stoop— moneys  received  for  granting  monopolies  to  her  subjects. 

"The  question  itself," said  the  late  Robert  Hall  one  day,  at 
Leicester,  "whether  the  Sacred  Volume  was  designed  to  be  com- 
municated to  mankind  at  large  without  distinction,  or  to  a  par- 
ticular class,  with  a  discretionary  power  of  communicating  it  at 
such  times,  and  in  such  proportions  as  they  may  deem  fit,  can  only 
be  determined  by  itself.  If  it  bear  decisive  indications  of  its  being 
intended  for  private  custody ;  if  it  be  found  to  affirm,  or  even  to 
insinuate,  that  it  is  not  meant  for  universal  circulation ;  we  must 
submit  to  hold  it  at  the  discretion  of  its  legitimate  guardians,  and 
to  accept,  with  becoming  gratitude,  such  portions  as  they  are 
pleased  to  bestow.     From  the  WcNtd  of  God  there  can  be  do  ap- 
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peal :  it  must  decide  ita  own  character,  end  determine  its  own  pre- 
tensions.  Thus  much  we  must  be  allowed  to  assume ;  that  if  it 
wae  originally  given  to  mankind  indiscriminately,  no  power  upon 
earth  is  entitled  to  restrict  it ;  because,  on  the  supposition  which 
we  are  now  making,  since  every  man's  original  right  in  it  was 
equal,  that  right  can  b^  cancelled  by  no  authority  but  that  which 
bestowed  iL  If  it  was  at  first  promulgated  under  the  character  of 
a  universal  slandard  of  faith  and  practice,  we  are  bound  to  recog- 
nize it  in  that  character  :  and  every  attempt  to  alter  it,  to  convert 
mto  private  what  was  originally  public  property,  or  to  make  a 
monopoly  of  a  universal  grant,  is  an  act  of  extreme  presump- 
tion and  impiety.  It  is  to  assume  a  superiority  over  revelation 
itself." 

Whether  the  "patent  of  privilege"  first  granted  by  Q.ueen 
Elizabeth,  including;  as  it  did,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  did  not  come 
within  the  sweep  of  this  pointed  and  solemn  language,  we  shall 
leave  the  reader  to  determine,  after  he  has  read  a  few  pages 
farther.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  her  Majesty  began  and  continued 
to  abound  in  granting  patents  of  rarioua  descriptions,  to  the  close 
of  her  career. 

In  four  years  she  increased  the  number  so  that  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1601,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  a  debate  ensued,  and 
such  confusion  as  the  Secretary  of  State  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed. A  list,  though  imperfect,  of  such  commodities,  for  the 
exclusive  traffic  in  which  patents  had  been  granted,  was  read 
to  the  House  by  Sir  Robert  Wroth.  These  had  been  given 
away  in  certain  cases,  as  rewards  for  service  done,  or  to  be  done — 
not  a  very  princely  mode  of  payment ;  but,  in  general,  they  had 
been  sold  to  the  parties  concerned.  This  list  comprehended^  not 
only  such  important  necessaries  of  life  as  sail  ana  coal,  leather 
and  doth,  but  steel  and  lead,  tin  and  glass,  Spanish  wool  and 
Irish  yarn ;  or,  in  short,  above  forty  different  articles,  and  cer- 
tainly a  sufficient  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  evil  had  gone. 
After  the  list  was  finished,  a  member  of  the  House,  and  of  con- 
siderable celebrity,  Mr.  Hakewil,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  rose  and  in- 
quired— Is  not  bread  there?  "Bread,"  said  one, — "  Bread,"  said 
another,  "this  voice  seems  strange."  "Nay,"  said  he,  "if  no 
remedy  be  found  for  these,  bread  will  be  there,  before  the  next 
Parliament."  After  four  days  of  warm  debate,  the  Queen  and 
Council  at  last  taking  alarm,  a  gracious  message  from  the  ihrone 
was  sent  down  to  the  House,  which  the  Secretary  of  State,  Robert 
Cecil,  improved  by  an  assurance  that  the  existing  patents  should 
be  repealed,  and  no  more  granted. 

But  still  a  list  of  these  very  monopolies  granted  by  Elizabeth, 
indorsed  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  is  to  be  found  unrepealed 
under  the  next  reign.  It  is  dated  25th  May  1603,  or  two  months 
after  the  ^ueen  had  ceased  to  live,  and  they  were  still  about  forty 
in  number  I 

To  all  who  have  only  glanced  at  the  history  of  patents,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  noble  art  of  printing  did  not  escape.     On  thft 
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^ontraty,  it  was  about  the  earliest  of  the  arts  which  came  under 
their  power,  whether  direct  or  iDdirect.  Under  the  re^a  of  Eliza- 
beth there  were  two  gentlemen,  Fbancis  Flower,  Esq.,  a  Just- 
ice of  the  Peace,  afterwards  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Sir  Christopher  Hatlon;  and  Thoma^  afterwards  Sir  Thomas 
Wii.EES,  well  known  aa  Clerk  to  the  Priry  Council,  as  an  Am- 
bassador of  Elizabeth's  to  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and 
who,  but  for  Lord  Burleigh's  influence,  would  have  succeeded  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  as  Secretary  of  State.  To  the  former  was 
eraated,  in  1573,  one  of  those  "  Patents  of  Privilege,"  as  "  her 
Majesty's  printer  of  the  Latin ;"  and  to  Sir  Thomas,  about  1575. 
another  as  her  printer  of  the  Ejiglish  tmigue.  The  former,  of 
inferior  value,  was  forthwith  farmed  out  to  more  assignees  tJiaa 
one,  Thomas  Tautrotlier,  a  Frenchman,  being  one,  if  not  the 
chief. 

Wilkes,  immediately  after  obtaining  his  patent,  first  bestowed 
the  chief  part  of  it  on  John  Juffge,  son  of  Richard  the  printer, 
with  whose  name  we  are  already  familiar.  The  evidence  on 
which,  this  fact  is  founded  is  no  other  than  a  formal  complaint, 
addressed  to  the  authorities,  and  subscribed  by  twenty-five  station- 
ers and  printers,  in  the  name  of  one  hundred  and  sevenly-five,  all 
members  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  To  this  are  adhibited  the 
names  of  all  in  London  who  Uved  by  booksetliag,  being  free  of 
other  Companies,  but  "  also  hindered  by  the  said  privileges."  This 
document,  subscribed  by  forty-five  men,  in  name  of  not  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five,  being  the  &Tat  formal  voice  raised  in 
England,  upon  record,  against  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  in- 

i'urious  operation  of  such  privileges,  is  not  only  curious  in  itself 
mt  entitled  to  special  notice  by  any  who  wish  to  understand  a 
subject  hitherto  involved  in  obscurity. 

"  The  privileges  lately  granted  by  her  Majesty,  under  her 
Higness's  Great  Seal  of  England,  to  the  persons  underwritten, 
concerning  the  art  of  printing  books,  hath  and  will  be  Che  over- 
throw of  the  printers  and  stationers  within  this  city,  being  in 
number  175,  besides  their  wives,  children,  apprentices,  and  fami- 
lies, and  thereby  ike  excessive  phices  of  books,  prejitdicial  to 
the  stale  of  the  whole  realm,  besides  the  false  printing  of  the 
same. 

"  1.  John  Jugge,  besides  the  being  her  Majesty's  printer,  hath 
gotten  the  privilege  far  the  printing  of  Bibles  and  Testaments, 

THE  which  was  COMMOK  TO  ALL  THE  PRINTERS," 

Tlius,  whatever  may  be  said  of  this  unanimous  opinion,  the 
language  of  the  complaint  establishes  two  historical  facts.  First, 
That  for  a  period  of  about  forty  years,  or  from  1536,  when  the 
New  Testament  first  began  to  be  printed  in  London,  up  to  the 

E resent  moment  in  1576,  the  printing  of  the  Sacred  Scriptuies  in 
Ingland  had  been  common  to  all  printers — that  is,  to  any  printer 
who  applied  and  secured  a  license  for  the  e<Ktion,  or  to  any  gen- 
tleman, such  as  Marler  and  Bodley,  both  of  whom  had  obtamed 
one.     Hecond,  That  the  printing  of  the  Sacred  Tolume  had  never, 
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all  along,  been  regarded,  as  in  any  senae  or  degree  attached  to  tlie 
crffice  or  tille  of  the  King's  or  Queen's  printer. 

John  Jugge,  of  whom  all  the  stationers,  including  Christopher 
Barker,  here  complained,  lived  but  a  very  short  time,  and,  in  fact, 
never  once  exercised  the'privilege  held  up  as  so  injurious.  He 
never  printed  either  a  Bible  or  even  a  New  Testament.  On  the 
CMitrary,  from  what  soon  followed,  or  so  early  as  September  1577, 
it  is  almost  evident  that  he  must  have  been  dead  before  then.  At 
all  events,  the  consequences  deprecated  by  the  printers  and  book- 
sellers  commenced  not  with  him.  It  was  on  the  SSlh  of  Septem- 
ber 1577,  that  aa  exclusive  patent  was  purchased,  not  from  her 
Majesty  for  (his  time,  but  from  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  of  a  far  more 
extensive  character  than  that  of  which  complaint  had  been  made, 
but  very  specially  including  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the 
English  language ;  nay,  and  of  whatever  translation,  with  notes, 
or  without  them  ! ! 

By  whom  was  the  purchase  of  this  unwonted  patent  from 
Wilkes  secured?  By  no  other  than  one  of  the  men  who  had 
complained  so  lately  and  so  loud — Christopher  Barker. 

Tne  extensive  patent  of  Christopher  Barker  and  Robert  Barker 
his  son,  once  secured,  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  it  embraced  "  all 
Bibles  and  Testaments  whatsoever,  in  the  English  language,  of 
whatever  translation,  with  notes,  or  without  notes,  printed  before 
then,  or  afterwards  to  be  printed  by  our  command."  The  privi- 
1^^  are  granted,  professedly,  in  consideration  of  Mr.  Barker's 
great  improvement  in  the  art  of  printing.  But  the  most  singular 
feature  of  the  document  at  such  a  crisis,  is  this,  that  no  notice 
whatever  is  taken  of  any  one  translation,  as  preferable  to  another, 
no,  nor  of  any  one  as  having  been  either  ordered  or  sanctioned  by 
the  Queen.  This  too  becomes  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  patent  was  granted  under  the  sway  of  Whitgill, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  strenuous  promoter  of  uniformity 
in  everything  else,  and  whose  decided  preference  of  the  Bishopr 
version,  had  only  the  year  before  been  strongly  marked  and  en- 
forced. Burleigh,  indeed,  and  Sir  Francis  Vralsingham,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  acquiesced  in  a  license  so  broad ;  but  at  all 
events,  here,  under  one  of  the  most  powerful  Monarch^  thai  had 
ever  held  the  English  sceptre,  and  as  rigid  a  Primate  as  had  occu- 

Itied  the  See  of  Canterbury,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  if  we 
ook  to  what  followed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  there,  an  overruling 
hand  once  more.  Whatever  mav  be  said  of  Queen  Etizabeln, 
assuredly  Archbishop  Whitgift  did  not  intend  to  promote  the  pe- 
rusal throughout  all  England  of  any  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
save  one,  now  sanctioned  by  "  the  Synod  of  Bishops ;"  but  then 
here  comes  her  Majesty,  with  open  eyes,  and  by  her  sign  manual^ 
she  has  left  the  people  free  to  cnoose,  m  the  highest  sense,  when, 
so  for  as  her  power  extended,  she  would  on  do  account  allow  it, 
in  any  other. 

No  one  will  stand  up  now,  to  justify  the  course  pursued  by 
Barker  fi-MH  the  beginning.    It  was  a  most  mercenary  affiur  from 
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first  to  last ;  and  yet  even  when  a  roan  is  so  influenced,  the  con- 
sequences, whether  immediate  or  remote,  by  the  hand  of  Ood  may 
easily  be  overruled  for  good.  Oae  coaaequence,  at  all  events,  is 
here  worthy  of  special  otoervation.  Even  under  an  exclusive  pat- 
ent, granted  by  a  Queen  imperative  even  to  trifles,  since  the  sup- 
ply was  after  all  regulated  solely  by  the  demand,  and  only  tlie  sor- 
did prospect  of  remuneration,  we  are  able  to  see,  and  as  clearly  a» 
we  did  under  Edward  the  Sixth,  what  was  the  taste  or  choice  of 
Uie  great  body  of  English  readers. 

In  coatemplating  Uiis  long  and  powerful  reign,  with  immediate 
reference  to  the  Sacred  Volume,  there  are  three  distinct  points 
ailike  worthy  of  notice  and  recollection.  The  first  is,  the  number 
of  editions  on  the  whole,  so  very  far  beyond  that  which  has  ever 
been  observed.  A  second  peculiarity  h  tery  manifest,  or  the  num- 
ber of  impressions  in  what  is  usually  styled  the  Geneva  version, 
in  comparison  with  others,  or  with  Cranmer's  and  Parker's  ver- 
sions taken  together.  But  the  third  point  cannot  esca^  notice — 
the  large  number  of  Bibles,  as  compared  with  the  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  separately. 

Apprehension,  approaching  nearly  to  horror,  had  been  expressed 
in  Parliament,  at  the  very  idea  of  a  patent  for  bread;  but  here 
was  a  commodity  infinitely  above  it,  m  point  of  importance  and 
value — the  bread  of  Life  ;  and  since  it  nad  been  delivered  into 
the  bands  of  one  man,  to  deal  it  out  in  conformity  to  privilege 
granted ;  this  being  the  first  movement  of  the  kind,  every  reader 
must  be  curious  to  observe  the  experiment  in  its  first  operation 
and  consequences.  Here,  then,  he  may  now  do  so,  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  for  a  space  of  time  equal  to 
that  of  the  entire  generation  first  so  circumstanced. 

From  the  year  1560  to  that  of  1603  inclusive,  there  had  been 
certainly  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  distinct  issues  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  or  about  eighty-five  of  the  former  and 
forty-five  of  the  latter,  which  presents  an  average  of  three  issues 
annually  throughout  the  entire  reign ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
caution  exercised  for  the  first  sixteen  years.  With  reference  to  the 
Geneva  version,  out  of  the  gross  issues  now  stated,  the  number 
approaches  to  ninety  editions,  thus  leaving  only  forty  for  all  others. 
Or  if  we  speak  of  Bibles  alone,  while  the  number  of  Cranmer's  and 
Parker's  version  put  t(^ther  we  state  as  twenty-^ve,  that  of  the 
Geneva  Bible  had  amounted  at  least  to  sixty  ediuons.  The  very 
remarkable  disproportion,  however,  between  the  New  Testaments 
issued  as  compared  with  the  Bible  entire,  demands  more  particular 
(^Mervation,  and  it  will  come  before  us  presently. 

When  the  general  character  and  proceedings,  not  to  say  the 
superior  acquirements  or  talents  of  her  Majesty  arecahnly  reviewed; 
since,  officially,  she  never  appears  to  have  much,  if  at  all,  concerned 
herself  with  aao  translation  more  than  another ;  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  melancholy  circumstances  of  the  lime  was  this,  that 
Elizabeth  never  seems  to  have  understood  or  felt,  that  the  dreula- 
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tion  of  the  Sacred  Scripturea,  wu  hj  &r  the  most  importaot 
feature  of  her  eutiie  leigu. 


SECTION   IV. 

JAHE3  THE  FIRST  TO  THE  COBIMONWEALTd. 


PATEKTEB — THE   PRESEHT   YBBBIOB   rcTBtlSHKD FO  PROCLiMiTlOH,   BO  DSDEK 

OF  PKITT   COUNCIL,   OR   A1TT   ACT   OF    THE    LEGISLATURE    UPON    RECORD,  OH  THI 
BUBIECT — DID    HOT   BECOME    THE    TERAION   GEHERALEY    RECEIVED  TQROUOSOUT 

IBOLABD,  scotlaud,  jjid  ihelaitd,  till  about  forty  tbabs  aptebwasim 

.    — THK  UWDOa  FOLTSLOI  XIBUt  FDBU8HBD  BT  TBE  PECVLB,  FOB  TBB  rBOrLK. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  the  history  of  the  Enghah.BibIe  had 
maintained  a  character  pecuUar  to  itself.  Originating  with  no 
mere  patron,  whether  royal  or  noble,  the  undeitaking  nad  never 
jet  been  promoted  at  tae  personal  expense  of  any  such  party. 
But  now  in  regard  to  that  version  of  the  Sacred  Volume  wbidi 
for  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  has  been  read,  with  delight,  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  proved  the  effectual  means  of  Iniowl- 
edge,  holinesB,  and  Joy  to  millions ;  it  may  be  imagined  by  some, 
'  as  there  was  now  another  and  a  final  change,  that  oar  history 
must,  at  last,  change,  or  in  other  words,  forfeit  Us  character,  n, 
however,  the  accounts  frequently  given  of  our  presmt  version  have 
been  invo)  ved  in  as  much  inaccuracy  of  statement,  as  they  have  beui 
with  regard  to  all  the  preceding  changes,  there  is  the  greater  neces- 
sity for  the  public  mind  being  disabused ;  and  that,  too,  whether  in 
Britain  ot  America,  or  the  British  foreign  dependencies.  This  if 
a  subject  which  alike  concerns  them  all,  as  they  all  read,  and  prise 
the  same  version. 

If,  because  that  a  dedication  to  James  the  First  of  England  has 
been  prefixed  to  many  copies,  though  not  to  many  others ;  and  if 
because  not  only  historians  at  their  desks,  but  lawyers  at  the  bar, 
and  even  judges  on  the  bench,  have  made  most  singular  mistakes 
— it  has  tnerefore  been  imagined  by  any,  or  many,  that  the  pres- 
eat  version  of  our  Bible  was  either  suggested  by  this  monarch ;  or 
that  he  was  at  any  personal  expense  in  the  undertaking ;  or  thu 
he  ever  issued  a  single  line  of  authority  by  way  of  proclamation 
with  respect  to  it,  it  is  more  than  time  that  the  delusion  should 
come  to  an  end.  The  original  and  authentic  documents  of  the 
time  are  so  far  explicit,  that,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  sifted, 
and  the  actual  circumstances  placed  in  view,  precisely  the  sama 
independence  of  personal  royal  bounty,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
peoDle  at  large,  the  same  superiority  to  all  royal  diotatioQ,  wfaidi 
we  oave  beheld  all  along,  will  become  apparent     Jamea  hjpigalf. 
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however  rain,  is  certainly  not  ao  much  to  be  blamed  for  any  difiei^ 
ent  impression,  sb  some  others  who  have  misrepresented  hii 
Majesty.  On  the  other  hand,  his  character  was  such  that  to  many 
writers  it  has  occasioned  some  exercise  of  patience  even  to  refer  to 
it  But  since  his  name  occurs  in  connection  with  this  final  revision 
of  the  English  Bible,  il  is  of  the  more  importance  to  ascertain  the 
exact  amount  of  this  connection.  From  tbe  moment  in  wliich  he 
was  invited  to  the  throne,  and  to  be  Kins  of  Great  Britain,  his  own 
favorite  term,  down  to  the  year  in  which  our  present  version  waa 
published,  his  "  royal  progress"  is  forced  upon  our  notice. 

Elizabeth  had  expired  on  the  24th  of  March  1603,  when  the  King 
of  Scotland  succeeded  as  James  the  First,  finally  assumiDg  the 
style  of  K.\ae  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland.  Having  left 
'Eidinburgh  for  England  on  Tuesday  the  5th  of  April,  Jamea  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  Berwick  and  Newcastle,  through  York  to  LonaoD, 
where  he  did  not  arrive  till  the  7th  of  May.  Throughout  this 
journey  he  had  already  furnished  a  strong  contrast,  in  point  of 
character,  to  his  predecessor.  With  regard  to  rewards,  wnetherin 
point  of  honor  or  emolument,  EUzabeth  had  been  so  sparing,  that 
she  has  been  charged  with  avarice.  But  James,  having  once  pn^ 
cured  from  London  such  supphes  as  might  enable  him  to  adranee 
in  befitting  style,  actually  hunted  moet  of  the  way,  scattering  the 
honors  of  knighthood  with  such  profusion  along  the  road,  that  by 
the  day  he  entered  his  capital,  the  number  of  his  knights  was 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  before  one  fortnight  had  passed, 
or  by  the  20tb  of  May,  they  were  "  accounted  at  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven,  or  better,  since  the  time  he  entered  Berwick,"  on  the 
6th  of  April.  The  Q,ueen,  with  her  children,  having  followed  in 
June,  the  coronation  took  place  in  July;  after  which,  his. Majesty 
immediately  returned,  witb  great  ardor,  to  his  fovorite  sport  tk 
hunting.  Though  now  entered  into  his  thirty-ninth  year,  and 
having  affairs  to  manage  which  had  demanded  aU  the  talents  of 
an  Elizabeth,  never  was  a  boy  let  loose  from  school  more  bent 
upon  his  amusement. 

Of  tbe  learning  or  talent  (o  be  found  in  England,  where  he  had 
done  little  else  than  follow  tbe  hounds  and  the  hares,  Jamea  a* 
yet  could  know  next  to  nothing.  Of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  he 
was  equally  ignorant  He  had  not  called  any  circle  of  learned 
men  around  him,  nor  indeed  ever  did.  Sucb  also  was  the  stale 
of  his  finances,  when  necessity  forced  him  to  call  a  Parliament. 
"It  was,"  says  Sir  Janies  Mackintosh,  "his  last  resource.  He 
had  exhausted  his  credit  with  the  money-dealers,  both  in  London 
and  Holland,  to  supply  his  prodigalities,  before  he  issued  his  proc- 
lamation for  the  meeting  of  Parliament  on  the  19th  of  Maicn." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  his  sport  at  Wilton,  and  his  preparatiooa 
fat  the  arraignment  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigb,  that  James  issued  a 

rslamation,  dated  the  24th  of  October — "Touching  a  meeting 
the  hearing,  and  for  tbe  determining,  things  pretended  to  be 
amiss  in  tbe  Qiurch."    This  meeting,  uiowa  ever  since  as  "  &W 
Cm/«rme«  at  Hampton  Court,"  waa  held  in  the  drawing-room 
26 
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tlicr«,  on  Saturday,  Mmtday,  and  Wedi»ewUr>  ^e  ^^  l^lh,  wmA 

18tb  of  JaDuary  1604  Th«  coafereaoe,  it  will  be  understocM^ 
■waa  not  with  any  o^cial  body  of  msn  whatever ;  and  it  ^ould 
^eo  be  remembered,  that  however  exalted  were  the  ideas  of  James 
himself  M  to  his  prerogative,  oi  of  his  right  and  title  to  the 
throne ;  strictly  speaking,  or  according  to  law,  he  was  not  ytt 
^inff  of  England,  dot  could  he  be,  till  the  aseembliog  of  Par- 
liament. That  was  the  point  to  which,  as  we  have  seea,  Lord 
Cecil  was  looking  forward.  This  was  a  confernice,  therefore,  ot 
the  King  by  courtesy,  for  the  time  being,  with  only  nine  Bisbop% 
ei^t  Deans,  an  Archdeacon,  two  ProfeflsOTs  of  Divinity  from 
Oxford,  two  from  Cambridge,  to  which  one  native  of  Scotland, 
Mr.  Patrick  Galloway,  formerly  of  Perth,  was  also  admitted. 
Nor  were  even  all  these  parties  present  on  any  one  day. 

The  16th  of  January  waa  the  time  appointed  for  heariitg  of 
thmga  "pretended  to  be  amiss,"  as  the  proclamation  had  phrased 
it }  and  It  waa  among  them  that  the  necessity  for  another  revisioii. 
or  translation  of  the  Bible  was  first  mentioned. 

Dr.  John  Rainolds,  a  man  of  high  and  unblemished  diac- 
aeter,  then  in  his  56th  year,  was  at  that  time  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, the  most  eminent  individual  for  learning  and  erudition  in 
the  kingdom.  He  was  now  the  President  of  Corpus  Christ!  Col- 
lege, and  the  i^ief  speaker  on  this  occasion.  Having  alluded  to: 
otiier subjects — After  that,  continues  Dr.  Barlow — "He,  Rainold^ 
moved  hu  Majesty,  that  there  might  be  a  new  tranalation  of  the 
Bible ;  because  those  which  were  allowed  in  the'  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  were  corrupt,  and  not 
answerable  to  the  truth  of  the  original.  For  example ;  first,  GiaL 
4.  35,  the  Greek  word  is  not  well  translated  aa  now  it  is,  borderetk ; 
aaither  expressing  the  force  of  the  word,  nor  the  ApostWs  sensc^ 
nor  the  situation  of  the  place.  Secoodly,  Pa  105.  28, '  Th«y 
were  not  obedient ;'  the  original  being,  ■  They  were  not  dist^ie- 
dient.'  Thirdly,  Ps.  106.  30,  'Then  stood  up  Phinehas  and 
•prayed  ,^  the  Hebrew  hath  it,  executed  judgment. 

"  To  which  motion  there  was  at  the  present  no  gainsayii^ : 
tihe  objections  being  trivial  and  old,  and  already  in  print,  oftuL 
answered :  Only  my  Lord  of  London  (Bancroft)  well  added — ' 
'  That  if  every  man's  humour  should  be  followed,  there  would  b* 
no  end  of  translating.' 

"Whereupon  his  Highness  wished  that  some  special  puna 
ritould  be  taken  in  that  behalf  for  oae  yniform  translation  (pro- 
fessing that  he  could  never  yet  see  a  Bible  well  translated  into 
English  ;  but  the  worst  of  all,  his  Majesty  thought  the  Geneva 
to  be ;)  and  this  to  be  done  by  the  best  learned  in  both  Unimnw- 
lies ;  after  thun  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Bishops  and  the  chief 
learned  of  the  Church ;  from  them  to  be  preseoted  to  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  lastly  to  be  ratified  by  his  royal  authority ;  and  so 
this  whcde  Church  [of  England]  to  be  bound  unto  it,  and  none 
other.  Withal  he  gave  this  caveat  (upon  a  word  oast  out  by  my 
Loid  of  lioadoa)  that  no  marginal  twtt*.  irfMHikL  ha  addod'— faav* 
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ing  ftmod  in  them  which  are  annexed  to  the  Oeneva  translation 
(which  he  saw  in  a  BiUe  given  him  by  an  English  lady)  some 
notes  very  partial,  untrue,  seditious,  and  savouring  too  much  of 
dangerous  and  traitorous  conceits.  As  for  example,  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Exodus  and  the  19th  verse,  where  the  marginal  aote  al- 
loweth  disobedience  unto  kings.  And  2  Chran.  15.  16,  the  note 
taxeth  Asa  for  deposing  his  mother  only,  and  not  killing  her. 
And  BO  he  ccmcluded  this  point,  as  all  the  rest,  with  a  grave  and 
Judicious  advice, — First,  that  errors  in  matters  of  faith  might  be 
rectified  and  amended ;  Second,  that  matters  indifferent  might 
ralher  be  interpreted,  and  a  gloss  added." 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  day's  conference  that  Barlow,  in  the 
genuine  spirit  of  sycophancy,  repeats  the  expressions  of  certain 
parties,  bordering  on  profanity,  in  praise  of  his  Majesty ;  and  he 
himself,  not  willing  to  be  far  behind,  must  conclude  the  whole, 
though  not  in  very  elegant  terms,  by  saying,  that  "  all  who  heard 
the  King  might  justly  think  him  to  bo  'a  living  library,  and  a 
walking  sjudy !' " 

Barlow's  account  of  the  entire  conference  has  justly  been  regarded 
not  only  as  inaccurate,  but  chargeable  with  great  omissions  ;  but 
as  his  statement  of  what  passed  respecting  the  Bible  is  still  re- 
ferred to,  we  have  allowed  him  to  tell  his  own  tale ;  and  with 
what  credit  to  those  he  labored  to  gratify  and  extol,  let  the  reader 
judge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  account  given  by  Galloway, 
was  corrected  by  the  King's  own  band.  In  this,  the  second 
of  the  articles,  comprehended  in  the  note  of  such  things  aa 
shall  be  reformed,  and  as  preaenied  by  Rainolds,  was  the  fol< 
lowing : — 

"  That  a  translation  be  made  of  the  whole  Bible,  aa  consonant 
aa  can  be  to  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  and  this  to  be  set 
out  and  printed,  without  any  marginal  notes,  and  only  to  be  used 
in  all  Churches  of  England,  in  time  of  divine  service."  Now, 
by  this  version  of  the  story,  the  exclusion  of  all  marginal  notee 
oBiQiNATED  With  JElainolds,  as  well  as  the  proposal  of  a  nmo 
translation. 

The  first  Parliament  held  by  the  King  assembled  on  the  19th 
of  March  1604,  and  the  Convocation  on  the  following  day.  The 
Primate  Whitgift  havtog  expired  on  the  39th  of  February,  Ban- 
crofi,  the  Bishop  of  London,  was  appointed  to  preside.  Jamea 
had  commenced  these  proceedings  with  a  speech  longer  than 
many  a  sermon,  but  at  last,  not  being  in  the  best  humor  with  his 
Ei^Ush  Parliament,  he  dissolved  tt  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  the 
Convocation  rose.  Among  all  the  business  of  either  House,  not 
one  word  was  spoken  there  respecting  the  Scriptures ;  nor  do  we 
hear  of  any  movement  m  consequence  of  what  haid  passed  in 
January  at  Hampton  Court,  till  the  end  of  June.  Some  time  bad 
been  required  for  the  selection  of  suitable  scholars,  and  before  the 
md  of  that  month  a  list  waa  presented  to  James  for  his  accept- 
•aee.  They  had  been  selected  for  him,  and  he  of  course  a|^ 
pcOTod.    To  the  intended  tranaiatora,  on  the  30th  of  June,  Ban- 
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crofl  BOtiSed  hia  Majesty's  acceptance  of  the  names  givm  him ; 
and  BO  to  those  at  Cambridge  he  thus  wrote — 

"His  Majesty  being  made  acauainied  with  the  choice  of  oil 
them  to  be  employed  in  the  translating  of  the  Bible,  in  such  sort  . 
as  Mr.  Lively  can  inform  you,  doth  greatly  approve  of  the  said 
choice.  And  for  as  much  as  bis  Higlmess  is  very  desirous  that 
the  same  so  religious  a  work  should  admit  no  delay,  he  has  com- 
manded me  to  signify  unto  you  in  his  name  that  his  pleasure  is, 
you  should  with  all  possible  speed  meet  together  in  vour  Univer- 
sity and  begin  the  some."  Concluding  his  letterin  tnese  terms — 
"I  am  persuaded  his  royal  mind  rejoiceth  more  in  the  good  hope 
which  he  hath  for  the  happy  success  of  that  work,  than  of  his  peace 
concluded  with  Spain.     At  Fulham  the  last  of  June  1604." 

As  the  primacy  of  Canterbury  was  now  vacant,  on  the  22nd  of 
July  the  King  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  then 
acting  for  that  See,  and  soon  to  be  chosen  to  it,  equally  intended 
for  all  his  brethren  ;  and  to  the  same  purport,  Cecil,  on  the  same 
day,  as  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  addressed  that  University.  By 
the  31st  of  that  month,  Bancroft  was  ready,  and  the  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  letter  which  must  have  been  sent  to  all  the  Bishops, 
as  in  duty  bound. — 

"  After  my  hearty  commendationa  uDto  your  Lordship,  I  have 
received  letters  Irom  his  most  excellent  Majesty,  the  tenor  whereof 
followeth : — 

■' '  Right  trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  Whereaa 
we  have  appointed  certain  learned  men,  lo  the  number  of  four 
and  fifty,  for  the  translating  of  the  Bible,  and  that  in  this  number 
divers  of  them  have  either  no  ecclesiastical  preferment  at  all,  or 
else  so  very  small,  as  the  same  is  far  unmeet  for  men  of  their 
deserts,  and  yet,  We  of  ourself  in  any  convenient  time  cannot 
veil  remedy  it :  therefore  We  do  hereby  require  you,  that  presently 
you  write,  in  our  name,  as  well  to  the  Archhishop  of  York,  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  signifying 
unto  them,  that  We  do  will,  and  straitly  charge,  every  one  of 
them,  as  also  the  other  bishops  of  the  province  of  York,  as  they 
tender  our  good  favour  towards  them,  tnat  ^all  excuses  set  apart) 
when  any  prebend  or  parsonage,  being  ratea  in  our  book  of  taxa- 
tions, the  prebend  to  twenty  pounds  at  least,  and  the  parsonage  to 
the  like  sum  and  upwards,  shall  next  upon  any  occasion  happen 
to  be  void,  and  to  h«  either  of  their  patronage,  or  of  the  patronage 
and  gift  of  any  person  whatever,  they  do  make  stay  thereof  and 
admit  none  unto  it,  until  certifying  Us,  of  the  avoidance  of  it,  and 
of  the  name  of  the  Patron,  if  it  be  not  of  their  own  gift,  that  Wa 
may  commend  for  the  same,  some  such  of  the  learned  men,  aa 
we  shall  think  fit  to  be  preferred  unto  it ;  not  doubting  of  the 
bishop's  readiness  to  satisfy  us  herein,  or  that  any  of  the  laity, 
when  we  shall  in  time  move  them  to  so  good  and  religious  an  act, 
will  be  unwiUing  to  give  us  the  like  due  contentment  and  satufac- 
tion ;  We  ourselves  having  taken  the  same  order  for  such  preboida 
and  benefices  as  shall  be  void  m  our  gift. 
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"'What  w«  write  to  you  of  olherB,  you  must  apply  it  to  your- 
self; as  alao  not  forget  to  move  llie  said  Archbiehop  and  all  the 
Bishops,  with  tbeir  Deane  and  Chapters  of  both  provinces,  as 
touching  the  other  point,  to  be  imparted  otherwise  by  you  unto  . 
them.  Furthermore,  We  require  you  to  move  all  our  Bishops  to 
inform  themselves  of  all  such  learned  men  within  their  several 
dioceses,  as,  having  especial  skill  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tooguee, 
have  taken  pains,  in  their  private  studies  of  the  Scriptures,  for  the 
clearing  of  any  obscurities  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  in  the  Greek, 
or  touching  any  difficulties  or  mistakinge  in  the  former  English 
translation,  which  we  have  now  commanded  to  be  thoroughly 
viewed  and  amended,  and  thereupon  to  write  to  them  ;  earnestly 
charging  them  and  signifying  our  pleasure  therein,  that  they  send 
such  their  otwervations  either  to  Mr.  Lively,  our  Hebrew  reader  in 
Cambridge  ;  or  to  Dr.  Harding,  our  Hebrew  reader  in  Oxford ;  or 
to  Dr.  Andrews,  dean  of  Westminster,  to  be  imparted  to  the  rest 
of  their  several  companies,  &c.  Given  under  our  sifnet  at  oui 
palace  of  Westminsler,  the  two  and  twentieth  of  July,  iu  the 
second  year  of  our  reign  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  of 
Scotland  zzxvii.' " 

But,  before  proceeding  with  our  narrative,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
here  the  list  of  translators,  with  their  respective  tasks,  to  which  a  * 
few  particulars  are  subjoined,  from  the  best  authorities. 

WESTMINSTER.     Oetum,  (o  //.  Kinfft  inctuiivt. 

Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews,  then  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  is 
reported  to  have  been  such  a  linguist  that  he  understood  fifteen 
languages.  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester,  1606 ;  then  of  Ely 
in  1609;  and  finally  of  Winchester  in  1619.  Died  21  Sep.,  1636, 
aged  71. 

Dr.  John  Overall,  then  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry,  1614  Of  Norwich  in  1618.  Died  12  May, 
1619,  aged  60. 

Dr.  Adrian  a  Saratia,  then  Canon  of  Westminster.  Of 
Spanish  extraction  ;  the  friend  of  Hooker,  and  tutor  of  Nicholas 
Fuller.  Afterwards  Prebend  of  Olouceeter,  and  Canterbury,  where 
he  died  15  January  1613,  aged  62. 

Dr.  Richard  Clarke,  Uien  Fellow  of  Christ  Coll.,  Cambridge; 
Ticar  of  Minster  and  Monkton  in  the  isle  of  Thanet :  died  in  1^4, 
and  a  folio  volume  of  his  sermons  published  in  1637. 

Dr.  John  Laipibld,  then  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
afterwards  Rector  of  St.  Clements  Danes.  A  Fellow  of  Chelsea 
College,  which,  however,  was  never  founded.     Died  in  1617. 

Dr.  Robert  Tiohe,  or  Teioh,  {not  Leigh  as  often  misnamed,) 
then  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  and  Rector  of  All-Hallows,  Bark- 
ing. An  excellent  textuary  and  profound  linguist.  He  died  in 
1616,  leaving  his  son  £1 000  a-year. 

Du.  Francis  Borleioh,  then  Vicar  of  Bishop  Stortford,  if  not 
of  Thoiley,  Herts,  and  died  in  1619  } 
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Dr.  Gboffrt  or  Wilfbid  Kino,  then  Fellow  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  As  Regius  Profeosor  of  Hebrew  in  that  Uni- 
versity,  he  succeeded  Robert  Spalding,  about  lo  be  mentioned. 

Richard  Thompson,  M.  A.,  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge ;  bora 
in  Holland  of  English  parents ;  an  admirable  pbilologer,  but  better 
known  in  Italv,  Prance,  and  Oermaoy,  than  at  bume. 

WiLLiAu  Bedwell,  the  best  Arabic  scholar  of  bia  time.  The 
tutor  of  Erpenius  and  Pocock ;  (but  not  W.  Bedell  of  Kilmore,  ai 
has  been  conjectured ;  he  was  then  at  Venice.)  "TheiDdustrioui 
and  thrice-learned,"  said  Lightfoot,  "  to  whom  I  will  rather  be  a 
scholar,  than  take  on  rae  to  teach  others." 

CAMBRIDGE.     1  ChumieUi  to  SeekMuta  inchuivt. 

Edwabd  LiTLiE,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  for  thirty  yean 
iu  this  Univereity ;  an  eminent  linguist,  in  high  esteem  by  Ussher 
and  Pocock.  His  death,  in  May  1606,  is  supposed  to  have  retarded 
the  work  in  hand. 

Dr.  John  Richardson,  then  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  Ccdlure. 
Afterwards  Master  of  Peter  House,  then  of  Trinity  College.  He 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Ussher's  friend  of  the  same  name. 
-  Died  in  1625. 

Dr.  Laurence  Chaderton,  distinguished  for  Hebrew  and 
Rabbinical  learning,  then  first  Master  of  Emmanuel  College. 
"If  you  will  not  be  Master,"  said  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  "I  will  not 
be  Founder."  He  was  tutor  of  Joseph  Hail  of  Norwich  and  W. 
Bedell  of  Kilmore,  who  retained  the  highest  venerati<m  for  htm, 
and  died  the  year  after  hun.  Chaderton,  who  never  required  the 
aid  of  spectacles,  died,  according  to  bis  epitaph,  at  the  age  of  103 ! 
Bom  in  1637,  he  lived  to  13th  November  1640.  His  Ufe,  in  Latin, 
by  W.  Diliingbam,  was  published  in  1700. 

Francis  Dillingham,  then  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  an 
eminent  Grecian.  He  was  Parson  of  Dean,  and  beneficed  at 
Wilden,  Beds.  As  an  author,  he,  as  well  as  Overall,  continued  to 
quote  the  Geneva  version  years  afler  our  present  one  had  been 
published.     He  died  a  single  and  a  wealthy  man. 

Thomas  Harhison,  Tice-Cbancellor  of  Trinity  College,  was 
eminently  skilled  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues,  as  his 
own  University  has  borne  witness.  Dyer  ascribes  to  him  a  LexicoD 
PefUe  Glotton. 

Dr.  Roger  Andrews,  brother  of  Lancelot,  then  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  and  afterwards  master  of  Jesus  College,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  Chichester.     Died  in  1618. 

Dr.  Rodert  Spaldino,  then  Fellow  of  St.  John's  CoUega, 
and  afterwards  the  successor  of  Livlie  as  Regius  Professor  of  He- 
brew, a  sufficient  proof  of  his  skill  in  that  language. 

Dr.  Andrew  Bvno,  (no/  Burge,  as  in  Burnet  and  Wilkios,) 
then  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College.  In  1606  subdean  of  Yoik,  and 
in  1618  Archdeacon  of  Norwich.  As  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
hesucceeded£^tn^,whohadsucceededSp<udiQg,  already  mentioned. 
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Db.  John  Harding,  theo  Re^iua  ProfesBor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
tJniveraily,  and  afterwards  Presideat  of  Magdeleu  College,  and 
aleo  Rector  of  HaUey  in  Oxfordshire. 

Da.  John  Rainolds,  President  of  Corpus  Cbristi  College:  or 
the  man  who  moved  ihe  King  for  this  new  translation.  "The 
memory  and  reading  of  that  man,"  said  Bishop  Hall,  "  were  near 
to  a  miracle ;  and  all  Europe  at  the  time  could  not  have  produced 
three  men  superior  to  Rainolda,  Jewell,  and  Ussher,  all  of  this 
Bame  College."  At  the  age  of  58,  he  died  2lBt  May,  1607.  Even 
during  his  sicATievs,  hie  coadjutors  met  at  his  lodgings  oacea-weel^ 
to  compare  and  perfect  their  notes. 

Dr.  Thomas  Holland,  then  Follow  of  Balliol  College,  aft«- 
wards  Rector  of  Exeter,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Ox- 
ford. "  Another  ApoUos,"  says  Wood,  "  and  mighty  id  the  Script- 
ures."    Died  17lh  March  1613,  aged  73. 

Dr.  Richard  Kilbt,  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  highly  w- 
-teemed  by  Isaac  Walton.  He  was  afterwards  prebendary  of  Lin- 
coln, and  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  He 
left  commentaries  on  Exodus,  drawn  from  the  Rabbins  and  Hebrew 
interpreters.     Died  November  1620. 

Dr.  Miles  Suits,  then  Canon  of  Hereford.  A  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee,  Syriac  and  Arabic  scholar.  He  is  understood  to  have 
been  the  writer  of  the  preface.  He  and  Bilson,  we  shall  find  to  be 
the  final  examinators  of  the  whole  w(»k.  Bishop  of  Gloucester  in 
1612. 

Dr.  Richard  Brett,  then  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  Emi- 
nent as  a  linguist  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  to  which  he  added 
Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic.  Rector  of  duainton,  Bucks,  where 
he  died  15th  April  1637. 

Richard  Faibclouoh,  of  New  College,  Oxford?  The  Rector 
of  Bucknell,  Oxfordshire,  who  died  there  in  1638. 

OXFORD.     MaOiiew  to  du  Acta  ineltuim,  antf  Oe  Smtla&m. 

Dr.  Thomas  Ravis,  then  Dean  of  Christ-Church.  Afterwards 
on  the  14th  March  1606,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  in  1607,  of 
London,  where  he  died  14th  December  1609. 

Dr.  Oeorqe  Abbot,  then  Dean  of  Winchester  and  Tice-Choft- 
eellor  of  Oxford.  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  1609 ;  of 
London  in  1610,  and  Bancroft  dying  2d  November,  Abbot  beciune 
primate  in  16ll.     Died  4th  August  1633,  aged  71. 

Dr.  John  Aglionby,  then  Principal  of  Sl  Edmund's  Hall  and 
Rector  of  Islip,  and  afterwards  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  King. 
"Accomplished  in  learning  and  an  exact  linguist."  Dr.  Richard 
Eedes  was  indeed  Uie  first  appointed,  but  he  died  19th  November 
1604;  Agliooby  died  6(h  February  1610. 

Da.  GiLB*  ToMSON,  then  Dean  of  Windsor,  afterwards  k 
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Marcb  1611  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  but  died  14th  7une  next  ytax. 
"  He  had  talcea  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  translating." 

Sib  Henrt  Satile,  Greek  tutor  to  Elizabeth  and  Provost  of 
EtoD.  He  was  knighted  by  James  this  year,  and  losing  bia  ecm 
about  that  period,  he  devoted  his  lime  and  fortune  to  the  encour- 
agemeat  of  learning.  He  canlTibuted  several  rare  books  and 
MSS.  to  the  Bodleian,  besideB  Greek  type  and  matrices  to  the  Ox- 
ford press.  His  fine  edition  of  CArisosCom's  Works,  in  Greek, 
with  notes  by  John  Bois  after-mentioned,  and  of  which  1000 
copies,  iu  8  volumes  folio  were  printed,  is  said  to  have  cost  him 
£8000.     He  died  at  Eton,  19th  February  1622,  aged  73. 

Dr.  John  Perth,  Professor  of  Greek,  and  afterwards  Canon 
of  Christ-Church,  died  9th  May  1615. 

Dr.  Leonaro  Hutten,  then  Yicar  of  Flower,  Northampton- 
shire ;  an  excellent  Greek  scholar,  and  learned  in  other  branches. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  75,  17tb  May  1632.  Dr.  Ravens  had  beea 
first  appointed,  but  his  place  vacated. 

Da.  John  Harmab,  nad  been  Professor  of  Greek,  Warden  of 
Winchester  College.  A  noted  Latin  and  Greek  scholar.  H<[ 
published  Latin  translations  from  Chrysoetom,  and  his  translatioa 
of  Beza's  sermons  into  English,  bespeaks  him  an  ezcelleat  writer 
of  Engliah.     He  died  lltb  October  1613. 

W£STMIN8T£R.    Bonuau  to  JwU  inettuive. 

Dr.  William  Barlow,  made  Dean  of  Chester  in  December 
1604,  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  160S,  of  Lincoln,  1608.  Died  7th 
September  1613. 

Dr.  Ralph  Hutcbenson,  then  President  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford.     Wood's  Alhense,  by  Bliss,  ii.  p.  92. 

Dr.  John  Spencer,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and 
afterwards  Chaplain  to  the  King.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Raioolds 
be  succeeded  him  aa  President  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  died  3d 
April  1614. 

Dr.  Roger  Fenton,  it  has  been  supposed;  if  so.  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  and  Minister  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wat 
brook,  London. 

Michael  Rabbett,  B.D.,  was  Rector  of  St.  Vedast,  FostM 
Lane,  London. 

Dr.  Thomas  Sanderson,  of  Balliol  Collie,  Oxford?  Aidt- 
deacon  of  Rochester  in  1606. 

William  Dahins,  B.D.,  then  Greek  Lecturer,  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  junior  Dean  in  1606.  He  had  been  chosen  for  his 
skill  in  the  original  languages,  but  died  February  1607. 

To  these  men  the  King  is  reported  to  have  given  the  following 
Instructions  or  Rules : — 1.  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  Church^ 
o<xnmonty  called  the  Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little 
altered  as  the  original  will  permit.  2.  The  names  of  the  Prof^eta 
and  the  holy  writers,  with  the  other  names  in  the  text,  to  be  r»- 
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tained  aa  near  as  may  be,  according  aa  they  are  vulgarly  uBed. 
3.  Ths  old  ecclesiastical  v>ords  to  be  kept :  as  the  word  church 
not  to  be  traiulated  congreqation,  &c.  4.  When  any  word 
hath  divers  Bigoificationa,  that  to  be  kept  which  hath  been  moat 
commonly  used  by  the  moet  ancient  Fathers,  being  agreeable  to 
the  propriety  of  the  place,  and  the  analogy  of  faith.  6.  The  divi- 
fli<«i  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all,  or  as  little  as 
may  be,  if  necessity  so  require.  6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be 
affixed,  but  only  for  the  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words, 
which  cannot  without  some  circumlocution,  so  briefly  and  fitly  be 
expressed  in  the  text.  7.  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  margin- 
ally set  down,  as  shall  serve  for  the  fit  reference  of  one  Scnptute 
to  another.  8.  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take 
the  same  chapter,  or  chapters ;  and,  having  translatea  or  amended 
them  severally  by  himself  where  be  thinketh  good,  all  to  meet  to- 
gether, confer  what  they  have  done,  and  agree  for  their  part  what 
shall  stand.  9.  As  one  company  hath  dispatched  any  one  book  in 
this  manner,  they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered  of  ae- 
riously  and  judiciously :  for  his  Majesty  is  careful  in  this  poinL 
10.  If  any  company  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so  sent,  shall 
doubt  or  differ  upon  any  places,  to  send  them  word  thereof,  note 
the  places,  and  tuerewitbal  send  theii  reasons  :  to  which,  if  they 
consent  not,  the  difference  to  be  compounded  at  the  general  meet- 
ing, which  is  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  each  company  at  the 
and  of  the  work.  11.  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is 
doubted  of,  letters  to  be  directed  by  authority,  to  send  to  any 
learned  man  in  the  land,  for  his  judgment  in  such  a  place.  12. 
Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop  to  the  rest  of  his  clergy,  ad- 
monishing them  of  this  translation  in  hand;  and  to  move  and 
diarge  as  many  as,  being  skilful  in  the  tongues,  have  taken  pains 
in  that  kind,  to  send  bis  particular  observations  to  the  company, 
either  at  Westminster,  Cambridge,  or  Oxford.  13,  The  Directon 
in  each  company  to  be  the  Deans  of  Westminster  and  Chester  lor 
that  place ;  and  the  King's  Professors  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
■a  each  University.  14.  TTiese  translatioru  to  be  used,  when  thejf 
agree  better  with  the  text  than  the  Bishop^  Bible  :  viz^  1.  TVn- 
dal^s;  2.  Matthew's;  3.  Coverdale's ;  4.  WhUchurche's  (l  e. 
Cranmer's);  5.  The  Geneva. 

The  authority,  however,  or  the  accuracy  of  these  Rules  is  cod- 
nderably  shaken  by  the  account  delivered  m  to  the  Syaod  of  Dott 
on  the  ^th  of  November  1618.  They  state  that  only  seven  rules 
were  ultimately  prescribed,  and  that  after  each  individual  had  fin- 
i^ed  his  task,  twelve  men  (not  six)  assembling  together  revised 
the  whole.  Their  first,  second,  and  fourth  rules  coincide  with  the 
first,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  the  preceding  list 

It  has  been  questioned  when  these  men  sat  down  to  their  work ; 
whether  immediately,  or  not  till  1607 ;  but  to  suppose  that  they 
did  not  commence  till  then,  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  indeed 
Anthony  Wood  gives  1607  as  the  termination  of  their  first  revis- 
ioD.    Livdie,  a  fine  and  aideat  acholar  answering  to  his  nams. 
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would  certainly  not  delay ;  and  above  all,  the  oriffinai  wraiiwr 
of  the  work,  Dr.  BaJnolds,  was  busy,  at  we  have  seen,  lo  nii  oying 
day,  in  16U7.  The  diflTerent  parties  mi^t  not  all  commence  at 
the  same  moment,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  presumed  that, 
with  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Greek  of  the  New 
before  them  all  alonr,  the  first  revision  of  the  Sacred  text,  by  the 
forty-seven,  occupied  about  four  years ;  the  second  ezaminatioo 
by  twelve,  or  two  selected  out  of  each  company,  nine  monlks  mon, 
and  the  sheets  passing  through  the  press,  other  two  years,  whea 
tlie  Bible  of  1611  was  finished  and  first  issued. 

Twelve  men  paid  at  the  rate  of  th  irty  shillings  each,  was  ^ qital 
to  £18  weekly,  and  for  the  thirty-nine  weeks  £702  must  han 
been  expended,  which  expense  was  probaUy  borne  by  Barker,  wlw 
had  the  patent  for  printing  the  Bible. 

The  honor  of  payment  for  the  whole  concern,  so  often  ascribed 
to  James  the  First,  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  from  him,  if  on* 
ahred  of  positive  evidence  can  be  produced ;  but  this,  it  is  vn- 
sumed,  lies  beyond  the  power  of  researi^.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
to  speak  correctly,  we  have  come  at  last,  not  to  an  aDair  of  gov- 
ernment, jtot  lo  a  royal  uudertaking  at  Am  Majeaty's  expense,  a^ 
cording  to  the  popular  and  very  erroneous  historical  fiction,  bat 
timpttf  to  a  transaction  in  the  course  of  busineaa.  If  we  inquire 
for  any  single  royal  grant,  oi  look  for  any  act  of  personal  gener- 
osity, we  search  in  vain. 

There  is  one  other  inquiry  to  be  made ;  and  this,  to  some  minds, 
may  be  not  the  least  important.  It  is  this.  By  whose  infiutMOt 
or  authority  was  it,  that  our  present  versitNi  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
came  to  be  read,  not  in  England  alone,  but  in  Scotland  and  lie- 
land  1  This,  too,  is  a  quesUoa  the  more  interesting  to  millioiu, 
as  it  IB  now  the  Bible  of  so  many  distant  dimes — read  not  only 
in  the  Americas  and  Canada,  but  in  all  the  wide-spread  and  daily 
extending  British  colonies. 

The  reigning  King  had  indeed  signified  his  approbation  of  ths 
uiulerlaking,  and  when  the  Bible  was  published  it  bore  on  its  tide 
page,  that  the  version  had  been  "newly  translated  out  of  th* 
original  tongues,  and  with  the  former  translations  diligently  com- 
pared and  revised,  by  bis  Ma,)eaty's  special  commandment."  In  a 
separate  line  below,  and  by  itself,  we  have  these  words, "  Appointed 
to  be  read  in  churches."  Now  as  the  book  never  was  submitted 
to  Parliament,  never  to  any  Convocaiion,  nor,  as  &r  as  it  is  known, 
ever  to  the  Privy  Council,  James,  by  this  title-page,  was  a.ta^f 
following,  or  made  to  follow,  in  the  train  of  certain  previous  edi- 
tions. As  for  Elizabeth,  his  immediate  predecessor,  we  have 
already  seen,  that  under  her  long  reign  there  was  another  versioa, 
beside  the  Bishops',  and  that  the  former  enjoyed  the  decided  pre- 
ponderance in  public  favor :  so,  in  the  present  instance,  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake  or  misapprehension,  in  regard  to  the  iofluenM 
Of  authority  by  which  our  present  Bible  came  to  be  universally 
received,  a  result  somewhal  similar  look  (dace. 

Thu%  for  seven  di  eight  yean  after  the  preBeat  vemioa  was  pub- 
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liibedi,  vre  fiod  Barker,  or  Norton  and  Bill,  still  printing  the  Genera 
BUtle,  at  least  in  ten  editions,  besides  four  of  the  New  TeatanieDla 
•eparately.  The  fact  is,  that  the  royal  patentee  went  on  to  prist 
both  versions  to  the  year  1617  or  1618.  After  that  the  Genera 
Bibles,  80  frequently  printed  in  Holiaod,  were  imported  and  sold, 
without  the  shadow  of  inhibition  during  the  entire  reign  of  Jaioe* 
the'Firft,  and  longer  still.  As  for  Scotland,  from  whence  the 
King  had  come,  that  Bible  continued  to  be  as  much  used  there,  as 
the  present  version,  for  more  than  twenty  years  after  James  wa« 
in  his  grave.  The  influence  or  authority  of  James,  therefore,  can- 
not once  be  mentioned,  when  accounting  for  the  final  result. 

The  BiUe  was  indeed  first  published  in  1611,  and  being  atill 
&rther  corrected  in  1613 ;  but  did  James,  as  a  King,  take  one  step 
to  enforce  its  perusal  ?  Not  one ;  a  &Gt  so  much  the  more  notable, 
when  the  overweening  conceit  of  that  monarch,  and  the  high 
terms  in  which  he  so  frequently  expressed  himself  as  to  his  pre- 
rogative, are  remembered.  "  We  can  assign,"  says  one  of  the  best 
Eving  authoritiea  in  the  kingdom,  "  we  can  assign  no  other  au- 
thority for  using  the  present  version  of  the  Bible,  except  that  of 
the  conference  at  HampUm  Court."  But  that  conference  has  been 
already  described,  and,  in  the  circumstances,  it  actually  amounted 
to  no  authority  at  all  in  point  of  law;  James  was  not  then  King 
of  England ;  though  baa  it  been  oiherwise,  that  conference  cer- 
tainly had  not  the  slightest  influence  in  recommending  the  version 
to  which  it  gave  rise.  However,  immediately  after  l>ia  MajeMj 
had  been  recognized  by  Parliament,  he  had  spoken  once,  as  we 
have  heard :  and  his  solitary  letter  we  have  given  at  length.  It 
was  in  part  abortive,  and  after  that,  it  seems,  he  must  speak  no 
more;  a  circumstance  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  James  was  no- 
toriously so  fond  of  speaking  officially,  and  especially  by  procla- 
mations. In  tbe  first  nine  months  of  his  reign,  he  haid  issued  at 
least  a  round  dozen,  but  here  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
"After  this  translation  was  published,"  says  one  writer,  "the 
others  all  dropped  ofi*  by  degrees,"  that  is,  in  about  forty  years, 
"  and  this  took  place  of  all,  though  I  don't  find  that  there  was  any 
canon,  prodamatttm,  or  act  of  parliament,  to  enforce  the  use  « 
it."  "  The  present  version,"  says  Dr.  Symonds,  "  appears  to  have 
tafxde  its  way,  without  the  interposition  of  any  authority  ickatto- 
ever ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  anv  traces  of  a  prodamatioo, 
canon,  or  statute  published  to  enforce  the  use  of  it." 

As  for  the  "  appointment,"  noted  on  the  title-page  merely,  it  im 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  extended  no  farther  than  to  public  aa- 
semblies  of  the  people,  here  indefinitely  enough  styled  "  Ctiurches;" 
and  taking  the  translators  themselves  for  our  guide,  they,  ia  their 
dedication,  looked  no  fiarther  than  England.  Now,  even  thera, 
while  there  had  been  a  proclamation  and  canons  with  regard  t» 
Slatthew's  and  Cranmer's,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible,  in  1538,  1571, 
and  1603,  it  becomes  very  observable  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  was  ever  issued  as  to  our  present  version.  It  is  true  that  in 
Tarious  "  Articles  of  loquiry"  on  episcopal  riaitatlon,  in  »aec 
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re^a,  euch  a  question  as — "  Have  vou  a  large  Bible  of  the  lad 
translation  1"  had  been  put  to  churcn-wardene.  Such  occasiooal 
inquiries  however  proceeded,  in  all  cases,  simply  in  virtue  of  the 
King's  personal  authority  over  that  Church  of  which  he  W8« 
recognized  as  Head ;  and  they  amount  to  nothing,  as  soon  as  we 
inquire  for  the  cause  of  universal  usage,  whether  in  Scotland,  or 
even  in  England  throughout. 

As  royal  authority,  therefore,  had  no  influence  in  accounting  foi 
the  change,  one  circumstance,  far  more  tangible,  must  be  ob- 
seived,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  special  notice.  Our  present  ver- 
sion, on  the  whole,  was  no  doubt  superior  to  its  predecessors,  bat 
then  besides,  it  had  one  mighty  additional  advantage  in  its  favw. 
It  was  WITHOUT  NOTE  AND  COMMENT.  On  the  otlier  hand  the 
Geneva  of  1560,  though  an  excellent  version,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
comparison,  well  woruty  of  another  fresh  edition  even  now,  had 
been  almost  always  accompanied  with  these  appendages.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  notes,  no  iatelllgent  person  can  speak 
lightly  of  the  t)cr*to»  itself;  but  these  no^es  proved  the  dead  weight 
which  at  last  sunk  the  translation  into  an  oblivion  which,  but  for 
them,  the  version  might  have  longer  survived.  Thus  once  mcM^ 
or  from  Tyndale's  down  to  our  present  version,  was  Divine  provi- 
dence marking  out  (o  this  country  the  true  and  only  path  to  rnti- 
veraal  usage  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  whether  in  this  or  in  every 
other  land.  It  was  the  Bible,  but  it  must  be  without  note  (Oii 
emnment. 

To  these  Geneva  notes  Archbishop  Laud  inherited  far  more 
hatred  than  James  had  ever  felt.  The  King  after  his  one  sally  at 
the  conference,  seems  to  have  let  the  matter  alone ;  not  so  the 
Prelate,  and  under  his  sway  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  bad 
assumed  a  very  singular  aspecL  He  comes  before  us  in  proof  of 
the  impotence  of  royal  authority,  atid  even  of  the  roycd  patent, 
whether  for  correct  printing,  or  supplying  the  public  demand. 
This  was  about  the  year  1633,  when  Laud,  and  very  properly, 
was  fining  bis  Majesty's  printer,  Barker,  for  incorrect  printing  of 
the  Bible  at  home.  Robert  Barker,  and  Martin  Lucas,  King^i 
printers,  having  published  a  Bible  this  year,  in  which,  among  othtf 
errata,  the  word  not  was  left  out  of  the  aevenlh  commandment, 
the  impression  was  called  in,  and  the  printers  fined  £300,  not 
£3000  as  Bometimes  staled.  With  this  money  a  fount  of  fair 
Greek  types  was  provided.  Robert  Barker,  sen.,  did  not  die  till 
1646,  and  could  not  have  sunk  into  prison  under  such  a  sum  as 
this.  Indeed,  when  Charles  I.  referred  to  the  amount,  thus  he 
expressed  himself, — "  and  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the 
said  Robert  Barker  and  Martin  Lucas,  our  patentees  for  printing, 
or  those  which  either  now  are,  or  shall  hereafter  succeed  tbem, 
ieing  great  gainers  by  their  patent,  shall  at  their  own  prt^r 
ooet  and  charges  of  ink,  paper,  and  workmanship,  print,  or  cause 
to  be  printed,  iu  Greek,  or  Greek  and  Latin,  one  such  volume  in  a 
year,  be  it  bigger  or  less,  as  the  Right  Rev.  Father  aforesaid,  (Au- 
gtlBtiae  Lindsell,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,)  or  our  servant,  PaUick 
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Tonng,  (King's  Librarian,)  or  any  other  of  our  learned  subjecla, 
shall  make  ready  for  the  pres§.'' 

But  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  strangest  inconeistency,  ho 
was  laboring,  with  all  his  might,  to  preveat  the  importation  of 
Bibles  primed  in  Holland,  chiefly  on  the  acknowledged  ground  of 
their  superior  excellence  in  every  point  of  view  !  When  put  ihi 
his  trial,  some  years  after,  and  called  to  account  for  many  other 
things,  it  was  one  of  the  charges  against  him,  that  "  one  of  the 
first  books  most  strictly  prohibited  to  be  printed,  imported,  or  sidd 
by  this  Archbishop,  was  the  English  Geneva  Bible,  with  marginal 
notes  and  prefaces,  though  printed  here  in  England,  not  only 
without  the  least  restraint,  but  cum  privUegio  regits  Majestaiia  • 
during  all  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  their  reigns,  by  the 
Queen's  and  King's  printers,  and  siuce  our  prioters  have  neglected 
to  print  them,  for  fear  of  hiudering  the  sale  of  the  last  translation, 
without  notes,  they  have  been  sold  without  any  contradiction  till 
this  Archbishop  began  to  domineer." 

It  happened  about  ei^ht  years  after  the  death  of  Laud,  and  four 
after  that  of  Charles  the  First,  that  a  Bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Long  Parliament,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1663,  for  "  a  new 
English  translation  of  the  Bible  out  of  the  original  tongues."  Such 
a  bill,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  never  before  been  laid  before  any 
previous  Parliament  in  England.  Once  upon  a  time  indeed,  under 
Edward  TL,  we  have  seen  that  a  bill  was  brought  before  the 
Senate  referring  simply  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
never  mentioned  a  second  time,  or  heard  of  more;  but  lespecting 
any  version  or  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  consent  of  Con- 
vocation had  never  been  deemed  necessary,  so  that  of  Paliament 
had  never  been  consulted.  At  a  period,  therefore,  when  there  was 
no  King  upon  the  throne,  no  Primate  in  existence,  nor  any  House 
of  Lords,  such  a  proposed  Bill  excites  special  notice ;  while  as  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  official  power  to  interfere,  it  becomes  the 
more  striking,  as  being  of  a  new  character.  The  Bill  was  once 
mentioned,  and  only  <nice ;  but  the  Parhament  of  the  Lwd- 
Brethren  must  no  more  invade  the  peculiar  character  of  this 
cause,  than  the  Parliament  of  royalty ;  nor  must  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  be  flattered  any  more  than  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Prince.  This  Parhament  had  already  sat  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  retaining  the  supreme  authority  in  their  hands,  so  that  this 
Bill  sunk  into  oblivion  by  the  well-known  dissolution  of  the  House 
soon  after.  On  the  20th  of  April,  Cromwell,  surrounded  by  some 
oS  his  officers,  and  several  hundred  men,  repaired  to  the  Parlia> 
meat,  and  after  hearing  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  discuss  the 
question  as  to  the  form  of  their  own  dissolution,  he  rose  and  per- 
emptorily settled  iL  In  the  way  which  has  been  so  often  described, 
he  upbraided  certain  members,  dissolved  the  House,  ordering  tho 
members  13  disperse,  the  mace  to  be  taken  away,  and,  carrying  the 
keys  of  the  House  with  him,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  he 
aim  dissolved  the  Council  <A  State. 

But  UuHigh  ParUament  under  any  r^ime  must  not  inteifers^ 
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there  was  nothing  to  prevent  inctividiials,  as  such,  from  prosecuthtf 
any  eaterprise  with  reference  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  On  dte 
oontrary,  the  incident  just  mentioned  becomes  far  more  observable 
from  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  Only  a  few  weeks  before,  certaio 
individuals,  moved  by  ardent  desire  for  the  promotion  of  sacred  lit- 
erature, with  great  zeal  had  already  embarked  in  an  undertaking 
of  the  noblest  character,  involving  great  expense.  We  refer  to  the 
London  Polyglot  Bibl^  by  far  the  most  important  biblical  work 
ever  issued  from  the  British  press,  which  has  rendered  immense 
service  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  conferred  im- 
perishable honor  on  its  projectors  and  its  editor,  Brian  Walton. 

Three  works  of  the  same  nature  had  been  previously  published 
on  the  Continent.  The  Comptutensian  Polyglot  of  1517,  at  the 
charge  of  Cardinal  Ximenes — the  Antwerp  in  1572,  by  Arias 
Hontanus,  at  the  charges  of  the  King  of  Spain— the  Pansian  in 
1645,  by  Michael  le  Jay,  by  authority  of  Cardinals  Richelieu  and 
Mazarin.  Ail  these  were  by  disciples  of  the  old  learning,  under 
^e  authority  of  Royal  or  Cardinal  patronage ;  but  the  Londtm 
Pfrfyglot,  by  disciples  of  the  new,  originated  with  the  people  them- 
selves, and  by  them  it  was  triumphantly  carried  through.  In  165S^ 
it  was  first  started ;  and  on  the  11th  of  July  the  Council  of  State 
had  indeed  signified  their  approbation,  and  allowance  of  the  work; 
but  that  Council,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  sent  adrift  by  Crom- 
well, a  circumstance  in  reference  to  the  Polyglot  of  no  moment 
whatever,  ae  the  event  will  prove. 

A  prospectus  and  proposals  being  printed,  they  had  said — 
"Whereas  the  former  editions,  though  less  perfect  than  that  pro* 
posed,  and  not  so  fit  for  use,  have  been  printed  at  the  publio 
charge  of  Princes  and  great  persons,  and  the  charge  of  this  work 
will  exceed  the  ability  of  an  ordinary  person,  whereupon  diven 
persons  of  worth  have  expressed  their  readiness  to  join  in  the 
charge  of  the  impression ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  others,  who  wish 
well  to  learning  and  religion,  will  assist — and  whatsoever  moniet 
shall  be  raised,  shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  William  Humble, 
Esq.,  treasurer,  for  this  purpose."  Here  then  was  one  of  the  finest 
tests  for  proving  to  what  extent  zeal  for  such  learning  existed  in 
the  country,  or  deep  interest  in  the  Original  Scriptures.  Then 
was  no  parade,  nor  one  sounding  title  to  usher  m  the  day,  but 
with  Humble  for  a  treasurer,  let  us  see  how  the  design  proceeded. 
"The  work,"  said  they,  "will  not  foe  begun  till  there  be  enou^ 
to  finbh  the  first  volume  containing  the  Pentateuch,  viz.  about 
£1600 ;  nor  the  other  volumes  till  a  proportional  sum  for  each  be 
brought  in,  viz.,  about  £1200."  As  there  were  to  be  six  volume* 
in  all,  it  was  then  supposed  that  at  the  least  £7500  would  be  re- 
quired, and  the  whole  to  be  thus  published  by  subscription,  if  then 
was  encouragement.  Those  that  advanced  ten  pounds,  wen  M 
have  one  copy,  or  six  copies  for  £60,  and  so  for  any  greater  sum, 
to  he  paid  by  instalments — And  what  was  the  reeult?  Why  that 
jwt  Iwfore  the  English  Bible  had  been  once  hinted  at  in  PartiB- 
mflnt,  when  howvvw  it  must  not  b*  touched ;  or  by  the  end  of 
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thM  year  (1652)  in  which  ^e  subject  was  broached,  nearly  four 
tfiousaad  pouoda  had  been  subscribed,  and  in  only  four  months 
after,  or  by  the  4tb  of  May  1653,  the  Bubscriptions  to  the  Work  had 
not  only  risen  to  nine  tkouaand  pounds,  but  according  to  Walton'a 
own  words,  much  more  was  likely  to  be  added !  Thia  noble  un- 
dertaking then  commenced  at  prees  in  the  autumn  of  this  year, 
and  the  first  volume  was  detivenng  to  the  subscribers  in  Septem' 
ber  following.  The  second  volume  was  finished  in  July  1655,  the 
thkd  in  July  1656,  and  the  three  last  volumes  by  the  end  of  1657. 
Two  presses  were  engaged  from  the  beginning,  and  afterwards 
more,  but  the  whole  work  was  completed  in  only  four  years; 
while  the  Parisian  Polyglot  had  been  seventeen  years  in  the  press. 

Thus  the  most  complete  collection  of  the  Sacred  Writings  «Ter 
published,  and  far  surpassing  all  former  works  of  the  kind,  was 
prepared  and  published  by  the  people  for  the  people.  The  pro- 
pAeal  was  laid  before  them,  and  they  answered  in  a  style  worthy 
of  Araunah  the  Jebusile.  Above  fifty  eminent  individuals,  though 
of  difiterent  sentiments,  have  been  mentioned  by  name,  as,  with 
one  consent,  deeply  interested  in  the  stupendous  undertaking  j 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  among  the  innumerable 
works  since  published  by  subscription  in  this  kingdom,  correctly 
speaking,  this  must  ever  stand  at  the  lop  of  the  list.  The  Lon- 
don  Polyglot  Bible,  for  the  use  of  the  learned,  superior  to  all  its 
jH'edecessors,  and  thus  executed,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  English  Bible  for  the  use  of  the  people  at  targe. 

It  was  just  at  the  time  that  the  London  press  was  occupied  with 
the  last  volumes  of  Walton's  Polyglot,  that  the  final  attempt  to 
interfere  with  our  present  version  occurred.  Walton  and  a  few 
others  appear  as  though  they  were  about  to  reconsider  it ;  that  is, 
they  were  deputed  to  do  so,  but  as  they  come  before  us  under  the 
orders  of  a  parliamentary  sub-committee,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  proceed.  The  existing  parliament  had  b«en  summoned  by 
Cromwell,  as  the  Lord-Protector,  to  represent  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  They  had  chosen  what  they  were  pleased  to  style 
"The  grand  committee  for  Religion,"  but  whatever  else  they  had 
done,  or  did  after,  they  must  not  interfere  in  regard  to  the  Script- 
ures. This  Committee  assembled  at  the  house  of  Lord  Commia- 
sioner  Whitlock,  who  has  himself  recorded  their  fruitless  attempt 
in  the  following  words : — 

"Jan.  16,  1^,"  (that  is  1657)  "ordered  that  it  be  referred  to 
a  sub-committee  to  send  for  and  advise  with  Dr.  Walton,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Castetl,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Poulk,  Dr.  Cudworth,  and 
such  others  as  they  shall  think  fit ;  and  to  consider  of  the  Trans- 
lations and  impressions  of  the  Bible,  and  to  offer  their  opinions 
therein  to  this  committee ;  and  that  it  be  specially  commended  to 
the  Lord  Commissioner  Whitlock  to  take  care  of  this  business." 

This  Committee  accordingly  often  met,  from  this  date  to  No- 
vember following,  when  they  gave  in  a  Report.  They  might  say 
what  they  pleased,  as  to  any  existing  impressions  of  the  Bible, 
but,  as  an  official  body,  they  must  not  touch  the  Translation 
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itself.  Accordiogly  they  had  occasion  to  reprobate  the  incorrect- 
ness of  certain  editions,  but  particularly  one,  printed  by  John  Field 
for  the  Barkers,  in  1653,  or  twenty  years  after  their  father  had 
been  fined  under  Charles,  for  the  same  crime.  As  for  the  Trans- 
lation itself,  they  made  several  remarks  upon  some  mistakes ;  while 
they  agreed,  that,  as  a  whole,  it  was  "  the  best  of  any  tranaUUion 
in  the  World."  In  this  testimony  Walton,  Castell,  Pocock,  Sel- 
don,  and  others  concurred ;  but  with  an  eye  on  all  the  past,  tho 
reader  may  anticipate,  that  official  authority,  of  course,  could  Qot 
be  admitted  to  proceed  any  farther. 

Parliament  was  soon  dissolved,  and  from  about  this  period  the 
general  acquiescence  •  of  the  nation  in  that  version  of  the  Bible, 
whidh  has  been  read  and  revered  ever  since,  may  be  considered  as 
having  taken  place.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  season 
of  this  very  important  national  occurrence ;  but  of  this,  we  must 
refrain  from  taking  any  farther  notice,  till  the  History  of  ^e  Bible 
ID  Scotland  be  brought  down  to  the  same  period. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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Before  the  Sacred  Volume  in  our  vernacular  tongue,  and  Id  a 
printed  form,  was  brought  into  England  itself,  we  had  occaeion  to 
notice  the  two  preceding  centuries ;  and  it  would  be  doing  injust- 
ice to  the  northern  part  of  our  island,  were  we  not  now  to  glfiace, 
however  briefly,  at  the  same  period. 

The  early  connection  of  Scotland  with  France,  is  distinguished 
by  the  institution  of  the  Scots  College,  or  "  Siminaire  dea  Ecoa- 
saia"  in  Paris,  founded  in  1325,  by  the  Bishop  of  Moray ;  and  in 
the  revival  of  literature  during  the  fourteenth  century,  such  as  it 
was,  individual  natives  of  Scotland  must  have  taken  an  interest, 
if  one  of  her  sons  may  be  admitted  in  evidence.  In  furnishing  a 
poetical  historian,  contemporary  with  WickUfie  and  Chaucer,  of 
whom  an  Englishman,  even  Wharton,  has  told  us,  that  he 
"  adorned  the  English  language  by  a  strain  of  versification,  ex- 

Eression,  and  poetical  imagery,  far  superior  to  the  age ;"  Caledonia 
ad  so  far  already  proved  herself  to  be  no  unmeet  "nurse  for  a 
poetic  child."  We  refer,  of  course,  to  John  Barbour,  ArcbdeacoD 
of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of  "  The  Bruce" — a  soothfast  history  of 
the  life  and  adventures  of  Robert  the  First ;  for,  independently  of 
its  poetical  merits,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  book  of  good  au- 
thority. "Barbour,"  savs  Dr.  Irving,  "was  evidently  skilled  in 
such  branches  of  knowledge  as  were  then  cultivated;  and  his 
learning  was  so  well  regulated  as  to  conduce  to  the  improvement 
of  his  mind :  the  Uberality  of  his  views,  and  the  humanity  of  his 
sentiments,  appear  occasionally  to  have  been  unconfined  by  the 
boundaries  of  nis  own  age."  His  apostrophe  to  Freedom,  like  the 
earliest  lark  of  the  morning,  though  hailing  a  day  which  he  could 
not  anticipate,  has  been  quoted  with  admiration  in  his  own  coun- 
try, at  the  distance  of  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  yean. 

Ah  1  frMdom  ■  ■  aobte  tbins ! — 
Though  h«  that  a;e  hu  \xni  tnt 
May  Dol  know  wall  the  vmtatj.  "* 

27  ' 
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This  work,  finished  about  the  year  1375,  was  written  while  Wick- 
liffe  was  yet  busy  with  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  we 
notice  them  together,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that  as 
there  was  but  little  difference  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Scottigh 
and  Engliah  writers  of  this  period,  so  the  prose  of  Wickliffe  must 
have  been  as  intelligible  ia  North  Britain,  as  the  poetry  of  Barbour 
in  the  south.  "  The  obscure  aad  capricious  spelling,''  it  has  been 
said,  may  perhaps  deter  some  readers  from  a  penisal  of  '"nte 
Bruce,"  (a  supposition  equally  applicable  to  Wickliffe ;)  "  but  it  ia 
verr  remarkable  that  Barbour,  who  was  contemporary  with  Gover 
and  Chaucer,  is  more  intelligible  to  a  modern  reader,  than  either 
of  these  English  writers."  Nor  was  the  language  unfelt  by  those 
who  first  read  it.  On  the  contrary,  so  highly  was  the  work  ap- 
preciated, that,  by  Robert  II.,  the  author  had  a  pension  assigned 
to  him,  which  was  punctually  paid  until  the  day  of  his  death' in 
1395. 

Seventeen  years,  however,  before  that  event,  this  man,  along 
with  the  rest  of  his  countrvmen,  had  taken  part  in  that  great  con- 
troversy, which  agitated  all  Europe,  when  Scotland  and  England 
became  divided  in  opinion,  and  oq  a  point  of  such  vital  importance 
as  the  Pontificate  itself.  To  this  subject,  reference  has  already 
been  made,  in  our  introduction  to  the  first  volume ;  but  to  under- 
stand it  now,  BO  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned,  we  know  not  (tf  a 
shorter  method,  than  that  of  exhibiting  the  two  countries  in  the 
position  which  they  respectively  occupied  for  neaily  half  a  century. 

(NouaHPOirrirr.  caoasx.  mrouD.  Bwarai,  djkd.  ■a(iTTUHPaKnrr.cEO*tH.i>n& 

UriMnTI.  13m         1389.     Clem«iit  TU.        13T8.    13H. 

BonUhcelX.       1389 1401.     B«iwdJctXIU.     13M.    IW. 

iBooctmVIL      1404 1406. 

QngotrXIl      1406.        1409.        1415.      1417. 

jUcxuidar  V.       1409.        1410. 

JotinXXII.         1410.        ....  UIS.      1419. 

77U  Chair  now  gacant  tfro  Tun  and  fire  montlu. 
MHtiaT.  1417.        1431.     Olenwnr VIIL       14M.    IW.' 

Thus  strikingly  had  Providence  shed  confusion  into  the  counsels 
of  Rome;  and  throughout  the  whole  period  there  must  have  been 
a  degree  of  mental  agitation,  such  as  the  entire  island  had  not  ex- 
perienced for  many  a  day,  i^  indeed,  ever  before.  During  all 
these  years,  England  had  been  bowing  to  seven  different  Pontiffs 
in  succession,  but  six  of  these  Scotland  would  never  acknowledge- 
On  the  contrary,  she  abode  by  Clement  and  Benedict,  two  different 
men ;  and  yet  it  was  at  one  of  the  most  perplexing  moments  of 
this  schism,  or  in  1411,  that  the  first  University  in  Scotland  was 
founded  at  St.  Andrews.  Then,  there  were  three  rivals  before  the 
world ;  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  John ;  and  the  grand  question  of 
the  day  was,  which  was  the  true  Pontiff.  Two  years  before  this, 
the  Council  of  Pisa,  by  w^  of  allaying  all  strife,  had  increased 
the  confusion,  by  deposing  Benedict,  the  Scottish,  and  Gregory,  the 
English  Pontiff;  leaving  both  England  and  Scotland  to  make 
their  choice  of  Alexander  Y.,  a  poor  feeble  character.  England 
acquiesced,  but  Scotland  had  taken  her  ground,  and  was  never  la 
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b«  Mored;  tb'ougti  fa«r  monarch,  Jantei  I.,  was  then  a  captive  id 
England,  unrighteously  detained.  The  consequence  was,  that 
when  the  Uairersity  of  St.  Andrews  came  to  be  founded,  Henry 
Wardlaw,  the  Bishop,  who  must  have  not  fewer  than  six  bulls  to 
confirm  the  appointment,  obtained  them  from  Benedict,  dated  at 
Paniscola  in  Arragon,  26th  Aunist  L4L2.  Thus  the  first  school 
of  learning  in  Scotland  received  ia  authority  from  Peter  de  Luna, 
then  in  hie  80th  year,  but  a  deposed  Pootifl!';  while  two  other  men 
besides  himself,  Gregory  and  John,  were  fighting  for  the  same 
chair. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  college  established  in  Scotland  under  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  breach  as  to  Rome  once  more  healed,  the 
dulusive  idea,  that  the  promotion  of  such  literature  would  be  able 
to  secure  the  prolongation  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  had 
taken  full  possession  of  diSerent  Pontiffs,  and  especially  of  Nicholas 
T.  By  his  aalhority,  therefore,  and  while  they  were  running  riot 
at  Rome,  in  keeping  their  noted  Jubilee  of  1450,  the  University  of 
Gla^ow  was  founded ;  a  place  then  containing  only  about  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  or  not  the  one  hundred  and  seventieth  part 
of  its  present  population.  A  second  college  at  St.  Andrews,  St 
Salvator's,  followed  in  1456,  and  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in 
1494-6.  Thus,  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  before  the 
learning  or  philosophy  of  Greece  had  reached  either  country,  what 
wa^  called  scholaatic  erudition  was  first  permitted  to  put  forth  its 
powers,  and  prove  to  posterity  its  utter  impotence  for  doing  good. 
The  human  mind,  however,  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, was  evidently  waking  up ;  though  in  all  this  it  ia  not  difficult 
to  perceive  only  the  first  efforts  of  "  tne  old  learning,"  to  prevent 
the  slightest  innovation,  or  the  introduction  of  a  better  day.  They 
were  so  many  feeble  attempts,  akin  to  the  grand  exploit  ofWolsey 
at  Oxford,  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  century.  Henry  Wardlaw 
had  been  to  Avignon,  and  Uved  in  friendship  with  Benedict.  As 
it  was  from  him  he  had  received  his  appointment  to  the  See  of  St. 
Andrews,  from  him  he  returned  as  his  Legate  for  Scotland,  with  full 
powers.  This  was  in  1404,  or  the  same  year  in  which  James  the 
First,  then  on  his  tfay  to  France,  was  seized  by  Henry  IV.  of 
England ;  so  that  for  twenty  years  Wardlaw  was  left  free  to  pur- 
sue bia  own  plane.  The  University  was  concocted  in  union  with 
Benedict,  and  when  first  set  on  foot,  it  was  through  the  efforts  of 
learned  men,  who  gratuitously  afibrded  their  services  as  professors, 
rather  than  from  any  stipendiary  patronage  either  of  a  pubhc  or 
private  character.  For  above  sixty  years  the  professors  had  no 
fixed  salaries,  and  the  students  paid  no  fees,  so  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  rather  a  nursery  in  favor  of  existing  opinions,  than  a  school 
of  learning,  intended  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  people  at  large. 
Thus,  on  the  release  of  James  in  1424,  80  far  from  any  improve- 
ment in  morals,  to  check  the  licentiousness  of  the  ecclesiastics,  the 
king  had  to  labor  in  establishing  schools,  such  as  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  ranks,  as  well  eis  not  hold  the  sword  in  vain.  In  short, 
it  turned  out,  dial  the  Legate  of  Benedict,  though  proverbially  a 
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hospitable  man,  was  a  for  freater  eaemy  to  what  be  deemecl 
heresy,  thaa  to  open  immorality ;  and  the  first  blood  ahed  ia  Scot- 
laod  foe  opiaioas  held,  was  shed  not  only  under  his  away,  but  in 
the  city  where  he  had  founded  his  University.  Two  men  are  well 
known  to  have  aufTered  by  his  authority;  and  as  neither  of  these 
were  natives  of  Scotland,  it  only  ahowa  what  a  diead  waa  felt,  lest 
one  ray  of  light  from  abroad  ahould  disturb  the  surrounding  gloom, 
or  existing  authority.  John  Resby,  an  Englishman,  waa  con- 
demned in  140S ;  and  in  1432,  Paul  Craw  or  Crawar,  a  native  of 
Germany  or  Bohemia,  but  certainly  a  disciple  of  Huss ;  both  being 
burnt  to  ashes,  as  the  punishment  then  affixed  to  the  opeiationa 
of  the  human  mind.  The  death  of  thia  Bohemian,  who  is  de> 
scribed,  by  one  annalist,  as  having  "first  displayed  the  hrirht 
beams  of  the  Gospel  in  St.  Andrews,"  must  have  been  regarded  at 
ihe  moment  aa  a  great  achievement,  since  it  stands  even  now  in 
strange  association  with  the  venerable  remains  of  Melrose  Abbey. 
Tery  soon  after,  that  Monastery  was  given  in  reward  to  an  abbot 
who  had  acted  as  the  chief  ^rsecutor !  "  This  year,"  1433,  aays 
Sir  James  Baltbur,  "  the  king,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
clergy,  but  especially  Henry  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  be- 
stowed the  Abbey  of  Melroae  upon  a  lubberly  monk  of  the  Ciater- 
cian  order,  named  John  P(^o,  who  had  written  a  blasphemous 
pamphlet  against  Paul  Craw'a  hereay." 

The  reign  of  superatition  continued  to  maintain  its  supremacy ; 
but  though  the  progress  of  knowledge  was  slow,  the  efforts  of 
genius  in  certain  directions,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  opening  of  the  next,  were  not  to  be  represaed. 
The  names  of  William  Dunbar  and  Gavin  Douglas,  of  Kennedy 
and  Henryson,  of  John  Mair,  Sir  David  Lindsay,  and  others,  were 
finite  sufficient  to  allow  of  Scotland  taking  no  inferior  place  in  the 
nsing  dawn  of  Uterature.  Dunbar  has  been  frequently  styled  the 
Scottish  Chaucer ;  and  Douglas  was  the  first  translator  of  a  Roman 
classic  into  the  English  language ;  his  own  original  poetry  prefixed 
to  the  different  books  of  the  iGneid,  having  received  the  warmest 
praise  of  the  present  day. 

Still,  however,  the  highest,  or  the  eternal  interests  of  the  people, 
were  neglected,  nay,  untouched,  except  it  were  by  fragments  of 
Wicklifie's  translation  in  manuscript.  In  England,  we  have  seen 
that  certain  small  circles,  or  groups,  were  in  poaaeaaion  of  these, 
and  were  reading  them  with  the  keenest  interest ;  but  there  is  no 
reaaon  to  auppose,  even  as  to  Scotland,  that  Wicklifie  had  trans- 
lated in  vain,  more  especially  as  bis  language  was  equally  intelli- 
Sible  with  that  of  Barbour  or  Dunbar.  Indeed,  very  soon  after 
is  death,  WicklifTe's  writings  appear  to  have  attracted  the  notice 
of  Scotchmen.  Resby,  already  mentioned,  was  not  the  only,  or 
even  the  first  Engliahman  who  had  travelled  down  to  the  north. 
As  early  as  1402,  Walter  Skirlaw,  then  Bishop  of  Durham,  was 
writing  to  the  monks  of  Kelso,  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Northumber- 
land, for  the  apprehension  of  three  ecclesiastica,  presumed  to  have 
fled-  into  the  north,  who  had  been  accused  of  "  unsoundneaa  in  thf 
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&ith  ;"  and  before  ihe  close  of  the  century,  or  in  1494,  it  ia  well 
koowD,  that  from  twenty  to  thirty  individuals,  of  good  family, 
chiefly  reeident  in  Ayrshire,  were  called  before  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  for  certain  "  new  opinions,"  and  were  reprimanded. 
George  Campbell  of  Cesnock,  Adam  Reid  of  Barskimming,  John 
Campbell  of  Newmilns,  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Loudon,  Andrew 
Shaw  of  Polkemmel,  with  the  Ladies  of  Stair  and  Pokellie,  and 
other  persona  of  distinction,  were  among  the  number. 

Our  information  in  regard  to  the  vernacular  Scriptures  them- 
selves, has  hitherto,  it  is  granted,  been  vague  and  indistinct.  The 
femilies  of  Nisbet  of  Hardhill  and  of  Gordon  of  Garlston  have  been 
said  to  have  possessed  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  thus  early, 
in  manuscript.  The  firat  instance,  however,  and  on  good  grounds, 
has  been  questioned,  if  the  manuacripl  in  the  Auchinleck  Library 
be  the  book  referred  to  ;  and  the  second  requires  still  farther  proof. 
But  that  the  New  Testament  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  in  manu- 
script, was  in  existence,  and  in  the  best  use,  under  the  reign  of 
James  IV.,  we  are  now  able  to  give  one  veritable  proof,  though 
never  before  presented  to  the  English  reader.  It  must  be  still 
more  interesting,  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  native  of  Edin- 
burgh, born  in  tne  year  1500,  who  long  before  this  ought  lo  hav« 
been  better  known,  and  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more,  after  that 
the  New  Testament  in  print  has  been  imported  and  read.  Argu- 
ing in  favor  of  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  in  &miues 
at  home,  and  addressing  James  T.  in  the  year  1634,  he  says — 

"  I  will  now  add  the  decisions  of  princes,  and  that  I  may  omit 
others,  I  will  relate  to  you  a  domestic  example.  I  remember  the 
most  excellent  King,  your  Father,  a  very  brave  prince,  by  a  re- 
markable testimony,  approved  of  this  domestic  practice.  There 
was  in  your  kingdom  a  man,  not  only  of  rank,  but  also  distin- 


guished for  his  exalted  piety,  John  Campbell,  {Dotninus  Sesnwen- 
«s,)  Laird  of  Cesnock.  His  house  might  have  been  an  example 
of  Christian  instruction.  For  he  had  a  priest  at  home  who  read 
to  him  and  his  family  the  New  Testament  in  their  vernacular 
language ;  and  the  morals,  both  of  himself  and  of  his  family,  cor- 
responded with  the  glad  tidings.  He  also  assisted  the  poor  in  all 
kind  offices,  and  although  he  had  learned  from  ibe  Gospel  that 
superstition  and  hypocrisy  are  displeasing  to  Qod ;  that  he  might 
not  seem  partial  to  any  rank,  he  was  wont  to  receive  also  the 
monks  into  his  hospitable  abode.  There,  when  he  at  times  would 
familiarly  converse  with  his  guests  upon  Christian  doctrine,  certain 
hypocrites,  as  it  happened,  understood  that  be  attacked  some  of 
their  superstitions.  At  last,  his  mind  having  been  often  sounded, 
the  monks,  violating  the  law  of  hospitality,  and,  as  it  is  said, 
'passing  by  the  eating-tabte  and  the  salt,' tney  carried  his  nama 
lo  the  Bishop,  and  accused  him  of  heresy.  In  that  suit,  when,  af- 
ter long  disputation,  it  appeared  that  both  he  and  his  wife  were  in 
danger  of  their  lives,  Campbell  appealed  lo  the  King.  Although 
the  monks  were  grievously  offended  that  the  King  should  call  tn« 
cause  before  himself  still  lie  thought  it  belonged  to  his  good  faitb 
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and  humani^,  that,  lo  good  and  noble  man,  he  should  not  bi  to 
do  liifl  duty.  He  therefore  graciously  heard  the  cause  on  both 
sides;  and  when  the  husband,  from  natural  reserre,  and  not  a  little 
agitated  by  fear  of  the  monks,  answered  wi^i  modesty,  the  King 
commanded  the  wife  to  plead  the  cause.  She  then,  quoting  tlu: 
Scriptttrea,  refuted  the  cnarges  brought  against  them,  so  dlstmclly 
and  wisely,  that  the  King  not  only  acquitted  the  defendants, 
Campbell,  with  his  wife  and  the  priest ;  but  also  rising  up,  he 
caressed  the  woman,  and  extolled  her  diligence  in  Christian  doc- 
trine. Having  severely  reproved  the  monks,  he  threatened,  that 
if  ever  after  they  created  trouble  of  this  sort,  to  such  honourable 
and  innocent  persona,  he  would  punish  them  severely.  To  Camp- 
bell himself,  indeed,  he  presentea  certain  villages,  that  there  might 
remain  an  honourable  token  of  his  decision,  and  of  his  good-will 
towards  him ;  leet  there  should  be  supposed  to  lurk  in  his  (the 
King's)  mind  any  suspicion  against  Campbell  because  of  the  ac- 
cusation of  the  monks." 

This  incident  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  occurrence  in 
1494,  where  Reid  of  Barskimniing  was  the  chief  speaker.  Be- 
sides, we  know  that  John  Campbell  of  Cesnock  was  the  immedi- 
ate successor  of  George,  aheady  mentioned.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  eon  worthy  of  his  father,  and  as  the  King  here  referred  t(^ 
James  lY.,  fell  at  Flodden  in  15L3,  the  occurrence  must  have 
taken  place  at  least  thirteen  years  before  the  New  Testament  of 
Tyndale  could  have  arrived  in  Scotland,  but  most  probably  still 
earlier.  At  all  events,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  appropriate  intro- 
ductions to  the  following  history ;  nor  have  we  been  able  to  ad- 
duce an  incident  of  deeper  interest  before  any  part  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  in  print,  was  imported  into  England  itself. 

Such  an  anecdote  is  only  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  character 
of  this  monarch.  Naturally  gay  and  warm-hearted,  he  was  by 
no  means  dbpoeed  blindly  to  follow  the  priests  or  monks  of  the 
day.  On  the  contrary,  having  so  remaraably  conciliated  the  af- 
fections of  his  nobility,  had  he  not  been  cut  off  in  the  flower  of 
bis  age,  he  might  have  gone  far  to  have  rescued  the  crown  out  of 
the  dictatorial  tyranny  of  the  priesthood. 

The  king  was  also  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  progress  of  letters. 
Witness  only  "  The  Thistle  and  the  Boee,"  by  Dunbar — a  poem 
full  of  picturesque  beauty — presented  to  James,  in  1503,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage  to  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
TU.  By  the  king's  sanction  also,  and  under  his  own  eye  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  art  of  printing  itself  was  introduced  into  Scotland. 
The  first  patent  was  granted,  in  1507,  to  Walter  Chepman  and 
Andro  Myllar,  his  workman  ;  and  they  set  up  their  press  accord- 
ingly in  "  the  Southgate."  But  though  the  press  was  set  up,  tho 
idea  of  applying  that  art  to  its  noblest  end,  or  the  printing  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  in  Edinburgh,  was  not  to  be  cherished  for 
Mventy  years  to  come.  We  are  left,  therefore,  to  inquire  at  what 
lime  any  part  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  printed  in  our  native  tobgue.. 
had  fliat  reached  the  shores  of  North  Britain. 
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SECTION    I. 
BBION   OF   JAKES   THE   FIFTH 


The  first  iotroduction  of  the  New  Testament  into  England,  by 
Tyndale,  has  been  fully  described,  and  it  must  hare  been  felt  bow 
much  the  existing  state  of  tbe  country  deepened  our  interest  in 
that  ever  memorable  event ;  the  state  of  Scotland  immediately 
before,  and  at  the  same  moment,  will  complete  tbe  picture  as  to 
the  entire  Island.  For  nearly  eighty  years  longer,  it  is  true,  the 
iohabilaats  of  both  countries  regarded  each  other  with  no  amicable 
feeling.  Monarch  and  people  considered  the  interests  of  the  two 
kingdoms  to  be  perfectly  distinct,  and  for  from  being  disposed  to 
union;  tbey  viewed  each  other  with  proverbial  jealousy,  and  fought 
accordingly.  In  the  year  1526,  therefore,  more  especially  after 
Et^land  had  gained  such  influence  in  the  north,  the  idea  that  the 
monarch  of  the  inferior  state  would  ultimately  become  the  sove- 
reign of  the  whole  Island,  must  have  been  treated  with  disdain  ; 
but  that  the  change,  when  it  did  uke  place,  whatever  was  tbe 
character  of  that  King  personally,  would  be  overruled  for  iatro- 
"ducing  to  all  alike,  thai  Sacred  Volume,  which  has  been  read 
ever  smce,  is  a  result  which  would  then  have  been  regarded  with 
'equal  scorn  by  both  parties.  Yet  thus  early,  and  whatever  might 
be  the  feelings  entertained,  or  sentiraents  then  held,  on  either 
-side  of  the  Tweed,  it  seems  as  if  the  Governor  among  the  nations, 
regarding  them  as  only  one  people,  had  begun  to  act  accordingly. 
]f  it  ahaD  turn  out  that  the  highest  gift  which  He  has  ever  be- 
stowed upon  both  countries,  was  conveyed  to  them  both  at  the 
«af»e  period ;  if  the  only  effectual  cement  or  remedy,  for  all  local 
and  petty  antipathies,  was  then  first  supplied  to  both,  however 
imperceptibly,  and  hitherto  unnoticed,  certainly  the  fact  well  de- 
serves to  be  traced  out,  and  will,  it  is  presumed,  fully  reward 
attention. 

In  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Scotland  was  rising, 
both  in  wealth,  and  importance,  under  the  energetic  goveroment 
of  James  the  Fourth,  till  the  9th  of  September  1513;  whea, 
through  bis  own  impetuosity,  by  the  fetal  battle  of  Flodden-field, 
the  Afttion  was  thrown  into  a  state  which  bafiSed  all  deecriptioa. 
About  ten  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  among 
ihem,  not  only  the  king  himself,  but  the  strength  of  his  nobility. 

Sentry,  and  yeomanry,  were  gone,  within  the  short  compass  of 
iree  hours !  Thirteen  earla,  fifteen  lotds  and  chieft  of  clans,  the 
eldest  sons  of  five  peers,  the  primate  of  St.  Andrews  and  other 
ecdesiasiica,  the  French  ambassador,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
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kin^,  had  &Ilea !  Ab  for  the  geotry,  there  were  but  few  houMS 
which  did  not  inoumone  relatire ;  some  entire  families  were  swept 
away ! 

If  ever  a  couotry  demanded  sympathy  from  its  Dearest  oeigbbor, 
it  wad  then ;  but  this  was  a  feehng,  with  which  Wolaey  might 
have  truly  said,  "I  and  the  king  have  never  been  either  annoyed 
or  depressed."  On  the  contrary,  following  up  their  advaatage, 
many  long  years  of  vexatious  intrigue,  on  tbeii  part,  awaited  the 
north ;  nay,  within  only  three  years  after  the  Flowers  of  the  For- 
'  est  were  "  a'  wede  away,"  Sir  Christopher,  afterwards  Lord  Dacre, 
the  Warden  of  the  English  borders,  had  in  his  pay  not  fewer 
than  four  hundred  Scots,  outlaws,  whose  main  occupation  «»i-- 
sisted  in  exciting  such  tumults  and  jealousies  as  might  distract 
the  government  under  the  Duke  of  Albany.  That  period  which 
elapsed  from  the  year  1533  to  1528,  was  peculiarly  distracting. 
On  looking  over  the  criminal  trials  of  the  day,  aa  well  as  for  many 
future  years,  we  see  but  one  continued  series  of  slaughter  and 
theft,  treason  and  deadly  feud. 

In  England  Wolsey  was  evidently  playing  one  of  his  double 
games  with  Scotland,  as  well  as  with  the  Continent ;  a  proof  of 
nis  consummate  talents  for  worldly  business  all  round  him,  in 
every  direction  ;  but  he  was  now  also  enraged  at  the  existence  of 
Tyndale's  Testaments,  recently  detected  in  Antwerp,  and  etniiu- 
ing  every  nerve  to  get  them  burnt;  while  Tuastal,  Bishop  of 
London,  was  not  only  authenticating  the  book  for  this  end,  but 
be  and  Warham  of  Canterbury,  in  October  and  November,  were 
thundering  out  their  injunctions  against  the  Sacred  Volume  as 
"pestiferous  poison." 

With  regard  to  the  first  introduction  into  Scotland  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  in  a  printed  form,  the  historian  has  never  yet  been  able 
to  proceed  farther  than  a  shrewd  conjecture.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  translation  of  Tyndale  may  or  must  have  found  iu  way 
there ;  but  when,  how  early,  or  by  what  means,  we  have  never 
been  told.  If  it  can  now  be  proved  that  the  book  was  conveyed 
to  Scotland  as  well  as  England,  not  only  by  the  same  method,  but 
nearly  about  the  same  time,  and  certainly  within  the  compass  of 
the  same  year,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  return  with  fresh  interest 
to  the  period.  This  would  be  sufficient  to  render  the  year  1528 
equally  memorable  in  Caledonia,  as  in  Old  England. 

In  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Continent,  Scotland 
and  England  were  alti^ether  independent  of  each  other,  and  the 
trade  of  the  former  with  the  Low  Countries  was  of  equally  ancient 
standing ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that,  by  this  period, 
and  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  the  Scottish  merchanu  gen- 
erally toeiil  along  with  their  goods,  and  that  none  were  allowed 
to  do  30,  but  persons  "  able  and  of  good  fame."  So  much  the 
belter,  or  more  in  favor  of  what  was  now  to  take  place. 

The  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  remember  what  a  battle  was 
fought  in  Antwerp  respecting  the  New  Testaments  of  Tyndal^ 
when  firet  detected  there,  and  how  the  Ambassador  of  England, 
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John  Hackett,  got  himself  so  embroiled  in  the  business ;  Wolsey 
and  Tunstal  being  not  more  fierce  at  home  than  he  was  abroad. 
Hackelt's  object  was  to  "  see  justice  done"  upon  all  such  English 
books  ns  were  entitled  "The  New  Testament,"  By  "justice 
done,"  he  meant  burning  them ;  and  this  he  said  was  for  "  the 
preservation  of  the  Chnslian  faith"  Now  it  was  in  the  ver^ 
midst  of  this,  the  first  onset  in  that  lon^  war,  that  we  have  posi- 
tive information  as  to  Scotland ;  and  while  it  must  be  new  to  the 
reader,  it  happens  to  be  fully  as  distinct  as  any  we  have  read  in 
the  history  of  England,  if  not  more  ao.  Hackett  was  in  busy  cor- 
respondence both  with  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Brian  Tuke,  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  was  to  the  former  he  addressed  a  letter, 
dated  from  Mechlin,  on  Wednesday  the  20th  of  February,  1526, 
that  is,  1527 ;  from  which  the  following  ia  an  extract : — 

"  Please  your  grace  to  underaiaud  that  since  my  last  writing 
to  your  Grace,  I  have  received  none  of  youra.  I  trust  by  this  time 
that  your  Grace  has  ample  information  of  such  esecution  and 
justice  as  has  been  done  m  the  towns  of  Antwerp  and  Barrow 
(now  Bergen-op-Zoom)  upon  all  such  English  bouka  as  we  could 
find  in  these  countries,  similar  to  three  such  other  books  as  your 
Grace  sent  unto  me,  with  my  Lord  the  Bishop  of  London's  sig- 
nature. 

"  By  my  last  writing  to  Mr.  Brian  Tuke  (4  January  1527)  I 
advertised  him  how  that  there  were  divers  merchants  of  Scot- 
land that  bought  many  of  such  like  books,  and  took  them  into 
Scotland ;  a  part  to  Edinburgh,  and  most  part  to  the  town  of 
&(.  Andrews. 

"  For  the  which  cause,  when  I  waa  at  Barrow,  being  advertised 
that  the  Scottish  ships  were  in  Zealand,  for  there  the  said  books 
were  laden,  I  went  suddenly  thitherward,  thinking,  if  I  had  found 
such  stufT  there,  that  I  would  cause  to  make  as  good  Stfire  of  them, 
as  there  has  been  done  of  the  remnant  in  Brabant ;  but  fortune 
vouldnot  that  I  should  be  in  lime;  for  the  foresaid  ships  were 
departed  a  day  afore  my  coming.  So  I  rouat  take  patience  for 
all  my  labour,  with  leaving  My  Lady  Marearefa  letters,  and^ood 
instructions  with  my  Lord  of  Bever,  and  the  ....  Mr.  .  .  .  on  .  . . 
ooDceroin?  the  foresaid  business." 

Mona.  de  Bever,  who  was  Lord  of  Campvere,  and  Admiral  of 
Flanders,  had  been  in  London  only  in  March  1625,  as  Ambaaaa- 
dor  from  Lady  Margaret,  Regent  of  Flanders,  and  must  have  been 
fiitly  aware  of  Wolsey'a  imperious  temper,  as  he  had  then  insulted 
himself;  but  it  is  not  a  httle  remarkable,  that,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, confidence  in  the  court  of  England  was  failing,  if  not  gone ; 
the  double  dealing  of  the  Cardinal  on  the  Continent  had  been  de- 
tected, and  for  some  time  to  come,  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  any 
request  from  that  quarter.  The  Lord  of  Campvere  was  not  so 
likely  therefore  to  quarrel  with  the  Scotish  traders  at  their  own 
staple  port ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  of  Wolsey  having 
conveyed  the  intelligence  he  had  received  to  Scotland,  a  circum- 
stance the  more  remarkable  since  he  was  so  annoyed  with  the 
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mbiact    He  had,  it  is  traa,  far  higher  game  in  proifMftt.    Tha 

•ack  of.  Rome  itself  fint,  aod  then  hia  own  splendid  eotbaasf  lo 
Fraace  engrossed  hiin ;  but,  besides,  when  these  lastahipa  arrived, 
Beaton  lay  under  his  frown,  and  in  concealment !  Hackett,  how- 
ever, certainly  refers  to  importations  as  already  past ;  aod  ss  aou 
business  was  done  in  tuntmer  than  in  autumn,  the  probability  is, 
that  even  tbeee  were  not  the  first  Teatamenta.  At  all  events,  here 
the  channel  of  conveyance  was  opened.  Besides  Leith  and  8t. 
Andrews,  there  were  the  ports  of  Dundee,  Montrose,  and  Aberdeen, 
who  all  traded  with  Zealand ;  and  as  ia  Scotland  there  were  no 
official  steps  taken  against  the  New  T^tament  by  mmu,  for  at 
least  five  years  after  this,  the  book  must  bare  arrived,  again  ud 
again,  at  all  these  ports.  This  is  easily  understood,  after  the  eceoe 
we  have  witaessed  in  England,  in  the  face  of  far  greater,  and  matt 
vigilant  opposition. 

Petty  or  narrow-minded  rivalry  has  too  often  been  evinced  be- 
tween England  aod  Scotland,  as  to  priority  in  smaller  matters; 
but  there  was  to  be  no  room  left  for  boasting  in  regard  to  the 
ffreaiest  of  ail.  That  such  coincidence  should  never  have  beat 
observed  before,  may  indeed  seem  strange ;  but  once  pointed  out, 
it  certainly  was  not  intended  to  be  simply  noticed,  and  bo  forgot- 
ten. Let  it  rather  be  improved,  even  at  this  late  hour,  to  die 
praise  of  Him,  who  thus,  m  spite  of  every  species  of  hostiUty,  so 
signally  conveyed  his  own  word  to  the  very  camps  of  the  eoen^ 
— lo  the  north  as  well  as  the  south,  about  the  same  period-4a 
Edinburgh,  as  well  as  London — to  the  mouth  of  the  Eden  at  St 
Andrew's,  and  no  doubt  other  places,  as  well  as  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  or  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  t  In  this  point  of  view, 
the  year  1526  becomes  by  far  the  most  remarkable  m  the  anoali 
of  our  common  country.  The  New  Testament,  thus  conveyed  to 
both  countries,  was  dreaded  and  deprecated  by  both  alike,  and  as 
an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  More  than  ten  years  passad 
away  in  England,  before  their  greatest  national  blessing  was  «•- 
cepted  or  allowed  by  the  sovereign ;  it  was  seventeeo  years  before 
a  similar  allowance  occurred  m  Scotland.  Where  then,  evit 
since,  has  there  been  any  ground  for  boasting?  It  is  excluded; 
and  that  by  the  simple  and  authentic  history  ofthe  Sacred  TohuM 
itMl£ 
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SECTION    IL 

AMtn  15S7-^S— oonsTBBirA'nM  or  tbb  authorittu  ik  acan^RD— ths  iiw 
TUTAitsHT  soon  roLLOwvi  BT  ORB  tnaa  toici,  that  of  fatsick  ramil* 

ton HIB   MAKTVBDOM AI.BXAIIBBB   SKTON,  TMI  MBIT   WlTMMa.  FSBaiOtmD 

— «B  ESCAPES  TO  UGLAKD— TBK  HBW  IBSTAMUT  (KWH  OB  N  BE  IMFOBTBD. 

Once  more  the  analogy  lietTeen  England  and  Scotland  is  pm- 
seated  to  our  view.  Aa  early  as  1620,  some  alarm  had  been  felt 
in  England  respecting  what  was  called  Lutheianism,  the  phrase 
of  the  day  for  any  approach  to  Scriptural  truth,  even  though  the 
party  mofeated  might  never  have  heard  of  Luther's  name,  or,  at 
least,  read  a  page  of  his  writings.  So  Scotland  was  soon  seized 
with  similar  alarm,  and  by  the  17th  of  July  1625,  an  act  of  par- 
Uament  bad  passed,  enacting,  that  "  no  manner  of  persons,  stran- 
gers, that  happen  to  arrive  with  their  ships,  within  any  part  of 
this  realm,  bring  vrith  them  any  books  or  works  of  the  said  Luther, 
his  disciples  oi  servants,"  on  paia  of  imprisonment,  besides  the 
forfeiture  of  their  ships  and  goods.  Now,  whether  what  was  taking 
place  last  year  as  to  books  imported  was  known,  we  have  no  pou- 
tive  evidence ;  but  at  all  events,  by  the  autumn  of  this  year  tnere 
was  fresh  alarm,  and  that  not  owing  to  strangers.  In  the  month 
of  August  1537,  the  Earl  of  Angus  having  got  himself  appointed 
to  be  Chancellor,  with  Dunbar,  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  uncle 
of  Dunbar  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  to  assist  him ;  Angus  and 
the  Lords  of  Council  added  the  following  clause  to  the  act  of 
1525 : — "  And  all  other,  the  king's  lieges,  assistaries  to  such  opin- 
ions, be  punished  in  seemable  wise,  and  the  effect  of  the  said  act 
to  strike  upon  them."  Thus,  between  July  1526  and  September 
1527,  as  it  was  determined  to  extend  those  penalties  to  natives  of 
Scotland,  we  have  sufficient  proof  that  importations  by  them  had  been 
going  on ;  but  while  there  were,  very  probably,  some  other  publi- 
cations, it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  the  otdy  books  which 
can  now  be  traced,  or  distinctly  specified,  should  be  those  of  the 
New  Testament  itself  of  Tyndale's  version.  Never,  then,  let  it  be 
overlooked,  that  if  the  provisions  of  this  act  were  followed  out, 
there  existed  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  when,  if  a 
vessel  arrived  at  Leith  or  St.  Andrew's,  at  Dundee,  Montrose,  or 
Aberdeen,  with  copies  of  the  New  Testament  on  board,  the  shq) 
and  cargo  were  liable  to  confiscation,  and  the  captain  to  imprtsmi- 
ment !  A  battle  was  now  to  be  fought  and  woo,  in  the  north  u 
well  as  in  the  south  of  Britain. 

But  again,  as  in  England,  serious  and  long-coatinuad  peraeco* 
tioD  did  not  commence  till  after  the  Scriptures  had  arrived ;  m  it 
was  in  Scotland.  Copies  had  soon  foani  their  way,  and  not  is 
vain,  to  the  canons  of  Cardinal  College,  Oxford ;  but  so  they  had 
to  Uie  canons  of  St.  Andrews,  as  well  as  other  parties.  The  ex- 
plosion  at  Oxford  occurred  in  February  1626,  and  by  February 
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1528,  at  the  very  moment  when  Tunstal  and  his  vicar-general 
were  sitting  in  severe  judgment  on  the  book  in  London,  the  New 
T^tameni  will  now  be  very  pointedly  referred  to,  and  condemned, 
within  the  walla  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  in  Scotland. 

The  occasion  of  this,  the  flret  etorm,  is  well  known.  It  followed 
the  arrival  from  abroad,  about  the  autumn  of  1527,  and  the  subse- 
quent exertions  of  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  interesting  of  all 
ctiaracters  in  early  Scottish  history — Patrick  Hamilton.  Of  the 
noble  army  of  Martyrs  on  British  ground,  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  he  was  to  be  the  youthful  and  heroic  leader.  He  was  the 
son  of  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1504 ;  in- 
tended for  an  ecclesiastic,  be  had  the  Abbacy  of  Pearn  conferred 
upon  him  in  his  youth.  Educated  under  John  Major  and  others 
at  St.  Andrews,  as  soon  as  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  pure 
word  of  God,  he  could  not  conceal  his  sentiments,  and  conse- 
quently was  involved  in  trouble.  He  then  went  abroad,  where  he 
IB  said  to  have  remained  two  years.  Three  individuals  went  with 
him,  one  of  whom,  as  a  servant,  abode  by  him  to  the  moment  of 
death,  having  aceompanied  him  to  the  stake.  As  there  is  8U0- 
cient  evidence  that  Hamilton  returned  direct  from  Marburg  in 
Hesse,  and  the  University  at  that  place  was  not  founded  till  1526, 
this  fixes  his  departure  to  the  year  1525  at  the  latest,  not  1526,  as 
frequently  stated.  The  parliamentary  act  of  1525,  already  men- 
tioned, may  have  been  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  first 
disclosure  of  his  views;  and,  indeed,  when  his  sentiments,  as  left 
by  himself,  in  his  Latin  treatise,  are  considered,  two  years  may  well 
be  allowed  for  bis  attaining  to  stich  maturity  of  mind.  Hamilton's 
name,  like  that  of  almost  all  who  went  to  the  Continent  about 
that  period,  has  been  associated  with  those  of  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon.  He  must  have  been  eager  to  see  these  men,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  of  hia  having  known  them  both  ;  but  the  evi- 
dence of  his  intimacy  with  Francis  Lambert,  John  Fryth,  and,  of 
course,  with  Tyndale,  rest*  on  firmer  ground.  From  Marburg, 
where  Tyndale  and  Prylh  appear  to  have  been,  he  last  came,  and 
embarked  in  Holland  for  Scotland,  thus  following  the  very  track 
by  which  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  had  preceded  him  into 
his  own  country.  His  mind  was  full  of  ardor,  and  though  Lam- 
bert had  affectionately  and  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  rushing 
into  such  certain  danger,  if  Fryth  once  told  him  what  had  just 
happened  in  England,  one  can  easily  conceive  of  this  only  adding 
oil  to  a  flame  already  kindled. 

Hamilton,  on  his  arrival,  had  proceeded  first  to  his  brother's 
house  in  Linlithgowshire,  Sir  James  having  succeeded  his  father 
as  Sheriff  of  that  county ;  and  here,  as  the  sequel  proved,  he  had 
preached,  and  conversed  not  in  vain,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

The  youth  of  Hamilton,  and  his  rank,  his  fine  talents  and  his 
views  of  divine  truth,  had  all  combined  in  producing  an  immediate 
impression ;  while  the  power  of  his  family,  of  which  the  Earl  of 
Arran  was  the  chief,  and  who  had  so  resented  the  death  of  Patrick*! 
fitther,  must  have  rendered  any  open  hostility  more  difficult. 
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Invited  to  St.  Andrews  by  a  special  message  from  the  Primate, 
who,  with  Boleraa  promises  of  safety,  said,  lie  only  wished  to  con- 
rerse  with  him,  Hamilton  went  without  hesitation.  Beaton  re- 
ceived him  with  a  hypocritical  show  of  kindness,  assigned  him  a 
lodging  in  the  city,  and  so  left  him  to  be  fully  ensnared  by  a 
Dominican  friar,  Alexander  Campbell,  with  whom  be  had  come 
in  contact  before  his  departure  for  the  CoutinenL  Only  a  very 
short  lime  was  required  to  draw  from  the  ardent  and  zealous 
youth  ample  ground  for  accusation  to  the  Archbishop ;  more 
especially  as  Campbell,  who  was  the  Prior  of  his  order,  nad  pre- 
tended toadmlt  the  force  of  all  that  Hamilton  advanced.  In  fact, 
he  had  been  only  a  few  days  in  St.  Andrews,  when,  under  night, 
he  was  apprehended  in  bed  and  carried  to  the  Castle ;  and  the 
very  next  day  he  was  before  Beaton,  with  thirteen  different  arti- 
cles laid  to  his  charge,  by  the  man  who  seems  to  have  long 
thirsted  for  his  blood.  Though  drawn  into  some  general  conver- 
sation at  this  moment,  the  youthful  martyr,  with  the  finest  dis- 
crimination, separating  the  truths  from  the  errors,  had  evidently 
resolved  to  die  for  the  confession  of  the  former,  rather  than  the 
denial  of  the  latter,  and  therefore  he  abode  by  the  seven  points 
already  mentioned.  So  Fox  informs  us  that  "  learned  men  who 
communed  and  reasoned  with  him  do  testify,  that  these  were  the 
very  articles  for  which  he  suffered."  Meanwhile  with  a  hypo- 
critical show  of  moderation,  Beaton  remitted  the  articles  entire  to 
the  judgment  of  fourteen  theologians,  such  as  they  were,  not  for- 
getting, however,  to  include  among  the  number  his  base  perse- 
cutor, Campbell.  Within  only  a  day  or  two  more,  these  men 
returned  their  censure,  condemning  the  whole  articles  as  heretical, 
before  a  solemn  meeting  in  the  Cathedral.  This  happend  on 
Saturday  the  28th  of  February  1523 ;  and  now,  on  the  same  day, 
the  prisoner,  after  all  that  had  been  promised  by  Beaton,  was  to 
be  tried,  condemned,  and  reduced  to  ashes,  before  the  sun  went 
down  t  They  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Pharisees  of  old,  for 
the  next  day  was  the  Sabbath  ! 

The  trial,  such  as  it  was,  formed  but  a  veiy  summary  proceed- 
ing ;  but  we  must  not  omit  part  of  the  brief  dialt^ue  between  the 
Martyr  and  Campbell  his  accuser,  in  presence  of  his  judges.  The 
articles  being  read  over  by  his  delermmed  prosecutor,  with  this  he 
commenced : — 

Campbell. — "  Heretic,  thou  sayest  it  is  lawful  to  any  man  to 
read  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  special  the  New  Testament  7" 
Hamilton. — "  I  said  not  so  (to  you)  to  my  knowledge ;  but  I  said, 
and  say  it  now,  it  is  lawful  to  all  men  that  have  a  soul,  to  read 
the  Word  of  God,  that  they  may  understand  the  same,  and  spe- 
cially the  latter  will  and  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  they 


tton  by  Christ  Jesus.     Campbell. — "  Now,  heretic,  I  see  that  thou 
affirmest  the  words  of  thy  accuaalion."     Hamilton. — "I  affirm 


may  acknowledge  their  sins  and  repent  of  the  same,  whereby  they 

may  amend  their  lives  by  faith  ana  repentance,  and  attain  salva- 

"'    '     '  "'        "        '     '  lee  that  thou 
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DOthing  but  the  wordi  which  I  have  spoken  io  {tfesetice  of  thw 
auditory," 

The  auditory  to  vhom  be  addressed  these,  and  other  like  words 
ail  condemned  him  to  be  guilty  of  death ;  and,  delivering  him  orei 
to  tile  secular  power,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  he  wai- 
led forth  to  a  stake  placed,  in  terrorem,  before  the  gate  of  St. 
Salvator's  College.  Oa  the  scaffold,  turning  affectionately  to  the 
faithful  servant,  who  had  long  attended  him,  and  slept  in  the  same 
apartment,  having  divested  himself  of  his  gown,  his  coat,  and  his 
bonnet — "  These,  said  he,  "  will  not  profit  in  the  fire ;  they  will 
profit  thee.  After  this  thou  canst  receive  no  commodity  from  me 
except  the  example  of  my  death,  which,  I  pray  thee,  bear  in  mind. 
For,  although  it  be  bitter  to  the  fiesh,  yet  is  it  the  entrance  into 
eternal  life,  which  none  shall  possess  that  deny  Christ  before  thia 
wicked  generation."  When  Mund  to  the  stake,  far  from  exhibits 
ing  any  fear,  he  fixed  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  commending  bis 
eoul  unto  God.  The  executioner  setting  fire  to  the  pile,  it  would 
not  burn,  but  merely  scorched  the  left  side  of  their  victim  I  la 
thb  excruciating  slate,  obliged  to  send  some  distance  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's Castle  lor  gunpowder,  as  well  as  elsewhere  for  more  com- 
bustible materials ;  an  immense  crowd  having  assembled,  some  of 
whom  loudly  denounced  the  persecutors,  while  others  implored 
the  martyr  to  recant  and  save  his  life,  be  thus  addressed  them : — 

"As  for  my  confession,  I  will  not  deny  it  for  fear  of  your  fire, 
for  my  confession  and  belief  is  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore  I 
will  not  deny  it.  I  will  rather  that  my  body  be  burnt  in  this  fire 
for  confession  of  mv  &ith  in  Christ,  than  that  my  soul  should  suf- 
fer in  the  unquenchable  fire  of  hell,  for  denying  of  my  faith.  But 
as  for  the  sentence  and  judgment  pronounced  against  me  ikta  day, 
by  the  bishops  and  doctors,  I  here,  in  the  presence  of  you  all,  ap- 
peal against  the  said  sentences  and  judgment  given  against  me, 
and  betake  myself  to  the  mercy  of  God."  Then  turning  to  Camp- 
bell, who  had  acted  in  the  three-fold  character  of  traitor,  judge, 
and  executioner,  as  he  even  now  satanically  assailed  his  vicUm, 
and  Reviled  him  as  an  heretic,  Hamilton  closed  by  adding, "  Wicked 
moD  !  thou  knowest  the  contrary ;  to  me  thou  hast  confessed.  I 
appeal  thee  before  the  tribunal  seat  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Amidst  the  noise  and  fur^  of  the  flames  now  kindled,  and  the 
tumult  of  the  multitude,  his  last  words  were  distinctly  heard — 
"How  long,  O  Lord,  shall  darkness  cover  this  realm  !  How  ioog 
wilt  thou  suffer  this  tyranny  of  men !  Ijord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit  1" 

Thus  gloriously  felL  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  native  of  Scot- 
land as  an  unspotted  martyr  for  the  truth,  for  the  Word  of  God 
ilaelf,  as  well  as  our  right  to  read  it. 

The  powerful  consequences  resulting  from  this  martyrdom,  can 
never  now  be  fully  traced ;  but  if  we  follow  them  out  as  far  as 
Uiey-  may  be,  it  will  be  evident,  that,  hitherto,  the  event  has  beea 
greatly  underrated.  The  New  Testament  Scriptures  had  arrived 
m  Scotland,  and  they  had  been  reading  in  secret  for  at  least  a 
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year  and  a  quarter.  These  were  Ood's  own  providential  gift,  at 
a  period  when  the  country  was  full  of  strife  and  feud,  ferocity  and 
murder.  This  it  was  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  coniTttenee- 
ment  of  decided  blessing  from  God  ;  and  now  caine  the  bold  and 
loud  summons  from  the  believer's  lips,  to  rouse  the  dead  in  ain, 
and  embolden  them  to  read,  believe,  and  live.  A  space  equal  to 
nearly  three  generations  had  passed  away  since  anyuiing  so  truly 
horrible  had  occurred  in  Caledonia,  however  stern  and  wild.  Be- 
sides,  in  1432,  it  was  a  foreigner  who  had  suffered ;  but  here  was 
a  native,  of  the  moat  amiabfe  character,  and  high  birth.  The  re- 
port of  the  martyrdom  speedily  ran  through  the  kingdom,  promot- 
ing a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  case,  as  well  as  the  cause  itsell 
For  as  truly  as  Antipaa,  the  faithful  martyr  of  old,  so  God'a  most 
feithful  aervaat  had  now  been  "  alain  among  them  where  Satan 
dwelt,  even  where  his  seat  was ;"  and  yet  no  place  wae  so  deeply 
affected  aa  tl}^  spot  where  the  deed  was  done.        , 

Of  the  extent  of  the  sensation  now  produced,  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  with  accuracy,  but  of  its  depth  there  can  be  but  one  opinion, 
since  it  actually  so  far  changed  the  character  of  this  metropolitan 
city,  the  Rome  of  Scotland.  From  being  the  stronghold  of  the 
Fnnce  of  Darkness,  it  became  the  seat  of  deep  inquiry  and  indom- 
itable discussion,  among  not  a  few  of  the  students  in  the  different 
colleges,  the  canons  of  the  Cathedral,  and  even  the  Friars.  The 
BufleriDgs  endured  will  furnish  the  evidence  of  this. 

Another  human  voice  was  now  demanded ;  but  where  ahall  one 
be  found  1  Campbell,  the  prior  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  or  Uie 
Black  Friars,  had  betrayed  this  heroic  young  man,  and  whoao  prq)er 
to  speak  next,  aa  a  brother  of  the  same  fraternity  ?  The  Friar  who 
had  been  appointed  to  preach  throughout  Lent,  in  the  Cathedral 
itself^  it  might  seem  far  too  much  to  expect,  but  in  truth  it  was  no 
other !  He  was  the  first  to  sound  again  the  trumpet  of  truth,  and 
Uiat  almost  immediately  after  the  Martyr  had  gone  to  receive  his 
crown.  Opening  hia  lips,  they  found  he  waa  no  other  than  what 
they  denominatM  a  heretic!  Standing  on  the  very  apot  where 
the  murderers  had  sat  in  judgment,  this,  aa  the  prophet  once  ex- 
pressed it,  was  as  if  "  the  stone  had  cried  out  of  the  wall,  and  the 
beam  out  of  the  timber  had  answered  it."  Nor  was  the  preacher 
himself,  fix>m  hia  official  character,  less  remarkable.  The  Aich- 
biahop,  as  well  as  all  under  his  authority,  were  afraid  to  touch 
him,  ne  being  actually  the  Father  Confessor  of  the  King  himself 
— that  King  whom  Beaton  had  not  consulted,  and  who  had  there- 
fore not  consented  to  the  counsel  or  deed  of  these  bloody  men. 
This  wae  Friar  Alexander  Seton,  brother  of  Ninian  SetoO,  or 
Seytoun  of  Touch. 

In  discharging  his  duty,  and  following  the  example  of  his 
deeply-lamented  predecessor,  Seton  now  saw  that  in  tbe  truth  it- 
self toere  was  enough  to  convict  all  its  enemies,  and  produce  dis- 
may ;  and  that  no  wise  man  will  ever  commence  his  labors  by 
merely  attacking  superstition,  or  pulling  at  prejudices,  Eis  he  would 
at  a  cart-rope ;  aa  egregious  mistake,  into  vhich  many  hare  aJnce 
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fallen.  Taking  for  his  subject  the  law  of  God  itself  Seton  insisted 
much  on  the  following  points — 

"  That  the  Law  of  God  is  the  only  rule  of  righteousness ;  that 
if  God's  Law  be  not  violated,  no  sin  is  committed ;  that  it  is  not 
in  man's  power  to  satisfy  for  sin ;  that  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  nc 
otherwise  obtained  than'  by  unfeigned  repentance  and  true  &ith, 
apprehending  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Of  purgatoiT, 
pilgrimage,  prayer  to  saints,  of  merits  and  miracles,  the  usual  sub- 
jects of  the  friars'  sermons,  not  a  word  he  spake." 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  should  have  been  permitted  to  repeat 
his  sentiments ;  but  having  been  appointed  to  preach  during  Lent, 
this,  together  with  his  official  character,  may  have  been  his  safe- 
guard, until  he  had  given  his  auditory  line  upon  tine,  and  proof 
after  proof.  About  the  end  of  that  season,  however,  having  occa- 
sion to  go  northward  to  Dundee,  he  was  there  informed  that  a 
friar  of  his  own  order  had  been  set  up  to  refute  his  doctrine.  He 
then  returned  to'St.  Andrews,  and  the  King's  ConfessAr,  not  to  be 
resisted,  coDflrmed  his  former  positions,  adding,  from  Scripture,  the 
qualifications  required  for  a  good  and  faithful  bishop. 

From  what  had  happened  in  February,  and  observing  the  con- 
fidence or  respect  of  the  monarch  to  be  on  the  decline,  Seton  well 
knew  what  must  ultimately  await  him,  and  seeing  no  safety  on 
the  spot,  he  fled  to  Berwick.  From  thence,  however,  he  wrote  to 
his  royal  master  a  faithful  letter,  warning  him  of  the  men  uniei 
whose  infiuence  he  had  now  fallen. 

At  Berwick  he  wailed  for  some  reply,  but  waited  in  vain.  Bo- 
fore  this  time  Angus  had  been  banished,  and  his  estates  forfeited ; 
Dimbar,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  had  been  appointed  Chancellor 
in  August,  as  his  successor,  and  Beaton,  though  not  yet  in  power, 
had  been  recalled  to  the  Council  by  the  end  of  November.  Seton, 
therefore,  retired  into  England,  where  be  became  chaplain  to 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  SuSblk.  As  if  to  show  how  equally 
balanced  the  two  countries,  England  and  Scotland,  were,  with  re- 
gard to  their  progress  in  Divine  Truth ;  about  thirteen  years  after, 
or  in  1541,  Seton  was  caUed  before  Stephen  Gardiner,  and  ex- 
amined, but  denied  not  any  point  which  ne  had  formerly  taught. 
He  even  continued  to  preach  the  truths  with  which  he  had  been 
charged,  and  died,  it  has  been  said,  next  year,  or  1542. 

In  the  meanwhile,  or  before  the  close  of  1538,  it  is  pleasing  to 
find  any  information  whatever,  bearing  on  the  Scriptures,  and  tneir 
continued  importation.  The  friars  now  were  more  busy  every- 
where than  tney  had  ever  been,  since  friars  were  in  fashion. 
Earnestly  charged,  by  Wolsey,  with  dispatches  to  Counsellor  Her- 
man Rinckc  of  Cologne ;  their  united  efibrts  were  to  be  employed 
in  the  apprehension  of  Tyndale  himself,  and  of  William  Roy& 
once  his  amanuensis ;  or,  at  all  events,  their  books.  With  r^ani 
to  the  men  they  entirely  failed,  but  a  number  of  what  Rincke 
calls  "  their  books,"  he  had  found  out  and  secured.  These  must 
have  included  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  Rove's 
ceiebiaUd  Satire  on  the  Cardinal,  a  personal  affair,  which  the lat- 
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tor  ao  deepljr  reventod.  One  short  pasBaffe  ia  Rhicke'i  reply  to 
Wokey,  dated  the4thof  October  1628,  andeent  by  West,  deaerrw 
to  be  repeated  here — 

"  But  theee  books,  unless  I  had  found  them  out  and  interpoeed, 
muRt  have  been  pressed  leather  with  parchment,  and  concealed ; 
and  enclosed  in  packages,  artfully  covered  over  with  dax,  they 
would  in  time,  without  any  suspicion,  have  been  traasmitted  by 
sea,  into  Scotland  and  Eiigland,  as  to  the  same  place  ;  and  would 
have  been  sold  as  merely  clean  paper ;  but  as  ytt,  few  or  none  of 
thoee,  carried  away  and  sold,  have  been  found." 

Here  then  we  have  distinct  mention  of  a  continued  traffic  gomg 
on,  and  of  one  of  the  asserted  methods  of  transit,  for  there  must 
have  been  various ;  nor  ia  it  less  worthy  of  repetition,  that  the 
Jev>»  are  to  be  supposed  as  having  had  some  concern  in  these  iin- 
poTtatioQS,  whether "  to  Scotland  or  England,  as  to  the  tame  place." 


SECTION  IIL 

raoK  1&39  TO  IS34 — AUj-^trKXTun  FEaios,  mrHEan)  usiotiubd — alszab- 

DKK   ALBS CatnSLLT   FKBSBCUTSD  BT  nBPBVSH,  THB    PBIOB   OF    ST.    AHDBIWB 

iT   LAST  BSCAPBS   BT   SB*,  rSOM   KDVDBB,  POtST  TO  TBAHCB,   AKD   TOn  TO 

SBRMAITT HB    WBITBS   TO   JAIOB    V.;    OB    THB  COMMEHCEMUrr   01    THB   mST 

BMUIUUt   COHTKOVBRST  HI    BBITAIH    BBSPBCTHIfi  THB    ■CBHTUBEB  FBISTBD  OI 

THB   VnLOAK    TOHOVB THB  ABUSIVE  FUBLICATIOH  OF  C0CHI.XU8  FBOFBaSSIlLT 

DC  BEFLT ABBWBB   OF  ALBS  TO  THE  CALUMRIBS  OF  CDCKI.SUS ALBS  PLBAD% 

MOST   BAXHESTLX,   FOR   THB    BBW  TBSTAMEHT  TO  BE    BEAD C0CHI.SO3,  <)Um 

BHRAAE]>,  AKPftUSES  JAMBS   v.— FEBSBCDTIOIIS  ABD  MABTTBIKHn. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  very  memorable  period  in  the  histon^ 
of  Scotland.  It  involves  a  space  of  five  years,  from  the  year  15S0 
to  1534  inclusive,  and  yet  it  nas  been  treated  by  all  our  historians 
as  a  sort  of  chasm,  or  calm  in  the  annals  of  persecution.  No  au- 
thor has  informed  us  that  there  was,  at  such  a  time,  one  fragment 
of  distinct  information  in  existence,  respecting  the  Sacred  Tolnme : 
its  importation  into  the  country ;  its  being  bought,  or  sold,  and 
read  by  the  people;  or  that  such  reading  was  being  so  bitterly <^ 
posed.  This  is  the  more  surprising,  smce,  upon  this  subject,  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  penods  in  the  early  history  of  the 
entire  Island.  Commencing  seven  years  before  Henry  the  Eighth 
had  decidedly  broken  off  from  Rome,  and  while  both  the  South 
and  North  were  still  under  the  dominant  power  of  "the  old  learn- 
ing;"  yet  was  it  the  season  of  the  Jirst  regular  controversy  in 
Britain,  though  carried  on  with  Scouand,  respecting  the  Sacred 
Tolume  in  our  native  language ;  as  well  as  the  undoubted  right 
of  every  one,  "  both  low  and  high,  rich  and  poor  together,"  to  read 
the  Scriptures  for  themselves. 

Albzandek  Alu,  much  better  known  on  the  Continent  thaa 
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at  home,  and  there  by  the  name  of  AUsius,  waa  bom  in  Edioburgli 
on  the  :^  of  April  1500.  His  father  waa  an  honeet  and  aubttaa- 
tial  burge?s  of  that  city,  and  under  his  own  roof  the  education  of 
his  Boa  was  so  far  perfected,  as  to  fit  him  for  entering  the  Uruver- 
aity  of  St.  Andrews.  As  for  his  boyhood,  the  only  p&rlicuhtr 
known  is  one  related  by  himself,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  future 
pubhcations  on  the  Continent,  his  Exposition  of  Timothy : — 

"  Diverting  himself,  with  other  chddren,  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
where  there  was  a  high  rock,  as  they  were  rolling  themselves  to- 
wards the  precipice,  he  had  advanced  to  the  very  brink,  when  he 
felt  himself  snatched  up,  and  carried  to  a  place  of  safety,  without 
knowing  how,  or  by  whom.  Some  ascribed  this,"  says  be,  "  to 
several  portions  of  Scripture,  especiaUy  from  John,  hung  about  my 
neck,  which  was  then  a  common  custom  of  parents  with  childrea." 
In  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  it  is  a  practice  atUl,  to  operate  as  a 
charm.  AJes  had  ascribed  his  deliverance  to  the  faith  or  prayers 
of  his  parents ;  but  many  years  after,  the  recollection  stilt  chilled 
his  blood. 

Having  gone  to  St.  Andrews,  finished  his  education,  and  taken 

§  nest's  orders,  he  became  one  of  the  canons  of  the  priory  or  cathe- 
ral  church  in  that  city,  then  the  largest  in  Scotland,  as  contain- 
ing from  fifteen  to  twentv  thousand  inhabitants.  We  hear  nothing 
more  of  him,  however,  liU  he  had  reached  the  twenty-ei^ht  year  of 
his  age.  Then,  as  a  proof  that  the  alarm  of  the  bishop  and 
monks  in  1625  and  1627,  respecting  the  introduction  of  "  toe  new 
learning"  into  Scotland,  was  not  witnout  grounds,  it  turned  out  that 
the  canons  and  students  were,  through  the  medium  of  certain 
books,  studying  the  grand  controversy  of  the  times.  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  object  of  other  young  men,  that  of  Ales  was, 
that  he  might  be  qualified  to  oppose  all  innovation.  When  Pat- 
rick Hamilton,  therefore,  four  years  younger  than  himself,  was 
"  drawn  unto  death"  at  Sl  Andrews,  and  now  "  ready  to  be  slain," 
for  from  disposed  to  "  deliver"  him,  and  confident  in  his  own  scho- 
lastic powers,  Ales  actually  undertook  to  reclaim  the  suspected 
heretic  For  this  purpose  he  held  several  conferences  with  his 
more  enlightened  junior,  little  dreaming  that  the  attempt  waa 
about  to  change  the  current  of  his  whole  life.  But  staggered  by 
the  reasoning  of  that  young  gentleman ;  then  hearing  hta  noble 
testimony,  in  a  full  house,  or  within  the  very  walls  where  Ales 
himself  was  accustomed  to  engage  in  services  which  the  Martyr 
had  BO  exposed ;  and  finally,  beholding  the  heroic  constancy  with 
which  he  maintained  bis  integrity  in  the  flames,  amidst  the  rage, 
and  more  than  savage  cruelty  of  his  enemies,  the  scene  as  well  as 
the  sentiments  were  never  to  be  forgotten.  In  short,  the  heart  of 
Ales  was  pierced  by  convictions,  which  ended  in  his  convenioo 
to  the  faith  he  had  labored  in  vain  to  destroy.  St.  Andrew's 
was  not  now  to  sleep  in  quiet,  afler  the  smoke  of  Patrick's  funeral 

§ile  had  been  blown  upon  the  spectators,  and  scwched  the  Bene- 
ictine  friar,  his  persecutor.  Seton  was  the  first  victim  boob  aflLer, 
bvt  Mveiei  trials  await«d  Ales,  the  very  next  year.    Suffice  it  to 
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My  h«r«,  that,  after  enduring  great  trials,  Ales  bad  escaped  fnun 
the  port  of  Dundee  through  the  kindoeas  of  friends,  both  on 
shore  and  on  board  the  vessel,  then  ready  to  sail,  about  the  close 
of  1631.  Having  landed  on  the  Continent,  whither  he  first  went^ 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  certainly  not  to  Wittenberg.  By  the 
loom  manner  in  which  he  bos  occasionally  been  referred  to,  he  is 
of  course  sent  immediately  to  Luther ;  but  if  Luther  had  indoc 
trinated  or  only  conversed  with,  all  those  Englishmen  and  Scots- 
nnn  who  have  been  consirned,  by  historians,  to  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance, he  must  have  had  nothing  else  to  do,  from  morning 
to  night.  On  the  contrary,  and  as  late  as  the  year  1534,  Ales 
himself  informs  us,  that  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  that  be  had  ttot,  even  then,  known  Lutksr  at  edl.  He 
Bad  traversed,  however,  the  coast  of  France,  and  proceeded  into 
some  part  of  Germany ;  where,  as  he  understood  oaly  Latin,  bo 
had  assiduously  applied  to  the  Greek  language.  By  we  year  re- 
ferred to,  he  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  quoting  it. 

Afler  the  escape  of  Ales,  an  ediot  or  order  of  the  bishopa  had 
been  promulgated,  prohiHlinff  the  New  Testament  in  English 
from  being  read  or  sold.  To  whatever  extent  this  had  gone, 
the  alarm  of  the  enemy  is  one  decided  proof  of  progress  made. 

Ales  had  been  deeply  indebted  to  King  James  the  Fiflh  for  his 
very  kind  interposition  in  his  favor.  Relying  therefore,  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  King,  no  sooner  had  he  heard  of  the  doings  of  Beaton 
and  his  fellows,  than  he  resdved  to  address  his  Highness.  In  his 
letter,  he  speaks  of  the  King's  interposition  to  deliver  him  from  the 
dreadful  dungeon,  and  then  eays : 

Trusting,  therefore,  to  your  lenity  and  kindness,  which  was 
shown  to  me  in  my  distress,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  write  to  you : 
not  concerning  my  own  personal  injury,  of  which,  however,  1  shall 
treat  at  another  time ;  but  that  according  to  the  duty  which  I  owe 
to  your  Highness  and  the  country,  I  may  warn  you  against  a  cer- 
tain nefarious  and  impious  edict,  which,  without  your  authority, 
Uie  bishops  have  published  in  your  kingdom,  videlicet — ^  That  no 
one  should  read  in  kia  native  language,  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.' 

"  Although  I  saw  in  that  afTair  bow  great  was  the  fury  of  the 
priests  agamst  all  who  occasionallv  signified  that  they  wished 
the  churches  should  be  more  purely  instructed  as  lo  necessary 
matters ;  yet  this  is  evidently  a  new  and  unheard-of  example, 
among  those  who  style  themselves  Christians,  to  forbid,  by  an 
edict,  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  books.  And  I  know  that  this  de- 
vice was  managed  without  your  counsel  or  authority,  by  the  chief 
priests,  or  rather  by  the  Monks,  for  they  are,  Id  truth,  the  contri- 
vers of  this  business.  I  thought  it  therefore  my  duty  to  write  to 
you,  that  you  may  interpose  your  authority,  atld  consult  both  the 
glorv  of  God,  and  also  the  reputation  of  your  kingdom.  For  what 
nnd  of  [Hvcedent  is  it,  that  men  should  be  debarred  from  the 
onclea  of  Christ?  What  else  could  the  Turks,  or  other  nations 
hostile  to  the  Christian  name  do,  than  to  take  care  that  the  peo(^ 
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touch  not  the  Sacred  books — that  they  ihoald  not  know  the  beoo- 
fitB  of  Chriat,  and  his  most  holy  precepts,  lest  any  one  should  fonn 
a  firm  and  diatioct  opinion  with  regard  to  divine  things,  from  the 
Tery  words  of  Christ,  and  the  testimonies  of  his  apostles  V 

"Wherefore,  I  Ix^h  warn  and  beseech  you,  for  the  glory  of 
Christ,  that  you  would  by  your  authority  repeal  that  impious  de- 
cree ;  and  not  countenance  the  madness  of  these  Pharisees." 

Ales  then  implores  the  King,  as  one  to  whom  Qod  had  ctMn- 
mitted  all  departments  of  the  state,  U>  interpose— describes  the  ad- 
vantages  which  must  accrue  to  the  people,  and  especially  the 
children  and  youth,  from  being  trained  up  by  such  domestic  read- 
ing and  inatruction — they  would  prove  better  subjects  and  belter 
citizens,  which  otherwise  they  could  not  be.  He  quotes  the 
Scriptures  to  show  that  this  is  an  imperative  duty,  as  enjoined  by 
God ;  and  warns  his  Highness  of  the  evils  which  must  ariee 
from  the  interdict.  It  would  "  take  away  the  most  sacred  exer- 
cises of  piety ;  remove  from  the  well-disposed  the  necessary  guards 
of  ccHiBcience ;  scatter  domestic  discipline,"  ice.  Having  "  trav- 
ersed part  of  the  coast  of  Prance  and  many  other  places,"  he  in- 
forms the  King  that  he  had  not  heard  of  a  similar  decree  having 
ever  been  issued  by  the  Emperor  or  the  King  of  France.  They 
had  published  severe  laws  against  dogmas,  but  not  forbidden  the 
naairtff  of  the  Sacred  Writings.     Then  he  says : — 

"Wherefore  I  conjure  and  entreat  also,  that  you  would  restrain 
the  counsels  of  the  Bishops,  and  turn  them  from  cruelty  and  im< 
fuety  to  gentleness,  and  a  desire  to  show  forth  the  glory  of  Christ 
With  a  pious  intention,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  I  have  written 
these  things  to  you,  which  I  pray  that,  of  your  clemency,  you 
would  take  in  good  part.  That  I  might  warn  on  a  subject  bo 
exalted,  I  am  conatrained  bv  the  duty  which  I  owe,  both  to  you 
and  to  my  country,  and  lastly  to  the  Church  of  Christ  among  you. 
And  I  pray  Christ  that  he  may  guide  your  counsels  for  extending 
the  glory  of  God,  for  protecting  the  churches,  and  for  mitigating 
the  cruelty  of  the  Bbhops." 

Thus  it  appears,  at  this  early  period,  that  Scotland  was  not 
behind  England  in  point  of  progreaa  made.  The  New  Testa- 
ment had  been  given  to  her  in  the  same  year.— She  could  already 
point  to  her  proto-martyr — and  an  advocate  rising  out  of  his 
ashes,  was  now  as  earnest  with  her  King,  and  against  ker  bishops 
as  John  Fryth  now  was  with  similar  parties  in  London.  Had 
Ales  only  been  forthcoming,  he  had  expired  in  the  flames  this 
year,  as  certainly  as  Fryth  did  in  England. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  there  was  not  one 
man  in  Scotland  able  to  move  hia  tongue ;  but  there  was  one 
abroad,  who,  though  abundantly  ready  in  reply,  could  never 
aruwer  any  ailment ;  and  who,  when  engared  m  furioua  wrang- 
ling, was  never  so  much  in  his  element.  Tnis,  the  reader  may 
anticipate,  was  no  other  than  John  CocAlaus,  the  same  who 
raised  the  alarm  respecting  the  New  Testament,  at  first,  l^S. 
Stung  with  disappointment,  at  hb  having  no  reward  assigned  to 
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him  by  Wolsey,  or  Heoiy  VIII. ;  hs  now  did  oii  utino«t  to  pro- 
cure Dotoriety  and  a  peneiwi,  by  addressing  King  James  T.  of  Scot- 
land. The  epistle  of  Ales  could  scarcely  have  been  read  in  bis 
own  country,  before  this  inde&tigable  opponent  must  have  been 
at  the  p-ese,  as  his  tirade  is  dated  on  the  8th  of  June  1533.  There 
is  nothing  whatever  <^  sound  argument  in  the  book,  though  pro- 
fessing to  answer  Ales,  paragraph  by  paragraph.  It  abounds  in 
diSerent  pnrts  with  virulent  abuse,  and  in  others  with  blasphemy. 
There  it  no  lack  ot  positive  falsehood  aa  to  Luther,  the  write^ 
perpetual  eye-sore :  and  Alef,  though  unknown  to  CochUeus  per- 
floaally,  comes  in  for  his  full  share,  upon  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pages,  in  reply  to  twenty-six  I  The  object  in  viewwaa  to  mystify 
and  alarm  the  young  King:  and  the  title  is  perfectly  expressive 
of  the  great  point  m  band — "  Whether  it  be  expedient  for  th» 
Laily  to  read  the  booka  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  vernacular 
tonffue." 

Not  aware  of  the  English  New  Testament  having  been  before 
introduced  into  Scotland,  aa  early  as  1526,  and  glorying  in  hia 
exploit  of  1525,  he  proceeds  : — 

"  As  I  see  similar  snares  now  preparing  for  your  kingdom,  I 
earnestly  warn  your  Highness,  ttiat  you  may  carefully  guard 
against  this  hostile  attempt  upon  your  people,  and  that  as  to 
Alesius  who  meditates  this  injury,  you  would  not  rashly  believe 
him,  in  oppoeition  to  your  Bisho[M."  He  then  praises  the  Scots 
for  their  ancient  piet)^  since  to  their  zeal  in  coming  to  teach  them, 
the  Germans  were  indebted,  many  centuries  ago.  There  were 
still,  he  adds.  Monasteries  of  Scotchmen  in  the  cities  of  Germany 
— at  Erfurth  in  Thuringia,  at  Ratisbon  in  Bavaria,  at  Vienna  in 
Austria,  &c.  Therefore  he  felt  nothiug  save  the  purest  gratitude 
and  love  in  now  writing.  He  neither  de#ired  nor  expected  "  any 
favour  or  reward  from  liis  Highness,  nor  from  the  bishops  of  hia 
kingdom  1"  It  was  "  affection  alone"  which  impelled  him,  as  h« 
had  "  the  most  earnest  desire  for  the  welfare  of  all !"  But  in  just- 
ice to  this  enemy,  we  must  let  bim  be  heard.  When  he  comes 
to  the  interdict,  or  decree  against  reading  the  Sacred  Volume,  noC 
a  little  hampered,  he  thus  aitfiilly  proceeds : — 

"  It  appears  al  first  sight  odious  indeed,  and  quite  opposite  to 
Christian  piety,  to  prohibit  the  people  from  reading  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Uieir  own  language :  in  which  is  the  bread 
of  life,  the  food  of  the  soul,  the  discipline  of  morals,  the  true 
knowledge  of  virtue,  and  the  exact  correction  of  vices ;  and  in 
fine,  the  knowledge  of  the  most  exalted  love,  grace,  and  benefi- 
cence towards  the  numan  race,  of  Christ  himself  and  our  God  and 
Father.  To  prevent,  by  an  edict,  so  many  people,  and  so  great  a 
multitude  of  the  whole  kingdom,  from  the  enjoyment  of  such 
great,  and  so  many  blessings,  may  seem  to  be  an  employment 
both  of  envy  and  cruelty  towards  those  who  are  subjected  to  it, 
and  of  gigantic  impiety  towards  God.  But  assuredly,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  any  one  consider  what  an  accumtUation  of  evils 
has  sprung  up  among  ua  Germans,  within  a  few  yeaie,  from  such 
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reading,  dissemiaated  by  Lulber,  h«  will,  O  King,  presAntly  coa- 
clude,  that  your  Bishops  are  pious,  right-hearted,  prudent  and 
faithful  pastors,  wbo  are  desirous,  by  a  decree,  to  drive  away 
their  abeep  from  pasture  so  noxious  and  so  deadly  1 1  But  Alesiiu 
8ay»— Are  the  goapelB,  the  words  of  Christ  aud  his  Apostles,  qox- 
ioue  and  deadly  pasture  ?  However,  let  him  hearken  a  little.  Ac- 
cording to  himself,  indeed,  they  are  most  salutary  and  refreshing 
pasture,  if  they  be  well  received ;  hut  if  they  are  badly  received, 
ibey  become  not  the  pasture  of  life,  but  deadly  poison  to  those  who 
receive  them. 

"  I  say  nothing  here  of  the  loss  of  property  which  we  have  suf- 
fered from  this  gospel,  while  for  these  most  mischievous  bdoks, 
OUT  people  have  squandered,  spent  and  lost  an  incalculable  sum 
of  money,  for  so  many  hundred  thousands  of  copies  printed  and 
sold  !  From  these  they  have  got  no  good,  but  a  great  deal  of 
harm ;  learned  artizans  neglecting  their  shops  and  their  work, 
from  whence  they  ought  to  procure  a  subsistence  for  their  wives 
and  children.  Nor  will  I  mention  those  evils,  which  many  have 
endured  in  their  body  through  this,  while,  in  opposition  to  the 
edicts  of  the  magistrates,  they  read  the  prohibited  books}  and  for 
this  offence  were  shut  up  in  prisons,  confined  «  towers,  fined, 
banished  from  their  country,  and  suffered  other  bodily  incon- 
venience !" 

In  this  maaner  the  New  Testament  itself^  being  mixed  up  with 
all  that  ever  issued  from  the  pen  of  Luther^  Cochlteus  must  now 
fortify  the  royal  youth,  originally  disinclinea  to  deeds  of  blood,  not 
only  against  all  the  cruelties  which  might  ensue  in  Scotland,  and 
the  counter  advice  of  any  of  hia  councillors,  but  against  all  the 
odium  which  was  sure  to  follow. 

"  But  then  they,  the  Bishops,  will  rightly  take  care,  that  they 
dot  only  prohibit  books  of  that  kind,  by  the  bare  words  of  a  de- 
cree, but  also  follow  up  the  matter  with  efficacious  diligence.  For 
thus  it  will  be,  when  they  act  against  a  few  traasgressors  with 
just  severity,  that  they  wUl  preserve  the  souls  of  many  !  Even 
as  the  Bishop  of  Treves  did  among  us,  who,  when  he  had  taken 
care  that  first  one,  and  then  another  bookseller,  who  brought  Lu- 
theran books,  should  be  cast  into  the  Rhine,  with  their  noxious 
books;  this  punishment  of  the'few  terrified  others  from  bringing 
in  more.  By  this  he  so  preserved  his  peop[eia  the /atth  and  unity 
of  the  Church,  and  also  in  peace  and  civil  subjection,  that  his 

Btasants  remained  quiet,  while  all  those  of  the  other  Princes  and 
ishops  rose  in  tumult.  And  if  your  councillors,  (for  there  are 
fev)  courts  of  Christian  Princes  entirely  clear  of  this  carnal  leaven) 
shall  suggest  to  your  Highness  the  invidious  words  of  the  apos- 
tates, in  which  they  complain  (as  Alesius  of  WUteaberg  in  bis 
Epistle)  that  it  is  impious  by  a  decree  to  forbid  the  reading  of  the 
Sacred  books,  and  that  reproach  wili  attach  to  your  kingdom,  if 
men  are  driven  from  the  oracles  of  Christ,  lest  the  people  should 
know  the  benefits  of  Christ — your  Highness  will  be  able  to  make 
anwer  with  the  greatest  Justice  and  truth,  that  the  New  Testa- 
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mont  of  iMther  is  not  the  Sacred  booki,  but  execrable  and  cursed, 
which  will  surely  bring  infamy  on  your  kingdom  and  every  evil — 
The  New  T,Bstament  of  Lulher  is  not  the  gospel  of  Chriat,  but  of 
Satan  !  I  doubt  not  that  there  are  in  your  kmgdom  alao,  not  a 
few  Lutherans  in  disguise,  who  will  suggest  to  your  HighnesB  that 
the  Word  of  God  ought  not  lo  be  forbidden  to  the  Laity;  by 
which  ihey  would  be  understood  to  mean  the  New  Testament  of 
Ijulher !  than  which  nothing  is  more  effectual  for  spreading 
abroad  this  most  abominable  heresy,  under  the  epecioua  title  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  sweet-sounding  pretext  of  the  Word  of  God. 
If  you  have  permitted  this,  you  have  introduced  ship-loads  of  the 
moel  pernicious  merchandize.  If  you  have  prohibited  theni,  you 
will  be  accused  privately  of  tyranny  by  the  Lutherans,  who 
are  desirous  of  change.  They  will  call  you  a  Herod — a  persa- 
cutor  of  Christ — a  slave  of  the  Roman  Pontifi' — a  dependent  of 
the  Bishops — a  patron  of  the  luxury  of  the  clergy,  and  what 
not? 

"  If  therefore,  O  King,  you  desire  to  preserve  among  your  peo- 
■ile  concord  in  the  faith,  and  the  unity  of  the  Church,  peace,  un- 
ruffled tranquillily,  agreement  in  piety  and  divine  worship,  gxed- 
qess  of  faitn,  and  all  the  benefits  of  ecclesiastical  discipline :  d»- 
fiat  from  this  business  of  translation,  especially  at  this  time: 
oecauae  much  more  mischief  and  destruction  will  proceed  from  that 
source,  than  good  or  edification  t" 

This  poor  mfatuated  zealot  then  at  last  informs  the  King  that  ' 
any  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  "  the  best  and  most  un- 
doubted," if  it  be  "m  the  vulvar  tongue^  must  produce  all 
imaginable  evil.  He  is  even  suspicious  of  Ales  himself  being  so 
engaged,  and  that  he  will  transmit  copies  secretly,  through  mer- 
chants, by  the  Elbe  to  Hamburgh,  which  looks  over  to  Scotland  ! 

"If  therefore  you  desire  to  preserve  your  subjects  from  so  many 
evils,  which  will  thence  arise,  use  all  care  and  attention  to  keep 
out  these  -paper  merchandize,  so  destructive  and  poisonous,  lest, 
while  you  know  not,  tbey  steal  into  your  ports.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary that  all  merchandize  brought  from  Germany  be  diligently 
searched  and  examined,  lest  this  schemer  among  the  Saxons 
should  so  be  concealed  that  he  may  slay  the  unspotted ;  according 
to  that  of  the  Psalmist ! !  'Under  his  tongue  are  labour  and  sor- 
row. He  sitteth  in  hiding  places  with  the  rich' — that  is,  with  th» 
merchants f — 'in  secret  places  that  he  may  slay  the  innocent. 
His  eyes  look  upon  the  poor*— lAa/  is,  the  simple  people,  who  knoa 
nothing  mare  than  their  mother  tmigne !  '  He  layeth  wait  in  his 
lurking  place  like  a  lion  in  his  den ;  he  layeth  wait,  that  he  may 
seize  upon  the  poor,  to  lay  hold  on  the  poor,  when  he  hath  enlic^ 
him.'  This,  O  King,  is  the  forewarning  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the 
mouth  of  King  David,  to  which,  unless  you  carefully  attend,  your 
Kingdom  will  he  laid  open  to  the  same  kind  of  snares  !" 

The  reader  must  now  be  more  than  satisfied,  that  this  man  was 
"  a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor  and  injurious :"  and  yet  such  is  only  '^ 
a  specimen  of  the  verbiage  with  which  he  was  eager  to  occupy 
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the  ear  of  the  vouag  and  thoughtless  ScoUbh  moaarch.  WHk 
Cochlnus  abroad,  and  such  men  ia  power  at  home,  both  bisbopa 
and  monks,  a  Prince  once  averse  to  all  cruelty,  and  still  given  to 
deeds  of  kindaeas  in  regard  to  the  bodies  of  his  subiects,  was  driv- 
ing on  to  ruin  ;  by  yielding  to  the  sophistry  of  the  nierarchy,  with 
respect  to  opinions  which  could  neither  be  gainsayed  nor  resisted. 
At  the  same  time,  let  the  chief  blame  rest  where  it  actually  did. 
Had  the  King,  unmolested,  been  allowed  to  pursue  his  pastime, 
humanly  speaking,  there  had  been  no  such  cruelty  as  still  ensued. 
Bui  the  ecclesiastice,  led  on  at  present  by  Patrick  Hepburn,  the 
young  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  as  they  were  afterwards  by  David 
Beaton,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  were  perpetually  insisting  that  hereti- 
cal opinions,  as  they  styled  them,  did  not  belong  to  the  King's 
jurisdiction;  while,  injustice  to  the  Prince  himsell,  there  ia  reastm 
to  beliere,  that  be  by  no  means  yielded  without  a  struggle,  and 
did  actually  interfere  again  and  again,  as  Ales  has  represented. 
Even  after  he  had  fled,  there  is  more  than  one  passage  left  in  "  the 
accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer"  worthy  of  remark.  Alee, 
therefore,  might  well  write  as  he  had  done,  and  with  considerable 
hopes  of  success.  The  King  and  the  ecclesiastics  bad  formed  two 
parties  quite  distinguishable  in  the  estimation  of  many  more  than 
the  writer  of  this  epistle :  but  soon  after  that  Ales  bad  done  hii 
best  in  addressing  his  former  benefactor,  not  only  did  Cocbheui 
follow,  but  it  so  happened  that  an  ambassador  or  legate  from  the 
Pontiff  had  been  perambulating  the  country  in  company  with  the 
Kins  and  the  ^ueen  Mother.  They  terminated  their  journey  1^ 
visiting  St.  Andrews,  where  they  were  all  entertained  in  style  by 
Beaton  and  Prior  Hepburn.  In  short,  the  year  1533  seems  to 
have  been  about  the  turning  point  in  James's  course  and  charac- 
ter. He  was  even  now  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  in  early 
life,  "a  stranger  to  pride,  easy  of  access,  and  fond  of  mingling 
lamiliarly  wiLh  all  classes  of  his  subjects ;  with  a  generosity  and 
warmth  of  temper,  which  prompted  him,  on  all  occasitHU,  to 
espouse  with  entnusiasm  the  cause  of  the  oppressed ;"  what  won- 
der that  Ales  should  have  so  addressed  himf  The  change  was 
most  melancholy  not  <Hily  for  himself,  but  his  kingdom.  The  year 
before  ihLt,  or  1632,  he  had  been  sinking  deep  into  the  licentious 
course  which  he  afterwards  pursued,  for  to  this  the  hierarchy  had 
no  objection ;  and  now  he  is  giving  himself  up  to  the  counsel  (^ 
these  unprincipled,  and  far  mors  licentious,  ecclesiastical  men. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1533,  and  just  as  if  to  confirm  every 
word  that  Ales  bad  so  faithfully  written,  the  second  martyrdom 
took  place  at  Su  Andrews,  and  this  also  was  but  a  young  man. 
Hamilton's  death  was  sufficient  to  have  roused  both  priests  and 
canons,  which  it  certainly  had  done,  but  the  mmks  had  also  re- 
sponded to  the  caU.  Seton  was  the  first,  Ales  was  the  second,  but 
here  was  a  third,  who  seems  to  have  been  moved  by  Patrick's 
earliest  exertions  on  his  return  from  abroad,  as  well  as  bis  subse- 
quent death.  Henry  Forrest  of  Linlithgow,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
had  contracted  such  an  admiration  of  Patrick  Hamilton  as  h« 
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conU  not  suppreM.  He  thought  that  he  had  been  wroogfiiUy  pot 
to  death,  that  the  articlea  for  which  he  suffered  were  not  heretical, 
and  might  be  defended.  This  much,  however,  they  could  not 
fdUy  eatablish  against  him,  till  they  lesorted  to  the  aame  base 
method  which  they  had  pursued  with  the  first  martyr ;  and  one 
Friar  Walter  Laing  was  ready  to  act  over  again  the  same  part 
which  Campbell  had  done.  Another  specific  charge  however  waa, 
that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the  Neio  Testament  in 
English ;  now,  of  course,  deemed  to  be  a  crime  far  more  heinous 
after  the  edict  or  decree.  There  must  have  been  considerable 
hesitation  about  proceeding  to  extremity,  as  Forrest  had  been  for 
WHne  time  kept  a  close  prisoner "  in  the  tower"  or  castle  of  St.  An- 
drews ;  and  at  last  the  spot  on  which  he  died  at  the  stake,  was  at 
4moe  expressive  of  the  truth  having  extended  &r  beyond  the  bounds 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  of  the  fear  entertained  as  to  its  further  prepress. 
"  He  suffered  death,"  says  the  manuscript,  "  at  the  north  church 
style  of  the  Abbey  church  of  St.  Andrew,  to  the  intent  that  all  tha 
people  of  Forfar  or  Angus  might  see  the  fire,  and  so  might  be 
the  more  feared  from  faJliog  into  the  like  doctrine  which  they  call 
heresy."  On  such  a  mode  they  had  at  last  ventured,  though  far 
from  being  according  to  the  counsel  previously  given  by  one  John 
Lindsay,  a  man  of  wit,  familiar  with  the  Archbishop.  "  If  you 
bum  any  more  of  them,"  said  he, "  take  my  advice  and  burn  them 
in  cellars ;  for  I  assure  you  that  the  smoke  of  Patrick  Hamilton 
has  infected  all  uptm  whom  it  blew."  The  first  molestation  of 
Henry  Forrest  appears  to  have  commenced  about  the  year  1630, 
but  his  death  cannot  be  slated  earlier  than  1533 ;  a  circumstance 
which  may  account  for  his  martyrdom  beinr  ascribed  lo  both  years. 
Only  a  very  short  time,  however,  now  elapsed,  before  there  ar- 
rived from  abroad  an  all-sufficient  exposure  of  Cochlfeus,  and  of 
other  men  at  home  besides  the  calumniator.  The  slander  and 
&lBehood  which  had  been  emitted  had,  it  is  probable,  not  been 
seen  by  Ales  for  some  months,  but  early  in  1534  he  was  ready 
with  his  response.  It  is  entitled — "The  answer  of  Alexander 
Ales,  Scotsman,  to  the  calumnies  of  Cochleeus."  It  ia  addressed 
to  (he  King  as  before,  and  contains  the  full  account  of  his  own ' 
personal  treatment,  besides  some  valuable  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  still  read  by  stealth,  and 
bid  with  anxious  care. 

A  few  passages  from  this  letter  will  be  read  with  interest : — 
"  It  remains  that  we  say  somewhat  of  the  decree  by  which  the 
reading  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  native  lan^ua^e  ia  pro- 
hibited. But  I  think  there  is  no  need  of  a  long  oration  m  a  cause 
which  is  BO  plain.  What  is  this  new  paradox  in  theChurch,  that 
Christians  are  to  be  prevenred  from  reading  the  Sacred  Books? 
Qod  commanded  the  t&w  to  be  written  on  the  lentib  of  the  housea, 
and  on  the  borders  of  their  garments,  to  be  always  in  view. 
Cochteus  orders  the  Sacred  Books  to  be  snatched  out  of  their 
hands ;  though  by  frequent  reading  the  mmd  be  stured  up  to  the 
fear  of  God,  to  advance  &ith,  to  iovocatitHi,  utd  to  other  exerdaea 
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'  of  that  kincl,  which,  without  same  meditation  on  the  divine  word, 
cannot  exist  in  the  mind. 

"  In  a  matter  so  eyideat,  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Chardi 
ia  to  be  kmenled,  rather  than  anr  long  disputalion  to  be  kept  up. 
For  even  if  the  preachers  in  the  churches  taught  purely  aud 
piously,  Btill  the  domestic  exercise  of  pioua  minds  ought  not  to  be 
interrupted.  In  Acts,  xviL  chapter,  the  diligence  of  those  is  com- 
mended, who,  when  they  heard  the  Gospel,  yet  daily  searched  the 
Scriptures,  that  by  their  testimony  lliey  might  both  confirm  their 
-  faith  and  excite  other  spiritual  alTections.  This  exerciae  CochlKiu 
derides  and  prohibits,  because  he  does  not  understand  what  power 
it  possessea ;  or  what  need  there  is  to  brace  up  weak  minds,  and, 
from  time  lo  time,  to  stir  them  up,  by  the  Word  of  God. 

"  But  then  domestic  reading  is  necessary  for  the  instruction  of 
yoi^h,  because  that  period  of  life  cannot  be  sufficiently  instructed 
m  public  sermons,  however  good  and  plain  they  may  be ;  and  yet 
we  see  few  who  accommodate  their  discourse  in  sermons  to  the 
capacity  of  a  tender  age.  Domestic  study  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  to  be  abolished,  if  we  would,  as  we  ought,  train  up  chil* 
dren  to  piety  from  their  tender  years.  The  Sacred  history  is  to 
be  coQimitted  to  memory — the  sayings  and  the  example  of 
Christ  are  to  be  inculcated,  that  they  may  be  in  constant  view, 
and  that  they  may  be  exhorted  to  faith  and  good  morals.  Certain 
Psalms  are  also  to  be  proposed,  which,  through  all  their  life  after, 
they  may  use  in  prayer.  The  Scripture  requires  this  diligence 
in  the  fathers  of  families,  as  when,  in  Deuteronomy,  it  so  oflen 
charges  them  to  inculcate  the  law  upon  their  aons.  What  do  you 
answer,  Cochbeus,  to  this  argument? — 

"  The  German  translation  has  had  this  good  effect,  not  only  ia 
those  countries  which  openly  profess  their  attachment  to  the  purer 
doctrine,  but  even  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  hoys  anfC  girls,  in  air 
most  all  the  more  respectable  families  read  the  New  Testament, 
learn  Psalms,  and  read  other  useful  books  upon  good  morals,  and 
by  that  discipline  are  happily  trained  both  to  piety  and  good  morals. 
I  have  seen  these  great  examples,  with  pleasure,  in  many  places, 
which  have  no  business  with  Luther. And  there  is  greater  ne- 
cessity in  ScoLlaad  for  books  written  in  the  vernacular  longne 
than  in  Germany ;  for  so  great  is  the  darkness  among  the  Scots, 
that  the  people  reckon  it  an  atonement  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  their  native  tongue,  from  whence  it  may  be  judged  how  great 
is  the  necessity  there  for  books  written  in  the  native  language. 

"  Hitherto  I  have  stated  of  how  much  hnportaace  it  is  to  permit 
domestic  reading,  although  preachers  teach  well.  And  that  em- 
jdoyment  does  not  at  all  offend  good  teachers,  so  that  they  greatly 
encourage  the  churches  to  this  practice,  and  so  suit  their  discourses 
to  the  capacity  of  the  hearers,  that  they  aid  and  illustrate  this 
same  reading.  But  what  if  preachers  teach  in  such  a  manner, 
that  their  hearers  are  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  certain  things 
necessary  lo  salvation,  except  they  themselves  read  the  Sacrel 
Books?    This  is  the  very  cause  why  the  Monks  struggle  bo  earn- 
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ntly,  that  domestic  reading  may  not  be  permitted  to  the  people  I 
TTiieves,  as  it  is  said,  hate  noise.  For  you  cannot  suppose,  moet 
ezcellenl  King,  that  there  is  any  oMer  cause  why  the  monks  are 
unwilling  that  the  Sacred  Books  should  be  brought  out,  than  that 
they  fear  their  errors  and  abuses  should  be  detected,  if  once  com- 
pared with  the  Gospel.  Craflily  concealing  this  cause,  Cochlffius 
scares  men  from  the  Sacred  Books  by  this  reproach— ^he  pretends 
that  all  who  relish  reading  of  this  kind,  favour  the  Lutherans,  and 
I  know  not  what  other  factions.  You  see,  moet  excellent  Sever* 
eign,  how  bitter  a  calumny  this  is :  for  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
both  in  your  kingdom,  and  many  other  nations,  there  are  many 
who,  loving  the  peace  of  the  Church,  yet  consider  this  domestic 
reading  necessary,  that  they  may  know  the  power  of  religion,  by 
examining  the  fountains  of  it  for  themselves;  since,  upon  many 
important  matters,  unskilful  teachers  have  not  given  them  proper 
satisfaction. 

"  Moreover,  bow  miserable  is  the  state  of  the  Church,  when  it 
neither  has  proper  teachers,  nor  is  permitted  the  use  of  the  Sacred 
Books !  1  wish  the  authors  of  this  decree  would  consider  how 
much  they  olTend  God.  They  themselves  do  not  leach,  nor  do 
ihey  take  care  that  the  people  are  rightly  taught,  and  this  negU- 
gence  occasions  abuses  not  to  be  endured.  To  this  carelessness, 
with  which  God  is  already  greatly  displeased,  they  now  add  the 
decree  by  which  they  forbid  the  reading  of  the  Gospel.  The  pa- 
tience of  God  is  indeed  too  much  tried :  but  I  wish  not  longer  to 
deplore  theae  things,  though  I  can  scarcely  restrain  my  grief  For 
although  my  former  letter  made  very  few  complaints,  yet  Cochlieus 
reproaches  me  because  I  wrote  these  things,  as  incensed  with 
hatred  of  the  Bishops ;  but  I  neiiher  hate  them,  nor  any  order  in 
the  Church.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  help  being  grieved,  when 
I  consider  with  what  horrible  darkness  Christian  doctrine  Ilea 
buried ;  what  torture  distresses  pious  minds,  who  by  force  are  com- 
pelled to  attend  impious  observances.  This  just  grief  of  mine, 
which  /  know  to  be  common  to  me,  with  many  devout  men, 
Cocldieus  slanderously  interprets  to  be  haired." 

Having  deprecated  the  excess  of  authority,  whether  in  Prelates 
or  the  Pontiff  himself;  praised  the  all-sumciency  of  the  Divine 
Word,  and  its  infinite  superiority  above  all  collects  and  manuals 
and  breviaries ;  he  asserts  that  CochUeus  had  brought  forward  all 
his  calumnies  with  a  design  "  to  frighten  not  the  common  people 
only,  but  you  also,  moet  excellent  King,  from  the  sacred  oooks. 
There  is  no  need  to  refute  them  all.  To  them  all  we  oppose  one 
sentence  of  Paul — '  All  Scripture,  divinely  inspired,  is  pro_fitable 
for  teaching,  ^c,  that  a  tnan  may  be  perfect  and  furnished  to 
every  good  work.' " — 

"Since  Paul  confessed  himself  to  be  a  debtor  both  to  Greeks  and 
BarlKtrians,  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise,  without  doubt  he 
adapted  himself  to  the  capacity  of  either  description.  But  this  I 
will  grant  to  CochlKUs,  that  nowhere  in  Scripture  are  praised,  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  Monks,  their  coals,  their  vooden  shoes,  th* 
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w/«r  the  dead,  and  other  ituch  fAui^s  of  recent  i 
On  ihiB  account  Chey  fear  the  Scriptures  should  be  read,  lest  people 
begin  to  deiipise  those  spleadid  works,  which  dehght  so  many  idle 
mnd  unlearned  Mass  Pnests  and  Monks. 

"Scripture  proposes  to  us  great  and  honourable  works  for  all 
ranks  of  life,  useful  for  assisting  and  protecting  the  society  (^ 
human  kind.  It  teaches  nothing  respecting  those  trifles  which 
the  monks  sell  under  the  most  specious  prelencee.  For  this  cause 
they  do  not  wish  the  Gospel  to  shine  forth,  as  Lhey  are  afraid  botb 
for  their  character  and  their  kitchen.  Therefore,  we  must  ex- 
plode thoje  calumnies,  unbecoming  for  Christian  ears,  by  which 
the  authority  of  Scripture  is  weakened,  and  good  people  are  scared 
from  reading  it.  If  any  one  bring  a  dutiful  mind,  lei  him  under- 
atand,  thai  not  only  in  the  greatness,  and  the  sweetnes&  of  the 
eubjecis  which  the  Scriptures  teach,  but  also  in  perspicuity,  they 
far  excel  the  rhapsodies  of  modem  divines. 

"  Such  is  the  force  and  power  of  their  sentences,  that  they  tn- 
fiame  the  readers  more  than  frtgid  disputations,  and  leave  m 
their  minds  stings  more  poignant  than  even  of  itself  could  the 
thunder  and  lightning  eloquence  of  Pericles.  As  for  myself,  thir 
experience  frequently  accrues,  so  that  when  I  read  over  again 
passages,  however  well-known,  l  return  to  the  reading  as  if  they 
were  quite  new.  Pbr  either  the  signification  is  made  more  plain, 
and  some  consideration  which  I  had  not  before  regarded,  or  1 
carry  away  some  pious  emotion.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  commands 
our  minds  to  be  stirred  up  by  the  handling  of  the  Word  of  Ood, 
as  Paul  saith,  '  Be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  speaking  to  one  another 
in  psalrns  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs.' " 

"  I  have  now  spoken  to  the  cause,  concerning  the  decree,  and 
have  refuted  the  principal  cavils  of  Cochlaeus ;  for  it  were  tedious 
to  refute  them  all,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  iL  Nothing, 
therefore,  remains,  except,  perhaps,  that  testimonies  are  expected 
from  me:  but  I  have  already  related  some  opinions  which  com- 
mend to  us  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  particularly  the 
domestic  use. — Paul  commands  us,  as  standing  m  battle  array, 
idways  to  be  fortified  and  armed  by  the  Gospel,  to  ward  off  the 
fiery  darts  of  the  devil.  Peter  commands  us  to  behave  ourselves, 
■o  that  we  may  be  able  to  render  a  reason  for  our  faith.  Thai 
we  may  acquire  a  substantial  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  some  do- 
mestic exercise  is  necessary  both  for  ourselves,  but  especially  for 
the  young  people ;  but  what  of  this  can  there  be  at  hpme,  if  books 
be  waoUng  t  David,  describing  the  happy  man,  says— '.flu  de- 
light is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate 
day  and  night.'  But  what  meditation  can  there  be,  if  books  are 
taken  away  by  force  from  the  people?" 

He  then  concludes — 

"  Most  excellent  king,  I  again  beseech  you,  for  Christ's  sake, 
that  you  would  not  sanction  that  Decree  about  forbidding  books ; 
that  yoa  would  not,  by  your  authority,  strengthen  and  assist  the 
■jcophauts  and  hypocntes,  who,  on  account  of  their  own  luet^ 
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cannot  bear  the  light  of  the  Oospel ;  and  carry  mi  everywhera  • 
horrible  warfare  against  those  who  are  pioua,  and  who  deeire  to 
ahew  fonh  the  glory  of  Christ.  They  are  not  all  turbulent  and 
seditious  who  love  tne  purer  doctrine.  I  have  treated  more  briefly 
of  these  matters  than  thefr  importance  demands,  and  therefore 
oblige  myself  to  render  a  reason  of  my  faith  more  fully,  whenever 
you  command  me.  I  cannot  now  longer  debate  wilD  Cochheus, 
though  I  should  have  been  ashamed  in  a  better  cause,  not  to  hava 
spoken  better  than  him.  But  I  commend  myself  to  your  clem- 
ency, and  wish  that  God  may  guide  your  mind  to  the  glory  of 
Christ,  to  your  own  salvation,  and  to  tnat  of  the  Church.'^ 

Naturally  impetuous,  and  delighting  in  war,  CochUeus  was  now 
in  a  perfect  rage,  and  though  evidently  confounded  by  the  talent 
displayed  against  him,  as  he  could,  at  any  moment,  make  lies  bis 
refuge,  he  lost  no  time  in  replying  to  Ales,  by  again  addieseing 
the  King.  He  commences  with  one  of  hia  bold  shifts  or  assump- 
tions, which  he  reiterates  as  a  fact  throughout  his  quarto  pamphleL 
It  was  no  less  than  this,  that  Ales  was  not  the  author,  either  oi 
the  Epistle  or  the  Response !  He  now  ascribes  the  whole  to  no 
other  than  Philip  Melancthon  ;  a  very  plain  proof  of  the  ability 
displayed,  and  an  unwitting  eulogy  upon  our  Scottish  exile,  then, 
and  even  still,  ao  little  Imowu. 

But  at  thiajunctuie,  the  flames  of  persecution  are  kindled  for  the 
third  time.  The  martyrdom  of  last  year  confirmed  the  Epistle  of 
Ales ;  those  of  this  year  his  Response.  The  flames  had  hitherto 
blazed  at  St.  Andrews ;  now,  for  \.\xk  first  lime,  they  had  done  soat 
Edinburgh.  Those  of  the  year  1533,  in  effect,  told  us  that  the  truth 
was  extending  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  metropolitan  city : 
aud  we  shall  now  have  proof,  by  the  flames  of  1634,  that  it  had 
reached  far  beyond  those  of  the  capital.  The  former  were  kin- 
dled, to  be  seen  at  a  distauce,  aa  a  terror  to  the  people  of  Angus  ; 
those  of  this  year,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  F^fe. 
One  martyr  at  a  time  had  served  hitherto,  but  now  two  men  were 
consumed  at  the  same  stake,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  the 
37lh  of  August  1534  There  were  two,  also,  out  of  a  nameless 
number,  who  had  been  summoned,  from  various  quarters  ;  and,  aa 
if  the  death  of  the  proto-marttfr,  so  lamented  by  Ales  and  many 
others,  was  now  to  be  followed  up,  and  the  family  exterminated, 
his  brother  and  sister  had  been  ordered  to  appear.  In  short,  hera 
was  a  band  of  selected  witnesses ;  and  unquestionably  we  are  to 
regard  them  as  the  representatives  of  many  other  individuals,  not 
only  in  Angus  and  Fife,  Clackmannan,  and  jjinlithgow-shires,  but 
in  Edinburgh  aud  Leith. 

On  Tuesday  the  7th  of  July,  Parliament  had  met  at  Edinburgh, 
and  by  Wednesday  the  26th  of  August,  an  ecclesiastical  court,  of 
unwonted  solemnity,  assembled  in  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood.  Th« 
infoluated  young  King,  in  the  face  of  repeated  warning  and  en- 
treaty, from  an  Exile  whom  he  had  once  rescued  out  of  the  pavra 
cf  the  persecutor,  waa  now  about  to  take  his  first  ominous  step. 
To  lead  greatei  importaoco  to  this  occsskhi,  he  had  agraed  to  pn- 
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tide,  and  clothed  in  scarlet ;  the  judicial  Scottish  dress  in  matl«n 
of  life  and  death,  down  to  the  present  day.  A  number  of  pereoiu 
had  been  summoned,  and  amon^  them  there  appears  to  have  been 
more  than  the  following — 

Belonging  to  Edinburgh — Mr.  William  Johnstone,  Advocate, 
Mr.  Henry  Henderson,  Master  of  the  Grammar  School ;  but  the 
"  Diurnal"  adds,  "  with  sundry  others,  baith  men  and  women  in 
Edinburgh."  From  Leith — Henry  Cairns,  Skipper,  Adam  Dayes 
or  Deir,  Shipwright,  John  Stewart,  indweller,  and  a  married  wo- 
man.    From  St.  Andrews,  Gavin  Logie,  John  Fife,  John  M'Al- 

mne, M'Dougal.     Prom  Angus-shire — Mr.  David  Stratoua. 

From  Linlithgowshire — Sir  James  Hamilton,  the  hereditary 
Sheriff,  and  Katharine  Hamilton,  his  sister,  besides  Norman  Gour- 
lay  and  WiUiain  Kirk,  two  priests,  whose  residence  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  historian.  With  the  exception  of  Hamilton  and 
his  siater,  all  these  were  dispoeed  of  before  the  Court  rose.  Seve- 
ral had  already  fled,  and  others  abjured ;  but  Mr.  David  Stra- 
toun  or  Straiton  and  Norman  Gourlay  were  reserved  for  execution. 

The  martyrdom  itself  took  place  next  day.  Of  Gourlay  we 
know  nothing  more  than  that  he  was  a  man  of  "  reasonable  eru- 
dition," having  been  abroad.  He  said  there  was  no  such  state  aa 
purgatory,  denied  the  authority  of  the  Pontiff  in  Scotland,  but  he 
oad  also  married  a  wife,  and  this  was  an  unpardonable  crime. 
Mr.  Straiton's  was  a  far  more  interesting  case.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man of  landed  property  at  the  confluence  of  the  North  Esk  with 
the  sea,  in  the  parish  of  Ecclesgreig,  (Ecclesia  Gregorii,)  now 
called  Su  Cyrus,  in  the  shire  of  Angus.  His  property  included 
the  seat  of  a  productive  fishery ;  and  whether  one  refers  to  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  soil,  to  the  present  tisliermen  of  Milton, 
or  to  the  limestone  quarrymen  there,  in  the  history  of  their  prede- 
cessors above  three  hundred  years  ago,  they  have  not  a  more  in- 
teresting subject  for  remembrance  than  the  present.  Laurieston 
Castle,  built  m  the  tenth  century,  where  Straiton  was  bom,  and 
part  of  which  still  remains,  had,  before  and  after  his  day,  contin- 
ued in  the  same  family  for  four  hundred  years.  The  martyr  ap- 
pears to  have  been  brother  to  the  last  laird  or  baron  of  Laurieston, 
and  uncle  to  the  present,  then  a  young  man.  The  Straitons,  for 
several  generations,  were  equally  distinguished  for  stature  and 
strength,  and  the  martyr's  temper  had  once  been  both  rough  and 
unperious.  In  former  days,  be  had  resolutely  resisted  one  tytke 
claimed  by  the  vicar,  Robert  Lawson  of  Eccle^eig ;  who  exacted 
the  tenth  jisk  from  those  which  his  servants  had  taken  out  at  sea, 
Straiton  had  said,  "  if  he  would  have  them,  he  must  go  and  take 
them  where  the  stock  was  taken ;"  and  this  had  given  great 
ofTence.  "  Before,"  says  Calderwood,  "  he  had  been  very  etubboni, 
and  despised  all  reading,  specially  of  good  purposes ;  now  be  de- 
lighted in  nothing  but  reading,  although  he  could  not  read  him- 
BMf,  and  exhorted  every  man  to  peace  and  concord,  and  contempt 
of  the  woild.  He  frequented  much  the  company  of  John  Erdanty 
Laird  of  Dim,"  (the  Provost  of  Mootroee,  who  had  recently  i»- 
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Ittrned  from  the  Coatineot)  "a  man  maireloaely  enlightened  in 
respect  of  these  times."  One  day  *'  when  the  Laird  of  LauriestoD, 
being  then  a  younr  man,  was  reading  to  out  martyr  the  New 
T^tament  (so  much  hated  by  many,)  lie  chanced  to  read  this 
sentence  of  our  Master — 'he  thai  denieth  me  before  men,  I  will 
deny  him  in  the  presence  of  my  Father  and  before  his  aiigela.' 
At  these  words,  as  one  revived,  he  suddenly  cast  nimeelf  upon  his 
knees,  extending  his  hands,  and  looking  constantly  wiih  his  visage 
to  the  heavens  a  reasonable  time,  he  burst  forth  at  length  in  these 
words— 'O  Lord,  I  have  been  wicked,  and  justly  mayest  tbou 
abstract  thy  grace  from  me ;  but,  Lord,  for  thy  mercies'  sake,  let 
me  never  deny  Thee,  nor  thy  truth,  for  fear  of  death,  or  bodily 
pain !' " 

It  becomes  evident,  that  Straiton  was  fullv  prepared  for  such  a 
time  as  the  present  When  brought  before  tne  Kmg,  on  the  26th, 
great  pains  were  taken  to  move  him,  and  procure  his  recantation ; 
but  all  efforts  faiUng,  he  was  adjudged  to  the  fire.  He  then  ap- 
i4ied  to  bis  Highness,  but  the  Bishops  answered,  proudly,  that "  the 
King's  hands  were  bound,  and  that  he  had  do  grace  to  give  to 
auch  as  were  by  law  condemned."  It  was  after  dinner  next  day 
that  Mr.  Strailon  and  his  companion  Gourlay  were  led  forth  to 
death.  The  spot  was  evidently  chosen  for  effect  whether  near  or 
afar  off,  on  the  norlhem  brow  of  the  Gallon  hill,  above  the  rood  or 
cross  at  Greenside.  The  stake  was  planted  so  far  up  the  hill  as 
that  not  only  the  surrounding  crowd  from  the  city,  whether  below 
or  above,  might  see ;  but  "  to  the  intent,"  says  Calderwood,  "  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Fye,  seeing  the  fire,  might  be  stricken  with 
terror  and  fear,  not  to  fall  into  the  Uke." 

Not  satisfied  with  these  flames,  the  ecclesiastics,  with  the  King 
at  their  head,  assembled  at  Holyrood  once  more,  on  the  26th  or 
next  day,  and,  by  way  of  conclusion  to  this  headstrong  burst  of 
cruelly,  brought  forward  the  persons  of  highest  rank — Sir  James 
Hamilton  aad  his  sister,  both  of  whom  were  related  to  the'  King. 
By  advice  of  his  Highness,  however,  the  former  had  fled,  so  Uiat 
the  scene  closed  with  the  appearance  of  the  lady,  his  sister.  The 
Bishops  gathering  courage  by  their  prt^ess,  neither  her  rank  or 
sex  could  shield  her.  Mr.  John  Spens  of  Condy,  the  lawyer,  and 
future  King's  Advocate,  or  one  of  the  men  who  had  sat  in  judg- 
ment on  her  brother  Patrick  in  1528,  held  a  long  discouse  respect- 
ing works,  telling  her  there  were  divers  sorts ;  "  works  of  con- 
Stiity  and  works  of  condignity."  Katharine,  disturbed  with 
e  length  and  nicety  of  the  argument,  at  last  out  of  all  patience, 
cried  out  before  them  all,  the  King  also  sitting  by — "  Work  here, 
work  there,  what  kind  of  working  is  all  this  I  I  know  perfectly 
that  no  works  can  save  me,  but  the  works  of  Christ  my  Saviour?* 
His  Highness,  amused  with  the  very  brief  manner  in  which  she 
had  disposed  of  the  lawyer's  tedious  harangue,  interposed,  and 
aaved  her  fi^im  death. 

The  visible  and  decided  [vogress  of  Divine  Truth  is,  however, 
to  be  observed,  not  only  in  those  who  suffered,  but  in  the  character 
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•ad  station  of  those  who  had  fled.  The  teacher  of  the  grammar- 
achool,  and  the  advocate,  Johoslone  of  Ediaburgh,  must  have  been 
men  of  some  talent  and  influence.  The  fonner  died  in  England. 
His  house  forfeited,  was  given  lo  James  Bannatyne,  W.  S.  The 
property  of  the  latter,  also  falling  to  the  King,  was  sold  for  a  triflins 
conaideration,  chiefly  to  Beid,  abbot  of  Kiulosa,  afterwards  Pren- 
dent  of  the  Court  of  Seasioas,  and  Bbhop  of  Orkney,  and  partly  to 
another  individual  Johnstone,  however,  returned  some  yeax* 
after,  when  he  was  permitted  to  live  in  a  single  chamber  of  that 
house  which  had  been  once  his  own ;  though,  at  his  death,  his 
body  was  not  allowed  to  be  interred  in  any  churchyard !  The 
refugees  from  St.  Andrews,  the  former  associates  of  Ales,  were 
among  the  most  eminent  for  literatuie  then  in  the  country ;  and 
ihey  prove  that  the  disciples  of  "  the  new  learning,"  far  from  being 
weak  men,  as  some  tme  has  grossly  asserted,  were  duly  appreciatea 
elsewhere. 


SECTION   IT. 


raoM  1636  TO  1037 — flTATi  or   scoTLuri)— protikcul  codkcil  or  TBt  fkx- 

L&TES AOITATIOH REUJIKO      Of      THB      SBW     TBSTAMBBT     FOSBIDDBR      BT 

FKOCLAHATION — foOOEBSS  OP  THZ  CAUSE. 

In  the  course  of  out  English  history,  these  three  years,  from 
1535  to  1537,  abounded  with  interesting  details,  as  including  the 
year  before  and  afler  Tyndale's  martyrdom ;  the  first  being  that 
of  his  imprisonment,  the  second  that  of  his  death,  and  the  third  so 
distinguished  for  the  arrival  of  his  Bible  in  London.  On  returning 
to  Scotland,  the  interest  is  deepened.  We  there  discover  through- 
out, increasing  alarm  at  the  progress  of  "  the  new  learning,"  and 
determined  opposition  to  the  Sacred  Volume,  as  translated  by 
Tyndale,  and  already  so  powerfully  enforced  by  Ales. 

Ales  had  three  children,  a  son  and  two  daughters.  One  <Hily 
of  the  latter  survived  him.     For  his  son,  who  expired  at  Leipoic, 

Earental  aifeclion  found  a  stone  and  inscription  to  mark  his  grave; 
utae  for  the  father,  his  ashes  lie— no  mw^ble  tells  us  where! 
But  ALEXANnsa  Ales  was  not  a  character  to  be  consigned  by 
history  to  oblivion  for  three  hundred  years.  The  first  mas  in 
Scotland,  nay,  and,  next  to  Tyndale  and  Fryth  themselves,  the 
first  in  Britam,  who,  in  her  highest  places,  plead  so  boldly  and  ao 
well  for  the  all-sufficiency  and  supreme  authority  of  Scripture. 
The  first  in  Scotland  who  argued  so  earnestly  for  the  perusal  of 
the  Sacred  Volume  at  every  household  fire  within  her  shores ;  and 
therefore  the  man  who  struck  the  first  note  in  giving  a  tone  to 
that  character  for  which  she  has  since  been  known,  and  often 
commended.  The  people  of  North  Britain  assuredly  have  no  oo- 
oaiion  to  feel  ashamed  of  this  early  native  of  their  capital — the 
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ooQTert  of  her  firrt  martyr — the  studeot  and  the  prisoner  of  St. 
Andrews — the  friend  of  Alelancthon,  and  the  Profeseor  at  Leipaic 
Had  hia  countrymen  only  known  him  before,  some  stone  of  re- 
membrance might  have  been  found  even  in  Germany ;  but  the 
memorial  of  his  birth  and  death  ought  to  have  been  in  Editt- 
burgh.  There,  in  reference  to  the  cause  be  advocated  no  inap- 
propriate emblem  would  have  been,  a  Father  ajtd  his  Child  read- 
ing the  same  Sacred  Volume,  and,  for  a  motto,  in  remembrance 
of  his  position  at  the  moment,  perhaps  his  own  memorable  quota- 
tion of  the  Athenian-^"  Strike,  but  bear  he." 

Yet  although  the  memory  of  Tyndale,  as  well  as  Alea,  has 
been  allowed  to  sleep  almost  in  oblivion  throughout  their  native 
land,  it  would  be  unjust  to  Scotland  entirely  to  forget  the  gratefiil 
recoUeclions,  and  in  Latin  verse,  of  one  maft,  who  flourished  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  died  as  early  as  October  161:^.  John 
Johnston,  the  intimate  friend  and  colleague  of  Andrew  Melville 
— s  classical  scholar,  and  Professor  of  Divinity  at  St.  Andrews  in 
1593,  amidst  his  eulogies  on  other  men,  appreciated  the  efforts  of 
Ales,  and  assigned  to  the  labors  of  Tjmdaie  their  own  appropriate 
place.  Hia  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Alea,  whom  he  associates 
with  Machabseus,  is  well  known,  as  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to 
M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox ;  but  as  the  lines  on  Tvndale,  The  Ezra 
of  Britain,  have  never  been  printed,  we  aubjoin  a  copy,  taken 
m>m  the  Manuscript  in  the  Advocate's  Library.  The  labors  and 
martyrdom  of  our  Translator  he  first  briefly  records,  to  which 
Johnston  then  adds  his  own  high  and  heartfelt  acknowledge 
ments — 

"  Ule  Dei  valei  laeer,  Eidm  ille  Britannni, 

Pida  manui  ucii  fidaque  meiu  Coilidf, 
Tnuu  Skciu  qoidiuit  ope*  Sermone  Biitanno: 

Quique  dots  jdIiuUsiu,  qniqae  TetoitB  dedtt, 
iDcedeiu  Tetsram  dovb  per  vecUgis  Tatum, 

Oet^il,  eiteraii  victiaiB  aacra  rodi: 
ScUicot  innamein  meritii  hoc  detUH  anon, 

TalibD*  at  prUdi  pai  lit  honore  novo." 

We  now  return  to  the  noble  war^e  in  which  Ales  so  ably,  and 
without  compromise,  had  led  the  van.  We  have  seen  the  state 
of  Scotland  and  England  at  the  close  of  1634 ;  nor  in  1535,  while 
Tyndale  lay  in  pr^n,  as  ardent  and  busy  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  was  there  any  change  in  favor  of  the  Scriptures  in  either 
government.  As  nations,  far  from  being  on  sound  terms  with 
each  other,  they  were  firmly  united  in  hostility  to  the  Word  of 
God ;  while  in  reference  to  Scotland,  the  cruelties  of  last  year 
seem  to  have  aaXy  strengthened  the  determination  to  obtain  the 
Sacred  Volume.  The  hollow  device  of  representing  the  English 
New  Testament  to  be  the  production  of  Luther  oi  his  disciples, 
which  Cochlieus  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  promulgate,  con- 
tinued to  be  fostered  by  the  priests  for  years  to  come :  but  1^  this 
year  it  must  have  been  well  known,  both  by  friends  and  foes  in 
Scotland,  that  Tffndale  was  the  author. 
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Meanwhile,  the  alann  of  the  Soottieh  gOTemment  shows  Unt 
books  were  still  coming  into  the  country.  Tbe  Act  of  ParitanMst 
in  1535,  against  all  importation  by  atrangers,  had  been  strengtb- 
ened  in  1527,  bo  as  to  apply  to  the  native  importers ;  but  by  th« 
language  of  Ales,  it  seems  as  if  there  had  actually  bean  attempts 
at  selling  the  New  Testament  in  book-shops ;  and  certainly  it 
the  Act  was  noio  to  be  repeated,  and  with  greater  severity,  it  leods 
ecuntenance  to  all  his  remonelrances.  Parliament,  at  all  events, 
opening  in  the  summer  of  1635,  and  on  the  8th  of  June,  forther 
degraded  itself  by  not  only  repeating  the  Act,  but  now  ail  persons 
having  any  such  books,  were  commanded  to  deliver  them  up  to 
their  Ordinary  within  forty  days,  under  the  penalty  of  coafiscatioB 
and  imprisonment.  As  a  decided  evidence  of  no  small  prt^reas 
made,  even  ^discuasimt  of  opinimu^  was  now  sternly  prohibited 
by  the  Parliament !  Happily,  however,  there  was  an  ezceptioa, 
m,  aa  some  would  say,  a  flaw  in  the  act,  as  there  has  often  been 
elnoe,  in  many  such  feats  of  human  legislation.  An  ezceptioa 
was  made  in  &vor  of  clerks  in  ike  aehools,  who  might  read,  a 
Older  to  refute.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  number  of  thes* 
olerks,  by  reading  and  discussion,  sincerely  embraced  the  samo 
sentiments,  or  the  reverse  of  those  which  were  intended  by  tha 
fadulgence. 

In  the  year  1536,  with  regard  to  the  Soottish  monarch  himsell^ 
now  sinking  under  the  power  of  licentious  habits,  and  to  which 
the  clergy  offered  no  objection,  bis  eituatioa  was  one  which  might 
well  excite  pity.  The  language  of  Ales  has  clearly  shown,  t^t, 
as  a  youth,  there  were  generous  and  humane  feelings  within  him ; 
and  the  banishment  of  the  Douglas  family,  with  Angus  at  their 
head,  was  owing  to  a  burst  of  emotion  perfectly  natural  But 
now  the  King  was  beset  by  no  leas  than  three  parties.  The 
family  of  Angus,  though  not  in  Scotland,  were  ever  on  the  waleh, 
having  sold  themselves  to  England.  James,  still  unmarried,  and 
without  a  direct  heir,  had  the  Hamiltons  near  him,  not  without 
an  eye  to  the  throne ;  while,  aa  the  clergy's  kingdom  of  this 
world  seemed  to  be  in  danger,  the  guidance  of  the  monarch  had 
become,  with  them,  a  subject  of  supreme  and  intense  intetest 
The  erratic  course  of  the  king's  uncle,  Henry  VIU.,  had  aba 
raiaed  Scotland  in  the  scale  of  importance  in  the  eye  of  Rome ; 
so  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  hierarchy,  Jamee,  being  the  maa 
he  was,  had  qo  chance  of  escape  from  vexatious  thraldom. 

In  May  1536,  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Volutae  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  was  pvhlidy  prohibited.  Lord  Howard  and  Barlow,  in 
theirjoint  letter  of  the  13lh,  give  thia  information — 

"  Though  we  hare  not  brought  to  auch  final  paas  the  conteals 
of  our  instructions,  according  aa  we  had  confidence,  to  the  King's 
Highness'  pleasure,  ^et  there  wanted  in  us  no  diligent  endeavour, 
which  nevertheless  is  not  so  in  vain,  but  that  we  Imve  necessarily 
tried  out  the  Scotish  dissembhng  mutability ;  which  known  and 
mistrusted,  can  do  little  displeasure,  whereas  their  feigned  im- 
tiusty  amity  intendeth  us  bo  fiuther  pleasure  but  their  own  profit : 
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except  bereafter  God  give  them  a  more  tBithful  heart,  grounded 
on  knowledge  of  his  Word,  which,  to  be  read  in  their  vulgar 
tongue,  is  lately  prohibited,  by  open  proclamation." 

Now,  in  our  English  history  we  have  already  always  fouod, 
that  every  such  measure  as  this,  within  the  country,  was  only 
indicative  of  still  greater  preasurfl  from  without,  and  bo  it  must 
hare  been  in  Scotland.  Thus,  then,  before  Tyndale  expired,  bo 
powerful  had  hia  exertiims  proved,  that  his  translation  had  been 
publicly  denounced  by  the  authorities  in  the  north,  as  well  as  in 
the  south ;  while  all  the  time  it  was  making  its  way,  in  unknown 
directions,  and  in  both  countries. 

But  why,  it  may  now,  with  all  propriety,  be  inquired,  should 
William  Barlow,  perhaps  inflated  by  his  elevation,  assume  so  high 
a  (one,  at  this  early  day  1  Was  he  not  himself  a  prior  still,  and 
why  then,  thus  hastily,  be  so  severe  on  the  clergy?  Was  it  to 
please  Crumwell  and  the  King  1  Why  then  use  language  actually 
at  the  expense  of  bith,  as  well  as  of  all  the  English  Bishops,  of 
whom  Barlow  was  now  one?  Did  the  whole  of  this  talk,  so  far 
as  it  COTiceroed  the  Stripttirea,  carry  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  farce  on  both  sides  7  So  it  should  seem ;  for  why  molest 
James  V.  about  the  Scriptures  at  present?  In  April  and  May 
1636,  what  had  Henry  VIII.?  What  had  Crumwell,  though 
Ticar-Oeneral  ?  What  bad  the  Bench  of  Bieht^  there  yet  dme, 
in  reference  to  the  Sacred  Volume  in  the  vulgar  tongue?  Had 
they  yet  found  a  translation  and  agreed  respecting  it,  and  made 
open  proclamation  that  all  might  read,  beheve,  and  live  1  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  Henry  and  his  authorities  had 
been  fighting  against  it  exactly  ten  years !  And  what  was  the 
English  government  doing  at  uie  moment?  Were  its  members 
not  in  the  guilty  act  of  leaving  the  translator  to  perish,  without 
(me  solitary  or  solemn  remonstrance  from  either  the  King  or 
Crumwell,  to  whom  earnest  application  had  been  made,  and  by 
no  common  man  ?  Nay  more,  at  the  moment  when  Howard,  the 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Barlow  were  thus  writii^  their 
JMnt  letter,  in  what  a  shamefiil  and  bloody  tragedy,  in  reference 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  the  King  and  Crumwell,  and  all  around  them 
were  engrossed,  we  need  not  repeat. 

Barlow  remained  behind  Howard  for  ten  days  longer,  when  be 
si^ified  that  it  would  be  ''  no  more  dis)deBsant  for  him  to  depart, 
than  it  was  for  Lot  to  pass  out  of  Sodom !"  But  he  was  not  aware 
of  Latimer  being  in  the  very  act  of  preparing  his  Latin  sermon 
for  the  prelates  then  occupying  the  EJnglish  bench;  and  in  which 
they  were  to  have  small  credit  over  the  Bishops  whom  Barlow  bad 
lefi  behind  him.  He  could  not  be  aware  tnat  Fox  of  HerefonJ 
was  about  to  tell  his  brethren  that  they  were  "  in  danger  of  being 
laughed  to  scorn  by  the  common  people,  (who  knew  more  of  the 
Scriptures  than  they  did,)  as  having  not  oae  spark  of  learning  or 
godliness  within  them."  Above  all,  he  had  not  anticipated  that  a 
native  of  that  same  Edinburgh  was  on  the  point  of  a!djusting  the 
balanoe  more  correctly  between  the  English  and  the  Scottish 
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bench,  when  he  pnt  Stokeely  the  Bishop  of  London  in  a  ra^ ; 
though  simply,  yet  boldly,  pleading  for  no  more  than  the  authority 
and  all-aufficiency  of  Scripture;  whea  Cranmer  himself  waa 
afraid  to  let  him  go  on,  and  %ht  the  battle  out ;  or  iu  other  words, 
when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  discover  as  much  timid- 
ity as  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  had  done,  and  before  the  same 
man !  These  equal  reminiscences  are  imperatively  due  to  the 
present  history.  They  show  how  hostile  the  men,  called  ecclesi- 
astical, in  either  country  were,  and  at  the  same  moment,  to  the 
highest  favor  which  Heaven  bad  ever  bestowed  on  them  both.  It 
waa  certainly  too  soon  for  any  such  men  to  throw  a  snow-ball  at 
their  next  neighbors,  while  "  the  lay  people'  in  Scotland,  as  well 
as  England,  were  alike  so  far  ahead  of  them.  Barlow,  however, 
had  now  set  out  on  his  hunt  after  preferment,  and  a  more  dan- 
gerous course  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  pursue.  Whether  it 
was  in  reward  of  his  services,  or  in  preparation  for  the  noted  Con- 
vocation about  to  be  held  in  June ;  even  before  be  lef^  Scotland, 
he  was  translated  to  St.  David's,  in  which  character  he'  sat,  and 
heard  all  that  we  have  hinted,  as  in  preparation  for  him.  What 
must  Barlow  have  thought  or  felt,  when  he  saw  a  native  of  Edin- 
burgh so  encounter  his  brethren,  and  try  their  temper  1  But,  at 
all  events,  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  information  he  has  given 
us,  respecting  those  lay  people  in  the  north,  for  whom  Ales  had 
already  so  powerfully  plead. 

Under  the  influence  of  his  ecclesiastical  advisers,  James  waa 
now  bent  on  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  France.  A  regency 
was  appointed,  of  which  James  Beaton  was  the  head ;  and  taking 
his  nephew,  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  with  certain  noblemen  in  his 
train,  ne  lefl  the  kingdom  in  September,  and  afler  an  absence  of 
fully  eight  months,  returned  with  a  queen  for  his  royal  master,  an 
accomplished  princess,  Madeleine,  the  only  daughter  of  Francis  I. 

During  the  absence  of  his  nephew  from  Scotland,  Henry  Till., 
ever  intriguing,  had  sent  down  Ralph  Sadler,  to  his  sister,  the 
Ctueen -Mother,  as  early  as  February ;  and  from  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded with  instructions  to  King  James  himself  at  Amiens  in 
March,  professedly  in  reference  to  his  mother,  Henry's  sister.  The 
visit,  in  both  instances,  no  doubt,  had  a  double  object  in  view ; 
and  hence  the  Scottish  King  was  scarcely  landed,  with  his  bride, 
on  the  19th  of  May  1637,  than  Sadler  was  down  once  more, 
charged  with  long  and  particular  instructions.  Henry,  under- 
standing that  the  gentlemen  of  "the  old  learning"  were  very  much 
alike  everywhere,  and  judging  also  by  those  who  stood  round  his 
own  person  to  the  end  of  his  life,  again  must  this  ambassador 
'  whisper,  in  the  ear  of  James,  his  uncle's  saying  in  reference  to  the 
clerey. 

They  were,  "commonly  held  by  the  afTection  they  have  to  their 
maintenance,  and  to  their  authority  in  pomp  and  pride."  If  Sad- 
ler actually  went  as  far  as  his  Master  instructed  him,  he  was  to 
say  that  James  was  "  not  to  think  of  himself^  as  perchance  some 
of  his  clergy  would  have  him  to  be,  €ts  brute  as  a  stock,  or  to  mis- 
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truat  that  his  wiu,  which  he  had  received  of  God,  be  not  able  tc 
perceive  Chriel's  word,  which  his  grace  hae  left  us,  commoa  to  be 
understood  by  all  ChriBtiau  men."  Henry  farther  advised  his 
nephew  to  try  these  clergy  "  by  their  works  and  deeds" — for  "  that 
would  induce  him  to  lean  to  the  pure  word  of  God,  and  to  pass 
light  upon  dreams  of  men  abused  by  superstition,  to  blind  princes, 
and  other  persons  of  much  simplicity."  Sadler  was  then  to  pray 
Henry's  good  nephew  "  not  to  conceive  any  evil  opinion  of  his 
uncle,  from  false  and  lying  reports,  only  because  his  Highness, 
sticking  to  the  word  of  God,  had  abolished  certain  Roman  abuses 
and  superstitions  in  his  realm :"  with  many  other  such  words. 

The  entire  document  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  deep  hypo- 
crisy of  Henry's  character ;  but  if  this  was  a  specimen  of  nia 
policy,  not  to  say  the  refinement  of  his  language,  it  was  not  hkely 
to  have  much  eSecl  on  such  a  Prince  as  James,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  recently  married  to  the  only  daughter  of  the  French 
monarch ;  and  immediately  after  he  had  been  accustomed,  for 
so  iiiiny  month?,  to  a  very  different  style  of  address.  Henry's 
nepli.^w  was  not  now  to  be  rated  Uke  a  school-boy,  and  Sadler,  of 
course,  had  to  return  as  he  came.  In  pursuance  of  the  same 
policy,  he  had  brought  a  present  of  £200,  by  way  of  fee,  to  the 
^ueen-Mother,  and  she,  as  in  duty  bound,  acknowledges  receipt, 
to  her  brother,  in  June,  when  she  trusts  that  the  King,  her  son,  is 
sending  to  him  David  Beatod.  She  prays  him  to  talk  kindly  with 
the  Abbot,  as  he  was  a  great  man  with  his  master. 

The  young  Queen,  however,  had  but  a  short  time  to  live,  hav- 
ing indeed  been  ill  of  consumption  before  her  marriage.  Upoa 
landing  at  Leith,  she  had  "  knelt  upon  the  beach,"  says  Mr. 
Tytler,  "  and  taking  up  some  portion  of  the  sand,  kissed  it  with 
deep  emotion,  whilst  she  implored  a  blessing  upon  her  new  coun- 
try, and  her  beloved  husband."  It  says  much  for  her  character 
that^  in  BO  short  a  period  she  had  so  endeared  herself  to  all  classes ; 
as  within  fifty  days  after  her  arrival  she  expired.  The  deep  re- 
gret of  many  was  shown  by  their  putting  ou  mourning,  a  custom, 
till  then,  alrogether  unknown  in  Scotland.  James,  however,  re- 
covering from  this  shock,  retained  his  purpose  of  sending  Beaton  to 
England.  In  the  month  of  August  we  find  him  as  far  as  Stam- 
ford, there  soliciting  an  audience,  th)|^ugh  Crumwell,  with  the 
King,  then  at  Dunstable.  He  had  gone,  no  doubt,  as  an  espied, 
rather  than  an  ambassador,  in  return  for  the  visit  of  Sadler  in 
James's  absence.  Bui  there  could  be  no  cordiality  between  the 
countries  at  this  moment.  On  the  contrary,  the  life  of  James  had 
been  twice  threatened  by  secret  conspiracy,  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  Douglas  family,  who  were  living  under  Henry's  proteclion. 
The  clergy  will  conUDue  to  advise  or  promote  alliance  with 
Prance. 
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SECTION   V. 

nan  1638  TO  1643— BXATOH  A  CAKDINAL,  Airo  FEBSECUTTOK  KE<nTGD-^IHI 
MAXTTSDOMi  OP  IfiSB — THB  CAVU  OP  ALL  THS  TDMDLT  HI  (^HMimx 
TKACBD  lO  IH«  ITBW  TBiTAMBHT  U  THB  HATITX  TOMStrE — AlOTHU  MAI- 
TTKIKMIr-IIXa   BSCAPDia DEATH  OF   THB   KIMO,  IAMBS   T. 

TaRODOHOVT  these  five  years  ensuing,  or  from  1638  to  1542 
inclusive,  just  as  though  it  had  been  intended  by  divine  providence 
to  be  the  more  observed  by  the  people  as  such,  and  at  all  event* 
by  posterity,  the  only  cause  that  looked  upward,  was  that  which 
was  most  hated ;  the  only  progress  towards  iraprovemeat,  ia  any 
department,  was  in  that  of  Divine  truth.  At  the  close  of  this  pe- 
riod the  King  is  to  die,  and  even  now,  whether  in  relation  to  him- 
self or  the  country  at  large,  every  moveoieat  was  &om  bad  to 
worse.     AU  things  went  the  downward  road. 

In  justice,  however,  to  James  T.,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  was  called  to  contend  with  more  than  Henry  VIII.  ever  had  to 
encounter.  The  English  Barons  had  been  brought  low  by  Henrr 
^  Til.,  before  his  son  came  to  the  throne ;  but  in  Scotland,  although 
in  1513  the  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest"  had  died  away,  another  race 
had  sprung  up  since  then.  The  clergy,  too,  had  a  David  BeatOD 
among  them,  as  licentious  and  ambitious  as  Wolset  himself,  and 
&r  more  unrelenting  in  his  dispositions  than  the  English  cardioal 
ever  was.  Besides,  James,  younger  than  the  Engli^  King  when 
he  came  to  the  throne,  had  been  watched  and  swayed  by  iuterested 
parties  from  childhood ;  so  that  having  to  cope  with  the  Barons  as 
well  as  the  Clergy,  it  discovered  no  small  force  of  character,  that 
he  proved  so  much  of  a  sovereign  as  he  did.  In  early  life,  amia- 
ble in  his  dispositions,  he  had  evidently  endeared  himself  to  the 
people  of  his  kingdom ;  and  afterwards,  in  being  dragged  *mto 
sucn  cruelties  by  these  ecclesiastics,  it  only  shows  to  what  fearful 
extent  a  man  may  go,  whether  from  profligacy  or  mistaken  politi- 
cal motives.  In  short,  among  all  these  public  men.  the  King  )> 
the  solitary  individual  who  draws  on  our  pity.  At  one  moment 
indeed,  he  will  be  seen  to  sink  himself  to  the  lowest  depth,  by 
compliance  with  his  bishops,  in  the  burning  of  his  subjects  for 
their  attachment  to  divine  truth ;  but  before  a  year  goes  round, 
we  shall  not  only  see  him  sit  for  hours,  and  hear  the  ecclesiastical 
order  lashed  with  the  severest  satire  for  their  vices  ;  but  he  will 
turn  round  afterwards,  and  acquiescing  in  the  justice  of  the  exhi- 
bilion,  rate  the  whole  order  severely  to  their  faces,  as  the  root  ctf 
all  evil  Both  Henry  and  James  vainly  imagined  that  they  them- 
selves might  live  as  they  listed,  though  neither  of  them  were  blind 
to  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  priests  and  their  superiors. 

But  to  proceed,  David  Beaton  having  gone  to  France  once  more 
and  to  n^otiate  for  another  Queen,  returned  in  May  1538,  (only 
ten  months  after  the  death  of  Madeleine)with  a  woman  of  a  widely 
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different  character — Maby  of  Guise — an  alliance  perfectly  agr«*- 
able  to  the  clergy,  though  ere  long  to  prove  most  injurious  to  tb* 
beat  interesu  of  the  country.  B^ton,  like  Wolsey  in  post  year^ 
looking  out  for  his  own  advancement  by  the  way,  had  contriTeo 
to  be  made  Bishop  of  Mirepoix  in  Languedoc,  with  not  less  thao 
ten  thousand  Uvres  of  annual  revenue ;  and  though  not  yet  a 
bishop  in  bis  own  country,  bis  French  appointment  will  strenglhea 
the  ladder  to  higher  promotion.  Sharp«ited,  no  doubt,  by  his  visit 
to  England  last  year,  and  having  now  furnished  so  trusty  a  check- 
mate for  his  Sovereign,  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  proceeding  agamst 
all  the  insinuations  of  his  uncle,  by  strengthening  his  own  per- 
sonal authority  through  the  court  of  Rome.  He  was  indeed,  as 
yet,  nothing  more  than  an  Abbot  in  Scotland ;  but  with  bis  French 
see  in  addition,  Beaton  had  appUed  to  the  Pontiff  for  one  of  his 
highest  honors.  Of  course  this  was  represented  as  by  no  meana 
m  his  own  account,  but  merely  for  the  Itenefit  of  the  kirk,  and  to 
meet  the  signs  of  the  times.  This,  however,  was  no  usual  ds- 
nuand,  no  common  step  to  advance,  yet,  through  the  vigilance  of 
his  agent  in  Italy,  the  able  and  aspiring  Abbot  succeeded,  and  was 
actually  raised,  by  Paul  III.,  to  toe  powers  of  a  Cardinal,  on  the 
ftOth  of  December  1538. 

Throughout  the  year  1638,  the  new  learning  having  made  very 
manifest  pnwress,  the  disposition  to  persecute  was  about  to  be 
fully  gratified.  The  secret  of  Beaton  s  zeal  for  power  could  not 
long  remain  hid,  and  since  James  was  both  so  married,  and  too  i 
br  gone  to  profit  by  any  warning;  his  character  as  a  man  must 
"  smart  for  it,"  as  Henry,  his  uncle,  had  predicted.     Nothing  im- 

E roved  by  his  former  visit  to  France,  gay,  hcentious  and  thought- 
ns,  James  was  as  much  in  want  of  money  as  his  uncle  always 
vas,  and  money  he  must  have.  In  younger  life  he  had  shrunk 
from  the  shedding  of  blood,  but  now,  in  order  to  beguile  him  from 
an  eye  to  clerical  wealth  and  the  accumulated  treasures  of  the 
monasteries,  the  property  of  all  who  should  either  die  for  their 

X'loions,  or  abjure,  was  held  out  as  the  base  incitement  to  the  en- 
ved  and  infatuated  monarch.  If,  therefore,  among  the  subjects 
of  James  there  were  those  who  would  "  take  joyfully  the  spoiling 
of  their  goods,  knowing  that  they  had  in  heaven  a  better  and  an 
enduring  eubstance,"  and  if  their  attachment  to  the  word  of  God, 
as  such,  should  thus  become  apparent,  a  better  evidence  of  prog- 
ress made  could  not  be  wishen.  At  the  same  time,  the  course 
about  to  be  pursued  by  the  enemy,  is  worthy  of  notice,  on  an- 
other account.  It  was  the  choice  plan  of  Stephen  Gardiner  in 
England  lo  himt  after  Buch  as  be  styled  "  the  head  deer ;"  and  a« 
Uie  persecutor  in  Scotland  is  about  to  not  merely  gratify  his  own 
malice,  but  supply  the  King's  necessities ;  the  poor  believer,  who 
had  nothing  to  forfeit  or  leave  behind  him,  not  being  a  subject 
suitable  to  the  miserable  end  in  view,  must  have  been,  most  provi- 
dentially, passed  over.  The  poor,  often  the  richest  in  feith,  were 
below  notice,  merely  because  not  worth  the  trouble  and  expense. 
Before  however  notidng  any  instances  of  persecution,  it  roust 
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be  nnMmbered  that  "  the  New  Testament  in  the  vuigar  tongve^ 
had  been  pointed  out  since  May  1636  by  public  proclamation. 
There  may  have  been  aome  other  English  books  suspected  of  her- 
esy already  ia  Scotland,  but  even  still,  no  otker  book  ie  expresslv 
named.  The  presumption  therefoie  is,  that  in  all  these  proceed- 
ings, the  iScripturea  ctiiedy,  if  not  solely,  were  now  aimed  at,  and 
all  opinions  grounded  on  the  Sacred  Volume. 

It  was  in  the  very  month  in  which  Beaton  was  made  a  Canliiul 
at  Rome,  that  the  persecution  in  Scotland  bad  already  revived. 
No  one  had  aufiered  death  since  August  1634 ;  but  after  four  yean 
had  elapsed,  an  early,  if  not  the  first  arrest,  afforded  rather  a  curi- 
ous illustration  of  bund  fury. 

Martin  Balkesky,  a  burgess  of  Edinbui^b,  had  been  thrown  into 
CfHifinement  in  the  Castle,  as  early  as  December  1538,  fa 
"breaking  our  Sovereign  Lord's  proclamation  against  using  and 
having  such  books  as  are  prohibited  by  Parliament."  He  firat 
complained  therefore  to  the  King,  who  referred  him  to  Beaton, 
only  a  few  days  before  he  was  made  a  Cardinal,  or  about  a  month 
before  he  could  hear  of  tlie  appointment.  Beaton,  still  only  an 
Abbot,  but  Coadjutor  of  Sl  Andrews,  referred  the  burgess  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council.  Balkesky  then  supplicated  them,  and 
they  promised  enlargement,  on  condition  of  his  finding  cautim  to 
the  Justice-Clerk,  Thomas  Scott  of  Pilgorno.  The  caution  he  de- 
manded was  not  less  than  a  thousand  pounds.  On  the  28th  o( 
February,  the  very  day  before  a  dreadful  martyrdom,  which  Bal- 
kesky may  have  witnessed  from  the  Castle,  the  caution  was  found 
and  ofieied ;  but  now  not  satisfied,  on  the  T'th  of  March,  Sir  John 
Campbell  of  Calder,  Archibald  Williamsoa,  burgess  of  Efdinburgb, 
and  Robert  Hopringill,  burgess  of  Peebles,  bad  U)  become  sureties 
for  two  thousand  pounds  more,  that  the  prisoner  should  "  abide 
the  King's  Grace's  pleasure  and  will ;"  no  slender  proof  that  they 
had  already  got  one  substantial  citizen  by  the  hand.  Only  five 
days  elapsed,  however,  when  they  were  obliged  to  let  him  go, "  re- 
mitting to  him  the  escheat  of  all  his  goods,  6cc.  for  having  and 
using  certain  English  heretical  books."    A  letter  of  remission  was 

granted  to  him  on  the  12th  of  March  ;  his  professed  defence  being, 
lat  he  had  merely  refused  to  deliver  up  nis  Matin-book  to  the 
offidal  of  Lothian  at  his  first  command.'' 

But  if  this  proved  a  blank,  they  had  caught  a  richer  prize  in  the 
person  of  Walter  Stewart,  son  of  Lord  Ocfailtrie.  He  was  fined  in 
bis  whole  estates,  or  posBessions  moveable  and  immoveable,  "  by 
reason  that  the  said  Walter  was  abjured  of  heresy." 

Beaton,  however,  once  a  Cardinal,  there  was  no  farther  occasion 
for  troubling  either  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  those  of  the 
Justiciary.  Wherever  his  cross  was  borne  before  him,  there  be 
reigned  aa  lord  paramount  over  the  conscience,  and  other  gentle- 
men will  not  now  so  easily  escape.  By  the  10th  of  January,  1539, 
we  find  Robert  Forrester,  brother  to  the  Laird  of  Arngtbbon,  Wil- 
tiam  Forrester,  son  of  Jolin,  burgess  of  Stirling,  Walter  Cousland, 
David  Oraham,  and  James  Watson,  all  of  Stiriiog,  were  seized  for 
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books,  suspected  to  be  heretical ;  "  for  breabiag  hia  HighoesB' 
proclamatioa  io  having  and  using  such  books  as  are  suspected  of 
iKeresy,  and  are  prohUiiied  by  Ike  Kirk."  Observe  the  altered 
pbraseolt^y,  or  nov  soon  and  slyly  they  were  interposing  their 
own  authority.  The  caution  at  once  exacted  from  these  parties 
funouDted  to  no  less  than  3100  marks,  so  that  the  entire  property 
must  have  been  considerable.  The  first  geatlemea,  we  aball  find' 
die  at  the  stake ;  the  second  and  third,  as  well  as  another,  a  bur- 
gess of  Edinburgh,  Robert  Cant,  were  all  entirely  forfeited  in 
March.  Similar  forfeitures  extended  to  Pertji,  as  well  as  to  Ster- 
ling, where  John  Stewart,  son  to  Henry,  Lord  Methveo  was  among 
the  number ;  and  bo  far  as  the  seizure  of  property  was  concerned, 
thepersecution  lay  very  heavy  upon  Dundee. 

Two  parties  had  now  fully  engrossed  the  mind  of  Beaton, 
namely,  the  Kirk  and  the  King.  1  he  former  was  to  be  defended 
by  fire,  the  latter  to  be  cajoled  by  fines ;  and  this  month  of  March 
served  to  unfold  his  character,  as  equally  busy  in  both  departments. 
The  most  fearful  week  was  the  first  in  this  month,  and  Saturday 
the  1st  its  most  shocking  day.  The  country  hitherto  had  wit- 
nessed no  scene  so  outrageous.  The  trial,  such  as  it  was,  and  the 
sentence  to  death  being  all  overtaken  before  the  sun  went  down, 
it  must  have  been  intended  lo  strike  with  terror,  not  Edinburgh 
alone,  but  every  other  place.  Not  fewer  than  five  different  men 
appeared ;  John  Keillor  and  John  Beveridge,  two  Benedictine 
monks  or  Blackfriars,  not  improbably  from  the  same  monastery  in 
Edinburgh  where  Prior  Buckingham  had  lodged  till  1535,  when 
he  set  off  to  the  perseculioii  of  Tyndale ;  Sir  Duncan  Simpson, 
80  called  as  being  a  priest,  from  Stirling  ;  Mr.  Robert  Forrester, 
notary,  a  gentleman  of  the  same  place ;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  a  Dean  of  the  Kirit,  Thomas  Porret,  canon  regular  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Colm's  Inch,  and  Yicar  of  Dollar.  Having  been 
summon^  before  Beaton  and  Chisholni,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  men 
equally  notorious  for  licentious  habits,  and  bigoted  attachment  to 
their  system,  no  mercy  was  in  store  for  any  of  the  five,  while  the 
last  was  treated  with  characteristic  reproach  and  barbarity.  The 
trial  soon  over,  the  fire  was  prepared  on  the  esplanade  of  the 
Castle,  visible  at  once  far  and  near,  to  two  counties,  Mid-Lothian 
and  Fife. 

The  King,  too,  must  proceed  one  step  farther  on  the  present 
Inl '^  ' .  .    - 


1  1534  he  had  presided  in  a  red  dress  at  the  trial  of 
Straiton,  but  his  authority  on  the  bench  was  now  not  consulted. 
It  had,  in  fact,  been  superseded  by  that  of  this  Cardinal,  but  still 
bb  Majesty  must  sanction  all.  He  must  follow  the  footsteps  of  his 
fother-m-Iaw  Francis  I.,  in  1535,  and  himself  be  present  to  see 
the  red  flames  on  the  Castlehill,  wheu  five  of  his  best  subjects  were 
consumed  to  ashea  before  his  eyes,  on  the  1st  of  March  1539. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  horrible  scene,  Beaton  must  look  west- 
ward, where  it  seems  to  have  been  resolved  there  should  be  an- 
other  martyrdom  by  way  of  terror.  Two  individuals  having  been 
apprehended  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow ;  Jerome  Ruaael,  a  Fran- 
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ciscaa  or  OrajrAiar,  and  a  young  man,  Ninian  Ketuitdjf,  only 
eigbteea,  of  good  education,  and  posseasiag  "  aa  excellent  iogyno 
(genius)  for  Scotish  poetry ;"  they  were  immediately  brougnt  ta 
trial.  Thia  myrmidon  of  Beaton's,  John  Lauder,  and  two  oth«r 
willing  agenta,  Mr.  Andrew  Olipbant,  as  notary,  and  one  Pnar 
Mertman,  were  sent  off  to  Gla^ow  in  cominisaion,  to  asaisl,  m 
lather  secure  success.  The  Arcnbiahop,  not  so  Moodily  inclined, 
heaitated.  "  I  think  it  better  to  spare  these  men,"  said  he,  "  than 
toputthem  to  death."  "What  will  ye  do,  my  Lord?"  said  the 
commission  from  Edinburgh.  "  Will  ye  condemn  all  that  my 
Lord  Cardinal,  other  Bishops,  and  we  have  done  1  If  so,  ye  do  ahew 
Tourself  enemy  to  the  Church  and  us,  and  so  we  will  report  you, 
be  assured !"  Dunbar  became  afraid,  having  no  relish  for  coming 
mto  collision  with  this  new-made  Cardinal  The  King  had  C4»i- 
ceded  hia  own  Buthority,  and  his  Lord  Chancellor  now  as  meanly 
followed !  Adjudging  both  the  martyrs  to  death,  they  died  in 
triumph.  In  addition  to  these  tragedies  there  was  a  third,  at 
Cupar  in  Fife,  in  order  to  awe  that  part  of  the  country,  where,  by 
the  Lord  TTeasurer'a  Accounts,  one  man,  not  named,  also  sufierea 
at  the  stake. 

During  a  season  of  confiscation  and  murder  such  as  thia,  the 
nctiras  pillaged  musL  have  been  numerous ;  we  could  name  more 
than  we  have  mentioned,  and  it  is  manifest,  that  they  were  not 
only  mea  of  intelligence,  but  of  considerable  substance.  But 
among  those  in  imminent  danger  at  this  moment,  there  was  one, 
the  most  eminent  scholar  of  his  age.  We  need  scarcely  name 
George  Buchanan.  His  Somnium  or  Dream,  his  satire  Palinodia, 
as  well  as  his  Frandscaniis,  all  of  which  had  been  so  deeply  r«- 
sented  by  the  whole  fraternity  of  "  the  old  learning,"  rendered  bim 
the  most  desirable  of  all  victims,  and  he  was  actually  in  close  cus- 
tody at  St.  Andrews.  The  Cardinal,  it  is  said,  offered  the  King 
a  sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  his  blood.  Once  apprised  of  this, 
Buchanan  made  his  eacape  from  the  window  of  hia  prison,  through 
England  into  France,  and  before  the  close  of  thia  year  he  had 
been  choaen  Latin  Professor  in  the  College  of  Guienne,  Bourdeaux. 
But  besides  him,  in  the  course  of  this  month  of  March,  many 
others  had  fled.  The  firea  had  produced  their  desired  consterna- 
tion. Thus,  if  we  look  to  Berwick  alone,  as  already  quoted  under 
our  English  history,  on  the  29th  of  that  month,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk informs  Crumwell — "  Daily  cometh  unto  me  some  Oenllemen 
Eind  some  Clerks  (priests)  which  do  flee  out  of  Scotland,  as  they 
ta-yfor  reading  of  Scripture  in  Etiglish,  saying  that  if  they  were 
taken  they  should  be  put  to  execution.  I  gave  them  gentle  words:, 
and  to  some,  money."  So  did  thia  determined  enemy  of  the  Saored 
Volume  in  English  write,  and  act,  at  the  moment,  merely  fran 
Tile  political  motives.  But  the  enemy  himself  faaa  often,  throuj^- 
out,  corroborated  the  truth  of  this  history. 

Such,  then,  was  the  result  of  the  influence  and  title,  newly  im- 
ported from  Italy,  but  at  the  same  time  the  storm  has  again  cleared 
the  moral  atmosphere,  giving  decided  proof  diat  a  great  and  uq- 
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WDOted  power  had  been  introduced  into  Scotland.  In  other  worda 
ve  have  before  us  the  veritable  prc^resa  of  all  the  Scriptural 
Christiauity  which  has  been  in  the  country  ever  since ;  and  how- 
ever feeble  and  unpretending  in  its  comraencetnent,  the  work, 
since  1526,  was  now  of  thirteen  years'  standing. 

The  reign  of  didcord  between  England  and  Scotland  commenced, 
and  open  violence,  between  parlies  on  the  borders,  was  but  the 
precursor  of  other  quarrels.  In  the  midst  of  his  quarrel  with  Henry 
a  slow  fever  consumed  him,  and  he  sunk  into  a  stale  of  distraction, 
accompanied  by  ihe  deepest  melancholy.  The  Queen  at  Lithgow 
was  on  the  point  of  being  confined,  and  if  a  son  were  born,  it  was 
hoped  that  this  might  rouse  the  father.  On  the  T'th  of  December, 
she  was  delivered  of  a  daughter—"  Mary,  Queen  of  Scola" — but 
die  intelligence  had  the  opposite  effect  from  that  which  had  been 
anticipated.  Referring  to  his  kingdom,  said  the  dying  man — "It 
came  with  a  girl,  and  it  will  go  with  a  girl."  Then  giving  his 
hand  to  those  near  him,  he  turned  himself  on  the  bed  and  expired, 
on  Thursday  the  14th  of  December.  The  body  was  brought  to 
Edinburgh,  and  interred  at  Holyrood  on  Monday  the  8th  of  January 
1543.  Often  has  it  been  said,  that  James  V.  died  literally  of  a 
broken  heart,  and,  in  Scottish  history,  certainly  he  presents  the  most 
impressive  illustration  of  that  passage  in  holy  writ — "  The  sorrow 
of  the  world  vcorketh  death." 

But  we  must  return  to  the  history  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  Seven 
years  after  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  io  English  had 
been  first  conveyed  mto  Scotland,  there  had  been  an  able  and  well- 
sustained  controversy,  though  hitherto  buried  in  oblivion,  as  to  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  people  to  read  the  Scriptures  for  themselves, 
and  at  home  in  their  own  dwellings ;  but  there  had  been  no  min- 
btry  of  the  word,  properly  so  called.  One  man,  Forret,  in  a  very 
limited  district,  for  a  short  time,  had  spoken  out ;'  but  he  was 
almost  immediately  silenced,  and  then  ournt  to  ashes.  There 
had  been  no  son  of  thunder  lifting  up  his  voice,  nor  had  any  such 
means  been  emploved  as  to  account  for  this  confessedly  great 
change.  Two  or  three  men  from  England  may  come  down  after- 
wards,  and  make  some  impression ;  but  we  now  speak  of  the  past, 
and  of  what  had  been  already  effected.  Putting  the  presumptive 
heir  to  the  crown  entirely  out  of  view,  as  a  weak  ana  vacillating 
man,  have  so  many  round  about  him  been  so  shaken  in  mind,  as 
to  involve  themselves,  by  Beaton's  casuistry,  in  the  deadly  sin  of 
what  he  called  heresy  7  Then,  as  tfa  as  the  art  of  printing,  or 
English  books  were  concerned,  nothing  can  be  ascribed  to  either 
cause :  and  of  books  imported  from  abroad,  we  find  not  upon  re> 
cord  a  single  title-page,  save  one.  But  that  one  has  been  pro- 
claimed  in  open  court,  by  Lauder,  in  1538,  as  having  been  tho 

freat,  nay,  the  only  source  of  annoyance.  He  denounced  it  as 
eresy.  "  God  forgive  you,"  said  Forret,  "  that  ye  should  call  the 
book  of  the  Evangel  of  Jesus  Christ  heresy."  But  he  insisted  that 
il  was,  and  that  it  was  this  which  had  occasioned  "  all  the  din 
and  play  in  their  Kirk,"  or  throughout  Scotland.     Certainly  it 
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wu  intended,  that  posterity  should  observe  thia,  and  no  event  (rf 
the  day  htis  been  more  diatmctiy  marked,  if  bo  much  aa 

The  ministry  of  the  word,  though  of  Divine  appointment,  has 
again  and  again,  throughout  this  history,  been  presented  by  God 
as  ealirel^  subordinate  to  his  own  word — the  living  voice  of  man, 
to  the  voice  of  the  living  God.  In  the  scale  of  human  depravity, 
or  the  profanation  of  divine  things,  besides  the  neglect  or  perver- 
sion of  the  ministry,  there  is  a  lower  depth,  or  greater  sin.  This 
had  been  shown  in  Scotland  as  well  as  England,  in  the  treatmeut 
of  the  Divine  Record  itself — in  the  wilful  conceaLinent  of  the  Word 
of  God — in  the  denial  of  it  to  the  people — -nay,  in  the  denunciation 
of  it  by  the  profligate  rulers  of  the  darkness  which  reigned  around 
them.  This  was  the  greatest  of  all  crimes.  The  force  of  syte- 
matic  depravity  could  no  farther  go.  They  had  rejected  the  word 
of  Jehovah,  and  what  wisdom  was  in  them  t  The  Sacred  Script- 
ures, therefore,  and  more  especially  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Christian  Church,  which  the 
law,  when  lost,  did  to  the  Jewish,  and  which,  when  found,  became 
the  means  of  its  revival ;  so  the  Sacred  Volume  must  now  take 
precedence.  We  leave  other  nations  to  examine  for  themselves : 
but  in  the  course  pursued  by  Divine  Providence  towards  this  islaod 
entire,  and  by  way  of  eminence,  thia  fact  is  worthy  of  more  reflec- 
tion than  it  has  ever  obtained-  The  Word  of  the  Lord,  as  an  in- 
strument in  his  own  hands,  and  conveyed  into  the  island  in  spite 
of  all  opposition,  was  to  be  first,  and  to  be  thus  glorified.  So  it 
had  happened  in  England,  as  aheady  explained.  But  here,  in  the 
north,  as  well  as  in  the  south,  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England — 


And  yet,  after  all  that  can  be  said,  at  thu  moment,  what  was 
now  to  he  done?  nay,  what  to  be  expected?  We  have  coroe  U> 
December  1542.  The  King  is  dead,  and  Beaton  has  reached  the 
highest  point  of  his  ambition.  Before  his  sovereign  was  even  laid 
in  the  grave  at  Holyrood,  he  has  usurped  the  government;  and 
look  wherever  the  people  might,  everything  seemed  to  portend 
success  in  favor  of  such  a  movement.  With  regard  to  his  own 
crafty  brethren,  he  sits,  like  a  sovereign  Pcmtitf,  over  every  one  of 
them.  The  king  has  left  for  his  heir  only  an  infant,  whose  mother 
is  favorable  to  all  the  intentions  of  Beaton.  The  presumptive  heir 
to  the  crown,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  is  not  merely  a  weak  man,  but 
he  seems  to  be  quite  indisposed  for  action ;  while,  in  point  of  talent 
and  activity,  there  is  no  other  individual  to  be  compared  with  the 
Cardinal  and  legate.  As  for  the  nobility  at  large,  their  power  is 
broken ;  such  of  them  as  possessed  any  authoritative  influence  are 
either  dead,  or  in  exile ;  and  the  best  of  them  have  been  carried 
out  of  the  way,  from  Solway  Moss  to  London.  The  neighboring 
powerful  monarch,  elated  by  his  victory,  threatens  war ;  and  it 
may  be  one  of  conquest  or  of  extermination.  In  short,  according 
to  Buchanan,  "  the  considerate  foresaw  a  tempest  overhanging 
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Scotland,  dark  aod  gloomy  beyond  coQc«ption :  for  the  Kiag  had 
not  made  a  will,  and  left  a  giil,  acarcefy  eight  days  old,  as  bis 
heir." 

From  all  these  circumstanceB,  it  must  have  been  quite  imposBibla 
for  any  man  to  see  before  him  a  single  day,  or  to  foretell  what 
awaited  either  himself  or  his  country.  The  only  certain  thing 
was,  that  Beaton  had  resolved  to  be  both  "  king  and  priest"  for 
the  time  being ;  having,  it  ia  said,  caused  the  will  of  the  king  to 
be  proclaimed  on  Monday  after  hia  death,  and  this,  it  is  under- 
stood, pointed  to  him  as  the  future  regent  But  let  what  will  take 
place,  nothing  shall  prevent  the  prt^ess  of  Divine  truth ;  and,  as 
m  nature,  the  darkest  hour  precedes  the  day-break,  so  it  may  be 
even  now. 


REIGN  OF  MARY  GUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

THE  TXAB   1643,  A  MEMORABLE  ORE CBITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  DOVEKRMERT — BK- 

MABIUBLT  aUDDEN    CHANGE TEE    FBIMATE  OT   ST.  ATOBEWS,  TSOVOH  A  CAB- 

DUTAL,  IN  FRISOK — OEMEBAL  FEBDSAL  OF  SCBIFTDBES  SAHCTUHCBD MOBS  HAB< 

TTRDOMS  BT  RAHOINO,  SB0W91N0,  AM)  THE  FLAMES — THX  DEATH  OF  BEATON. 

The  year  1543  was  a  memorable  period,  and  deserves  to  stand 
by  itself,  whether  we  allude  to  Scotland  or  England.  In  relation 
to  both  countries,  it  was  a  crisis;  but  as  viewed  in  conjunction, 
ve  are  furnished  with  matter  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  in  close 
connection  with  the  sacred  Scriptures.  In  Scotland,  the  opening 
of  (he  year  will  discover  how  msignificant  is  the  power  of  any 
human  party,  however  ably  led,  when  the  moment  arrives  in 
which  the  Supreme  Ruler  begins  to  deal  with  iL  Beaton  we 
have  just  left  in  great  power,  and  fondly  anticipating  a  higher 

filace  than  Wolsey  himself  had  ever  reached.  He  may  be  al- 
owed,  for  a  few  days,  to  dream  of  reigning  over  the  kingdom,  at 
the  head  of  a  regency,  of  which  the  Earla  of  Argyle,  Huntly, 
and  Murray,  were  to  be  chief  men ;  and  as  for  the  presumptive 
heir  to  the  crown,  the  Earl  of  Arrao,  he  must  be  neutralized  or 
overruled.  If  we  can  rely  on  the  deliberate  testimony  of  Arrao 
himself,  Beaton  exhibited  a  will  of  the  King,  appointing  Aim  to 
be  guardian  of  the  infant  Queea,  aa  well  as  Regent,  or  Oov' 
emor  of  the  realm. 

Henry  VIII.,  his  determined  enen^,  was  now  dreaming  also,  as 
well  as  Beaton,  though  in  very  difi^rent  strain.  The  death  of 
James  Y.  instantly  gave  fresh  impulse  to  his  ambition.  If  pos- 
sible, and  immediately,  he  is  to  reign  over  Scotland.  He  is  to  gel 
possession  of  Beaton,  as  well  as  the  in&nt  Queen  Mar^,  who,  as 
ne  now  proposed,  should  in  due  time  be  married  to  his  son  Ed- 
ward. Once  awake,  however,  both  the  King  and  the  Cardinal 
must,  like  other  men,  follow  with  the  tide  of  events ;   but  the 
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question  between  them  at  this  moment  being  one  of  time,  tb« 
Mquel  will  explain  which  of  them  gained  hie  object.  No  sooner 
bad  Henry  beeii  iuformed  of  his  nephew's  dealh,  than  he  sent 
for  the  Scottish  lords  and  gentlemen,  the  prisoners  from  Solway, 
who,  cmly  a  few  days  before,  had  been  marched,  as  in  disgrace, 
through  London,  and  then  ihey  had  been  only  upbraided.  The 
King  now  sounded  them,  with  a  view  to  his  intentions,  when, 
without  exception,  they  bowed  to  his  terms,  and  without  gain- 
saying !  Henry  exacted  pledges,  which  they  left  behind  them ; 
and  they  engaged,  that  when  Queen  Mary  came  to  be  tea 
years  of  age,  she  should  marry  Prince  Edward.  On  Friday  the 
39th  of  December,  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  depart,  and 
coming  down  by  way  of  Darlington,  they  had  reached  home  by 
Wednesday  the  24th  of  January.  Arran  now  found  himself  in 
circumstances  to  act  with  decision ;  and  no  sooner  do  we  turn  to 
Scotland  than  we  find  that  not  one  day  had  been  lost  by  the 
Governor.     • 

Upon  Mimday  the  8th  of  January,  the  King  had  been  interred ; 
but  on  Wednesday  the  10th,  not  more  than  forty-eight  hours 
having  elapsed,  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  proclaimed  Protector  and 
Governor  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  far  successful,  still  the  Gover- 
nor was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  take  asy  step  against  Beaton. 
Oo  the  contrary,  slow  to  forego  all  secular  power,  it  appears  that 
Beaton  actually  snatched  at  the  chancellorahip,  and  obtained  it, 
for  one  solitary  week  !  With  such  an  office  in  addition  to  those 
he  possessed,  if  he  had  effectually  ousted  Dunbar,  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  he  had  no  doubt  ititended  ultimately  to  overrule  the 
Governor  according  to  his  pleasure. 

Here,  then,  at  last,  it  becomes  evident,  that  Henry  THI.  had 
overreached  his  greatest  opponent  in  the  North ;  for  though  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  great  seal,  by  Friday  the  26th  of  this 
month,  the  Chancellor  and  Cardinal,  though  Legate,  was  in  safe 
keepin?  at  Dalkeith ;  only  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Scottish  barons  from  England !  The  will  exhibited,  pronounced 
a  forgery,  bad  been  of  no  avail.  But  whatever  obscurity  stiU 
hangs  over  the  precise  charges  against  Beaton,  he  was  put  iu 
prison  on  the  day  now  mentioned.  From  Dalkeith  he  was  re- 
moved to  Seton  House ;  from  thence,  under  the  charge  of  Lord 
Seton,  to  Blackness  Castle  on  the  Forth ;  and  finally,  to  St.  An- 
drews, from  whence  he  was  not  released  till  April,  ot  more  than 
a  fortnight  after  Parliament  had  transacted  all  their  business. 
Thus  are  we  left  free  to  inquire  what  this  business  included. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  was  the  arrest  of  such  a  man  as 
this  to  pass  without  notice  ?  So  far  from  it,  all  the  disciples  of 
"  the  old  learning"  were  immediately  in  mourning,  and  struck 
with  horror.  ■'  Tne  public  services,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,  "  were  in- 
stantly suspended ;  the  priests  refused  to  administer  either  baptism 
or  burial ;  tho  Churches  were  closed :  an  universal  gloom  over- 
n>read  the  countenances  of  the  pecqile,  and  the  country  presented 
tne  melancholy  appearance  of  a  land  excommunicated  for  some 
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iwfiil  crime.  The  days,  indeed,  were  past  when  the  full  terrors 
of  such  a  Btate  of  spiritual  proscription  could  be  felt,  yet  the 
Catholic  party  were  still  strong  in  Scotland;  they  loudly  ex- 
claimed agaioat  their  opponents  for  so  daring  an  act  of  eacrileKO 
and  injustice ;  and  the  people  bes^an,  in  some  degree,  to  identify 
the  cause  of  Beaton  with  tne  iDoependeace  of  the  country."  The 
barons  also  were  far  from  being  uaanimous  on'  the  subject.  Four 
days  only  after  the  imprisonnient,  or  on  Tuesday  the  30lh  of 
January,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  had  left  Edinburgh  for  his  estate  in 
the  west,  where,  gatherioc'  his  clan,  he  might  stand  ready  for  any 
future  emetgency.  The  EarU  of  Huntly,  Murray,  and  Bothwell, 
had  offered  to  be  sureties  for  the  Cardinal's  liberty,  but  in  vain. 
Uass  might  be  suspended,  while  the  priesu  aud  monks,  having 
little  or  nothing  to  do,  had  more  time  for  politics  and  intimidation ; 
but  still  there  was  no  enlargement  of  their  Cardinal.  At  this 
early  period,  and  in  reference  to  the  clergy,  such  an  instance  of 
indexibiUty  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  Venetian  gnvernment ; 
and  it  becomes  the  more  observable,  when  the  two  cousins  are 
viewed  in  contrast.  Between  the  Earl  of  Arran  and  Beaton  there 
was  the  greatest  possible  distinction,  in  point  of  strength  of  mind 
and  firmness  of  purpose.  It  was  therefore  fit,  that  at  this  peculiar 
crisis,  the  weakest  individual  in  authority,  or  the  most  vasciLlat- 
ing,  not  to  say  treacherous,  should  be  instrumental  in  putting 
aside  by  far  the  most  acute  and  powerful  man  in  the  kingdom. 
All  that  the  Pontiff  could  possibly  convey  to  him  from  Rome,  had 
previously  been  hestowed ;  and  if  any  words  are  about  to  be 
spoken  in  Parhament  regarding  the  Sacred  Toldhe  ;  if  any- 
thing was  about  to  be  done,  which  was  never  to  be  undone ;  it 
was  certainly  something  to  say  in  future  years,  that  all  this  power 
had  gone  for  nothing ! 

Parliament  having  been  summoned  to  meet  on  Mcmday  the 
12th  of  March,  throughout  the  month  of  February,  the  Earls  of 
Argyle  and  Huntly,  Bothwell  and  Murray,  were  straining  everr 
nerve  to  rally  and  invigorate  their  adherents ;  so  that  the  week 
immediately  befere  the  tuning  of  Parliament  exhibited  two 
parties  in  hostile  array,  one  assembled  at  Perth,  the  other  in  EVlin- 
Durgh.  At  the  fonner,  besides  the  earls  already  mentioned,  there 
were  other  noblemen,  with  a  great  number  of  bishops,  abbots, 
and  knights.  They  commenced  with  negotiation,  sendmg  certain 
articles  to  the  Governor  and  his  council.  The  very  first  of  these 
stipulated,  that  the  Cardinal  should  beset  at  liberty ;  the  second, 
that  the  New  TestamejU  in  the  ntUive  tongue  should  kot  qo 
ABROAD.  They  then  reauested  that  the  Governor  should  be 
counselled  by  them  in  all  tne  affairs  of  the  realm,  and  that  other 
ambassadors  to  Henrv  YIII.,  than  those  which  were  intended, 
should  be  sent  to  England ! 

There  was  not  a  moment's  delay  at  Ediubu^h  in  returning  a 
most  decided  answer.  The  Governor  and  council  would  listen  to 
QO  such  terms.  On  the  contrary,  they  immediately  dispatched  a 
herald  of  arms,  charging  all  these  lords  at  Perth,  under  paio  of 
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treason,  to  repair  to  the  capital  and  eerre  the  GoveraoT,  accordinf 
to  their  alleg iauce.  At  the  Baroe  time,  or  upoD  Friday  the  9th  of 
March,  by  way  of  makiDg  their  intentions  doubly  sure,  Archibald 
Beaton  of  Capildra  was  committed  to  ward  at  Dalkeith,  as  hia 
relative  the  Cardinal  had  been  in  January,  be  being  now  io  safe 
keeping  at  a  greater  distance.  The  party  at  Edinburgh  was  now 
ready  for  business. ' 

The  appearance  of  the  herald  at  Perth  had  proved  quite  suffi- 
cient. The  Earl  of  Huntly  immediately  gave  ia.  As  for  the 
clergy,  while  they  could  not  extricate  the  Cardinal,  if  they  had 
anything  to  eay  against  the  Scriptures,  it  was  proper  that  they 
should  be  mustered  on  the  spot.  Since  Beaton  only  is  put  out  of 
the  way,  let  the  fraternity  assemble  and  put  forth  all  its  strength. 
As  a  body,  therefore,  whether  bishops  or  abbots,  they  now  followed 
Huntly's  example ;  and  they  all  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  Sunday, 
or  the  day  before  parliament  was  opened.  By  Monday,  the  EhiI 
of  Murray,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  sent,  craving 
that  they  m^ht  serve  the  Governor.  The  only  baron  absent  was 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  plead  sickness ;  but  on  Thursday  he  sent 
his  procurator  and  his  two  uncles  to  make  his  excuse.  In  short, 
and  on  the  same  day,  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother.  Sir 
George,  in  their  joint  letter  to  Lord  Lisle,  describe  the  assembly  as 
"  the  most  substantial  Parliament  that  ever  was  seen  in  Scotland 
in  any  man's  remembrance,  and  best  furnished  with  all  the  three 
estates ;  the  multitude,  including  their  serving  men,  being  aa  much 
as  Edinburgh  and  Leilh  could  lodge." 

This  "  substantial"  Parliament  having  assembled  on  Monday 
the  12lh,  on  Tuesday  they  proceeded  to  business,  and  in  three 
days  only  dispatched  the  whole ;  for  though  it  did  not  rise  till  Sat- 
urday, after  Thursday  there  is  nothing  recorded.  On  Tuesday,  as 
James,  the  Earl  of.Arran,  had  been  chosen  by  an  inferior  number 
of  Lords  only,  he  was  now  ratified  and  conflrmed  by  all  the  three 
estates,  as  governor  and  second  person  in  the  realm.  On  the  same 
day,  Dunbar,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  as  Lord  Chancellor, 
made  a  motion  as  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  and  the 
marriage  of  Mary  to  Edward.  By  Wednesday  they  had  reinsta- 
ted the  Earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother.  Sir  George  Douglas,  in 
their  honors  and  estates,  after  having  been  kept  in  banishment  by 
the  late  King  for  fifteen  years.  But  Thursday,  the  fifteenth,  was 
reserved  for  by  far  the  most  memorable  transaction,  or  rather  the 
only  one,  worthy  of  our  notice. 

On  that  day  a  bill  having  been  presented  by  Lord  Maxwell  for 
allowing  the  Scriptures  Co  be  read  by  all  without  any  limitation, 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles  found,  because  there  was  no  law  shown 
or  produced  to  the  contrary,  that  the  same  may  be  used  by  <Ul  the 
lieges  of  this  realmin  our  vulgar  tongue;  and  therefore  in  fuU 
Parliament  allowed  the  bill  to  be  read, 

Dunbar,  the  Archbishop  and  Lord  Chancellor,  rose,  "  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  name  of  all  the  prelates  of  the  realm  that  were 
present,   and   dissented    simpliciter."     They  now  opposed  the 
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»  at  least  "  jmU>  the  time  that  a  provincial  council  might 
be  had  of  all  the  clergy  of  this  realm,  to  advise  and  conclude 
ihereupoQ,  if  the  same  be  necessary  to  be  had  in  vulgar  tongue, 
to  be  used  among  the  Queen's  lieges  or  not ;  and  thereafter  to 
shew  the  utter  detenoination  what  shall  be  done  in  that  behalf; 
and  thereupon  he  craved  iasLruments."  Thus  spake  one  of  the 
three  estates  in  ParUaraent  to  a  mao,  but  upon  this  day  altogether 
in  vain,  as  the  bill  was  immediately  passed  into  a  law,  and  in 
these  terms : — 

"  It  is  statute  and  ordained  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  oU  our 
Sovereign  Lady's  lieges  to  have  the  holy  writ,  both  the  Nets 
TeatametU  and  the  OW  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  in  the  English  or 
iScotish,  of  a  good  and  true  translation,  and  that  they  shall  incur 
no  crimes /or  the  having  or  reading  of  the  same  ;  providing  al- 
ways that  no  man  dispute  or  hold  opinions,  under  the  pains  con- 
tained  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament" 

The  party  in  opposition  might  complaiiL  and  stilt  decline  to  eay 
mass,  nay  even  renise  to  bury  the  dead,  but  as  soon  as  Parlia- 
ment had  risen  on  Saturday,  no  lime  was  lost  in  proclaiming  to 
all  the  people  what  had  been  done.  On  Mond^  an  order  came 
from  the  Governor  to  the  Clerk-Register,  Mr.  Jamee  Fowles  of 
Colington,  and  proclamation  was  made  at  the  market-Cross  of 
Ediitburgh ;  but  this  was  not  sufficienL  Letters  were  sent  off 
by  apecial  messengers,  ordaining  the  Act  to  be  proclaimed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  protesting  Archbishop  in  the  west — also  in 
Dundee  arui  Aberdeen,  in  Elgin,  Forres,  and  Inverness ;  in 
Dunfermline  and  Perth ;  in  Lanark  and  Dumfries,  Kirkcud- 
hright  and  Wigton. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  from  the  reasoDinga  in  Parliament, 
that  the  English  Scriptures  in  print  bad  been  produced  before  the 
Assembly  :  when  the  friends  of  "  the  old  learning"  did  not  deny 
but  thai  ihey  might  be  read,  provided  the  translation  were  true. 
It  was  then  demanded  what  &ult  could  they  find  with  it  ?  When 
much  search  was  made,  nothing  worthy  of  reprehension  could  be 
found,  but  that  love,  they  said,  was  put  in  the  place  of  charity,  aa 
Tyndale  certainly  had  translated  from  the  banning.  When  it 
was  asked,  what  difference  there  was,  and  if  they  understood  tha 
nature  of  the  Greek  word  Agape,  (^Ajant)  they  were  dumb.  At 
length  the  commissioners  of  burghs  and  part  of  the  nobility  re- 
quired "  that  it  might  be  permitted  to  every  man  to  use  the  benefit 
of  Me  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  then 
they  had — till  the  prelates  and  kirkmen  set  forth  a  translation 
more  correct ;"  but  which,  it  is  well  known,  they  never  did.  The 
clergy  still  opposed,  and  for  a  long  time ;  but  the  number  of  voices 
prevailed  against  them,  and  so  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  waa 
made/ree  to  every  man  or  woman  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their 
own  or  the  English  tongue,  and  all  acts  vtade  to  the  coTttrary  art 
abolished. 

The  act  was  never  repealed,  nor  was  there  any  haggling  with 
Ate  subject  in  Parliament,  amidst  all  the  turmoil  of  many  subse- 
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qitent  years.  Not  a  siogle  edition  was  ordered  to  be  pat  to  pms, 
oor  was  there  any  Bible  to  be  printed  in  ScotUnd  for  fully  tniny- 
five  yeara  to  come.  Sadler,  it  is  true,  had  written,  at  the  Gorero- 
oHs  request,  for  certain  copies  to  be  sent,  but  this  was  not  till  a 
fortnight  after  Parliament  had  risen,  nor  can  this  render  the  proc- 
lamation intelligible.  The  Governor  had  ordered  open  proclamar 
tion  to  be  made,  not  in  Edinburgh  alone,  but  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  was  this  to  be  regarded  as  do  mwe 
than  a  liberty  to  read  what  was  twwhere  to  be  found?  Thii 
would  have  beea  uothiog  short  of  a  piece  of  mockery.  Here, 
therefore,  at  last  we  meet  with  a  sudden,  but  certainly  do  elight  or 
ambiguous  confirmation  of  our  previous  history.  LoDg  befors 
these  parliamentary  men  had  thus  spoken,  human  authority  for 
such  liberty  bad  never  been  consulted.  It  was  now  above  sixteen 
years  since  the  English  New  Testament  at  least  had  beeQ  in 
Edinburgh  and  Leitn,  as  well  as  St.  Andrews  and  Dundee.  Max- 
well, who  had  spoken  in  Parliament,  was  then  a  much  younger 
man ;  and  it  is  curious  enough  that  at  thai  time,  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  the  uncle  of  Beaton,  should  have  been  a  fugitive 
tending  sheep,  under  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd;  while,  at  tlu 
present  moment,  the  nephew,  though  clothed  with  the  h^est 
pontifical  authority,  was  now  a  prisoner  in  safe  custody. 

In  such  a  history  as  the  present,  nothing  could  be  more  denra- 
ble  than  to  ascertain  the  precise  extent  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  or  by  whom,  at  this  early  period,  it  was  actually 
and  already  possessed.  Our  authority  for  tliis  is  the  well-kDOwa 
John  Knox.  About  six  or  eight  years  nad  elapsed  after  Knox's  set- 
tlement before  he  comment^  that  history,  the  whole  of  which 
passes  under  his  name ;  and  since  by  the  year  1643,  though  not 
yet  decided  in  his  views  of  Divine  truth,  he  must  have  become  no 
unobservant  spectator  of  his  country,  no  man  was  more  able  (o 
narrate  with  fidelity  what  had  been  so  visible  to  many  eyes.  Look- 
ing back,  therefore,  about  twenty-five  years,  and  speaking  of  the 
freedom,  then  at  last  proclaimed,  for  all  to  read  the  Scriptures,  he 
says — "  This  was  no  small  victory  of  Christ  Jesus,  fighting  against 
the  conjured  enemies  of  his  verity ;  not  small  comfort  to  such  as 
before  were  holden  in  such  bondage,  that  they  durst  not  have  read 
the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  nor  articles  of  their 
faith,  in  the  English  tongue,  but  they  should  have  been  accused 
of  heresy.  Then  miffht  have  been  seen  the  Bible  lying  upon 
almost  every  gentleman's  table.  The  New  Testament  was  borne 
about  in  m,txny  mxfCs  hands!" 

Now,  these  volumes,  of  course,  bad  been  in  Scotland  before^ 
and  most  of  them  long  before  this  period ;  otherwise  such  a  dis- 
play could  not  have  been  made,  for  a  very  considerable  time  to 
come ;  so  that,  up  to  this  period,  the  progress  of  Divine  truth  had 
been  entirely  independent  of  human  approbaljon,  or  rather  in 
Bpite  of  human  authority ;  and  the  cause  will  now  proceed  as  it 
tuul  done,  whatever  should  occur,  or  whatever  men  in  power  may 
yet  either  say  or  do  to  the  coatruy. 
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The  year  1M3  is  indeed  a  marked  and  conspicuous  one,  at 
having  been  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  every  soverei{i;n  in  Europe, 
with  the  Pontiff  in  the  midet  of  them  all.  Without  exception, 
their  characters  suffered  shipwreck  in  open  day ;  for  wherever  we 
turn  our  eye,  hypocrisy,  however  shallow,  and  want  of  principle, 
are  conspicuous. 

There  is  but  little  more  to  add,  than  that  the  King  in  England, 
and  the  Cardinal  in  Scotland,  who  bated  each  other  with  a  perfect 
hatred,  were  now  alike  hastening  to  their  ruin,  and  to  die  within 
eight  months  of  each  other.  Beaton,  once  more  in  possession  of 
unlimited  power,  was  sure  to  take  advantage  of  the  word  opiniona, 
so  strangely  inserted,  like  a  sling  in  the  tail  of  the  late  Act  of 
Parliament ;  and  with  this  precious  Governor  at  his  feet,  be  look 
him  forth  in  1545,  as  he  had  formerly  done  James  T.,  to  witness 
and  sanction  his  murders.  To  say  nothing  of  those  who  were 
banished,  these  amounted  to  at  leastseveninnumber,  and,  through 
the  Cardinal's  influence,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  partook  of  a  new 
character.  It  had  been  the  practice  of  that  community  to  which 
he  belonged,  to  burn  people  to  ashes  for  their  opinions ;  but  whether 
it  was  cowardice  in  Beaton  that  he  tlursl  not  do  this,  or  rather 
cunning,  that  he  might  identify  the  State  with  what  he  did;  yet 
80  it  was,  that  of  five  persons  put  to  death  at  Perth,  four  were 
hangecl,  and  one  was  drowned.  The  last  was  a  female,  the  first 
and  only  martyr  of  that  ser  of  which  we  read.  She  was  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  sufTerers,  with  an  infant  at  her  breast,  who,  before 
she  was  thrown  into  the  water,  gave  the  infant  to  another,  and 
expressed  great  joy  in  following  her  husband  to  a  better  world.  A 
Birth  individual,  a  priest,  John  Rogers,  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
spatched within  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews,  or  thrown  over  the 
wall,  so  as  to  occasion  bis  death ;  but  the  only  instance  of  death 
by  jire  was,  conspicuously,  Beaton's  own  act,  shortly  before  his 
own  murder.  This  was  George  Wishart,  whose  martyrdom,  on 
the  1st  of  March  1546,  is  to  he  found  in  our  general  histories,  taken 
m  connection  with  the  Government  state  papers  and  manuscripts, 
but  recently  published.  One  point  only  is  deserving  of  notice 
here,  as  illustrative  of  the  pinnacle  on  which  Beaton  stood,  just 
before  he  was  thrown  down  or  slain  within  his  own  strong  castle, 
while  in  the  act  of  rendering  it  stronger  still.  This  is  to  be  seen 
Id  the  insolence  with  which  he  trampled  on  his  victim,  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  now  treated  his  authority.  Arran  had  advised  delay, 
and  that  the  cause  of  Wishart  should  be  thoroughly  examin^ 
intimating  that  if  the  Cardinal  acted  with  precipitation,  the  blood 
of  this  man  would  be  required  at  his  hands.  However  deeply 
chagrined  at  this  message,  Beaton  coolly  replied,  "  that  he  had  not 
written  to  him  about  this  matter,  as  supposing  himself  to  be  any 
way  dependei^  upon  his  authority,  but  firom  a  desire  that  the 

Eroeecution  and  conviction  of  heretics  might  have  a  show  of  pub- 
c  consent !  But  since  he  could  not  obtain  it,  he  would  ^oceed 
in  that  way  which  to  him  appeared  to  be  most  proper !"  He  did 
proceed,  and  shortly  after  followed  to  his  own  ju^ment  in  another 
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world.  Hie  death  by  violence,  which  took  place  on  the  moning 
of  the  29lh  of  May  1546,  may  be  traced  to  the  long-cheri§hod  de- 
sire of  Henry  VIII.,  so  well  known  by  hia  agents  at  the  time ;  or 
to  the  violeai  existing  quarrel  between  Norman  Leely,  Master  (rf 
Rothes,  and  the  Cardinal,  respecting  a  piece  of  land,  heighteacd, 
no  doubt,  by  bis  treatment  of  Wishart ;  out  the  event  was  nothing 
more  than  might  have  been  expected,  while  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  circumstance,  that  the  man  who  would  not  allov 
another  to  be  deliberately  and  legally  tried,  was  himself  put  (o 
death,  without  trial  or  ceremony  of  any  kind. 


Q.UEEN  VLASY,  JAMES  VI.,  TO  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

noK  1543  TO  16M — sniGutAa  bistort  or  the  scKimjaM  a  bcotlmb, 

DUBina  THIS  EMTIBB  FEBIOD HOT  SCFPLIBD  FBON  m  own  HATIVB  FKESS,  BCTT 

Bt  IHPOBTATION,  FOB   MOBS   TBAH  i.  EOnDBEO  XBAR3 STATE  OF  LITEBinJU 

AXD   EDUCATKm TBB   ATOCBTFIU— TKB   FBEOBHT  TEBBIOI  OF  THE   BIBLE  Bt- 

OOMB  THE  OMLT  ONE  a  USB. 

Prom  the  year  1643,  and  for  more  than  three  successive  ^en- 
erations,  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  north  of  the  TweM  n 
of  a  very  marked  or  memorable  character,  and  peculiar  to  Scot- 
land among  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Certainly  not  one 
of  them  has  the  same  story  to  tell.  Throughout,  it  forms  a  re- 
markable continuation  of  that  independence  of  human  patronage, 
which  has  been  so  steadily  repudiated  from  the  beginning ;  while 
no  country  has  been  more  signally  indebted  to  the  gracious  provi- 
dence of  God. 

In  1543,  when  it  was  first  proclaimed  to  be  lawful  to  peruse  the 
Scriptures,  although  they  had  been  reading  in  secret  for  fully  sis- 
teen  years,  it  is  to  be  olraerved  that  no  edition  of  the  Bible  enUre, 
or  of  the  New  Testament  separately,  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Cardinal  Beaton  having  immediately  regained  his  authority,  such 
a  proposal  was  not  to  be  whispered  for  a  moment.  But  as  be  was 
removed  by  death  only  three  years  after,  this  will  not  account  for 
its  being,  not  three,  or  five,  but  thirty-five  years,  before  any  Bible 
was  issued  from  the  Scottish  press !  This,  too,  was  in  folio,  nor 
did  a  second  edition  follow,  and  of  the  same  unwieldy  character, 
till  1610,  or  above  thirty  years  more  had  passed  away.  Nay,  only 
the  third  edition,  and  at  last  in  the  octavo  size,  did  not  appear  tiu 
the  year  1633 ;  or  ninety  years  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  said 
to  be  lawful  to  have  and  to  read  the  Bible  in  Enghsh !  There 
was  then  al^o  a  fourth  edition,  in  1637,  and  one  in  duodecimo 
next  year.  Thus  it  was,  that  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  or 
a  space  of  time  equal  to  that  of  three  generations,  there  were  no 
more  than  five  editions  of  the  Bible  Issued  from  the  printing 
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fneaoa  m  ike  country  ;  not  to  say  that  two  of  theae  were  in  folio, 
DO  aize  even  approacbiag  to  that  which  the  people  required,  har- 
ing  made  its  appearance  till  so  late  as  1633.  The  firit  pocket 
Bible  waa  not  printed  till  1638. 

Such  then  was  the  condition  of  oui  Scottish  ancestors,  so  for 
ae  their  own  tialive  press  was  concerned.  No  Bible,  even  so  c<xi- 
venient  as  that  of  an  octavo  aize,  had  been  printed  in  Scotland, 
for  the  USB  of  the  eommunity,  till  one  hundred  and  seven  yean 
after  the  New  Testament  of  Tyndale  had  been  first  conveyed  to 
Edinbui^b  and  St  Andrews,  as  well  aa  other  ports. 

The  first  Bible  printed  on  Scottish  ground  was  not  published  till 
the  year  1579,  or  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Knoz ;  not  to  say 
that  thia  waa  in  folio,  and  appointed  to  be  sold  for  the  sum  of  £4, 
13s.  4d.,  or  seven  marks  ;  how,  all  this  time,  had  it  fared  with  tho 

nle,  or  the  thousands  who,  even  now,  could  afibrd  no  auch  sum  t 
lay  indeed  appear  scarcely  credible,  but  by  even  this  early 
period  it  comes  out,  that  tlie  Sacred  Volume  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
was  almost  in  every  kovae  I  A  better  teatimony  to  the  truth  of 
this  &ct  could  not  be  desired,  since  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dedi- 
cation to  James  VI.  of  this  first  Bible.  After  acknowledginr 
the  "  great  occasion"  they  had  "  to  glorify  the  goodness  of  God 
towards  their  country,"  the  Assembfy  addressing  tho  King  ex- 
claims— 

"  O  what  difference  may  be  seen  between  theae  days  of  light, 
loken  almost  in  every  private  house  the  Book  of  QotPs  Law  ia 
read,  and  understood  tnottr  vtdgar  tongue,  and  that  age  of  dark- 
ness, when  scarcely  in  a  whole  city,  (without  the  cloisters  of  monks 
and  friars,)  could  the  Book  of  God  once  be  found,  and  that  in  a 
strange  tongue  of  Iiatin,  not  good,  but  mixed  with  barbarity ;  used 
and  read  by  few,  and  almost  understood  or  exponed  by  none ;  and 
when  the  false  named  clergy  of  thia  realm,  abusing  the  gentle 
nature  of  your  Highness'  most  noble  goodsire,  of  worthy  memory, 
made  it  a  capital  crime,  to  be  punished  with  the  fiie,  to  have  or 
read  the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar  language;  and  to  make 
them  to  all  men  more  odious,  as  if  it  bad  been  the  detestable  name 
oi  a  pernicious  sect,  they  were  named  New  TEaTAMENTERs." 
And  certainlv,  with  the  exception  of  Chriatian  itael^  a  more  hon- 
orable appellative,  by  way  of  reproach,  waa  never  bestowed  on 
the  people  of  aoy  country. 

But  still  the  question  returns — How  had  the  Sacred  Votuma 
found  its  way  into  so  many  private  families?  They  were  sup> 
plied  not  only  from  England,  but  from  the  printing  preaaea  of 
Holland,  as  they  continued  to  be  from  both  countries,  for  more 
than  half  a  century  to  come.  Hence  the  next  edition  executed 
in  Scotland  was  still  a  folio,  and  not  printed  till  1610,  or  mly  a 
few  months  before  our  present  version ;  the  first  edition  of  that 
version  not  appearing  till  1633,  and  the  firat  pocket  Bible  not  till 
five  years  later.  Id  this  point  of  view,  certamly  no  other  peopU 
in  Europe  con  look  back  to  such  a  century. 

The  first  intimation  of  any  printer  in  Scotland  obtaining  a  direct 
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license  to  publish  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  TemacDltr 
tongue  ie  dated  22d  March  1564.  This  license  was  nolhing  nun 
than  what  was  customary  with  relation  to  every  other  book,  but 
there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  proof  that  any  pari  was  ever  put 
to  press,  a  circumstance  rendered  next  to  certain  from  what  fol- 
lowed. Four  years  after  this,  oi  14th  April  1568,  Robert  Lekpre- 
vik,  was  licensed  to  print  the  translation  commonly  called  the 
Geneva  Bible ;  and  as  this  ri^ht  was  declared  to  be  for  twenty 
years,  although  importation  was  not  prohibited,  eince,  from  print- 
ing the  Bible,  every  other  person  in  Scotland  was,  what  hope  was 
there  that  there  would  be  an  edition  by  Lekprevik,  or  by  any  other 
man,  before  the  year  1568  f    Certainly  none. 

This  first  Bible,  and  in  foUo,  appeared  at  last.  It  is  a  verbatim 
reprint  of  the  Geneva  translation  of  1661,  or  that  book  whidi  we 
have  already  referred  to  ob  promoted  by  the  father  of  Sir  Th<»naa 
Bodley,  only  it  'is  more  correcL  Like  the  first  Bible  of  1537  fta 
England,  by  Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  this,  therefore,  was  a  per- 
sonal enterprise,  originating  with  two  men  burgesses  of  Edin- 
burgh, Thomas  Bassandyne  and  Alexander  Arbulhnot ;  the  lat- 
ter, it  should  seem,  the  man  of  most  subetance,  the  former,  a 
printer  by  professioo.  Bassandyne,  a  native  of  Scotland,  had  gone 
first  to  Pans  and  then  to  Leyden,  where  he  acquired  the  art  of 
printing,  and  returning  to  hia  own  country,  had  already  begun 
business  for  some  time,  in  the  Netherbow  of  Edinburgh.  He 
commenced  now  with  the  New  Testament,  which  was  finished 
and  dated  1676,  but  its  issue  had  been  hindered  or  delayed  till  the 
Old  was  completed,  in  three  years  after,  or  1579.  By  about  this 
time  Bassandyne  died,  and  the  book  was  published  with  Arbuth- 
BOl'e  name  only  at  the  beginning.  It  had  been  finished  in  July, 
and  in  six  weeks  after,  having  applied  to  the  Privy  Council  for  a 
license,  as  it  was  necessary  for  all  other  books,  he  obtained  one,  and 
at  the  same  time  also  the  title  of  King's  Printer.  It  is  iherefote 
entitled 

"  The  Bible  and  Holy  Scriptures  contained  in  the  Old  and  Newe 
Testament.  Printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Alexander  Arbuthnot, 
Printer  to  the  King's  Maiestie,  dwelling  at  the  Kirk  of  Field. 
1679.     Cum  gratia  et  privilegio  regiB  Majestalis." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  a  Bible  not  for  general 
use  at  home,  but  for  the  "  Kirk,"  wherever  it  was  ;  and  it  deserves 
notice,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  money  requisite  for  the  work 
was  furnished  whUe  it  was  printing  ;  not,  however,  out  of  the  pub- 
lic purse,  but  by  contribution  of  the  parishioners,  through  tneir 
ministers,  whether  bishops,  superintendents,  or  visitors.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  present  from  the  people  to  their  respective  places  of 
worship,  and,  as  a  proof  of^  their  zealous  desire,  it  deserves  to 
be  recorded,  that  in  many,  if  not  in  most  instances,  the  money 
iraa  furnished  about  three  years  before  the  Bibles  were  fully  de- 
livered. 

It  was  not  till  thirty-one  jreara  after,  as  before  mentioned,  tbot 
(he  next,  or  second  Bible  printed  in  Scotland,  appeared,  from  the 
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pren  of  Andrev  Hart,  dai«d  1610.  This  mueb  admired  fidio 
carries  equal  eridence  of  its  beiag  ao  independeat  personal  under- 
taking. Hart,  as  already  stated,  was  not  the  KinW  printer  now, 
tux  ever  was  ;  but  it  is  curious  enough  that  he  published  this  book 
in  t^  face  of  Robert  Charteria,  then  printer  to  his  Majesty,  m  ho, 
in  June  1606,  had  received  a  special  ucense  for  twenty-five  years, 
to  print  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  but,  like  bis  predecessor 
before  Bassandyne'a  time,  he  never  printed  even  one  solitary  edi- 
tion. 

The  folio  Bible,  finished  by  Hart  only  a  few  months  before,  waa 
not  a  reprint  of  the  preceding,  or  Bassandyne's,  throughouL  la 
the  Old  Testament  it  was,  but  the  New  was  similar  to  that  pub- 
lished in  England,  by  Laurence  Tonisoa,  almost  the  same  with 
the  Geneva  text,  but  having  what  were  styled  the  Notes  of  Beza 
in  the  margin.  No  license  whatever  for  printing  this  book  has 
ever  been  found,  though  there  may  have  been  one ;  but,  at  aD' 
events,  the  next  year,  or  1611,  when  the  first  edition  of  oar 
present  version  had  come  forth  in  England,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing enactment  by  the  diocesan  Synod  of  St.  Andrews. 

"  Forasmuch  as  it  was  thought  expedient  that  there  be  in  eveiy 
kirk  a  common  Bible,  it  was  concluded  that  every  brother  shtul    i 
at^  his  parishioners  to  buy  one  of  the  Bibles  lately  printed  fry 
Andro  Hart ;  and  the  brother  faiUng  either  to  cause  buy  one,  as 
said  is,  or  else  to  give  in  his  exact  diligence,  shall  pay  at  the  next  , 
synod  6  lib.  money ;"  that  is,  ten  shillings  sterling. 

In  reference  to  Scotland,  that  her  sons  should  have  been  sup- 

Slied,  and  so  richly,  with  the  book  of  God,  in  a  way  alu^ether  io- 
apendent  of  her  native  press,  not  to  say  her  reigning  government, 
and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
wiots  in  her  history.    From  the  year  15SS6  down  to  1633,  and  even 
later,  the  people  at  large  had  been  supplied  entirely  from  without. 
The  New  Testamenters  acquired  their  honorable  distincticm  from  . 
reading  an  imported  book.    Their  Bibles,  after  this,  were  prepared 
for  them  at  a  distance,  with  paper  and  types  foreign  to  their  coun- 
try, and  yet  as  early  as  1579,  the  book  was  "almost  in  every 
house."     The  tide  of  importation,  however,  was  then  only  settinif   | 
in  with  a  stronger  current,  for  after  that  it  rose  to  a  far  greater    ' 
height. 

After  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  not  only  imp(»ta- 
tion  of  books  from  abroad,  but  printing  of  books  at  home,  having 
proceeded  with  accelerated  progress,  we  hare  the  surest  index  to 
the  art  of  reading  having  advanced  with  equal  steps.  Indeed, 
some  time  after  this,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  prove  that 
ansioua  attention  had  been  bestowed  upon  education  down  to  the 
humblest  rank,  and  the  art  of  reading  had  become  very  generaL 
It  may  be  thought  by  some  a  picture  too  highly  colored ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Kirklon  the  historian,  by  the  time  that  our  present  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  was  prevailing  throughout  the  kingdom,  or  befmv 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  affirms  that  "every  village  in 
Scotland  had  a  school,  every  fomily  almost  had  a  Bime  ;  yes,  in 
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BMMt  of  the  country  all  (he  children  of  age  coald  read  the  Ouiit 
tats,  and  were  provided  with  Biblee  either  by  their  parmls  or  um 
miajstera."  Whatever  deductiona  from  ttus  statement  can  be 
proved,  may  be  freely  allowed,  but  after  all,  we  presume  Uial  a 
very  remarkable  degree  of  moral  cultivation  had  certainly  -bee* 
attained,  and  beyond  this  period  we  do  not  at  present  proceed. 


THE   APOCRYPHA. 

Althocqh  our  present  vereioD  of  the  Bible  was  now  gaining 
general  acceptance  through  Britaia,  there  was  still  one  senous  in- 
cumbraace  from  which  it  behoved  to  be  delivered,  and  with  whidi 
it  ought  never,  for  a  moment,  to  have  been  associated.  We  allude 
to  the  Apocrypha.  The  clear  and  very  decided  views  of  divine 
truth  held  by  Tyndale,  forbid  the  idea  that  Ae  would  have  ever 
associated  it  with  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  at  all  events,  of  its 
introduction,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  into  this  country  he  stands  in- 
nocenL  But  Coverdale,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  so  lent  him- 
self to  Crum  well,  entertained  no  such  scruples.  The  books  of  the 
^Hicrypha.  were  then  indeed  placed  by  themselves,  as  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  Sacred  Canon,  but  their  insertion,  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  like  the  term  penance  adopted  in  Cover- 
dale'a  text,  was  a  sacrifice  made  at  the  altar  of  expediency ;  thai 
baneful  doctrine  l^  which  the  Yicar-General  was  at -once  ruled 
and  ruined.  Sir  Thomas  More,  constrained  to  bow  before  the 
power  of  Crumwetl's  influence,  never  having  once  denounced  Cor- 
eidale,  might  well  let  the  book  pass  without  open  censure,  or  wink 
at  the  pf(^ress  of  a  version  which  was  to  contain  both  penance 
and  the  Apocrypha. 

Penance  had  been  so  far,  and  at  once  banished  from  public  ap- 
[tfobatioo,  by  the  adoption  of  Tyndale's  version  in  1537,  and  in 

S reference  to  that  of  Coverdale.  But  John  Rogers  having  indu- 
ed the  Apocrypha,  from  Coverdale,  that  was  now  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  in  no  measured  terms.  Even  before  our  last  revisers  began, 
great  dissatisfaction  had  been  expressed  in  print  as  to  the  Apocry- 
pha. But  it  deserves  our  notice,  that  when  our  present  veraiui 
was  preparing,  and  as  early  as  1604,  the  King  was  warned  by  a 
voice  even  from  without  the  kingdom,  in  very  decided  term& 
This  referred  at  once  to  the  contents  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  but 
especially  to  their  being  read  in  public  worship. 

"  Because  the  canonical  Scriptures  are  alone  sufficient  for  tb« 
Church ;  and  have  this  prertwative  and  excellency  above  all  otha 

writings  whatsoever." "^aeeihotxM  errors,  fames,  nui^ic,  biaa- 

phemy,  and  contradiction  of  the  canonical  iSeriptnree  be  brought 
into  the  Church ;  for  such  are  found  in  the  Apocrypha  books.  M 
for  example,  see  Errors  in  Ecclbsiabticds  and  2  MachabeUi* 
F\Met  in  Ebdras,  2  Machabbes,  and  Tobit  ;  Magic  and  Bkw 
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niemy  in  Tobit  ;  eotHradiction  to  canonicai  Scriptvre  in  Jvdith, 
Esther,  and  Ecclesiasticus."  "Else  ehould  many  slill  be 
Doualed  ia  their  igaoraaee  and  error,  to  think  that  the  Apocrypha 
books  be  the  Word  of  Qod  and  part  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament." 

No  attention  having  been  paid  to  this  remonstrance,  and  the 
Apocrypha  having  been  printed  along  with  our  present  version, 
the  Parliament  was  now  to  be  addressed  in  bolder  language,  not 
as  to  its  being  read  merely,  but  in  reference  lo  its  place  within 
the  boards  of  the  Bible.  In  1642,  to  Bartholomew's  Church,  be- 
hmd  the  Old  Exchange,  London,  an  individual  had  been  chosen 
minister,  who  was  about  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day,  and  in 
rabbinical  learning,  too,  but  certainly  no  advocate  for  the  Apocry- 
pha hi^diog  such  a  place  in  the  Sacied  Volume.  Having  been 
appointed  to  preach  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1643,  which  happened  to  be  his  birthday  at  the  age  of  41, 
h«  took  for  his  text  Luke  i.  17. 

"The  words  of  the  text,"  said  he,  "are  the  last  words  of  the 
Old  Testament — there  uttered  by  a  prophet,  here  expounded  by 
an  angel ;  there  concluding  the  law,  and  here  b^inning  the  Qoa- 
pel.  '  Behold,'  said  Malacni,  '  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet;' 
and  'he,'  saiiji  the  angel,  'shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elias.'  And  '  He  shall  turn  the  hearts  of  (he  fathers  to 
the  children,'  saith  the  one;  and  'the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  just,'  saith  the  other.  Thus  sweetly  and  nearly  should  the 
two  Testaments  join  together,  and  thus  divinely  would  they  kiss 
each  other,  but  that  the  wretched  Apocrypha  doth  thrust  m  be- 
tween. Like  the  two  cberubims  in  the  temple  oracle,  as  with 
their  outer  wings  they  touch  the  two  sides  of  tne  house,  from  '  In 
the  beginning,'  to  'Come  Lord  Jesus ;' so  with  their  inner,  they 
would  touch  each  other — the  end  of  the  Law,  with  the  beginning 
of  the  Gospel — did  not  this  palchery  of  human  invention  divorce 
them  asunder. 

"  It  is  a  thing  not  a  little  to  be  admired,  how  this  Apocrypha 
could  ever  get  such  a  place  in  the  hearts,  and  in  the  Bibles,  of 
wimitive  times,  as  to  come  and  sit  in  the  very  centre  of  them  both. 
But  to  this  wonderment  there  may  be  some  satisfaction  given— 
namely,  because  that  these  books  came  to  them  from  among  the 
Jews,  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New ;  and  because 
that  the  Jews  alone,  and  alone  so  lone;,  had  had  the  knowledge  ct 
divinity  and  religion  among  them,  the  converted  Gentiles  could 

not  but  give  their  writings  extraordinary  esteem. But  it  is  s 

wonder,  to  which  I  could  never  yet  receive  satisfaction,  that  in 
diurches  that  are  reformed — that  have  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  su- 
pi^atition,  and  unpinned  themselves  from  0^°  the  sleeve  of  former 
customs,  or  doine  as  their  ancestors  have  done ;  yet  in  such  a 
thing  as  this,  and  of  so  great  import,  should  do  as  first  ignorance, 
and  then  superstition,  hath  done  before  them.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  they  have  refused  these  books  out  of  the  canon ;  but  they 
bare  reserved  them  still  in  the  Bible !     As  if  God  should  have 
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oaat  Adam  out  of  the  state  of  happinees,  and  yet  have  ci»tiniMd 
him  in  the  place  of  happiness." 

This  was  no  other  than  the  well-known  Dr.  John  Lightfoot ; 
and  it  is  curious  enough,  that  he  was  then  preaching  weekly  oa 
the  rery  spot  to  which  the  body  of  Coverdale  bad  be^  consigned 
in  156^  or  seventy-five  years  before ;  the  man  who  first  placed 
the  Apocrypha  in  English  between  the  Old  Testament  and  ifae  New. 
The  present  preacher,  indeed,  had  long  felt  as  he  now  did,  and 
fourteen  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  in  his  earliest  pub- 
lication,  had  spoken  out  in  a  similar  strain.     The  figure  he  em- 

Eloyed  with  the  Commons  must  have  been  a  favorite  one,  for  he 
ad  used  it  before,  and  was  now  only  quoting  his  mature  seati- 
ments  before  Parliament  on  a  public  fast  day,  in  the  probable  hops 
that  they  miglit  have  some  practical  efiecL  Speaking,  in  1629, 
of  those  who  had  put  in  the  Apocrypha  between  Malachi  and 
Matthew,  he  had  said — 

"  What  do  they,  but  make  a  wall  between  the  seraphim,  that 
they  cannot  hear  each  other's  cry  7  What  do  they,  but  make  a 
stop  between  the  cherubim,  that  they  cannot  touch  each  other"! 
wings?  What  do  they,  but  divorce  the  marriage  of  the  Testa- 
ments, and  BO  are  guilty  of  the  breach  of '  that  which  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder  V  "  In  short,  he  earnestly 
longed  for  its  being  banished  from  the  Bible ;  and  therefore,  once 
more,  <m  the  26th  of  August  1646,  when  again  officiating  beftve 
the  House  of  Parliament,  he  was  not  less  eager  for  "a  review  and 
survey  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible ;"  and  that  they,  as  a  body, 
would  "  look  into  the  oracle,  if  there  be  anything  amiss  there, 
and  remove  it" — referring,  no  doubt,  especially  to  the  Apocrypha. 
Lightfoot,  however,  it  should  seem,  was  not  aware  that  the  Al- 
mighty had  never  permitted  any  such  body,  in  their  official  char- 
acter, nor,  indeed  any  other,  as  such,  thus  to  "  look  into  His  oracle." 
No,  and  as  Parliament  was  never  allowed  to  touch  the  Sacred 
Text  itself,  so,  however  urged,  neither  was  the  voice  of  tkw 
authority  to  remove  the  Apocrypha  from  its  place.  That  was  to 
be  removed  by  Him  who  moves  the  human  mind  ;  and  so,  as  far 
as  the  Bible  generally  was  concerned,  the  Apocrypha  sunk  at  Uirt 
from  that  place  to  which  it  should  never  have  been  raised,  It  dis- 
appeared from  Bibles  as  by  common  consent ;  it  sunk  under  the 
B>wer  of  general  opinion.  From  that  period  the  Christians  in 
ritain  have  stood,  and  for  many  a  year,  beckoning,  as  it  were,  to 
the  surrounding  European  nations  to  follow  in  the  same  safe  and 
lawful,  or  mcumbent  career. 

Thus  the  history  of  the  Bible  in  Scotland,  has  been  broa|;ht 
down  to  the  same  iwint  of  time  with  the  previous  detail  respectmg 
England.  Since  tne  commencement,  in  1525,  or  of  the  Scriptures 
entire,  in  1537,  there  had  been  a  fivefold  revision  of  the  original 
translation,  an  advantage  altogether  peculiar  to  itself,  and  doubly 
valuable  from  that  circumstance.  Consequently,  there  had  been 
Jive  different  versioOB  printed,  and  these  had  proved  ui  succession 
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the  meaoB  of  salyation,  and  source  of  comfort  to  four  succewiTe 
generatioQs ;  but  now  there  came  to  be  but  one  vereioo.  Eat«r- 
tainiug  no  auperstilious  reverence  for  that  one,  as  though  il  were 
already  perfect,  or  never  destined  to  be  yet  improved  and  corrected, 
we  cannot  but  pause  over  this  general  consent,  ae  a  very  memora' 
ble.biBtoTical  event.  The  last  rival  competitor  for  general  accept* 
ance  bad  been  the  Geneva  book,  a  veraioa  in  several  pasBages 
preferable  lo  our  own,  and  especially  in  translating  "  low,''  oot 
"charily ;"  but  it  bad  been  generally  encmDl>ered  with  notes  or 
gloeses ;  and  il  ia  observable,  that  so  late  as  the  year  1649,  aa 
.  attempt  was  made  lo  saddle  our  present  version  with  those  notes, 
bul  it  waa  in  vain.  One  or  two  editions  of  the  Bible  were  thus 
printed,  but  such  additions  to  the  Sacred  Text  must  not  continue. 
Notes  and  comments  must  be  withdrawn.  Since  the  year  1611, 
however,  these  two  versions  of  the  Sacred  Volume  bad  been  before 
the  people  in  both  countries ;  our  present  translation,  from  the  be- 
sinning  without  notes,  the  othei  very  generally  with  them ;  so,  at 
last,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  our  present 
venerated  Bible  had  nearly  arrived  at  that  stale  of  prevalence 
which  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  Whatever  opinions  have 
since  prevailed,  or  died  away,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  and 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  same  version,  without  a 
single  interruption,  has  continued  to  be  the  Bible  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  or  wherever  the  language  is  spoken. 

In  looking  back,  however,  from  the  commencement,  even  down 
to  this  period,  il  must  be  very  evident,  that  no  space  whatever  is 
left  for  self-complacency.  No  inhabitant  of  Britain  can  now  say, 
that  the  Revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  was  received  by  his  fore- 
fathers generally,  with  any  ready  or  cordial  concurrence.  On  the 
ccmlrary,  the  point  to  which  the  sovereign  disposer  of  all  events  had 
now  brought  our  country,  was  precisely  thai  which  he  bad  begun  so 
long  before.  Il  was  the  Bible,  but  without  note  and  comment, 
which  was  now  at  last  received,  whether  in  England  or  Scotland; 
but  then,  such  had  been  the  original  movement  of  Divine  provi- 
dence. This  il  was,  which  Tyndale  had  laid  down  to  Henry  Uie 
Eighth,  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  terms  of  combat,  above  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  ago !  Through  the  medium  of  his  Word, 
the  Almighty  had  been  striviag  with  the  nation  ever  since,  and 
"the  long-suffering  of  Cfod  had  waited,  and  long  it  had  waited, 
as  in  the  days  of  Noah." 

The  season  and  circumstances,  ihetefore,  in  which  this  general 
consent  took  place,  it  would  be  crimmal  to  overlook,  or  ever  forget. 
The  event  was  one  of  moment  to  unborn  generations,  and  every 
oae  must  be  eager  to  mark  the  lime.  Both  the  season  and  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  true,  may  be  humbling  lo  our  national  vanity, 
but  for  this  we  have  been  fullv  prepared;  alter  having  had  sucn 
frequent  occasion  to  observe,  thai  independence  of  human  author- 
ity, patronage,  or  power,  has  been  one  distiDguishing  feature  of 
this  history  throughout.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  display  of 
this,  however,  was  reserved  lo  the  close.    There  was  a  moral  signifl- 
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caacCj  others  will  say  lublimity,  in  the  eeaaoa  choera.  It  was  at 
a  crisis  altogether  aui  generis,  when  God,  by  hia  providence,  as  all 
agree,  was  speaking  loudly  to  erery  corner  in  Great  Britain  and . 
Ireland. 

Il  was  at  a  period  when  there  was  no  earthly  throne  in  th» 
i^nd  to  invoke  ;  no  King  in  Britain  to  enjoin  such  consent.  ,  It 
was  when  there  was  7to  primate  of  Canterbury  or  St.  Andreai 
to  enforce  it,  or  any  Souse  of  Lords  in  being.  Even  the  office 
of  "  Licenser  of  the  press"  had  been  abolished,  nor  must  the  exist- 
ing legislature  of  the  day  for  once  interfere.  No  voice  of  Aumas 
authority  was  raised,  when  a  nation,  in  other  respects  greatly  di- 
vided, became  of  one  consent,  and  a  consent  unbroken  to  the  pres- 
ent hour ;  nor  did  any  one  thing  in  which  man  was  then  engaged, 
concur  to  produce  an  effect,  then  first  felt  by  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  since  enjoyed  for  nearly  two  hundred  years ! 

In  those  unprecedented  and  tumultuous  times,  certainly  the 
main  consolation  of  those  who  feared  God,  and  loved  the  Script- 
ures,  must  have  run  in  very  much  the  same  channel ;  and  per- 
haps at  no  preceding  era  in  this  country,  had  they  more  frequently 
closed  their  mutual  communications  in  the  same  expressive  terms 
— THE  LoaD  REiQNETH.  But  we  who  Uve,  though  at  such  a 
distance,  can  now  see  this  event  in  greater  perfection,  as  by  for 
the  most  conspicuous  proof  that  He  did  reign,  as  still  He  does.  It 
was  ibe  solitary  eminent  public  occurrence,  which  was  to  admit 
of  no  mutation  for  two  centuries  to  come. 

The  kingdom  itself  may  yet  be  moved,  from  its  centre  (o  its 
shores,  and  be  greatly  agitated.  The  civil  power  may  change  its 
aspect.  The  monarchy  mi^  be  restored,  only  to  be  dealt  with 
providentially,  as  the  Pontiff  had  been.  The  line  of  successim 
may  be  broken,  and  the  existing  dynasty  even  be  banished  from 
the  soil  Yet  better  days  are  coming,  and  no  weapon,  though 
employed  by  a  future  Sovereign,  shall  prosper  against  the  Bible 
of  his  subjects ;  though  among  the  causes  of  removal  from  his 
crown  ana  kingdom,  should  hostility  to  the  Sacred  Volume  be 
discovered,  this  is  not  to  be  buried  in  oblivion  amongst  other  pror- 
ocatioDs. 
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SECTION   I. 

THE  COXMONWKALTH  TO  GBORaB  THE  THIRD. 

Tm    BIVOLVTIOH    OF     1688-9 FBECRDIKO    OFPOalTIOH    TO    THE     SCKIPTUSXa    ST 

JAMES  Q. CONSEQCERCES  OF  THE  BEVOLUTIOH STATE  OP  THE  EIBLE FBES3  IH 

EMGLAHO CAHRB's  BIBLE OUT's  BSLES BASKKKVILLE's BLAYNET'S  BIBLE 

STATE  OF  THE  BIBLE  FBESS  IK   SCOTLANII JANES  IL  EQTIALLT  BTTST   IN  0FF09t> 

TIOH  THESE THE  ITTMBER  OF  BIBLES  IB    MOW  PAST  ALL   RDKAH    COHFUTATIOX 

THE  KE8ULTS,  IF  BUT  TOO  FSBELE  a  BRIIAIH,  MUaT    BE    LOOKED  FOB    ELBK- 

This  period,  eztendiag  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  from 
1660  to  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third, 
or  1780,  involved  many  changes  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  king- 
dom, namely — 

The  CommonweKU,  .    .  1649-1600.  i    Oaeen  Anne,   ....  1703-1716. 

Chwleall., 1660-16S&         O«orael 1714-1797. 

Junei  11., 1685-1688.         Qtom  II 1727-1760. 

William  uid  Minr,  .    .  1689-1703.    |    Oeorge  111 1760-1780. 

Glancing  back  for  a  moment  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  though  there  was  some  expression  of  apparent 
momentary  interest  by  James  I.,  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  as 
this  was  never  followed  up  by  any  substaBtial  or  recorded  proof 
of  continued  zeal,  it  was  wninous  of  all  that  followed  in  the  timw 
of  bis  son  and  grandsons.  That  king,  it  is  notorious,  in  bis  latter 
years,  bad  discovered  a  decided  leaning  toward  the  genUemen  of 
"  tbe  old  learning ;"  and  at  all  events  under  the  successive  reigna 
of  his  descendants,  we  witness  such  neglect  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  not  to  say  c^n  contempt ;  that 
if  the  eye  has  once  fixed  on  this  history  throughout,  one  cannot 
help  anticipating  the  approach  of  some  great  national  crisia. 
What  were  dignified  witn  the  title  of  "  public  affairs"  had  flre- 
quently  in  this  kingdom,  before  now,  been  treated  as  subordinate 
to  <me  other.  Among  the  elements  of  our  nati<mal  changes,  it  a 
true,  any  reference  to  tbe  Sacred  Oracles,  thought  first  given  to 
us  aiftet  Bucb  an  extraordinary  nuumer,  baa  seldom,  if  ever,  ibiuda 
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place.  And  yet,  id  reference  to  the  Scriptures  ia  the  langua|;e«f 
the  people,  a  coatraat  is  forced  upon  ue  between  the  house  cf 
Tudor  and  that  of  Stuart.  The  princes  of  the  former,  from  Henry 
to  Elizabeth,  had  been  OTerruled,  and  to  this  they  submitted— 
those  of  the  latter  were  at  last  banished  from  the  soil.  Among 
the  impelling  causes  of  this  final  step,  the  treatment  of  the  Dime 
Record  may  have  had  more  to  do  than  has  hitherto  been  observed. 

The  vety  first  year  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  was  marked  by 
several  noted  events,  indicative  of  direct  hostihty  to  Divine  Trath, 
as  affecting  its  devoted  adherents  at  home  and  abroad.  From 
the  year  1670,  indeed,  the  sentiments  of  this  Prince  had  created 
imeasineas,  agitating  Parliament  again  and  again,  and  his  dotop 
in  Scotland  from  1679  were  known  to  all.  But  once  crowned,  m 
February  1686,  he  then  pledged  himself  to  he  a  diaciple  and  ad- 
herent of  "  the  old  learning."  In  June,  Charles,  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  the  house  of  New- 
burgh,  no  less  ardently  devoted  to  Rome.  In  October,  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  and  in  December,  threat- 
ened by  the  Court  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  recalled 
the  edict  that  his  father  had  granted  in  favor  of  the  Vaudois. 
All  these  were  indications  of  some  general  storm,  and  the  King 
of  England  will  hasten  its  approach.  Ere  long  a  select  junto  of 
persons  in  favor  of  the  old  learning  and  its  re-establishment,  with 
Father  Edward  Petre,  the  King's  confessor,  as  a  privy  councillor 
at  their  head,  took  the  management  of  many  affairs,  the  too  evi- 
dent proof  of  some  concerted  scheme  being  in  prepress. 

And  now  when  the  King  was  down  at  Oicford,  for  the  last  time 
in  1687,  he  might  "  be  presented  in  the  name  of  the  Univercitr 
with  a  rich  Bible,  printed  there,"  which  his  Majesty,  aa  a  blind, 
said  he  would  accept ;  and  he  might  afterward  talk  of  estabUsb- 
ing  toleration  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  it  is  of  far  mtae  im- 
portance to  observe,  both  before  and  after  this,  how  he  bad  been 
acting  elsewhere,  both  at  l^ndon,  and  in  his  former  abode  at 
Edinburgh. 

The  reader  has  already  heard  much  of  the  Barkers,  as  the 

Frinters  of  the  Bible,  but  fong  before  their  rights  expired,  Charles 
I.  had  granted  a  reversionary  patent  to  Thomas  Newcome  and 
one  I&nry  IRlla.  Sooner  or  later  this  last  man,  whose  moral 
character  seems  to  have  been  far  from  correct,  had  actually  been 
employed  in  printing  the  Scriptures,  and,  according  to  report) 
shamefully  incorrect. .  But  no  sooner  was  James  upon  the  thnme, 
than  Hills  had  come  into  closer  confidential  contact.  He  then 
styled  himself  openly,  "  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Exc^ent 
Majesty,  for  his  Household  and  ChapeL"  This  might  serve  ft^ 
whatsoever  jvas  to  be  done  in  London,  but  there  was  another  man 
'  sustaining  tbe  same  office  and  title  down  at  Ekiinburgh,  and  the 
question  will  be,  how  were  they  engaged  1  Was  the  press  about 
to  be  employed  in  hostility  to  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  by  printed 
sanction  of  the  King  ^  In  both  capitals  the  design  was  the  saiBA- 
So  early  as  October  1685,  the  servile  Privy  Council  in  Eldinburgh 
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bad  iMued  ordera  to  every  printer  and  bookieUer,  forbidding  the 
mintiog  or  selling  any  books  which  reflected  on  the  faith  of  the 
King.  Among  these,  however,  there  was  at  least  one  bookseller 
of  some  spirit  and  conscience,  named  James  Glen.  He  explicitly 
stated  that  he  had  tms  book  which  he  was  resolved  to  sell  at  all 
hazards,  though  it  was'the  worst  enemy  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
ever  seen ;  and  that  one  book  was  the  Bible.  But  still  the  prog- 
ress downward  went  on.  The  King's  yacht  had  arrived  at  LeiUi 
from  London  in  November  1686,  with  an  altar  and  vestments, 
images  and  priests,  to  be  accommodated  in  no  other  place  than 
Holyrood.  A  college  of  Jesuits  was  there  established — a  printing 
press  was  set  up,  and  among  its  fruits  we  need  only  to  mention 
(me  production : — 

"  The  Catholic  Scripturiet,  third  edition,  more  correct,  by  Joseph 
Mumford,  priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Holyrood  House.  Printed 
hy  James  Watson,  printer  to  his  Most  Excellent  Majestie's  Royal 
Family  and  Household,  1687.     Permissu  auperiorum  " 

In  this  book  the  reader  was  told  in  so  many  words — "  Scripture 
alone  ctmnot  be  the  rtUe  of  faith:'  So  detennincd  was  the  impo- 
sition shown  to  all  this,  that  ere  long  blood  had  been  shed,  and 
ctueltiea  inflicted ;  though  these  doings  in  Scotland  were  merely 
B  branch  of  the  same  wild  design  which  was  driving  with  un- 
blushing vigor  in  London  itself.  Hence  from  the  press  of  SiU, 
who  had  juet  served  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Stationers'  Corn* 
pany,  we  have  mora  than  one  publication,  full  of  monstrous  and 
daring  profanity  in  reference  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

What  the  Revolution  did  for  us  was  this,  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  it 
broke  a  spell  that  had  charmed  the  nation.  It  cut  up  by  the 
roots  all  that  theory  of  indefeasible  right,  of  paramount  prerog- 
ative, which  had  put  the  Crown  in  continual  opposition  to  the 
people.  A  CfMitentioD  had  subsisted  for  five  hunared  years,  but 
particularly  during  the  last  four  reigns,  against  the  agressions  of 
arbitrary  pcrtver.  The  Sovereigns  of  this  country  had  never  pa- 
tiently endured  the  control  of  Parliament ;  nor  was  it  natural  for 
ihem  to  do  so,  while  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  appeared  his- 
torically, and  in  legal  language,  to  derive  iheir  existence  as  well 
as  privileges  from  the  Crown  itself." 

To  enter  with  any  miDUteness  into  the  history  of  the  English 
Bible  throughout  this  long  period,  from  1650  to  1780,  could  an- 
swer DO  valuable  or  present  practical  purpose ;  but  this  work 
would,  confessedly,  be  incomplete,  did  we  not  put  upon  record  cer- 
tain particulars,  in  reference  both  to  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
and  tne  vast  number  of  edititms  printed. 

With  r^ard  to  the  Bibles  themselves,  and  especially  their  style 
of  execution,  the  history  is  too  often  so  very  unwelcome,  that  we 
hare  no  disposition  to  go  into  more  detail  than  is  neceraary. 
Classics,  ana  almost  every  species  of  mere  human  composition, 
not  only  beautiful,  but  sometimes  almost  faultles^  were  teeming 
from  the  press,  or  at  least  in  the  beat  manner  which  could  then  \ak 
executed ;  while  the  Sacred  Record,  in  the  most  miserable  style, 
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both  as  to  paper  and  printing,  mu  imued  by  priaUn,  wb.*,  to 
crown  all,  were  proclaimed  to  the  nation  as  privileged  Ui  do  n. 
This,  howerer,  let  it  be  ever  rernembered,  was  man'»  departmeni 
in  the  affair,  and  the  alovenly,  the  penurious  manner,  in  which  be 
too  frequently,  and  bo  lone  performed  his  task,  left  to  hia  posteritj 
nothing  whatever  save  tae  blush  of  shame.  There  were,  it  ii 
granted,  many  most  creditable  editions,  and  the  English  Bible 
considered  as  an  irutrument  of  infinite  good,  still  cotttianed,  bf 
the  favor  of  God,  to  be  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  oc  intended  end ; 
but  a  minute  detail  of  the  incorrect  manner  in  which  it  so  oAea 
came  from  the  press,  would  serve  to  illueCrate  ooly  the  forbeaiance 
and  long-8uS*Bnng  patience  of  Heaven. 

The  first  English  Bible,  with  Scriptural  referenoM  on  the  mar 
gin  throughout,  was  mepared  and  pruited  in  Amsterdam  by  John 
Canne.  He  proceeded  on  the  princijde,  diat  "  Scripture  was  tbt 
best  interpreter  of  Scripture,"  and  his  par^lels,  therefore,  are  pw- 
allele  of  sense  and  not  of  sound,  as  too  many  have  been  since  hii 
day.  Of  this  Bible  there  were  various  editions,  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad.  Several  of  these  books  are  but  too  incorrect,  taA 
many  of  the  later  have  been  corrupted  by  additional  texts. 

Though  rather  an  eccentric  character,  we  must  not  omil  notice 
(rf  Thomas  Gdt,  as  printer  of  Bibles  from  1680,  The  EngM 
BiUes  being  so  badly  printed,  Mr.  Guy  engaged  with  others  in 
printing  them  in  Holland,  and  then  imported  them.  Upcntlw 
being  prevented,  ho  contracted  with  the  University  of  Oxford  for 
the  privilege  of  prmling  there.  For  many  years,  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage,  he  carried  on  a  great  trade ;  and  thus  began  to  accumu- 
late vast  wealth,  though  he  engaged  in  other  speculations.  Tha 
Bibles  he  printed,  though  certainly  not  elegant,  were,  as  bo(^  bj 
no  means  coat^nptible.  At  his  death  in  1724,  he  left  as  large  u 
amount  of  property  as  any  commoner  before  him  had  ever  don* 
At  the  age  of  seventy-six,  ne  resolved  to  erect  the  boapital  in  Loa- 
d<M),  so  well  known  since  as  Gust's  or  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and 
before  his  death,  four  years  after,  at  an  expense  of  above  £19,000, 
he  saw  it  roofed  in-  Whatever  was  the  character  of  the  deceased, 
therefore,  it  may  be  said,  that  among  printers  of  the  Bible,  Thoraw 
Guy  stands  by  himself.  Hia  property  must  have  been  abon 
£330,000. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  very  first  monarch  who  took  any  coc- 
nizance  of  the  carelessness  of  the  privileged  printers  of  the  Bibl^ 
belonged  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  George  I.,  having  informed 
himself  on  the  subject,  issued  the  following  order  to  the  patentees 
— 1.  That  all  Bibles  printed  hereafter  shall  be  upon  as  good  paiwr, 
at  least,  as  the  specimens  they  exhibited.  3.  Tnat  they  fortnwith 
lodge  four  copies  in  the  two  Secretaries'  offices,  in  the  rwisirr  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London.  3.  That 
they  shall  employ  such  correctors  of  the  press  as  shall  be  approved 
<A  by  these  two  bishops.  4.  That  they  print  in  the  title-page  the 
exact  price  at  which  each  book  ta  to  b«  sold  to  the  bookMlen. 
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TheM  ordeTB,  dated  24th  April  1724,  must  have  bad  aome  efTect, 
though  they  could  Dot  poaaibly  reach  the  root  of  the  iaaccuracy. 

There  was,  however,  coneiderable  improvement,  and  in  the 
reigD  of  George  U.,  a  foho  Bible  was  produced,  said  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  ever  yet  printed.  This  was  by  John  Baskerville 
of  BiTmingham,  the  printer  and  typefounder,  in  1763 ;  though 
once  more  the  country  had  been  indebted,  as  it  had  often  been 
before,  not  to  any  privileged  or  incorporate  body,  but  to  individual 
genius  and  enterprise.  Baskerville,  indeed,  had  to  pay  a  consid- 
erable premium  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  permission  to 
print  his  Bibles,  and  after  his  death  his  t^pes,  which  lay  a  dead 
weight  for  want  of  a  purchaser,  were  earned  out  of  the  country. 
The  reign  of  George  II.  was  also  distinguished  by  one  of  the  most 
careful  revisions  of  the  Scriptures  which  had  yet  been  made.  In 
1769,  a  Bible  in  folio  and  quarto  was  edited  by  Dr.  Blayney,  the 
subsequent  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford.  Professedly,  in  this 
edition,  the  punctuation  was  thoroughly  revised ;  the  woids  in 
it<^ic  were  examined  and  corrected  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek ; 
the  proper  names  were  translated  and  entered  on  the  margin ;  the 
hetuis  and  running  titles  were  corrected ;  errors  in  chronology 
were  rectified ;  and  marginal  references  were  corrected  and  con- 
siderably increased.  This  has  been  referred  to  often  since  aa  the 
ttandard  edition.  Yet  even  then,  there  had  not  been  sufficient 
vigilance  in  superintendence,  as  more  than  a  himdred  errors  have 
been  detected  since,  and  it  was  reserved  for  our  own  age  to  make 
a  nearer  approach  to  an  immaculate  volume.  But  enough  has 
been  said  of  the  English  press.  It  remains  oidy  that  we  look  to 
North  Britain. 

With  reference  to  Scotland,  were  it  not  that  the  inhabitants  had 
been  constantly  receiving  the  Scriptures  both  from  England  and 
Holland,  their  condition  would  have  been  deplorable,  so  far  aa 
their  native  press  was  concerned.  During  the  Commonwealth^ 
and  down  as  far  as  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Charles  II.,  or  from 
1649  to  1672,  there  is  understood  to  have  been  do  Bible  printed  in 
Scotland,  and  perhaps  the  people  had  better  have  remained  de- 
pendent on  foreign  supply  for  forty  years  longer. 

It  was  in  the  year  1671,  that  a  privilege  was  obtained  by  one 
Andrew  Anderson  from  Charles  U.,  which  continued  for  forty 
years,  to  the  great  disadvantage  and  molestation  of  the  country, 
and  most  dishonorable  to  the  King.  At  his  very  outset,  Anderson 
had  been  convicted  by  the  Privy-Council  of  gross  inaccuracy  in 
printing  a  New  Testament,  yet  still  this  man,  and  especially  his 
widow,  were  permitted  to  harass  the  trade  on  one  hand,  and  th« 
coimtry  on  the  other,  with  their  productions ;  this  woman  actually 
accumulating  very  considerable  wealth  at  the  expense  of  both. 
Anderson's  8vo  Bible  in  1679  was,  indeed,  very  well  executed,  but 
all  the  subsequent  editions,  down  to  1712,  waxed  worse  and  worse. 
The  privilege  thus  granted  by  Charles  II.  was  of  such  shameful 
extent,  that  it  has  been  said  of  it  by  one  who  felt  its  effects — "By 
(his  gift  the  art  of  printing  in  this  kingdom  (of  Scotland)  goU  a. 
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dead  stroke ;  for  by  it,  no  printer  could  priot,  aaything  from  &  BiUs 
to  a  ballad,  without  Anderson's  license."  Bibles  the  most  itl^iUe 
and  incorrect  that  ever  were  printed  in  the  world  came  from  lliii 
press ;  the  patentee  persecuted  all  the  other  pHnterB  ia  Scodand, 
and  at  last  went  so  far  as  to  seize  a  number  of  Bibles  brought  from 
London  by  the  booksellers.  Still  the  patent  was  never  revoked, 
and  when  it  came  to  an  end,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  tliit 
woman  "left  no  stone  unturned  to  procure  a  new  one !"  But  the 
Stuart  kings  were  gone,  and  under  Queen  Anne  such  an  avari- 
inous  pest  was  no  longer  to  be  endured.  Watson,  from  whose  his- 
tory we  have  quoted,  oecame  printer  under  Freebairn,  the  paten- 
tee, and  a  better  day  succeeded.  For  ten  years,  from  17I3,  be 
printed  a  number  of  most  excellent  editions  in  (olio,  quarto,  oc- 
tavo, duodecimo,  and  twenty-fours.  His  editions  of  small  size  ia 
in5,  1716, 1719,  and  1722,  as  weU  as  his  folio  of  1722,  are  still 
deservedly  esteemed.  The  assignees  of  Watson  were  not  so  care- 
Ail,  but  by  this  time  the  Scriptures  were  printing  in  Bdinbu^  hf 
two  or  three  other  houses.  One  merciful  peculiarity,  however,  in 
regard  to  Scotland,  and  during  the  whole  period  under  reriev, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  It  was  this :  importalionwBia  never  inter- 
dicted, and  the  consequence  was,  that  long  before  1650,  and  be- 
yond 1780,  the  Scriptures  had  been  imported  during  the  run  of  all 
the  home  patents.  Such  Bibles  are  still  in  existence,  and  to  be 
found  there,  ranging  in  point  of  dates  throughout  a  period  of  above 
two  hundred  years.  More  than  half  the  Bibles  used  in  Scotlaod 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
printed  in  England  or  Holland. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  glance  at  the  number  of  Bibles  and 
New  Testaments  printed  in  England,  Holland,  and  Scotland  on 
the  whole.  At  the  very  threshold  of  this  period,  and  so  forward, 
we  meet  with  one  circumstance,  which,  to  every  reflecting  raiod, 
biust  immediately  convey  an  idea  of  personal,  and,  of  course,  na- 
tional reBponsibility,  rising  to  a  height  beyond  all  accurate  calco- 
lation.  It  is  simply  this —  7%e  Boo/a  cannot  be  numbered !  Hith- 
erto, we  have  numbered  the  editions  printed.  This  is  now  impoS' 
aible.  From  the  commencement  of  this  period  to  its  close,  no  one 
can  say  how  many  editions  of  the  English  Bible  have  been  pub- 
lished, much  less  inform  us  how  many  copies  on  the  whole.  Ob 
attempting  this,  one  is  soon  lost,  as  in  a  wilderness;  but  it  is  me 
unknown  to  anv  other  part  of  the  world,  or  any  other  language 
upon  earth;  andall  is  vagueconjecture.  The  printers  thenisdves 
have  left  no  data,  nor  can  those  now  living  lend  any  assistance. 
Both  in  England  and  Scotland,  it  is  long  since  they  have  left  off 
numbering  even  the  editions. 

That  there  should  be  one  ever-watchful  eye,  and  only  One,  who 
knows  this  secret,  and  the  number  of  them  all,  is  a  consideration 
of  no  light  import ;  the  amount  of  which  will  only  be  known, 
when  another  oook  is  opened,  which  is  "  the  book  of  life."  But 
we  have  noticed  this  circumstance  here,  chiefly  in  order  to  point 
out  ita  bearing.upoD  everytbiDg  else  printed  in  the  Eogluh  toogtia 
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Er«n  long^  befw«  1760,  no  other  twok,  in  the  annals  of  printiDg, 
occupied  such  a  place.  Of  no  other  book,  in  the  history  of  our 
country  and  its  literature,  can  anything  approaching  to  this  be 
aaserled.  As  far  as  the  English  language  and  the  art  of  printing 
were  concerned,  everything  else  in  the  form  of  human  composi- 
tion, or  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  was  reduced  to  a  thing  of  compar- 
ative insignificance.  Even  before  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
notwithstanding  the  countless  multitude  of  publications  by  men 
issued  from  the  press,  how  triumphantly  bad  the  Sacred  Volume 
redeemed  itself  altogether  out  of  the  usual  cat^ory  of  books ! 
This  it  has  already  done,  by  our  siigply  following  out  only  iu  his- 
tory. Nor  is  this  all.  From  the  place  it  thus  occupied  even  then 
in  this  land,  it  never  will  be,  never  can  be,  superseded  as  to  its 
number,  by  any  book  of  human  composition  in  tne  shape  of  print. 
With  all  safety,  at  the  present  moment,  we  assert  as  much,  not 
blind  to  all  the  approaching  wonders  of  the  steam-press  itself. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  times  that  passed  over  Britain  dur- 
ing these  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  that  we  have  now  to 
do ;  and  the  all-important  inquiry  remains  to  be  answered — What 
were  the  results  ?  To  record  all  these,  would,  of  course,  demand  a 
volume.  The  days  of  burning  the  Sacred  Volume,  or  those  who 
possessed  it,  had  long  since  passed  away.  And  whatever  the 
iwaeficial  consequences  now  were,  while,  we  repeat,  that  there  had 
been  many  most  estimable  editions  of  the  Divine  Word,  the 
slovenly  and  imperfect  style  in  which  man  had  too  often  fulfilled 
his  part,  only  render  the  results  so  much  the  more  observable.  On 
the  whole,  however,  at  home,  or  within  the  chores  of  Britain,  it 
must  be  confessed,  there  was  bv  br  too  much  ground  for  the  genu- 
ine patriot  to  hang  down  his  head.  Thus,  in  finishing  his  well- 
known  "History  of  the  Translations  of  the  Bible,"  in  1738,  one 
cannot  but  observe,  that  good  John  Lewis  seems  to  have  been  in 
but  very  low  spirits  indeed  with  reference  to  the  subject  on  which 
be  had  bestowed  unprecedented  research. 

"This  is  the  account,"  says  he,  "which  I  have  been  able  to 
^ive  of  the  several  translations  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testament 
into  the  ancient  and  modem  Eogliah  tongue,  and  of  their  most 
remarkable  editions  in  print.  From  whence,  I  suppose,  any  one 
will  infer  the  great  honour  and  esteem  that  these  holy  books  were 
always  held  in  by  our  Christian  ancestors :  since  they  were  so  very 
desirous  to  have  them,  and  to  know  and  understand  their  contents, 
as  to  spare  no  cost  or  pains,  but  to  run  the  hazard  of  even  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  and  not  to  count  them  dear,  so  that  they  might 
but  procure  the  free  use  of  these  books,  and  have  the  advantage 
of  perusing  them.  The  great  number  of  the  copies  of  them  m 
manuscript,  before  printing  was  invented,  and  the  many  editions 
of  them  since  printing  came  into  use,  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
great  value  put  on  them  by  the  Christians  here  in  England ;  and 
that  every  one  who  could  read  took  care  to  purchase  a  Bible  or 
Testament  in  the  tongue  wherein  he  was  bom.  This,  no  doubt, 
will  be  thought  ft  very  great  reproach  to  the  profeased  Cbriatiaiu 
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of  the  present  a^e,  and  but  too  good  aa  ai^umrait  of  their  bariu 
loet  their  first  love,  and  being  nowise  earnest  for  the  faith  deliTeTM 
to  the  saintH  in  these  holy  books.  Since~^to  our  shame  be  it 
spoken — whatever  reputation  the  Holy  Bible  has  been  had  in,  it  ia 
now  treated  with  the  Utmost  slight  and  neglect,  and  is  scarce  any- 
where read  but  in  our  churches !  So  far,  too,  are  many  of  our 
modern  Christians  here  in  England  from  reading  this  book,  medi- 
tating on  it,  and  letting  the  sense  of  it  dwell  richly  or  abundantly 
in  them;  that,  everybody  knows,  the  writings  of  the  most  silly  and 
trifling  authors  are  often  preferred,  and  read  with  greater  pleasure 
and  delight.  What  surer  sign  can  be  given,  that  we  have  a  name 
that  we  live,  and  are  dead?  And,  consequently,  that  unless  ve 
remember  from  whence  we  are  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  the  first 
works,  the  great  Author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  will  come  unto 
us  quickly,  and  will  remove  our  candlestick  out  of  his  place.  Sed 
Delta  averlat  omeii." 

Mr.  Lewis,  no  doubt,  spake  as  he  felt  at  the  moment,  and  must 
have  had  too  much  reason  for  all  that  he  exprrased.  Yet  such  is 
the  history  of  our  English  Bible,  when  fuUp  f<dlowed  out,  that  it 
will  be  sure  to  raise  any  man  far  above  his  own  vicinity,  his  ovn 
community,  or  connections.  From  the  beginning  to  the  then  ei- 
istug  moment,  our  Sacred  Volume  had  been  the  counsellor  of  all 
departments  throughout  this  nation,  the  partizan  of  none ;  and 
immediately  after  the  author  had  penned  these  lines,  by  many  who 
had  never  read  them,  considerably  revived  attention  was  given  to 
the  Scriptures  of  truth.  But  as  we  have  now  to  raise  our  head, 
and  survey  a  century  and  a  half,  we  shall  obtain  a  more  enlarged 
view  of  the  prepress  made ;  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  present  so  sombre 
a  picture  of  the  times  as  that  of  Lewis.  True,  indeed,  we  hare 
been  accustomed  alt  along  to  look  to  our  own  fevored  island  only, 
as  embracing  the  soil  where  the  seed  was  sown ;  but  we  have  come 
to  another,  and  more  advanced  stage  of  this  stupendous  cause; 
and  in  tracing  it  out,  if  we  simply  follow  the  Sacred  Volume,  we 
are  invited  to  depart,  or  to  look  far  beyond  the  shOTes  of  either 
England  or  Scotland. 


SECTION  11.— NORTH  AMERICA. 

THE  REIGN  OP  JAMES  THE  FIRST  TO   QEOROB  THE  THIRD. 

rHB   UBLB   FIRST    BEHELD    BY    THE    RATITES    IK   XHESICA,   AK    ESOUSH  OKI — 
OOFtBS   CABRIBD  AWAY   TO  NEW  ENOLAHD  BT  THE    BBFCOBBS   Ud)   FOLLOWDM 

BBTTLERS EXTBAORDIKAXr   KESULTS mLLUMS,  ELIOT,  MATHER,   BDWlUHi 

BBJJItERD — THE    BHOLISS   BIBLE   IB  AT  LAST  FBINTBD  HI   AJOBICA — TKB  TOft 

BDITIOH   IN    1783 THX   FIRST  BULBS  IK  OCTAVO,  QDABTO,  AHD   FOLIO,  nDmS 

THBBB  IK   1791. 

In  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Elngland  and  Scot- 
land, once  united  under  the  same  crown,  had  received  the  appel- 
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lation  of  &reat  Britain  from  her  overjoyed  raoaarch,  James  the 
First — a  title  pecuharly  flatteriog  to  his  personal  vanity.  In  con- 
nection with  tne  Sacred  Volume,  his  kingdom  exhibited  the  aspect 
of  an  island  which  had  been  invaded  from  without,  and  which, 
afler  long  resistance  at  first,  had  been  ultimately  subdued  by  the 
Word  of  God.  The  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  which 
were  now  happily  printing  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  had, 
from  the  beginning,  been  often  also  imported,  nay,  and  from  Hol- 
land, copies  were  importing  afterwards.  But  if  perfect  liberty  not 
only  to  read,  but  also  to  judge  of  their  contents,  is  not  to  be  here 
obtained,  Divine  Providence  has  now  another,  and  a  greater  lesson 
in  reserve.  The  inestimable  gift,  or  deposit,  is  not  to  be  always,' 
or  even  long,  confined  within  the  shores  of  Britain. 

Of  course,  it  could  not  then  have  crossed  the  imagination  of 
any  man,  that  the  same  unseen  hand,  which  we  have  observed  all 
along,  was  already  in  motion,  and  actually  preparing  for  the  pop- 
ulation of  a  n«tc  world,  where  a  freer  life  and  a  fresher  nature 
were  to  be  enjoyed  ;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  few  individuals 
may,  at  first,  be  disposed  to  trace  the  populating  of  the  American 
wilderness,  in  any  aegree,  to  the  consequences  of  rea(fin^Me£?n^- 
lish  Bible  in  Britain.  At  all  events,  the  time  had  arrived,  when, 
as  it  was  carried  out  of  England  to  the  European  Continent  in 
the  reign  of  Q.ueen  Mary,  so  under  that  of  James,  nay,  and  of 
seven  sovereigns  in  succession,  it  was  to  be  carried  farther  still. 
If  the  liberty  to  form  opinion  of  its  dictates,  was  a  blessing  denied 
to  many  under  the  Tudor  family,  so  it  happened  under  that  of 
the  Stuarts ;  and  the  same  cause  producea  the  same  effect,  only 
to  a  for  greater  extent.  Un^er  Q,ueen  Mary  I.,  all  that  had  oc- 
curred, was  an  affair  of  little  more  than  five  years'  duration.  It 
might  be  compared  to  the  migration  of  those  birds  which,  in  sum- 
mer, return  again  to  gladden  the  land,  for  at  that  time  many  re- 
turned ;  but  now,  from  the  American  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  and  so 
onward,  the  people  in  general  who  hurried  across  the  Atlantic,  like 
the  passengers  to  eternity,  were  to  return  no  more.  For  this  sin- 
gular movement  of  the  British  people,  in  the  civil  department 
of  the  British  constitution,  there  was  not  to  be  found  even  the 
shadow  of  a  cause ;  but  if  the  existing  government  of  the  mother 
country,  generally  speaking,  was  either  so  framed,  or  to  be  bo  con- 
ducted, as  to  charge  itself  with  the  vain  task  of  regulating  the 
mind,  as  well  as  that  of  ruling  the  bodies  of  its  subjects,  then  was 
there  no  relief  or  remedy,  but  in  another  arrangement  beyond  seas. 
Hitherto,  we  have  long,  and  not  unfrequently,  seen  the  Almighty 
overruling  individuals  of  the  highest  authority  within  this  king- 
dom ;  but,  if  necessary,  it  was  as  nothing  with  Him  to  overniTe 
the  realm  itself  The  only  oucstion  will  be,  What  connection  had 
all  this  with  the  perusal  of  tne  Sacred  Volume  in  our  native  lan- 
guage, and  in  our  native  land  ? 

The  very  first  Bible  that  was  ever  beheld  by  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  was,  unquestionably,  an  English  one,  and  so 
early  as  the  year  1585.     That  part  of  the  Continent  then  visitei^ 
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Queen  Elizabeth  had  juet  aamed  Tirginia,  and,  ia  th«  «xp«di(iaii 
sent  out,  there  happened  to  be  one  Heriot,  an  eminent  maihsmar 
tician,  and  apparently  a  kind-hearted  ChriBtian.  Feeling  deeplv 
interested  in  tne  artless  and  hospitable  Indian  natives,  he  twk 
advantage  of  the  impressions  made  by  the  sight  of  their  inatro- 
menta,  whether  marine  or  mathematical,  perspective  and  burning 
glasses,  clocks  and  books.  This  led  many  of  them  to  give  credh 
to  what  he  said  reapecting  God.  "  la  all  places,"  says  he,  "  where 
I  came,  I  did  my  best  to  make  his  immortal  glory  koowo,  and  told 
them,  though  the  BUtte  I  showed  them  contained  ail,  yet  of  itself 
it  was  not  of  any  such  virtue  as  I  thought  they  did  coaceive. 
>  Notwithstanding,  many  would  be  glad  to  touch  it,  to  kiss  and  em- 
brace  it,  to  hold  it  to  their  breasts  and  heads,  and  stroke  all  their 
body  over  with  iL" 

Although  America  had  been  discovered  to  England,  by  CabM, 
in  1497,  under  Henry  VII.,  the  first  permanent  colony  on  the  coast 
of  Virginia  did  not  arrive  till  1607,  while  our  present  version  of  ibe 
Bible  was  preparing ;  but  this  was  sliU  nothing  more  than  a  ma- 
cantile  adventure  under  James  I.  It  was  ia  the  year  1620  that 
the  refugees  from  'Eagland  to  Holland  embarked  on  board  the 
Mayflower,  and  touching,  by  way  of  farewell,  at  the  land  of  their 
birth,  proceeded  across  the  ocean.  On  the  12th  of  November  that 
year,  these  "Pilgrim  Fathers"  as  they  have  been  ever  since 
styled,  having  theur  Bibles  with  them,  kept  their  first  Sabbath  on 
the  shores  of  New  England.  The  name  thus  given,  by  Priace 
Charles,  a  few  years  before,  seemed  to  send  its  echo  back  to  the 
country  which  they  had  lefi  forever.  The  Sacred  Volume  in  their 
Dative  tongue,  which  these  people  prized  above  life  itself  was  now 
within  the  shores  of  a  new  Continent ;  but  this  was  in  the  year 
1620,  whereas  the_^5/  Bible  with  an  American  imprint  was  Ml 
published  till  the  year  1782,  that  is,  above  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years  afterwards,  or  little  more  than  only  sixty  years  ago  I  Yea, 
such  is  the  remarkable  &ct. 

From  the  first  reception  of  the  English  New  Testament  by  Britain, 
it  was  about  a  hundred  years  before  the  Bible,  so  singularly  con- 
veyed tx»  the  island  at  first,  began  to  be  carried  away,  never  to 
return.  But  what  must  now  appear  in  retrospect  tar  more  extraor- 
dinary, for  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  the  authorities  at  home  would 
never  permit  of  a  single  edition  being  printed,  except  within  this 
island !  To  speak  atill  more  correctly  is  humiliating  to  our  com- 
mon nature.  The  British  authorities,  in  fact,  never  did  give  any 
permission,  but  at  the  end  of  this  long  period,  the  Eagtish  Bible 
was  then  printed,  four  thousand  miles  distant,  withoiU  authority 
or  liberty  being  either  asked  or  granted  by  any  man.  As  if  the 
aingular  history  of  this  version  must  still  retain  the  integrity  of  its 
character,  down  to  our  own  day,  and  exhibit  to  the  world,  once 
more,  the  same  independence  with  which  it  was  first  presented  to 
OB  at  home,  the  American  edition  was  printed  in  defiance  of  all 
British  restrictions,  in  the  year  1782. 

The  simple  announcement  of  this  fitct,  though  never  pointed 
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out  or  contemplated,  aa  it  has  deserved  to  be,  at  once  ^res  birth  to 
a  crowd  of  remarkable  aaBociaiiooB.  Here  was  a  period  of  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  ia  all  which  time  no  man,  or  set  of  men, 
ie  represented  in  history  as  particularly  zealous  in  the  business. 
Nothing  similar  to  a  society,  confederacy,  or  association,  was 
formed ;  the  idea  of  either  cheap  or  graiuitoua  circulation  had 
aever  once  entered  the  human  mind,  to  any  known  extent ;  and 
yet,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  through  the  usual  channels  of 
commerce, /rom  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  down  to  that  of 
the  eighth  sovereign  in  succession,  or  the  22d  year  of  Oeorge 
III.,  was  the  Divine  Record  in  English  uniformly  carried  all 
the  vay  across  the  Atlantic .'  Itbeloags  to  the  Christians  through- 
out America  at  present,  along  with  those  now  living  in  Britain, 
devoutly  to  mark  this  as  by  far  the  most  remarliable  siqn  of  those 
TIMES.  It  was  Ihe  zeal  and  long-suffering  patience  of  God  which 
thus  ministered  his  Word  to  those  who  lived  and  died  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  spot  wiiere  it  was  prepared !  Odious,  indeed, 
and  humiliating  must  this  spirit  of  restriction  or  monopoly  now 
appear ;  but  as  to  the  event  itself,  never  were  any  people  upon  : 
«anii  so  singularly  supplied,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  with  the  - 
Word  of  Life.  As  one  step  in  the  path  of  Providence,  it  even  atill 
■Quests  the  idea  that  something  far  more  powerful  and  extensive 
is  mtended,  through  the  medium  of  this  version,  than  it  has  ever  . 
yet  accomplished.  f 

The  greatness  and  importance  of  this  movement,  however,  can 
only  be  estimated,  by  observing  its  resulu;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
adverting  to  the  trans-Atlantic  events  of  that  period,  or  the  men 
vho  lived  and  died  in  America,  throughout  these  years,  and  this 
vould  require  a  volume.  But  for  our  present  purpose  a  very  few 
names  may  suffice,  and  these  are  mentioned  simply  io  the  order 
«f  time,  as  thev  come  before  us.  The  first  was  horn  in  Wales, 
the  second  in  England,  and  the  three  last  in  America  itself. 

RnoBR  WiLUiKi,        born  in  1599,  died  in  1683.  Aged  84. 

JOBN  SuOT,  boni  in  1604.  died  in  1690.  Aged  86. 

CoTTnH  HtTRSR,         boTn  in  16S3.  died  in  1 738.  Aged  65. 

JoNAtaAN  Bowiun,  bom  in  1703,  died  in  1758.  Aged  U. 

DiTiD  BniiHUD,         botn  in  1718,  died  in  1747.  Aged  30. 

Roger  Williams,  a  native  of  Wales,  had  been  first  bred  to  the 
law  in  England,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Sir  Edward  Coke. 
He  had  once  conversed  with  King  James  himself,  procured  his 
first  charter  in  1644  from  Chaiies  L,  and  the  second  in  1663,  with 
the  full  consent  of  Charles  the  Second.     The   latter  ^ave  his 

Jromise,  under  bis  hand  and  broad  seal,  that  "  no  person  m  Rhode 
stand  should  be  molested,  or  questioned  for  matters  of  conscience 
to  God,  if  30  be  he  was  loyal  and  kept  the  peace."  Thus  was  in- 
sured to  this  small  State  almost  entire  exemption  from  all  Indian 
hostility,  and  although  their  quiet  was  interrupted  once  in  168& 
under  James  the  Second,  by  Sir  Edmund  Anaroe,  who  dissolved 
Uieir  government,  and  broke  their  seal ;  after  the  Revcdution  in 
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1688-9,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  resumed  their  charter,  on 
the  ground  that  an  act  extorted  by  terror  might  be  juatly  recaJled 
when  restraint  no  longer  remained.  With  the  exception  of  thcoe 
three  years,  therefore,  the  Government,  on  which  King  Charles 
was  experimenting,  has  now  coTisisted  for  two  hundred  years. 

Next  comes  John  Eliot  to  meet  us,  and  carrying  his  Bible  in 
the  language  of  the  North  American  IndiaQs,  completed  in  the 
year  1663 ;  for  though  the  emigrants  to  America  might  not  print 
iheir  own  Bible,  they  might  pnut  the  Indian,  or  any  other  they 
pleased! 

In  the  same  year  that  Eiiot  published  his  Bible,  Cotton  Hatheb 
was  born,  and  here  he  comes  with  his  singular  "  Bccleaiastical 
History  of  New  England."  For  passing  07er  all  its  strange  cre- 
dulity, he  brings  his  "  Essays  to  do  good,"  to  which  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  many  others,  have  acknowledged  themselves  bo 
much  indebted ;  to  say  nothing  of  bis  three  hundred  and  eigb^ 
publications  beside. 

Lest,  however,  any  inquiry  be  made  after  strength  of  mind,  here 
is  Jonathan  Edwards,  not  only  with  his  '*  Notes  on  the  Englidi 
Bible,"  and  his  "  History  of  Redemption,"  but  all  his  profound 
writings.  Perhaps  no  man  was  held  by  him  in  higher  admira- 
tion than  David  Bkaineed,  that  prince  of  missionaries  to  the 
American  Indians,  whose  example  naa  been  of  such  value  ever 
since. 

The  time  would  now  &il  to  tell  of  many  other  venerable,  la- 
borious, and  uaeful  characters ;  but  though  they  were  ail  be^ 
us,  or  all  mentioned  by  nameindividuaJly,  one  of  the  most  notable 
circumstances  in  their  lives  was  this — that  not  ime  of  these  mm 
ever  possessed  any  other  than  an  imported  English  BibU! 
And  all  who  ever  heard  them,  ttll  who  read  the  book  from  which 
they  preached,  were  using  volumes  which  had  come  to  tbem, 
thousands  of  miles,  across  the  sea,  from  the  land  of  their  anc«s- 
tore !  A  similar  track,  or  lengthened  train  of  proceeding,  of  course 
cannot  be  pointed  out,  with  relation  to  any  other  European  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures ;  and,  with  reference  to  any  Bible  in  any 
language  whatever,  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  same  remarkabw 
course  will  never  agcan  occur  in  the  history  of  future  times. 
Meanwhile,  if  the  path  pursued  has  lent  additional  emphasis  to 
the  history  of  the  English  Bible,  so  it  ought,  assuredly,  to  the  (^li- 
gations of  those  millions,  far  and  near,  wno  now  all  read  the  same 
version. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  history  itself,  the  first  proper  Ameri- 
can imprint,  as  already  stated,  was  not  before  1782 ;  though  in  the 
course  of  this  long  extended  period,  there  was  one  attempt  at  what 
has  been  stjled  piracy,  in  a  small  edition  of  only  800  copies  of  the 
Bible,  in  quarto,  by  Kneeland  and  Green  of  Boston.  But  it  cer- 
tainly casts  no  honorable  reflection  on  the  monopoly  so  long  main- 
taioed  in  England,  that  this  was  done  only  by  an  evasion  of  the 
patent.  Carried  through  the  press  as  privately  as  possible,  about 
the  year  1762,  it  bore  this  imprint — "  London :  Printed  by  Muk 
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BaskcU:,  Printer  lo  the  King's  most  excellenl  Majesty."  A  similar 
expedient  was  resorted  to  with  a  solitary  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tameat,  by  Rc^ra  and  Fowie  of  the  same  ptace.  The  principal 
man  concerned  in  both,  was  Daniel  Henchman,  a  spirited  book- 
seller, who  had  built  one  of  the  first  paper  mills  in  New  England. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  printing  press  had  been  set  up  as  early  as 
1639,  and  its  noblest  fruit  had  been  the  Indian  Bible  for  the  na- 
tives ;  other  books  they  were  at  liberty  to  print ;  they  had  a  news- 
paper as  early  as  1704,  and  were  making  paper  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another;  but  owing  to  their  connection  with  Britain,  they 
must  not  print  the  English  Bible!  The  very  few  Scriptures  now 
mentioned — «uch  was  the  humiliating  apology — were  thus  put 
forth,  "in  order  to  prevent  a  nrosecutiou  irom  those  in  England 
and  Scotland  who  published  tne  Bible  by  a  patent  from  the  Crown, 
or  ' c«w» privilegio'  as  did  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge." Nor,  alas !  for  Old  England,  was  the  liberty  ever 
rranled !  At  last  it  was  wrested  from  her,  noUns  volena,  so  that 
the  first  English  Bible,  with  an  American  imprint,  was  not  pub- 
lished till  the  year  already  specified.  In  connection  with  this  fact, 
one  should  have  imagiped  tnere  could  scarcely  have  been  another 
more  humiliating  to  national  vanity ;  and  yet  there  was  one, 
which  must  not  be  suppressed,  as  it  may  be  of  some  value  even 
still.  During  this  long  period,  no  other'  nation  in  Europe  had  so 
treated  its  vernacular  Bible.  There  never  v/b^b  any  monopoly  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  to  printing  them,  in  Germany,  similar 
to  that  in  England ;  no  patents  from  the  beginning,  to  compare 
with  British  policy.  And  therefore  the  first  Bible  m  any  Efuro- 
pean  language,  printed  in  our  men  America,  was  in  German. 
This  was  in  1743,  afler  having  been  three  years  in  the  press,  by 
Christopher  Sauer  at  Germautown,  near  Philadelphia.  He  printed 
a  second  edition  in  1762,  and  a  third  in  1776.  It  was  only  her 
own  Bible,  as  already  stated,  that  England  held  in  chains. 

Still,  however,  and  as  if  to  hnk  the  two  countries,  even  then, 
more  closely  than  ever  in  Christian  bonds,  this  first  American 
Bible  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  not  having  been  the  work 
of  a  native  American.  It  was  a  year  equally  memorable  in  both 
countries.  Political  ties  might  be  snapt  asunder ;  not  so  those  of 
Christianity ;  and  at  the  very  moment  in  which  American  inde- 
pendence was  acknowledging  by  Britain,  there  had  been  printed 
oy  a  native  of  Scotland,  on  the  American  shore,  and  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  a  practical  acknowledgment,  that  we  were  still  the 
readers  of  one  common  Bible,  and  equally  bound  by  (he  same 
Divine  authority. 

RoBBET  AtTKEN,  bom  lo  1734  at  Dalkeith,  had  served  a  regu- 
lar apprenticeship  to  some  bookbinder  in  Edinbur^,  and  RuJdt- 
wards  perfecting  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  the  book  trade,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five  he  sailed  for  America.  Having  seen  the 
country,  he  came  home,  and  in  1771,  with  a  stock  of  books,  em- 
barked for  Philadelphia.  Three  years  after  this,  havine  com- 
menced printer,  and  in  1775,  a  magazine,  it  was  in  1782  that  h« 
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pabliehed,  in  small  duodecimo,  his  edition  of  the  Bible  in  bm- 
vier  type — "Philadelphia,  printed  and  sold  by  R.  Aiiken,  iu~ 
MDCcLXXZii."  Mr.  Aitkeo  died  only  in  1802,  hariDg  Hurvi?M 
hia  son,  but  he  left  a  daughter,  who  continued  the  business ;  and 
the  has  had  the  honor  of  printing  the  only  edition  of  the  &ptiia- 
gint  that  ever  bad  been  translate  into  English. 

At  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Attken'a  edition,  wu 

Erjnted  a  resolution  of  Congress,  recommending  it  to  the  pe(^e  at 
irge,  "  as  a  pioua  and  laudable  undertaking,  in  the  existing  state 
of  tne  country."  Into  the  history  of  the  pnnting  of  the  Boglish 
Scriptures  by  native  Americana,  we  here  eater  no  farther  than  to 
menlioD,  that  the  first  English  Bible,  in  foiio,  was  published  in 
Worcester,  Maeaachu setts,  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  in  1791 ;  and  tba 
first,  in  quarto,  with  a  concordance,  also  that  year.  At  the  same 
period,  tne^rsf  edition  of  the  Enghsh  version  in  octavo,  was  printed 
at  Trenton,  in  New  Jersey,  by  Isaac  Coliins.  The  second,  ia  duo- 
decimo, was  not  published  till  1797,  by  Thomas  at  Worcestw, 
Massachusetts,  which  seems  to  prove,  that  Bibles  of  this  size,  at 
least,  if  not  others,  were  still  importing  from  Britain. 

Thus,  as  far  as  we  have  come,  and  before  we  proceed  to  ooi 
final  section,  we  may  be  permitted  to  assert,  it  has  been  demoo- 
Btrated,  that  for  mor^e  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  or  from 
16S6  to  17S2,  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  evenu  had  proceeded 

invariably,  and  with  infinite  loog-sufferiag,  after  the  same  n 

whether  m  England  or  Scotland,  or  finally  in  America. 


in.— OR  FINAL  SECTION. 

REION  OF  QEOBQE  THE  THISD  TO  tttlEEN  TICTOBU. 

Tkt  last  Sixty-four  Tears. 

TRK    COHMEHCBMEirr    OF    A    OREATER    MOVEMENT    THAir    ITBK    BtPOBK— TBI 
RXVOLDTIOaAKT    MOVtJtXWT   IK   FRASCE ACTIOR   IS  CAIJ.ID  TUS THR  aOVU- 

nan  dibfoser  of  all  everts,  as  a  secret  movkb,  oobssrted— the  nut 

IBEHLR    MOVEMENT    TAKIKO    ITS    NAME    FROM    TSE    BIBLE THE    BECOm — US 

EBURE  FAILURE    NO    OHOUKD    FOR    DISCOUBAGEMKHT TKH  TEARS   BEFORE  PI- 

VWI  PROVIDENCE  TIXED  OH  OBE  YOnWQ  MAM TWO  OTHER  M8H  OO  TO  HI9  AII^- 

THE  BIHLE  WITHOUT  EITHER  WWE  OR  OOMWEFT  DRAWS  MORE  ATTEHTHM^TM 

XEsTTTUTKHi  9F  rrin  wales — the  BRrnsH  akh  pobeiqh  bible  society  van  m 

AUZIUABtBS— THEIR  EXBRTIOna  UF  TO  THE  PBEBEKT  DAT — FALL  HI  THE  riKt 
C9  THE  SACRED  VOLVHE— AMEBICAH  EIBLE  SOdBTT— CONCLtTBIOS  AS  CBEIEIM 
AS  IT  WA*  GHASTICirATED. 

Speaking  generally,  for  these  three  hundred  years,  there  baa 
been  one  feature  of  distinction  between  England  and  Franco.  A 
marked  distinction,  confessed  by  all,  has  long  existed,  and  it  haa 
appeared  so  palpable,  that  the  British  people  have  been  described 
as  "  living  in  a  sort  of  moral  separation  from  the  rest  of  Europe, 
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aaaiccous  to  their  physical  inaulation."  An  emiaent  French  wii- 
l«r,  M.  Guizot,  has  lately  said  as  much,  and  thea  he  traces  this 
to  "  the  development  of  the  principles,  the  different  eleineots  of 
society  taking  plfLce  in  some  measure  at  the  same  txTtie,  at  least 
much  more  simultaneously  than  upon  the  Ccmtinent."  There  is 
much  of  truth  and  beauty  in  his  subsequent  explanation,  but  in 
searching  for  an  adequate  cause  of  distinction,  must  we  not  go 
farther,  or  deeper  than  this?  Must  we  not  inquire  whether  there 
was  not  some  appliance,  or  powerful  agency  within  this  country, 
which  France,  as  a  country,  had  repudiated,  or  of  which  she  has 
been,  for  ages,  comparatively  destitute?  And  if  we  do  find  some- 
thing among  the  people  here,  but  not  there,  the  operation  of  which, 
in  its  ioflueoce  on  society,  may  be  compared  to  the  irresistible  in- 
fluence of  secreted  leaven,  are  we  not  called  to  watch  and  observe 
it  7  To  observe  it,  too,  in  its  operation  upon  every  element  of  soci- 
ety, let  that  society,  as  a  whole,  be  found  in  whatever  condition  it 
may?  Now  it  is  notorious,  that  the  Sacred  Volume  has  never 
been  received  so  as  to  be  calmly  and  deliberately  enjoyed  in 
France,  as  it  has  been  io  Britain.  CiviUzation,  indeed,  in  the 
popular  sense  of  that  term,  has  proceeded  in  both  countries,  and 
80  much  the  better  for  all  the  purposes  of  comparison.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  necessity  for  our  nicely  balancing  which  has  been  fore- 
most in  thfU  race,  but  we  are  certainly  bound  to  observe  how  one 
people,  with  the  Divine  record  in  their  hands,  have  gone  on ;  and 
then  to  observe  the  other,  who  have  advanced  in  what  is  styled 
civilization,  wilhout  it.  Their  respective  careers  afford  one  great 
moral  lesson,  in  which  the  incidents  on  the  road,  and  the  progress 
of  the  journey,  become  alike  impressive  and  full  of  instruction ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  such  has 
been  the  place  which  France  and  Britain  have  occupied  in  the  eye 
of  the  world,  that  all  Europe  has  looked  on — all  Europe  has  been 
engrossed,  and  even  affected ;  nay,  such  is  the  actual  position  of 
these  two  kingdoms  at  the  present  moment. 

The  history  of  Britain,  in  connection  with  the  Scriptures,  we 
have  already  given  ;  and,  in  this  compariHOo,  let  all  justice  be  done 
to  her  potent  neighbor.  There  was  a  time,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  France  bade  fair  to  have  followed  in  the  same  career. 
Like  England,  and  especially  Scotland,  she  was  highly  favored 
from  without.  In  the  course  of  only  fifty  years,  or  Irom  1560  to 
1600,  there  were  printed  not  fewer  than  nmety-eight  editicms  of 
the  French  Bible,  and  fifty-nine  of  the  New  Testament  sepa- 
rately. Again,  when  in  1600,  Lertourt  had  printed  his  edition  in 
folio,  it  was  followed  by  thirty-five  editions  in  various  sizes,  besides 
fifty-six  separate  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  To  these  we 
may  add  thirw-six  editions  of  the  Catholic  version,  and  seventy- 
four  of  the  New  Testament,  from  1600  to  1700.     Here,  then,  of 


the  Scriptures  in  the  French  tongue,  we  have  not  fewer  than  three 
hundred  and  Jifty-eiffki  distinct  issues  from  the  press !     Oh,  what 

-  ■ ■■?    If aUthis 

Forof  th«M 
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an  aflecting  retrospect,  if  all  this  was  not  to  prevail?    If  all  this 
was  to  be  lesieled  from  within  the  kingdom  at  lai^e?    For  of  th«M 
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358  editioni,  not  fewer  than  205  had  been  printed,  not  in  France, 
but  chieflv  at  Genera,  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  Amsterdam,  on  iha 
other.  Vet  ao  it  happened,  for  then  came  the  reign  of  Loids 
XIV.,  with  a  brilliancy  of  a  far  different  character.  Were  aoy 
one  to  take  the  hundred  years  which  preceded  hia  being  declared 
of  age  in  1661,  and  compare  it  with  the  century  which  followed 
hie  death  in  1715,  few  hiatorlcal  eontraats  would  be  more  striking. 
In  the  former,  we  should  see  the  truth  of  Ood  combating  supersti- 
tion, and  promising,  if  only  let  alone,  to  make  the  vine-covered 
hills  of  France  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  the  true  vine ;  in  the 
latter  would  be  seen  but  Uttle  or  nothing  else  save  infidelity,  undis- 
guised and  unblushiog,  in  frantic  rage  against  Divine  truth  iuel£ 
During  the  seventeenth  century  in  France,  but  more  especiallr 
from  the  year  when  Louis  ihe  Fourteenth  was  declared  of  age,  m 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Crown,  and  for  sixty  years  despotic  mi»- 
archy  was  the  order  of  the  day.  This  long  reign  has  not  unfte- 
quently  been  compared  to  that  of  Augustus.  Poets  and  orators, 
philosophers  and  lawyers,  paiaters  and  architects,  were  not  merely 
allowea  to  play  their  several  parts,  but  they  were  fostered  and 
stimulated  by  the  royal  bounty,  while  at  the  same  time  arts  and 
commerce  were  brought  into  a  flourishing  condition.  But  was 
this  all?  Not  to  mention  the  licentiousness  of  this  Monarch  and 
his  Court,  how  did  he  conduct  himself  towards  the  human  mind 
and  the  Sacred  Volume?  After  hearing  Massillon  on  more  occa- 
sions than  one,  well  might  he  go  away,  as  he  confessed,  "  feiy 
much  displeased  with  himself;"  but  he  was  the  slave  of  his  own  ' 
passions,  and  so  died.  It  was  the  same  man  who  persecuted  ibe 
Port-Royal  of  which  Pascal  was  the  bead,  who  banished  Fenelon, 
but  to  crown  all,  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685!  And 
what  then  1  More  than  fifty  thousand  families,  nay,  it  has  been 
said  eight  hundred  thousand  individuals  fled  the  kingdom,  and 
they  are  not  in  this  history  to  be  called  by  any  mere  nickname- 
Correctly  speaking,  they  were  the  people  who  plead  for  the  Script- 
urea,  or  possessed  them  ;  and  prizing  them  from  principle,  above 
Ufe  itself,  left  all  behind.  They  were  the  salt  of  t>ie  land,  as  the 
pestilential  exhalations  which  followed  most  fully  proved.  No, 
the  condition  in  which  a  Monarch  leaves  his  country,  has  been 
well  described  an  the  key  to  his  character  and  to  his  reign  ;  and  m 
what  condition  was  France  when  Louis  the  XIV.  died  in  Septen"- 
ber  1715  ?  Dying  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  after  a  reign,  in 
full  sovereignty,  of  more  than  sixty  years,  several  provinces  were 
left  less  powerful  than  they  were  even  at  the  beginning.  The  in- 
satiable thirst  for  splendor  at  Court  had  beggared  the  kingdom, 
and  another  Versailles  would  have  completed  its  ruin.     The  peo- 

Ele  possessed  no  rights ;  the  Royal  authority  was  restrained  by  no 
mils.  And  how  did  the  people  behave,  when  their  King  died ' 
They  insulted  his  funeral  procession,  and  the  Parliament  cancelled 
his  will.  He  had  carried  despotism  to  its  utmost  height,  violating 
laws  both  human  and  divine ;  but  the  eyes  of  Louis  Le  Ora"^ 
ODce  dosed  in  death,  his  entire  system  was  levelled  to  the  grouDd 
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Such  was   the  termination  of  brilliant  despotic  monarchy  in 
France. 

Bui  if  after  this  period,  French  government  as  such  bad  Ultle 
or  DO  power  to  annoy,  the  eighteenth  century  waa  to  prove  of  a 
far  more  serious  or  searching  character.  A  storm  which  had  been 
long  gathering,  amidst  the  elegant  gayety  or  external  polish  which 
reigned  at  Paris  and  Versailles,  was,  in  the  end,  to  break  over  the 
country  at  large ;  and  occasion  not  a  few,  even  in  Britain,  to  stand 
in  doubt  whether  she  should  be  able  to  weather  it.  Property 
speaking,  this  was  a  question,  not  respecting  government  of^  any 
kind,  but  society  at  large.  It  was  not  any  single  mouarch  which 
now  filled  the  eye,  all  over  Europe,  but  the  people  of  France,  in 
full  resolve  to  throw  off  every  restraint,  human  and  divine.  It 
was  a  development  of  what  waa  styled  "  public  opinion,"  working 
for  unlimited  display,  and  for  many  years.  The  closing  ten  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  only  interpreted  a  process  which  had 
been  in  constant  operation  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Grand  Mon- 
arch. The  death  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been  the  signal 
for  action.  In  patronizing  genius,  he  had  been  all  along  inviting 
intelligence  and  opinion,  and  the  next  century  was  to  explain  to 
all  Europe,  as  bad  been  done  in  ancient  times,  "  that  science  may 
flourish  amidst  the  decay  of  humanity,  and  that  the  utmost  bar- 
barity may  be  blended  with  the  utmost  refinement." 

Under  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  the  French  in  general  were  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  how  a  narrow  channel  of  seven  leagues  sufficed  to 
separate  a  country  where  the  people  were  everything,  from  one  m 
which  they  were  nothing :  but  there  were  philosophers,  falsely  so 
called,  busy  night  and  day,  and  they  had  sternly  resolved  to  make 
"  somethii^'  of  the  people.  It  was  not  an  error  into  which  these 
men  had  separately  fallen,  and  which  they  separately  avowed,  but 
a  deep-laid,  understood  design.  A  powerful  confederacy  had  been 
formed,  at  the  head  of  which  all  historians  agree  in  placing  Vol- 
TAiRB.  His  disciples  or  associates  are  known  to  all.  There  was 
Toussaint  and  Helvetius,  D'Alemhert,  Diderot,  Condorcet,  and 
many  others  of  the  same  school.  The  vain  design,  which  was 
carried  on  for  many  years,  with  great  subtilty,  was  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  Christianity,  and  destroy  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
Before  these  men,  there  was  nothing  so  inviting  in  their  own  ap- 

Erehension  as  the  triumph  of  Reason,  the  perfectibility  of  the 
uman  race.  By  this  time,  the  mind  of  man,  they  said,  sighed  for 
its  native  home,  and  well  it  might ;  but  they  fearfiilly  mistook  their 
way,  when  they  confounded  Christianity  with  superstition,  and 
cast  away  the  word  of  Jehovah.  There  was,  however,  to  be  no 
Temple  save  the  Temple  of  Reason.  As  it  were,  in  the  inner 
court  of  this  structure,  the  league  had  been  formed  against  all  who 
looked  higher  than  Nature,  for  the  object  of  their  veneration  and 
confidence.  They  had  banded  together,  and  their  Dictionnaire 
Encydopidimte  contained  theentire  poison  of  the  sect — Scepticism, 
Materialism,  Deism,  and  unblushing  Atheism.  Carefully  enlisting 
the  lusts  and  passions  on  iheir  side,  against  every  species  of  r«- 
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atraiut  thoy  had  vowod  vengeance ;  but,  abors  all,  tbe  Sacred 
Volume  excited  their  implacable  hatred.  Voltaire,  their  hoary 
ringleader,  was  bom  in  1694,  and  at  the  affe  of  81,  waa  full  of  the 
hope  of  succesB.  Upon  Louis  the  Sixteentti  ascending  the  thrtme, 
in  1776,  when  writing  to  Frederick  of  Pnisna,  the  philosopher 
King,  for  such  waa  the  title  in  which  they  gloried — "  1  know 
not,"  said  he,  "  whether  our  youDg  King  will  imitate  your  exom- 

Ele,  but  I  know  that,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  is  a  bigot,  ba 
as  taken  philosophers  for  his  ministers  ;  one  of  them,  M.  TurpH, 
is  worthy  of  your  Majesty's  conversation.  The  priests  are  m 
despair.     This  ia  the  beginning  of  a  great  revolution." 

This  vain  and  miserable  apostle  and  high  priest  of  infidelity  had 
now  for  half  a  century  vented  all  hiu  malice,  especially  against  the 
Scriptures.  With  learning,  such  aa  be  had  cultivated  and  pos- 
sessed, with  genius  and  wit,  he  had  daily,  year  after  year,  put  forth 
all  his  strength.  Both  Jews  and  Christians,  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  he  had  assailed,  aa  if  laboring  under  a  virulent  ape- 
ciee  of  black  inspiration.  At  this  moment  he  was  within  thrM 
years  of  his  deatn,  as  he  expired  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  Hay, 
1778,  it  is  geaerallv  understood,  in  mental  agony  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. It  waa  only  three  years  after,  when  one  of  the  beet  of  oai 
English  poets  placed  him  in  contrast  with  an  English  Christian 
cottager — "  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home,"  and  in  verse 
which  will  nevei  die. 

"  Th«  Seriptan  wu  bia  jcit-book,  wbeDca  ba  drew 
'  Bon  mnU'  to  gall  the  Cbriiliaii  HDd  the  Jew ; 
An  infidel  in  health — bnl  what  when  aick  % 
Oh— then  a  t«n  waaU  touch  him  at  the  quick : 
Tiew  him  at  Parii  in  hii  lait  career.  ■" 

The  votaries  of  this  school,  it  is  well  known,  died  miserably  al- 
most to  a  man.  Condorcet  swallowed  poison,  when,  in  the  depth 
of  wretchedness,  he  waa  pursued  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  Revo- 
lution at  that  time  raging.  The  scene  was  then,  if  it  be  not  still, 
indescribable.  There  waa  no  inundation  of  surrounding  nations 
from  without,  no  earthquake  or  pestilence  from  within,  but  a 
ferocity  more  terrible  than  them  all  in  union,  which  spared  no  age, 
nor  sex,  nor  rank.  With  all  ita  horrors,  however,  it  was  nolbiiw 
more  than  the  natural  or  necessary  result  of  those  principles  which 
had  been  diffused  throughout  France,  for  many  years ;  and  with 
a  zeal  which  had  never,  in  modern  times,  been  exhibited  by  the 
believers  in  Christianity.  Ab  if  to  keep  them  humble,  and  rouss 
them  to  activity,  in  all  time  to  come,  and  especially  in  times  like 
the  present ;  never  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  before  the  Revolution 
of  1792,  the  promoters  of  infidelity  in  France  are  stated  to  have 
raised  among  themselves  and  spent,  a  sum  equal  to  nine  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  one  year,  nay,  again  and  again,  in  purchas- 
ing, printing  and  dispersing  books,  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  prepare  them  for  desperate  measures  I 

Amidst  a  frenzy,  so  peculiar  in  its  character,  and  certainly  uo* 
known  to  any  former  age,  while  France  was  driving  on  in  nusery 
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Deither  Britain,  nor  even  her  colonies,  remained  unmoved.  To 
say  nothing  of  older  sceptics,  from  Herbert  to  Hobbes,  England  had 
DOW  her  Edward  Gibbon ;  Scotland,  her  David  Huroe,  wno  by  the 
vay  had  ftrat  lighted  his  taper  in  France,  with  a  view  to  his  own 
country ;  and  then  finally  came  home,  an  Apostle  to  the  common 
people,  Thomas  Paine  from  America.  In  Britain  the  sentiments 
of  Gibbon  and  Hume  had  infected  the  higher  claases,  and  it  is  well 
if  many  of  them  be  not  infected  still ;  but  for  the  people  at  large, 
Paine,  though  obliged  to  leave  his  native  land,  sent  into  it  four- 
teen tnousand  of  his  deistical  publications,  and  these  were  followed 
by  large  and  cheap  editions  printed  on  British  ground,  and  most 
industriously  circulated. 

After  all  this,  and  on  both  sides  of  (he  Channel,  certainly  never 
more  could  infidelity  compkia  of  want  of  time  or  space,  to  put 
forth  all  her  strength.  The  tree  was  one  of  a  hundred  years' 
growth,  and  now  it  stood  like  the  deadly  upas,  in  great  vigor, 
^reading  its  branches  all  around.  Philosopoy,  falsely  bo  called, 
had  actually  done  her  "  perfect  work,"  and  to  what  now  did  it  all 
amount  1  The  mass  of  a  mighty  neighboring  naticHi  was  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  atheism ;  one  of  the  most  current  of  all  languages 
had  become  the  language  of  infidelity ;  the  most  polished  people 
upon  eailh  had  become  the  most  profligate,  and  even  ferocious ; 
the  burning  lava  of  French  principles  was  overflowing  the  Conti- 
nental natioas,  and  Britain  was  now  more  than  threatened :  she  had 
been  scorched,  and  begun  to  suffer.  Her  very  colonies  were 
affected.  Not  only  was  the  baneful  influence  felt  in  America,  but 
even  in  India,  almost  all  Europeans  were  of  the  infidel  school 
There,  said  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  every  form  of  religion  was 
tolerated,  except  the  Christian."  Some  English  writers  went  so 
far  as  to  apply  to  the  times  one  paesaige  of  Sacred  writ :  "  And  the 
fourth  angel  poured  out  bis  vial  on  the  sun ;  and  power  was  given 
unto  him  to  scorch  men  with  fire :  and  men  were  scorched  with 
great  heat,  and  blasphemed  the  name  of  God,  which  hath  power 
over  these  plaguee :  and  they  repented  not  to  give  him  glory." 
They  remarked,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  "heat"  could  not  be 
understood  of  the  persecution  of  the  faithful,  because  they  would 
DU  blaspheme  under  iL  But  all  prophetic  or  ambiguous  langtiage 
apart — 

"Tits  Tsiy  ipiiit  of  the  world  wu  tind 
Of  it*  own  unntin^  qa«iliwi,  uked  w  lonf, 
'  When  k  the  pnauM  of  your  Lord'i  s^iTauhl' 
Ttw  inldel  had  ihot  hk  bolu  away, 
nil,  Ui  Bxhaiuted  qnner  jieldiiig  d«ii«, 
H«  gleu'd  tin  Uimted  ihafU  that  had  racxril'd, 
Andaisi'd  them  at  the  ebjatd  of  Truth  again." 

Such  a  scene  Europe  bad  never  before  witnessed,  so  that  if  the 
dormant  enemies  of  all  who  believed  in  Divine  Revelation  had 
not  been  awakened,  never  could  they  have  said  that  burning  zeal 
had  not  been  displayed  by  the  enemy — zeal  sufficient  to  have 
roused  the  soul  of  every  one  in  this  coimtry,  who  rested  all  hia 
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hope  for  time  and  eternity  on  the  Sacred  Volume  atone.    To  this 
therefore,  and  to  this  aiorte,  and  without  note  or  comment,  mtiM, 
they  not  finally  turn  7 
In  these  circumstanceB,  however,  and  only  thus  far,  we  may  b« 

girmitCed  to  remark  one  notable  distinction  between  France  and 
ritain.  Both  countries,  it  will  be  said,  had  produced  their  re- 
spective infidels,  and  where  then  lay  any  difference  ?  In  France 
had  they  not  enjoyed  elegant  writers  in  Fenelon  and  Pascall 
Ecclesiaetical  and  civil  historians,  as  in  Dupin,  Fleury,  and  Bol- 
Un?  ^^y,  celebrated  preachers,  as  in  Bourdaloue  and  MasaiUonl 
True,  nor  do  we  forget  among  them  all,  Houbigant,  living  till 
within  about  thirty  months  of  being  an  hundred  years  old,  from 
1686  to  1783.  Shut  out,  by  deafness,  from  society  around  him, 
for  more  than  eighty  years  of  study,  he  bad  put  forth  his  Hebrew 
Bible  in  four  volumes  folio  In  1753  j  and  borrowing  strength  from 
England  and  Scotland,  translated  Charles  Leslie's  tracts  against 
Deism,  and  President  Forbes's  thoughts  on  Religion,  natural  and 
revealed.  But  still,  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  there  had 
risen  not  one  French  mind,  of  sufficient  power  and  skill  to  gain- 
say and  resist,  so  as  to  check  the  tide  of  infidelity.  No,  it  spread 
over  the  people,  and  swept  all  before  it  into  one  common  ruin. 
And  why)  The  people  in  France  had  not  read  the  Script- 
ures FOR  THEMSELVES.  A  ceremoniol  religion,  though  sup- 
g)rted  by  immense  wealth,  had  proved  to  be  no  barrier.  On 
ritish  ground  there  was  a  difference.  Her  sceptics  in  succes- 
sion, had,  every  one  of  them,  been  looked  hard  in  the  face.  From 
Herbert  down  to  Hume  and  Paine,  they  had  been  fully  met,  ex- 
posed and  overthrown ;  while  Deism,  false  philosophy,  and  boasted 
numan  reason  were  not  only  tried  by  appeal  to  the  oracles  of  God, 
but  scrutinized  as  to  their  moral  tendency,  and  found  wanting. 
But  why  all  this,  or  rather  why  successful,  to  whatever  d^reel 
We  hesitate  not  to  reply,  that  there  is  but  one  answer.  The 
•people  in  Britain  had  long  read  the  Scriptures  for  theh- 

8ELVES. 

Such  a  storm  as  this,  however,  was  not  to  be  drifted  to  leeward 
by  the  breezes  of  controversy.  Man  might  do  his  utmost,  and 
seemed  to  have  done  so ;  but  the  sky  had  not  cleared,  nor,  to 
human  apprehension,  had  the  tide  turned.  At  last,  towards  the 
close  of  the  century,  Richard  Watson,  who  had  so  meanly  crouched 
to  Gibbon  in  1779,  after  having  written  against  him  in  nis  "  Apol- 
ogy for  Christianity,"  put  forth  a  second  apology.  It  was  no  other 
than  an  "  Apology"  for  the  Bible  ! !  This  able  pubhcation  was 
of  great  use,  so  far  as  the  audacious  and  vulgar  sophistry  of  Paine 
had  imposed  on  such  as  had  not  previously  exaromed  for  them- 
selves ;  although  the  advocate  of  divine  truth  could  not  have  de- 
scended lower,  in  adopting  such  a  title,  in  reference  to  such  a 
creature ;  but  still  there  was  actually  nothing  done  by  man,  such 
as  the  times  demanded.  Disintangling  the  sophisms  of  infidel 
writers,  or  resisting  the  scurrility  of  licentious  and  profane  men, 
waa  but  like  fightmg  in  the  fire  for  very  vanity.     Human  coiqw- 
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ntion  of  any  kind  waa  but  of  little  avail.  It  was  not  a  time  fiw 
vriling  books.    The  season  called  for  actton^uNiTEO  action. 

Here,  however,  obstacles  deeply  rooted,  and  of  long  standing, 
presented  themselves,  and  especially  in  Britain  throughout.  That 
there  were  myriads  of  Christiana  within  her  shores,  all  reading 
the  same  Bible,  could  be  questioned  by  no  man ;  but  how  to  bring 
those  myriads  together,  or  how  to  make  them  act  in  vnian,  were 
questions  more  difficult  than  that  which  Columbus  proposed  with 
respect  to  the  egg.  Differences,  profeasedlv  conscientious,  had  kept 
British  Christians  asunder  for  ages.  Ah  oodies  of  men,  they  had 
been  living  in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  each  other,  from  fother 
to  son.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were  even  a  degree  of  hereditary 
alienation  from  each  other.  The  writer  is  old  enough  to  remember 
all  this  distinctly,  and  more  than  this.  Not  to  mention  prejudice, 
selfishness,  or  easy  indifference,  there  was  the  spirit  of  nationality, 
as  seen,  not  merely  in  the  diSerent  forms  under  which  Christianity 
was  professed,  but  in  the  five  different  languages  spoken  within 
the  realm.  Among  them  all,  there  were  tnose  who  read  and  re- 
vered the  sacred  page ;  but  kow  they  were  to  be  brought  tt^ether ; 
how  they  were  ever  to  put  forth  their  energy  in  untoTi,  no  man 
had  yet  said,  because  no  one  had  yet  seen.  There  was  the  spirit 
of  monopoly  affecting  every  interest,  whether  sacred  or  civil ;  or, 
what  was  many  years  since  designated  by  no  common  mind,  the 
mindofWilberforce,  that  "nasty  Bltle  corporation  spirit."  which  not 
only  tied  up  the  hand,  but  froze  the  heart,  and  made  self  the  centre 
and  circumference,  whether  of  feeling  or  desire.  AH  these  things 
had  given  such  a  tough  and  unaccommodating  character  to  Christ- 
ians, on  the  whole,  that  union  to  any  great  extent  was  certainly 
not  premeditated.     By  the  generality  it  was  not  then  expected. 

Long  had  Britain  boasted  of  her  "  Institutions" — fitr  too  long. 
But,  though  formed  professedly  both  for  defence  and  safety  in  time 
of  danger,  to  which  of  them  could  she,  or  did  she,  now  look  for 
help,  against  the  common  foe  of  divine  truth  ?  She  stood,  indeed, 
like  a  stag  at  bay,  and  withstood,  as  oo  other  nation  had  \  but  il 
is  not  now  to  be  concealed,  or  to  be  forgotten,  that  not  one  of  her 
corporate  bodies,  not  one  of  her  "  interests,"  or  her  long-estab- 
lished institutions,  stepped  forward,  as  such ;  nor  would  the  stmig- 
est  of  them  all  have  been  of  any  avail  in  turning  the  tide  of  infi- 
delity, much  less  in  driving  it  back.  The  fact  was,  that  a  spirit 
of  scepticism  had  more  or  less  infected  all  ranks  and  all  parties ; 
and  yet  the  union  of  all  was  demanded,  a  united  phalanx,  a 
larger  Christian  cirde  than  Britain  had  ever  witnesseu,  and,  lUti- 
malely,  than  the  world  itself  had  seen.  Yet  how  was  such  a 
thing  possible? 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  had  been  united,  and  united  only  for 
purposes  of  vengeance  or  disorganization.  The  enemy  was  at 
the  gates,  and  had  spoken  with  a  voice  which  had  made  the  na- 
tions quail — our  own  included.  But  in  regard  to  this  country,  it 
is  most  of  all  remarkable,  for  we  are  now  at  sufficient  distance  to 
see  il  as  soon  as  pointed  out,  the  retU  state  of  thmga  waa  per- 
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ceired  by  no  man  in  it.  In  the  Tciy  heart  of  tfiia  crisis,  as  in 
every  other  such,  or  just  when  the  tide  of  infidehty  was  riaing  to 
its  height,  Provideace  was  first,  and  the  first  mover.  The  name* 
of  a  very  few  men  then  moved,  remain  unknown  to  this  day ;  nor 
was  a  single  individual  among  this  feeble  band  then  aware  of  the 
work  he  had  begun.  The  enemy  was  certainly  coming  in  like  a 
flood ;  but  the  finger  of  God  hcid  already  at  least  pointed  to  a 
standard  against  him.  It  involved  but  a  single,  but  a  simple 
idea,  in  proof  of  the  quarter  from  whence  it  came ;  yet  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  passed  away,  before  it  was  heartily  taken  ap 
by  man.  God  had  spoken  once,  nay,  twice,  yet  man  perceived  it 
not.  The  first  time  ne  did  so,  a  remedy  was  pointed  out,  appli- 
cable not  to  one  class  in  this  nation  alone,  or  at  such  a  season,  W 
to  the  world  at  large,  though  this  was  not  yet  observed.  Tbe 
second  time  was  in  reference  to  France  itself  and  at  the  very 
moment  ia  which  their  fearful  Revolution  was  about  to  burst  out ; 
though  that  was  not  a  soil  where  such  an  idea  could  then  be  ex- 
pected to  ripen  into  action.  "The  still  small  voice,"  however, 
already  uttered,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  was  not  to  be 
ultimately  drowned  In  the  roar  of  infidelity. 

But  in  addition  to  those  incidents,  which  will  be  explained  ores- 
.ently,  it  will  abo  appear  that,  though  it  was  in  the  shades  of  ob- 
scurity, God  had  already  infused  a  spirit  of  deepest  sympathy  into 
one  human  breast  in  England.  It  was  sympathy  for  his  counliy, 
though  not  for  it  atone,  but  more  especially  for  foreign  and  dis- 
tant, or  heathen  nations.  In  modern  times,  it  was  tbe  commence- 
ment of  a  NEW  feeling  in  the  human  heart,  and  of  more  value  to 
the  best  interests  of  Britain,  than,  as  a  nation,  she  has  even  yet 
perceived.  Such,  however,  will  turn  out  to  be  the  first  symptoms 
of  that  great  movement  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  now  turn. 

In  the  year  1780,  while  England  was  in  a  state  of  warfare  not 
only  with  America  and  France,  but  with  Spain  and  Holland,  tbe 
first  association  of  individuals  known  by  a  title  taken  from  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  without  note  or  comment,  took  its  rise. 
"The  Bible  Society"  and  nothiu?  more,  was  the  name  choseru 
With  whom  the  idea  originated,  has  never  been  clearly  stated; 
but  at  such  a  period  it  was  the  more  singular,  as  being  intended 
solely  for  the  benefit  o{  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  had  been  resolved 
to  put  into  their  hands  the  words  of  Him  of  whom  it  is  said,  "He 
shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  rebuke  many  people,  and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks — neither  shall  they  leam  war  any  more,"  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  simply  the  idea  of  their  frequent  exposure  to 
death,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  that  suggested  the  movement. 

This  Society  was  supported  by  "voluntary  individual  subecr^ 
tions,  and  collections  at  different  places  of  worship."  Within  two 
years  they  had  expended  upwards  of  £1500,  having  distributed 
more  than  eleven  thousand  Bibles  among  dtfierent  regiments  and 
ship's  crews.  The  very  first  ship  to  which  they  gave  the  Script- 
ures, it  ia  singular  enough,  was  oa«»  the  hulk  of  which  Uajor- 
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(3«iMral  Paaley,  with  wach  laborious  ingenuity  hu  been  raising 

out  of  tbe  deep  in  our  own  day,  at  the  diBiance  of  sixty  years 
after  she  had  sunk. 

"  It  wu  Qot  in  the  battle ;  "  A  laod  breex«  ihook  the  ihrnodi, 

No  tempsal  ga*e  the  ibjck ;  And  ahe  waa  oienel ; 

She  ■pmog  no  Ikul  leak;  Down  went  the  RojtA  Qeorge, 

She  ran  opon  no  n>ck.  With  all  her  crew  complete." 

It  must  have  tteeu  about  eighteen  months  before  this  that  a 
Bible  had  been  given  to  every  couple  of  seamen ;  and  "  by  letters 
from  some  on  board,  written  before  the  sad  and  sudden  event,  there 
was  sufficient  ground  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  made 
some  of  that  crew  wise  unto  salvation."  There  were  400  Bibles 
on  board,  "when  Kempenfelt  went  down  with  twice  four  hundred 
men."  At  subsequent  periods  we  read  of  many  thousands  of  the 
Sacred, Volume  having  been  distributed;  for  it  need  scarcely  be 
mentioned  that  this  is  the  same  institution  which  exists  at  the 
present  day,  under  the  title  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible 
Society. 

It  was  not  till  ten  years  later,  or  Hay  1792,  that  we  hear  of  an- 
other kindred  association.  A  certain  number  of  individuals  in 
Bngland,  chiefly  in  London,  had  met,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
"The  French  Bible  Society."  Their  object  was  to  furnish  those 
persons  in  the  French  nation  who  were  destitute,  With  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  in  their  native  tongue. 

They  had  opened  correspondence  with  some  gentlemen  in 
Paris,  who  had  expressed  an  inteation  of  forming  a  similar  So- 
ciety. A  printer  at  Paris  had  been  engaged,  and  four  thousand 
livres  remitted  in  advance,  while  they  in  England  recommended 
the  formation  of  societies  in  difTerent  paru  of  this  country.  But 
all  this  was  in  vain  :  it  was  all  too  late,  whether  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel  or  on  that.  Over  France,  in  general,  and  especially 
throughout  the  summer  of  1792,  there  was  lowering  nothing  save 
the  BulkinesB  of  a  thunder-slorm  before  it  opens,  and  the  Revolit 
tionary  war  put  a  period  to  all  communication  between  the  couu" 
tries.  The  mods  remitted  were  lost.  "  We  have  lived  in  times," 
said  the  printer,  still  alive  in  1801,  "which  have  destroyed  every- 
thing, overturned  everything,  and  all  must  begin  afresh."  But 
nothing  then  could  be  either  begun,  or  carried  on  ;  so  the  money 
collected  in  England  had  to  be  spent  in  circulating  English  Bibles 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Society  waa  then  dissolved ! 

Nor,  in  this  failure,  was  there  anything  to  discourage  the  histo- 
rian of  the  times.  No  work  of  any  magnitude  ever  took  its  first 
rise  Irom  an  assemblage,  or  confederacy,  whether  large  or  small 
Of  this  fact  we  have  abundant  illustration  in  Scripture  itself;  it 
is  reiterated  with  great  power,  especially  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
to  the  Hebrews ;  and  our  previous  history  from  the  beginning 
throughout  forms  a  running  attestation  to  the  same  effecL  An 
associaticm  of  any  kind,  iavcTved  too  many  for  God  to  begin  with. 
At  all  events,  we  do  not  hear  one  word  more  of  a  Bible  Society, 
nor  wai  one  spokea  o^  for  more  than  tea  years  to  come. 
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These  years,  however,  even  from  17B0,  were  pregnant  with  vital 
impoitance  in  regard  to  all  that  have  followed  since.  And  though 
even  now  but  imperfectly  understood,  in  other  days,  when  tracing 
the  footsteps  of  a.  gracious  Providence,  not  in  our  Island  alone,  but 
in  lands  distant  "  far  as  the  sea-fowl  in  a  year  can  fly,"  they  will 
look  back  to  this  period,  or  before  the  existence  of  any  modem 
efforts,  styled  missionary,  when  the  Church  at  large  lay  in  a  stale 
of  sad  and  criminal  repose.  But  in  doing  this,  every  one  will  have 
10  he  ahke  content,  should  he  meet  with  scarcely  more  than  oae 
human  agent,  or  no  more  than  one  man,  wherevei  be  was,  and 
however  unknown  at  the  time. 

If,  therefore,  throughout  these  years,  there  was  anything  else  in 

Eirogress,  however  secretly, — if  there  was  one  individual  mind 
oaded  with  one  subject,  and  if,  instead  of  any  community  of 
whatever  description,  that  individual  attract  notice,  it  will  only  be 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  entire  history  through  which  we  have 

ned.  Now,  from  the  year  1780  down  to  1792,  when  he  fully 
ired  himself,  and  in  the  very  same  month,  when  certain  men, 
of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  were  thinking  of  France,  their  next- 
door  neighbor  only ;  we  are  informed  of  one  who,  when  all  that  he 
accomplished  before  death  is  taken  into  account,  cannot  be  over- 
looked without  doing  injustice  to  the  present  history.  If  his  mind 
had  heen,  for  years,  engrossed, — if  his  heart  had  been,  in  truth  op- 
pressed by  a  sense  of  pity  for  mankind,  and  of  imperative  obligation 
lo  convey  the  Volume  of  Inspiration  to  every  land,  we  have  found 
a,t  least  one  appropriate  link  in  the  chain  of  our  narrative  with 
regard  to  the  Scriptures,  nor  have  we  heen  able  lo  find  any  other. 
It  was  in  the  year  1779,  when  he  had  only  completed  his 
eighteenth  year,  that  this  young  man  was  brought  to  a  heartfelt 
persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and,  in  justice  lo  the 
English  Bible,  in  the  first  instance,  let  it  be  observed,  that  in 
little  more  than  three  years,  "  without  reading  anything  material 
on  Christian  doctrine,  besides  the  Scriptures,  he  had  formed  his 
own  system."  The  same  version,  for  many  generations,  his  coun- 
trymen and  forefathers  in  succession  had  been  perusing ;  but  cer- 
tainly never  sine's  it  was  first  translated,  had  it  been  read  with  the 
same  ultimate  effects,  for  his  mind  was  already  bent  upon  action. 
These  early  impressions  were  the  more  remarkable  in  that  they 
were  cherished,  and  grew,  amidst  a  most  singular  conflict  of 
opinion,  respecting  the  duty  of  all  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  pro- 
claimed, to  believe  it — so  very  low  had  Scriptural  Christianity 
sunk !  At  the  same  moment,  senior  ministers  of  the  truth,  around 
him,  were  saying, — "The  time  is  not  come;  the  time  that  the 
Lord's  house  should  be  built ;"  and  those  in  younger  years  re- 
sponded,— "  There  is  more  than  enough  to  do  at  home."  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  was  more  ready  to  admit,  that  much,  very  much, 
remained  to  be  accomplished  in  his  own  country ;  but  of  ttiia 
young  man  it  requires  to  be  particularly  observed,  that  it  was 
rather  the  dark  and  immoral  state  of  the  world  itself^  and  upon 
the  largest  scale,  which  had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  so 
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preyed  upon  hie  spirits.  It  is  now  an  eetablished  fact,  that  for 
years  together  he  nad  no  one  who  could  fully  sympathize  with 
the  deep  and  peculiar  frame  of  his  spirit.  From  a  personal  ao 
quaintance  with  circumstances,  even  the  writer  is  able  to  attest 
as  much.  All  that  time  he  emphatically  belonged  to  himself. 
A  persisting  and  unquenchable  efficacy  of  purpose  dwelt  in  him, 
night  and  day. 

By  this  time  there  may  be  not  a  few  who  suspect  or  anticipate 
that  we  have  been  alludmg  to  CAREY'-lhe  Tyndale,  in  our  own 
day,  not  of  an  island  only,  but  of  s  continent,  or  not  of  Bengal 
alobe,  with  its  thiriy  millioiis  of  a  [K>pulation,  but  the  first  transla- 
tor of  the  Bible  entire  into  the  parent  language  of  India,  as  weu 
as  several  of  its  dialects,  and  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
into  others,  not  a  few.  As  a  reader  of  the  English  Bible,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  with  such  effect,  he  comes  to  fill  his  appropriate 
place  in  such  a  work  as  the  present. 

At  the  same  time  in  whicn  William  Carey  was  meditating  on 
this  subject,  and  devising  ways  and  means  to  give  the  Bible  to  the 
whole  world,.the  great  philanthropist,  Thomas  Clarkson,  then  a 
young  man,  was  revolving  in  his  noble  heart  his  plans  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  following  year,  or  1786,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  of  Carey  and  Clarkson,  which  was  most  painfully 
engrossed  wiUi  his  appropriate  subject.  The  latter  began  to  think 
"  that  the  finger  of  Providence  was  discernible,"  but  the  former 
Btill  met  with  objections,  on  the  ground  of  "  so  much  needing  to 
be  done  at  home."  Before  the  close  of  this  year,  Clarkson  imag- 
ined "that  the  day-star  of  African  liberty  was  rising,  and  that 
probably  he  might  be  permitted  to  become  a  humble  instrument  in 
promoting  it ;  but  to  Carey  neither  sun  nor  star  for  many  days 
appeared.  His  object  being  of  a  deeper  character,  he  must  sustain 
still  longer  mental  suspense.  The  fact  was,  that  Clarkson  had 
been  more  than  surprised,  to  hear  of  the  labors  of  Granville 
Sharp,  and  that  some  six  individuals  in  London  had  been  associ- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  public  mind ;  while,  at  the 
same  moment,  Carey  also  had  at  least  three  stanch  friends,  to  whom 
he  had  applied  with  great  earnestness.  These,  it  is  well  known, 
were  Fuller,  Sutci.iff,  and  Ryland.  He  this  year  had  urged 
any  one  of  them  to  take  up  his  subject,  but  they  knowing  well 
how  much  and  deeply  he  had  thought,  devolved  it  on  himself. 
When  the  extent  to  which  he  pushed  his  "  Enquiry,"  is  observed, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  writer  at  the  moment  are  taken  into 
account,  if  we  consider  it  simply  as  a  literary  production,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel.  Ungainly  in  his  appearance,  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  he  was  regarded  by  some  others  as  phlegmatic, 
and  how  could  he  be  otherwise  than  dull?  Independently  of  the 
subject  with  which  his  mind  was  loaded,  he  was  now  preaching 
r^ularly  at  Moiilton,  a  village  four  miles  from  Northampton,  for 
an  income  much  below  twenty  pounds,  and  he  was  teaching  a 
school  as  an  additional  means  of  support !     These  were  circum- 
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vtancefl  Dot  hkoiv  to  elevate  the  spirits  of  any  man,  aod  whk^ 
eertaioly  augured  anything  but  future  influence  and  power;  aarc 
in  the  eye  ^  Him  who  "  draws  from  human  lUtlenwa  his  naitd- 
eur  and  renown."  But  atill,  he  was  now  reading  the  Bible  in 
three,  if  not  four  languages,  and  every  incideataf  circumstaoGc 
culy  contributed  to  deepen  the  impreaeion  on  hie  mind,  as  well  as 
bis  Hympathy  for  the  most  distant  nations.  Among  other  brancbe^ 
when  instructing  some  of  the  village  i^ldren  m  geography,  of 
ii^ch  he  was  very  fcuid,  he  had  resolved  to  inform  them,  as  hs 
pointed  out  the  different  countries  on  the  map,  or  rather  on  a  globe 
by  himself  constructed  of  leather,  the  religion  professed  by  each 
of  them.  Going  over  these,  as  he  had  to  do,  agam  and  agaia, 
saying — "  These  are  Christians,  and  these  are  Mahtunedans,  and 
these  are  Pagans,  and  these  are  Pagans,  and  these  are  Pagaiu!" 
the  thought  would  as  often  return  upon  him — "Why,  they  an 
almost  all  Pagans,  and  I  am  now  telling  these  childreu  as  a  men 
&ct,  that  which  involves  a  truth  of  the  most  melancholy  diarac- 
tor."    But  so  passed  away  1786,  and  longer  slilL 

Heartfelt  syinpathy,  or  conscientious  obligation  with  regard  U 
the  moral  condition  of  Heathen  nations,  or  distant  lands,  was  uit- 
questionably  a  new  feeling,  which  had  now  sprung  up  witbia  iht 
shores  of  Efngland.  For  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  she 
had  enjoyed  the  light  of  Divine  revelation,  but  had  never  yet 
acted  mliy  in  character,  or  ahnoet,  in  any  d^ree,  worthy  of  the 
high  fovor  bestowed  upon  her,  whether  in  1526,  oc  in  1537. 

The  feeling,  however,  now  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  one 
man,  was  not  to  be  cherished  only,  and  then  to  die  with  kirn- 
For  several  years  still,  indeed,  this  deep  impression  had  to  be 
maintained  amidst  feeble  hopes  of  success,  or  rather  many  discour- 
agements. Thus,  partly  owing  to  straitened  circumstances,  aod 
to  his  own  modesty,  the  "  Enquiry,"  of  Carey  was  not  published 
till  1792.  But  the  same  year  he  enjoyed  one  special  public  oppor- 
tunity of  unburdening  his  mind  of  the  convictions  and  impres- 
sions of  previous  years.  Having  read  Isaiah  Liv.  2,  3,  he  remarked 
in  his  introduction,  that  the  Church  was  here  addressed  as  a  deso- 
late widow,  dwelling  in  a  little  cottage  by  herself;  that  the  com- 
mand given,  to  enhirge  her  tent,  contained  an  intimation  that 
there  should  be  an  enlargement  of  her  family;  and  that  to  ac- 
count for  so  unexpected  a  change,  she  was  told  that  her  "  Maker 
was  her  husband,"  so  that  another  day  he  would  be  called  "the 
Qod  of  the  whole  earth."  He  then  enforced  what  be  conceived  to 
be  the  spirit  of  his  text,  in  two  exbortaticHiB.  "Expect  great 
thingi^rom  Qod."  "Attempt  great  thitiga—for  Qod."  "W 
all  tne  people  had  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept,"  said  Rylaad, 
"I  should  not  have  wondered  at  the  eSect;  it  would  only  have 
seemed  proportionate  to  the  cause ;  so  clearly  did  he  prove  the 
criminality  of  our  supineness,  m  the  cause  of  God."  To  all  he 
then  uttered,  the  preacher  so<»i  gave  the  force  of  his  own  exam^e, 
by  leavit^  his  native  land,  with  the  fixed  intention  of  laying  hie 
bones  in  India. 
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It  ffl  vortbf  (rf'  remark,  tbat  while  Um  audience  he  hid  ad- 
dreeeed,  wM  lo  deeply  moved  at  the  moment,  there  is  certainly  no 
discourse  in  modern  timei,  which  has  been  bo  frequeatly  alluded 
to  since.  The  two  leading  remarks  have  been  repeated,  as  a  eort 
ot  "  key-note ;"  then  first  struck ;  and  repeated  also,  as  an  instiga- 
tion to  exertion,  ever  since,  for  these  fifty  years,  in  England,  Amar- 
ica,  and  the  East.  And  why?  Within  the  compass  of  an  hont, 
the  man  was  expressing  the  deep  feeling  of  eight  or  nine  yeara. 

Upon  embarking  for  India  next  year,  it  might  have  been  syp- 
poeed  that  England  would  have  enjoyed  the  favor  of  sending  to 
ner  own  colonial  possessiwis  one  of  her  own  sons,  so  bent  on  con- 
veying the  word  of  life  and  truth  to  the  Heathen ;  but  as  a  nation 
orgovemment,  she  could  no  more  enter  into  the  design,  even  in 
17^,  than  she  had  done  when  she  herself  was  about  to  be  so  raw- 
cifully  visited,  through  Tyndale,  in  1526.  The  analogy  between 
the  two  cases  was  ImjI  too  strong.  If  on  the  part  of  auth<H'ity,  in 
the  early  part  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  there  had  been  fear  of 
England  recMving  the  Sacred  Volume  in  her  native  language ;  m> 
in  the  close  of  the  eighteenth,  on  the  part  of  certain  authoritiee^ 
there  was  also  fear  as  to  tbe  consequences  of  givine  it,  and  that 
to  her  own  Eaetem  possessions !  t  Tbe  second  paum,  after  har> 
ing  been  read  upon  British  ground,  for  above  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  was  not  yet  understood  !  The  honor,  therefore,  of  coo- 
veyiug  Carey  to  his  appointed  field  of  action,  was  given  to  a  ' 
Danish  vessel,  and  he  left  his  native  land,  never  to  return,  as  TyD- 
dale  had  done,  so  long  before.  Nor  did  the  resemblance  here  ter- 
minate. Our  translator  was  never  auite  secure  of  permanent  resi- 
dence, in  his  adopted  continent,  till  he  had  sat  down  upon  Danish 
ground  at  Serampore,  and  for  a  short  period,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  British,  scarcely  even  there.  Still  it  was  from  this  spot, 
sa  fironi  a  little  sanctuary  of  only  six  square  miles,  that  the  Sacred 
T<dutue  was  to  issue  forth  in  so  many  of  the  Oriental  language*. 
In  the  modern,  as  well  as  the  ancient  instance,  the  undertaking 
must  appear  to  be,  not  a  national,  but  a  providential  one. 

Carey  having  arrived  at  Calcutta,  in  November  1793,  as  then  ' 
wu  no  decided  movement  in  his  native  land  with  regard  to  the  ; 
English  Bible,  or  any  other,  for  more  than  ten  years  to  come,  the 
Hwce  can  only  be  filled  up  by  hie  progress  in  the  translation  of  tbe 
Scriptures  into  Beng&lee  and  other  tongues,  and  in  their  printing, 
as  commenced  in  the  year  1800. 

Possessed  with  a  mature  acquaintance  with  Christian  doctrine, 
in  his  thirty-third  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  1794,  Carey  had  Ink 
gun  to  translate  the  New  Teetament  into  the  language  of  Bengal, 
and  by  1797  it  was  finished,  and  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  aa 
soon  as  types  could  be  cast,  and  a  printing-press  procured.  Tbesa 
were  the  days  when  everything  was  to  b^in,  and  far  difierent  in 
tbeir  character  from  thoee  of  following  years ;  but  thus  laboring 
in  India,  there  was  time  sufficient  given,  if  not  appointed,  for  tha 
character  and  exertions  of  our  Translator  to  make  a  deep  impre*- 
■too  upon  individual  minds  at  home,  and  ibis  ibey  certainly  did. 
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ThuB,  the  venerable  John  Newton  was  fiilly  acqaaiated  with 
his  prc^reas,  and  so  early  as  August  1797,  in  his  own  playful  styk^ 
he  informs  hie  intimate  friend,  Dr.  Ryland, — "Mr.  Carey  has  &- 
Toured  me  with  a  letter,  which,  indeed,  I  accept  as  a  favour,  and 
mean  to  thank  him  for  it.  I  look  to  such  a  man  with  reverence. 
He  is  more  to  me  than  bishop  or  archbishop :  he  is  an  aboslle. 
May  the  Lord  make  ail  who  undertake  missions  like-minded  with 
brother  Carey."  Far  separated  from  all  Christian  society,  and 
literally  altme,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ancient  idolatry  in  the 
world,  meeting  only  with  Europeans  more  than  tinged  with  infi- 
deUty,  they  told  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  convert  the  natives; 
but  nothing  could  either  damp  his  zeal,  or  at  least  afTect  his  de- 
termined perseverance.  His  dearest  friends  at  home,  in  feelinsfw 
his  situation,  had  become  more  alive  to  their  own.  Thus  in  April 
1798,  Fuller  informs  him, — "The  spark  which  God  stirred  you 
up  to  strike  has  kindled  a  great  fire,  not  only  here,  but  in  America. 
I  received  a  letter  lately  from  a  society  in  New  York,  who  are  ea- 
deavouring  to  station  missionaries  all  along  their  frontiers.  Then 
»  a  good  understanding  among  Christians  of  all  denominatiooi 
on  this  subject.  Dark  clouds  overshadow  us  as  a  nation,  but  we 
are  happy  in  God.  Itifidetitj/  threatens  to  swallow  up  Ckr'ut- 
ianiiy ;  but  however  those  who  are  interested  in  its  eraolumeots 
may  tremble,  we  have  no  apprehensions.  Instead  of  waiting  for 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  we  are  acting  offensively.  The  Christ- 
ian world  is  almost  laying  its  account  with  nothing  but  victory, 
and  commencing  its  operations  against  the  strongholds  of  heathen- 
imn.  So  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pray  and  preach.  Our 
worthy  friends  Hardcabtle  and  Retner  feel  interested  much 
in  the  work,  particularly  the  translatum.  I  have  just  now  received 
a  letter  from  the  former,  full  of  inquiries  as  to  what  can  be  done 
to  promote  it."  Thomas  Scott,  the  well-known  expositor  of 
Scnpture,  had  early  conceived  high  expectations  of  Carey,  and  in 
1793  had  written  to  Charles  Grant,  Esq.,  in  his  favour,  who  ex- 
pressed the  most  cordial  deaire  to  serve  nim  in  his  purpose.  At 
that  period,  however,  and  without  an  atom  of  patronage,  the  trans- 
lator must  and  did  proceed  to  India,  ae  already  described.  Tbe 
'  son  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  late  minister  of  St.  Mary's,  Hull,  had  felt 
with  his  father,  and,  in  writing  the  life  of  that  venerable  and  use- 
ful man,  alludes  to  Care^  and  these  early  days.  "  He  is,"  says 
he,  "perhaps,  better  entitled  than  any  other  individual  to  the 
praise  of  having  given  the  _firat  impulse  to  the  extraordioary 
exertions  of  the  present  age  for  the  propagation  of  Christ- 
ianity in  the  world.  I  well  remember  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Fol- 
ler  reporting,  at  my  Father's  house,  in  the  year  1792,  the  im- 
pression which  had  been  made  upon  an  association  meeting  of  bi> 
own  denomination,  by  Carey's  sermon  on  the  address  to  the 
Church,  Isaiah  liv.  2,  3,"  inc.  Mr.  S.  then  refers  to  various  insU- 
tuttons  as  springing  up  in  succession,  "  all,  we  trust,  destined  to 
contribute  their  share  to  that  great  and  blessed  consummatioo,  by 
prophecy's  unerring  finger  mark'd,  to  faith's  strong  eye."    But  >■> 
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theae  paget  we  are  neceBaarily  restricted  to  the  Scriptdres  ihem- 
aelvea,  and  the  progress  here  made,  till  the  period  when  that  sub- 
ject was  taken  up,  in  good  earnest,  by  the  mother  country. 

By  the  close  of  1799,  Marshmaa  and  Ward  having  arrived  in 
India,  the  three  men  so  well  known  ever  since,  had  met,  and  set- 
tling down  at  Sertunpore,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1800,  the  Bengalee 
New  Testament  was  put  to  prcBs,  and  in  less  than  nine  months  it 
was  finished,  on  the  Ah  of  February  1801. 

In  1801,  Carey  having  been  appointed,  by  the  lately  deceased 
Uarquis  Wellesley,  to  one  of  the  Chairs  in  Fort- William  College, 
hia  views  as  to  translation,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  his  col- 
leagues, were,  throughout  1802,  ripening  into  a  plan  for  embracing 
others.  "  We  have  it  in  our  power,"  said  Carey,  in  1803,  "  if  our 
means  would  do  for  it,  in  the  space  of  about  fifteen  years,  to  have 
the  Word  of  God  translated  and  printed  in  all  the  languages  of 
the  Bast.  Out  situation  is  such  as  to  furnish  us  wiih  the  best  as- 
Bislance  from  natives  of  the  different  countries.  We  can  have 
types  of  all  the  different  characters  cast  here,  and  about  700 
rupees  per  month,  part  of  which  I  hope  toe  shall  be  able  to  furnish, 
would  complete  the  work." 

Sentiments  of  such  enlarged  compass  as  these,  ever  met  with 
congenial  minds  at  Serampoie.  In  Iruth,  the  "  Enquiry"  of  Carev 
had  spread  out  before  them  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  with 
their  various  countries,  in  all  their  destitution  of  the  Word  of  God, 
or  knowledge  of  Christianity. 

Carey,  in   the  close  of  1799,  as  already  hinted,  having  been 

C'  '  ed  by  two  others,  Marshman  and  Ward,  who  labored  with 
,  ibey  all  in  union  pursued  the  same  course.  Ward,  though 
be  had  been  called  to  the  ministry,  was  a  finished  printer,  and ' 
under  bis  eye  all  printing  was  conducted.  When  upon  his  voy- 
age to  the  Bast  he  happened  to  write  in  his  journal  these  words,' 
by  way  of  anticipation, — "  Unto  me,  who  am  lees  than  the  least 
of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should  print  among  the 
Heathen  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,"— though  he  Utile 
knew  to  what  extent  this  favor  would  be  granted  him ;  otherwise 
he  might  have  added,  "  and  in  tverUy  of  their  languages."  The 
twentieth  version  of  the  New  Testament  had  advanced  to  the 
book  of  Revelation  at  the  press,  by  the  day  of  Mr.  Ward's  decease, 
Friday  7th  March  1823.  It  was  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  hie 
residence  in  India. 

In  Marshman,  our  first  translator  had  met  with  a  mind  no  le» 
determined  than  his  own ;  but  as  he  had  taken  up  India,  Marshman 
had  sat  down  to  the  language  of  the  largest  associated  population 
upon  earth — ^the  Chinese.  "  Four  or  five  persons  in  our  family," 
■aid  Carey  in  February  1806,  "  are  labouring  hard  at  the  Chinese 
language."  It  was  about  the  beginning  of  that  year  that  Marsh- 
man, with  two  of  his  own  eons  and  one  of  Carey's,  had  com- 
menced the  study  of  this  peculiar  tongue,  and  through  their  per- 
•evering  efforts,  within  two  vears  they  had  attracted  notice. 

But  it  should  seem  as  if  the  lime  to  favor  China,  yea,  the  set 
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tinaa  had  come,  since  auother  laborious  and  pefMvoring  mu  hai 
now  been  en? sged  wilh  the  same  laaguage.  Robert  Uorrisan  at 
Morpeth,  iii  Northumberland,  had  landed  at  Macao  in  September 
1807,  and  in  1808  bad  commenced  his  studies.  By  18U  and 
1812,  he  too  had  printed  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Lnkt. 
N«xt  year,  William  Milne,  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  also  arriral 
at  Macao,  and  was  no  lees  dilifent  in  the  cultivation  of  Chinese. 
In  short,  here  at  last  were  two  translations  of  the  entire  Scripl- 
utes  in  Chinese  left  by  these  three  men.  The  Chinese  Bible  eatire, 
by  Marehman,  was  completed  at  press  in  April  1832.  Upvaidi 
of  a  year  after,  or  in  the  summer  of  1823,  that  by  MorrieoQ  wm 
ready  for  publication.  As  first  Tersious,  they  remain,  just  at  sU 
our  first  European  versions  did,  to  be  greatly  improved.  But  m 
divine  truth  makes  progress  in  China,  as  onquestionably  it  will, 
another  day,  when  contemplating  the  infancy  of  Scriptural  Chriit- 
ianiiy  there,  these  devoted  men  will  never  be  fwgotten  as  the 
first  and  best  friends  of  that  vast  Empire. 

To  proceed,  therefore,  no  further  than  the  tenth,  or  last  memor 
oi  translations  before  the  decease  of  Carey  on  the  9th  of  Juae 
1834,  the  entire  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  TestamenU  had 
been  printed  and  circulated  in  seven  languages,  that  is,  in'dz 
Oriental  tongues  besides  the  Chinese ;  the  New  Testament  had 
been  printed  in  twenty-three  languages  more ;  the  PenUteueh, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  had  been  also  printed  oad 
circulated  in  several  of  these  languages  last  mentioned,  and 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  had  been  printed  in  ten  others.  In 
other  WOTdsg.more  thsin  two  kvndred  and  twelve  thousand  voltKiut 
of  the  Divine  Word,  m  forty  difierent  languages,  had  issued  liDin 
*"the  Serampore  prees.  The  population  of  China  has  been  raWd 
as  low  aa  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  as  higi)  as  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  millions;  but  should  we  .reckon  it  at  no  more  than 
two  hundred  millions,  these  languages  embrace  the  vemaculu 
twigues  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  immortal  beings  I 
<tf  whom  about  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  are  either  our  fel- 
low subjects,  or  living  under  the  immediate  eye  or  influence  of 
our  rule.  It  is  curious  enough,  that  upon  an  average,  we  have 
a  distinct  language  issued  from  the  press  where  he  was  sitting, 
for  every  year  in  which  Carey  had  been  so  engaged. 

Thus  it  happened,  and  before  the  death  of  this  indefat^able 
translator,  that  as  far  as  the  translation  and  printing  and  circulat- 
ing of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  concerned,  or  in  reference  to 
that  object  on  wliicb  his  heart  was  daily  bent  for  forty  years,  there 
bad  been  expended  above  ninety-one  tkouaand  five  hundred 
pounds.  Of  this  sum,  more  than  sixty-flve  thousand  pounds,  in 
congregational  collectitms,  donations,  or  subscriptions,  from  the 
year  1798  to  1833  inclusive,  had  been  fumbhed  oy  the  Christian 
public  at  large  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  America,  and  India 
itmlf ;  and  from  the  year  1809  to  1826,  also  indusive,  there  had 
been  voted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  twenty-stt 
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thousand  two  bundred  pounds,  bewdee  two  thousand  rwuos  of 
paper,  to  repair,  in  part,  the  loss  sustained  by  gre  in  1812. 

That  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
infinite  importance,- should  have  been  accomplished  at  an  average 
annual  expense  of  less  than  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds, 
is  not  the  lesst  extraordinary  feature  belonging  to  it ;  ana  to  all 
who  have  paid  any  attention  to  such  bueinesa,  it  can  only  be  ac> 
counted  for  by  certain  memorable  ciicumetancee.  The  translai- 
tois,  Carey  and  Marshman,  had  not  merely  supported  themselves, 
hut  translated,  from  first  to  last,  without  salary  or  reward  from 
any  man,  whether  abroad  or  at  home ',  not  forgetting  the  printert, 
whether  Ward  or  Marshman  junior,  who  had  followed  iheir  foot- 
steps, aud  also  executed  their  part,  all  along,  at  the  lowest  rate. 
Nor  would  even  this  account  ior  an  average  amount  so  very  low. 
The  great  expenditure  of  these  men  in  founts  of  types,  cut  on 
the  spot,  and  in  the  improvement  of  paper  made  in  India,  ini> 
pervious  to  the  worm,  to  which  every  sheet  was  before  exposed,  is 
not  here  included. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  and  under  all  the  circumstances,  how- 
ever imperfectly  glanced  at,  we  presume,  that  in  this  undertaking, 
aa  a  whole,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  hand  of  Ood,  and 
much  more  so,  when  it  is  to  be  tracM,  aa  it  has  been,  and  must 
be,  to  the  anxiety  felt  by  a  single  human  spirit — to  a  solitary 
young  man  reading  his  English  Bible,  or  afterwards  expounding 
K  in  an  English  village,  for  less  than  twenty  pounds  a-year,  and 
leaching  a  village  school  to  eke  out  his  supptxt. 

Such  an  enterprise,  so  warmly  supported  from  home,  could  not 
possibly  fail  to  have  a  powerful  reflective  infiuenee  on  the  molh« 
country,  and  more  especially  on  the  healthiest  minds  throughout 
^itain,  who  grounded  their  chief  hope  of  permanent  good  on  the  Sa* 
ered  Volume  alone.  To  the  Scriptures  themselves,  however,  in  theas 
pages  we  are,  of  necessity,  confined,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  no- 


tice various  delightful  proofs  of  the  mind  having  become  quite  alirs 
to  foreign  (^rations,  as  a  duty  imperative  on  British  ChriatiaDS. 
The  inclination  to  took  far  l)ey<Hid  the  limits  of  our  own  Island  had 


shown  itself,  for  ten  years,  in  the  formation  of  one  institution  a&et 
another,  wearing  a  foreign  aapecL  But  still  the  honor  ot  an 
amount  of  vnion,  and  of  union  at  home  throughout,  such  as 
Britain  had  never  witnessed,  or  any  other  nation  known,  was  re- 
served for  the  Bible  alone,  icilhout  note  or  commetit.  We  turn 
therefore  to  that  movement,  which  marked  the  early  years  of  tb* 
present  century. 

The  British  and  FoREtON  Biblb  Society  had  been  coa- 
iMDplated,  and  spoken  of,  by  a  few  individuals,  for  above  fifteen 
months  before  any  step  was  taken.  Its  origin  may  be  viewed  in 
■  one  aimple  incidanl ;  but  this  incident  occurring  within  the  king 
dom,  it  becomes  more  worthy  of  observation. 

It  is  generally  known  aa  an  established  fact,  that  the  institution 
gnw  out  of  the  scarcity  of  Welsh  Bibles  throughout  Wales.  It  Is 
MiriouB  MKHi^,  that  it  was  not  the  Celtic  trSm  which  had  be^ 
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all  alo^t  BO  ^rievoualy  neglected,  which  now  at  last  engaged  no- 
tice. The  dealitution  of  the  native  Irish,  was  almost  like  the 
destitution  of  life  itself.  They  had  then  no  one  to  speak  for  them, 
and  Britain,  like  the  hard-hearted  Levite  of  old,  had  ever  passed 
by  on  the  other  side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scarcity  so  com- 
plained of  by  the  Welsh,  was  actually  the  result  of  previous  supplies. 
But  upon  inquiry  respecting  these,  we  are  led  back,  not  to  aaj 
authoritative  or  national  movement  but  simply,  as  in  other  case^ 
to  individual  benevolent  exertion. 

It  was  in  December  1802,  thai  Mr.  Thomas  Charles,  of  Bala, 
happened  to  be  in  London,  lamenting,  as  he  had  ofien  done,  the 
scarcity  of  Welsh  Bibles  throughout  the  country.  On  Tueaday, 
the  7tb  of  that  month,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Tract  Society,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes  of  Batteraea  was  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles 
was  present,  and  the  subject  was  introduced.  Mr.  Hughes,  a 
member  of  the  same  community  with  Carey,  had  been  acquainted 
with  eveiT  step  of  his  progress  from  the  beginning,  ten  years  be- 
fore. Alter  a  long  conversation,  he  stood  up,  and  suggested 
whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  awaken  the  public  mind 
towards  a  general  dispersion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  all  langua- 
ges, or  throughout  the  world.  The  proposal  was  warmly  greeted, 
and  at  the  request  of  all  present,  Mr.  Hughes  drew  up  his  tract  or 
pamphlet  of  thirty  pages,  on  "  The  excellence  of  the  Holy  Script- 
ures, Eui  argument  for  their  more  general  dispersion."  Of  this 
tract,  two  editions  were  circulated  throughout  1803,  and,  after 
various  consultations,  the  result  was,  that  on  the  7th  March  1804, 
that  institution  was  formed,  with  whose  title  not  a  few  are  per- 
fectly familiar  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  will  be  understood  that  it  is  mainly  in  iU 
connection  with  the  English  Scriptures  that  we  are  now  called  to 
notice  the  operations  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  reader  need  scarcely  be  apprized,  that 
the  field  now  opening  before  him,  in  the  history  of  tne  English 
Bible,  embraces  a  Jfar  larger  surface.  Before  and  since  the  for- 
mation of  that  Society,  the  printing  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in  oat 
vernacular  tongue  has  proceeded  to  an  extent  which  was  never 
foreseen,  never  once  contemplated,  and  that  extent  has  now  reached 
a  point,  of  which  but  very  few  persons  are  at  all  aware.  This  ei- 
tent,  indeed,  may,  at  first,  be  viewed  by  some  with  astoaishment, 
but  unlike  many  other  events,  it  never  can  be  with  regret ;  not  only 
as  having  been  ordered  by  more  than  human  wisdom,  but  because, 
in  conclusion,  we  shall  find  there  is  a  moral  involved,  which  will 
he  found  to  demand  the  notice  of  the  Christian  community,  indi- 
vidually and  entire ;  and  in  the  present  day  especially,  more  ihaa 
any  other  to  which  it  can  be  directed.  The  sphere  occupied  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  English  department ' 
has  been  delightfully  large,  and  this  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  a 
variety  of  ways  so  frequently,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  diminishing 
the  rate  or  pac«  of  etertion,  if  not  of  filling  the  vmote  field  of  vision- 
But  as  it  regards  the  English  Scriptures  printed  within  the  M 
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fi>rt7-four  yean,  the  field  we  dow  coatemplate  is  far  greater.  Inde- 
peDdently  of  whaterer  number  of  English  Biblee  and  TesUmenta 
may  have  been  dispersed  through  that  one  medium,  we  have  lo 
include  thoee  which  have  been  printed  in  Scotland,  and  the  general 
sale  throughout  the  kingdom  from  1800  to  1844.  From  these  three 
sources  we  come  to  the  following  aggregate  of  English  Bibles  and 
New  Testaments  separately : — 

The  Biitiih  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie^  haTc  iHued 9,400.000 

Tb«i«  h&Tc  been  printed  in  Scotland,  independent^,  oAmu  .  4,000,000 

The  general  nk*.  beaides  Ihete,  bate  been  oontiderad  to  be  mon,  bat 

cannot  have  been  leaa,  than 9,000,000 

or  above  tweniy-lwo  millions  in  round  numbers !  Now,  wherever 
these  volumes  have  gone,  whether  throughout  England,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland,  or  to  the  British  dependencies  at  the  ends  of  the  earth : 
we  have  here  to  do  at  first  simply  with  the  remarkable  fact,  and 
it  may  well  serve  to  regulate  exertion  for  years  tocome.  But  hav- 
ing once  pointed  it  out,  we  are  the  better  prepared  to  take  up  the 
institution  referred  to,  as  not  merely  an  important  subject  of  re- 
view, but  as  forming  one  index  to  the  plain  path,  or  the  special 
course  oi  future  duty. 

To  those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember,  with  any  interest, 
the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bilile  Society,  and  its 
immediate  effects,  the  recolleclioD  must  ever  prove  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  in  their  past  lives.  Its  simple  or  exclusive  object 
being  to  circulate  the  Sacred  Volume ;  "  the  Bible,  without  note 
or  comment,"  being  its  only  molto,  the  eBect  was  such  as  should 
be  pondered  still.  Well  does  it  deserve,  and  in  these  days  demand 
recotiMderation ;  for  no  proposal  on  British  ground  had  ever  gone 
so  directly  to  the  heart,  nor  to  the  hearts  of  so  many,  throughout 
Uie  empire.  Pounded  on  a  principle  so  simple,  so  mtelligible,  so 
unexceptionable,  the  formation  of  the  Society  produced  an  effect 
alt(^ether  unprecedented ;  indeed  the  mere  announcement  ran 
through  every  denomination  in  the  kingdom,  and  conveyed  an 
impulse,  at  once  the  most  powerful  and  trie  most  extensive  under 
which  the  Christians  of  this  country  had  ever  come. 

The  title  assumed  was,  in  short,  tantamount  to  this, — ^that  the 
Sacred  lest,  the  Divine  Record,  standing  by  itsell^  as  it  always 
ought  to  have  done  from  the  beginning,  and  ought  in  due  rever- 
ence lo  do,  in  all  time  to  come,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Bible, 
WITHOUT  NOTE  OR  COMMENT,  was  not  Only  all-sufficient  for  the 
people  of  Britian,  but  for  every  other  nation  under  heaven,  or 
for  all  the  u)or(d,far  as  the  curse -was  found.  British  Christiana 
nad  seized  at  last,  upon  a  simple  principle,  of  imperative  and  infi- 
nite value  to  our  common  humanity,  m  all  its  dialects:  and  in 
'  these  days,  by  solemn,  public,  and  often  repeated  acknowledg- 
ments, Ihetf  were  never  to  stop  short  of  its  universal  applica- 
tion. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  now,  [1849,  the  date 
of  this  abridgment]  in  the  46th  year  of  iu  existence  and  usefiil- 
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oese,  baring  extended  its  blemed  influences  to  ereryqusTter  of 
the  known  world.  It  has  issued  more  than  TVBJrrT-ovE  utb- 
I.ION8  of  Bibles  and  New  Teatamenta,  and  has  received  and  ex- 
pended more  than  three  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  Bierlii^ 
or  $17,500,000,  in  publisbing  and  distributing  these  copies  of  tte 
Word  of  God. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  languages  and  dialects,  in  which 
the  distribution,  printing,  or  LraQslatioo  of  the  Scriptures,  in  vh6\t 
or  in  part,  has  been  promoted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe 
Society,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Those  printed  in  Italics  are  new  traodatitHu;  the  reet  are 
reprints  of  former  versions. 

Those  marked  (S)  were  printed  indirectly  at  the  expense  of  ttie 
Society,  or  in  some  measure  assisted  by  it.     All  the  rest  wws, 

[trinted  directly  for  the  Society — with  the  exceptiim  of  four,  pab- 
ished  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  of  two  by  the  Danish,  of 
one  by  the  BAsle,  and  of  one  by  the  Netherlands  Society ;  which 
are  introduced  here,  in  order  to  complete  the  View  of  Language* 
into  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  translated.  To  each 
of  these  the  (*)  is  prefixed. 

The  letters  R.  and  S.  denote  the  Versions  of  the  Russian  Bifals 
Society,  and  of  the  Serampore  Mission,  both  of  which  hare  been 
aided  in  former  years  by  large  grants  from  the  Society. 

WESTERN  EUBOPB. 

Vwiloai.  WkUprinlad.  T 


1  EngKih ;  AutboriMd  Ter- 
SWaUb. 


Spanish;  thetwoTeniaDi 
ot  Sdo  ind  Bminu  . . 

CUolon;  Pent  aad  F*. 
not  jat  printed 

ponuA  Jvrujiu,  or  £ieu- 

.  idav-Spaiiiiii 

Poitngaen ;  die  two  ret- 
'   u  of  Penira  and  Al- 


JThaeUinBiUiIe.. 

DiKo 

Ditto 

Ditto ( 

Ditto j 

Ditta 


Haw 
Ditto  . 


'  New  TBetanenl. 
lOoapaloTStLuke] 
New  Teatainenl.  . . . 


Britiih  EmpiN,  dec 

Walea. 

Highland*  of  Scotland. 

VariouiptkitaorirelandiiMrtic- 
nlarljr  the  pnmacea  oi  Ho*- 
■tei  and  ConnaoflU. 

Ills  of  Han. 


Franoe,Siritnriand,aodFl«id 


PioTiDoa  of  Brittan;. 


Spain  ^enerallf,  and  SpuM 
Ptotiacea  of  Catalonia  aad  T*- 
PTo<riDeee  of  Bwcojr,  OoipMM*, 
Spu^  Jem  in  Tuktr,  Af. 
PoMDgaJ,  and  P<xb^«en  eol*- 
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NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

Ditto 

Dkto 

Dk» 

Ditto 

Sl  Hatthtw. 


nuwH,  or  Anciad  le*- 
hmHc  (Daniahab-Soc) 


Rmiaa  and  Swedkli  LaplaiuL 

rinland. 

D«DaiBHi  aftd  NorwKy. 

Fuo  Iilandi,  between  SbetUnd 


Flemkh 

GkniaD;  Lntbei'iteimMi 

Ditto;    three   tm«i>m— 

ChMMr,  Von  Em,  and 


CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

.  HoQaiid  and  Dutch  coloniea. 


MPobh  . 

Judao-PeUA  .. .. 

Weniliih,  Upper.. 
as  Ditto,  LoiKT 


Ditto 

New  TMtanMDt. . 

i'Pent,  Piopheta, 
and  Peolms. , . 
New  Testament, 
be  entire  Bibte... 
New  Teetament. ... 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

The  entire  Bible... 


Fot  Rmn.Cathalki  in  ChnoMiy. 

For  Oennan  Jewi. 

Pnmnce  ofLithtiaBlB. 

In  three  diatricte  of  Wiliuu 

Poland,  Poaea,  8i)e«a,&«^ 

For  Polish  Jewi. 

Salon  Loeatia. 

Pmanan  Loeatia. 

For  Tiebehi  of  Boheima,  ud 


Dtodali  and  Haitini 


SOUTHERN  EUR(H>E. 

Italy. 


JThe 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
DtHo  . 
New  1 

Goml 

St  Lake  and  SL  John 


Ditto,  ditto 

OrMi,  Madtrn ,  _ 

Albanlaa  (with  Hodani 

Qreek) 
Tiirkitk. 


Chiefly  let  Eccleaiaitka. 

In  the  Oriaona  of  Switieiland. 

On  the  borden  of  the  Tyrol 

Piedmont. 

For  the  Tatid<u»,  or  WaldanaM. 

For  3tndenta. 

For  the  Onek  chnrchee. 

Fot  the  Qreek  people  in  |«D«r»L 

Pronnce  of  Albania,  on    the 

Adtiatie. 
Tnifcey  in  generaL 
For  ^eek  Chii«i>aa,  oetof  <ka 

TnAiah  language  widiC&eak 

chaiacleiL 

or  Aimenian  Chriatian*,  odw 

lb«  TnrkiBb  laiyge  wiu 
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SlaTonie,  andent  and  ec- 
denitical  Inognagi-JI. 

Hutt.MwUra A. 

JaTDDic  and  ModimAut 
(in  column*) R. 

Dorpit  BuhaaiBD....A. 

Reval  Enhonian A- 

Leituh,  or  LLtodUUI  . . .  A. 


Monhaiian,  ot  BtBrduin 


wiiupiiiiMd. 

The  entire  ffible. 

OcUteocb,  F*.,  &■ 
NewTert.  .... 

Hen  TeituDeDi. . 
^iUo  ani]  Ptdnu... 
The  entire  Sible.  ... 
Ditto 

-Hnttbew 

DUto 

NewTMtaii 


Orenburgk  Tartar  . 
aroM,  or  TurhiA  Tar- 
tar (•eTeTBlotbeibooki 
of  the  Old  TeftameDt 
tnu»Uited) R. 

ClimeBii  Tutai A. 


The  Ctoapeli . . 
NewT 


For  the  Kupoaeaorih 
Rojna  generaDj. 


.  partof  BMMDia. 
Northern  do.  on  QulforFmland. 
ir  LiTonia&CoDiiaix] 
For  a  Fiiuiwh  tribe  in  tile  so*- 
il  of  T«r. 

remmenl  of  TohwU. 

Ditto.  OD  the  banlu  of  the  oka 

aud Volfa,  in  the  govemmenta 

of  N  iache-NoTogMixl&EaB — 


Imbenk. 
For  a  FiDnish  tribe  of  the  mooii  - 
taini  in  Eaian,  Ni>ohe-NiF<ro- 
gorod  and  Orenbot^. 


Ditto  and  Pwlmi 


CAUCASIAN  AND  BORDER  COUNTRIES, 


Ottilinlan,  (in  the  Bua- 
■ian  depot] B. 

Qeorgian,  (EedvuK,  or  ec- 
clewartical  charoclerv/I. 

Ditto,  (civil,  or  eommoD 
characters) 

Armenian,  Andent 

Ditto,  Modtrn  (with  An- 
cient in  colamne} 

Ararat-Arnunian 

7Von*Coaco*Bin  TVtai 


joiuo  

The  entire  Bible... 

J  New  Tetfamenl. 
Ditto  and  FaalnM... 
SLHattbew 


Central  region*  of  the  Caoewoa. 


Georgia,  S.W.  of  the  CaneaMi*. 

Armenia  Proper ;  but  alao  pre- 
pared for  the  Armenian!  of 
Conatantinople,  Cakmtta,  Ac 

AnniDdMLAiarat,8.ofQeai:gU. 

Qruunia. 


SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 


Old  and  New  TeiL  . 


Sjriac 

Canhan,  (Arabic  in  Syr- 
iac  characttn) 

Syriae  and  Canhun, 
parallel  cotumni 

Syn»-Chatdaie ;     (Sjiiu 


For  the  Jcwi  and  fS>r  Stndenta. 

For  llohamiDedBiia  eTerjwhere. 

For  the  Syrian  church  in  Trap 

vaneore,  and  paita  of  Sjiia. 
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DiUo  (Dr.  GIcd) 

Ditto  (Hilu  Ibrahim)  . . 
Z>iUa  (Hiiw  JaSnr) . . . . 
PuaUm,  M  4^Aim. .  .& 


PESSIA. 

WbMprialM. 

New  TeatomeDt. . . 
1  Entire  Old  TeMa- 

DiUo  . 


ijtitt'.i. 


Smtttrit,  at  SimgAril.  3. 

Hlnduilaiii,  ot  Vriu.... 
Ditto  (Mr.  Thomuoa  and 

othen) 

iKttD(Swamp<ur« 


HiM. 

ThiM  GMp«b  . . . 

INDIA. 

The  entire  Bible. . 


For  the  HohammB(]ani,PHNM, 


iAhuuatan. 

BebchiMan,  •onth  of  ditto,  •• 
the  Arabian  Sea. 


[  The  entire  Bible. 


The  (acred  and  Isameallaiigii^* 
of  the  Brehmini  tlmogfaoiil 

For  the  Mabannnedan*  of  India 
and  othen ;  Ihe  language  be- 


Btngal- 

DiUa,  Am  Mnion*(SUer- 

ton  and  Veatee) 

Ditto{ia  Ron.  eharaetan) 
Ditto  (with  Enfliih) 

JUdghiiMa 

Uriga 


Ditto,  (u£bil  HindH  by 


Dialects  ofthe  Hindnwee. 


NORTHERN  AND  CENTRAL  INDIA. 
The  entire  Bible. 
JNew 


Id,  (ealUd 


The  entire  Bible. . 
Ditto 


Bn^,  01 


Ditto  fl>r  Centra]  India,  or 

Rajpoot  atatei. 
Hamtea  ....  ....  .... 

Oojiin,  or  Oi^lfiij/mu: 

Oodtypoon 

JUitruar 


Nowl 

Ditto 

Ditto 

St.  Matthew.. 


N«wT 

Ditto 

at  Matthew  . . 


8l  Matth«w. . 
New! 


SL  Matthew. 

New 


t: 


Piarinee  of  BengaL 


roTinoe  of  S.  Bahar,  now  part 
of  the  proTinee  of  Bengal 
PnrriDce  of  Oriw.  the  greater 
part  attached  to  Bengal 


prorineeaof 


inca  of  Bundeleand,  i 
wxirce*  of  theNerboddaBirer. 

Province  of  Agra. 

In  the  Doab  oftlie  Oangei  and 

WMtempartofOvde. 


Proiioce  arMenaT.oiOodt 
north  of  Hewaj 


e  of  Jou<ln> 


aieneal 


PiOTinca  of  Jojpoor,  E.  of  Mar- 
war,  and  W,  of  Agra. 

Piorince  of  Bikaneer,  north  af 
Marwar. 

ProT.  of  Batlaneai,  W.  of  DeihL 

Pmt.  of  Sbdh,  B.  of  thelndM. 
N.  of  Sindh,  between  the  lodnl, 
Chenanb,  and  Qhaira  RlTMi 
Piovinea  ^Lahon. 
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tricti  or  Lahare. 
Cuhmen,  nntli  of  Labon. 

EmgdamarNtpanl,ihoiitEtf- 
muibdn. 

Small  Sutei  Mrth  cfOadt,  In- 
low  Ua*  Himalayu 

P>0>.  or  EwBUn,  W.  or  Pilpt, 

P>o*.ofGiirwtua,W.of" 


Northcni  Ciron,  Cnddipih, 
Nellora,  and  gntta  put  (f 
HTdraM,  or  Triingm. 

Tbraoghout  the  HjaoTC,  ilnil 
the  pro*,  of  Canim,  and  h 
fltcnoitti  u  tbsSktnaRmt 

The  Caniatic,  ud  not&tn 
partofOe^loB. 

TreTuieora  tad  Malabu. 


The  CoBMD,  ohieirthe«.pul 
■raoBg  the  otMUDon  peopls. 

The  CeDcaD,  and  ihmt^iiA 
the  Hahratta  lenitoij. 

Sarat,  and  proTioce  otOujmt, 


of  Ceylon,  umI  Iad»^Bi 

S.  partof  the  Uand,  fimn  BaU^ 

' -'a  on  the  K.  to  the  R.CUUW 

fhe  W.  end  in  the  inteliM. 

For  Poitoeaeae  (etden  »d  thdi 
deacendaaleinCeTlonaDdn- 
riotu  panaorthe  ladiaB  Svml 


INIKM3flNESE  CODMTRTES. 


JHunipMra S. 

Kha-fi    (Ktw    Teeta. 

menttrandated) 

Burmat  (b>  Dr.  Judwn, 

tor  Am.  Bible  Socintf). 
Siantett,  or  Tlkoy;  (lifen 
-iranalalett). 


The  entile  Bible , . 


toBuinUP] 
on  th  of  Am 


The  entire  Bible. . 

Ditio 

NewT 


Sarfal.  orSuMniJHm- 


CalmiK,  vt  Vttltn  Jffim- 


Coa^B  HiUi,  on  the  bordoi  at 


ChinaPraperandDumeraaeClii- 


Baika]  u  Siberia,  and  i(«  dM 
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lISjBltlaj,  in  Roman  ehmc- 
ton.... 

ten 

3  JWiiay,  Ii» 
.4  .ftHancH ;  (( 

knng  bj  the 


(Old  Tut.  pre- 
puing  b]r  the  NeUM^ 
MDdiSooistj) 


Dkto  

New  TeHwaent. . 


h- 


Porlh«  Moluccas,  and  Eaitani 
part  of  ths  Arcbipelago. 

HaUj  peninnila ;  ■ea-poniuid 
coam  of  Samatra,  Java,  and 
other  kUndi. 

Batana  and  ita  Dai^hboThoad. 

laland  of  JaTa. 


FURTHER  POLYNESIA. 


flinMtfan  (bj  Am.  Soc) 
TUWaa 

Rarolimga. ... 


Ditto 

(  M.  Teat,  and  m- 

i     tiooaortheO.T. 

SoQK  ^niona  ^en, 

Tcraiiui  prepaiing 

Ditto  

Pent.,  Joah.,  Pi., . 

and  New  Teat. ' 

lie  cnUre  Bible.... 

New  Teatomeni.  . 

StJIatthew  ft  St.Ha  A 


Herrey  lalanda,  ditto. 
Marqneaan  blaoda,  ditto. 
Tonga  lalandi,  ditto. 
NewZeiUwtd. 


Coptic  (with  die  AraUc) 
Ethiopio  (Bcctonaaticia) . 
Amiaric  {reniBCular}. . . 
Brr*tr  (Poor  OMpet*  Jt 

OennaKjanalatad)... 
Ballim  (with  Engiuh).. 
Mtudingo  (Foui  Qoqiela 

translated)  . 


AFRICA. 

Paalm*  and  Ooapda . . 
N.  Teat,  and  Paalma. 
Bible 


lt.Matthew&  StJofao 

St.  Lake,  &e. 

New  Teat  and  Pialmt 


ttt6/t.\ 


Fat  the  Chorch  ii 

Abjinnia. 

TheOaaea  ortheAMcan  Deaerti, 

ftom  Mount  Atlaa  to  Egypt. 
About  Sierra  Leoaa,  onW.oMMt, 
Mandingo   countij,  aonth    of 

Qambu  RJTar. 
Gold  Coaat,  Weatem  Aftiea. 
N.  ofOrange  RiTer,  B.  Aftiea. 
Beehuana,  eail  or  NanaeqtM. 
CaAwia,  aaileni  ooaat  of  8, 


*Vhawit(PentateDchand 

Paalma  traoalaled) . . 
dtppewoy,  or  Qfiway . . 
Ditto,  diao  (Km.  Socien) 
Odoirare  ( Am,  Soeiely). 
CjwoleM  (Daniah  Soeielj; 

Ntgn  Dialtd^Surbiam 

Nagn  DiaUd  ^  Otncae 

(Netherlanda  Socie^) . 

ilt»im(wJlhSpaniah). 


aiah,  St.  Lutu,  1 
and  St  John.. 

St  John , 

New  Teatament, . . 
EputleaofSt  John] 
New  ""'^ ■ 


New  TeiL  and  Paahna 
St  Luke 


Qreenland,  fbr    the  ] 

Labrador,  AOo. 

idian  nationa,  weat  ofthe  Palli 

of  Niagara. 
For  tha  Chiiqieway  or  Dolawit* 

Dankh 


Sajinam,  Dutch  QniaMU 
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Hq  bistort  of  tbe  bholish  bible. 

KECAPirnLATION. 

Of  tiuat  140  lMtg;uagu  ot  DiaitoU.  ths  Diatribntun,  Piintiily,  a 
the  Scriptum,  in  whole  oi  in  part,  hu  been  promoted  b;  the  SocKtj, 

Indirectly.    .    .    .    G8    77    fiuo    .    .    .      JToUJ,  140. 

The  namber  or  Fenian*  (oeeitting  thoee  which  en  printed  in  difliuent  Chumetan 
onl;)  ii  163.    OflheM  110  an  TraMlatioiu  oerer  bsfbra  piintad. 

The  American  Bible  Soeietj  hei  aided  io  publishing,  or  hai  parcheaed  and  ciim- 
lated  copicD  of  manj  of  thcTenioni  cited  a  bore.  It  haialao  been  at  the  lole  eipeme 
orpubliihmg  the  Armeuo-Tarkieh  Bible,  and  the  Modem  Sjriac,  the  Hflhieir-Spaniili 
Old  Teetament,  and  that  of  the  Hebrew- Qennan.  It  hai  aleo  publiiheil  the  enlire 
Hawaiian  Bible  at  the  Sandwich  Iilande.  and  tbe  CHihiea  New  Teetament,  and  the 
Choctaw  Teetament,  in  New- York;  two  of  the  QoepeU  in  the  Sioux  Dingon  limgnei 
the  book*  of  Qenetie  and  laoiah  iu  Mohawk  \  One  of  the  Qoepeli  in  Seooca,  two  in 
Cheiokee,  and  one  in  the  Grebo. 


EXPENDITURE  OP  THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  aOCTETY. 

£.     t.  d. 

TwentT-lbartli SG,9a    g  8 

Twenly-flflh 101,133    6  11 

Twentj-iiith 81,610  13  6 

Twenlj-HTanth 83,009  10  9 

Twenlj-evbth 98,409  10  9 

TwentT-n&th 88,676    110 

Thirbeih 70,404  16  7 

Thiitr-dnt 84,3^  13  4 

Thirtj-eeeond 107,483  19  7 

Thirtj-thitd 103,171    5  S 

Thiitj-tburth 91,179  14  II 

Thirtj-flfth 106,609    6  4 

Thirty-Bith 110,175    8  5 

Thir^-Mienth 133,934  18  9 

Thirtj-dghUi 90,968    9  5 

Thirtj-omth 86,964  10  6 

Fortieth 84669    8  3 

Porlj-fint 86,817  15  9 

Fortj-wcood  106,SS1    9  9 

Fortf-thinl ia8,5a&    3  3 

Fony-foDith 106,042  19  1 

Fortj-fifth 88^1    1  1 

£3^,766    3  1 


Duiinf  M  Tear 

Third 

.      5,053  18    3 

.     19,906  ID    3 

ElAh 

.     14,566  10    7 

8«»ewh 

.    98,303  13    7 

.    39419  19    7 

.     69,496  13    8 

Tenth 

KieTenth 

.     81,031  13    5 

Twelfth 

.  103,680  18    S 

TUrteenth 

.     89,930    9    9 

Foarteeatb 

.     71.099    1    7 

Kfteenth 

.     98,337    1    4 

Siileenth 

.   193,547  12    3 

.     90,445    6    4 

.     77,076    0  10 

Twentieth 

.    89,493  17    8 

TwentjF-fint 

Total  fiwm  the  e< 

COMPENDIUM  OP  BIBLE  SOCIETIES,  IN  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OP 

THE  WORLD,  DATE  OF  THEIR  ORGANIZATION,  AND 

ISSUES  OF  BIBLES  AND  TESTAMENTS. 

Copieeof 

Britahand  Foreign  Bible  Socle^.  inatitnled  in  1804 31,973.365 

Amenean  Bible  Society.  inMituted  in  1816 6,844.831 

ProteMant  Bible  Socieh  at  Parie,  inatilaled  1818,  with  133  AntiGariea. . .  319,440 
French  and  E'oreiEn  Bible  Society  of  Parii,  initituied  1833,  with  AuxiHaiiea  94,395 
Straabargh  Bible  Society,  lifniluted  1815,  (chiefly  Qeiman  BiUee  and  Tee- 

tamentj) 66,0ST 

bned  from  the  Britiih  and  Foreign  ffible  Socie^'a  Depot  in  Pane,  from 

April,  1830, 3.089,911  co^ 

Icelandic  Bible  Society.  icMtitated  1816 10,445 

Swedieh  Bible  Soeietj,  inetituted  1808,  with  Aaiiliariea 564,378 

The  Agency  at  Slockboiai,  rormed  1839,  haa  iaaued  331,900  eopjee. 

NnwegianBibleSocietj,  intfitaled  1816 30;9II6 
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ne  Aganqr  Kt  ChrutUnia,  fiimied  1839,  hu  farasd  96;M0  eofto*. 

StaTanpr  Bible  Soeieti,  inuiluted  1828 6,693 

Koniah  Bible  Socic^,  inMituted  1313,  ai  Atra,  irith  muif  Btonchei 110,561 

Dankh  Bible  Sactrtji,  initiluted  iHU,  with  AtuUiarica 1^^ 

Nclherlands  Bible  Soc if  17,  with  Auiiliarie* 974,738 

The  Agency  at  Amalerdain,  appcHOted  1843,  hai  iMued  47,659  cojua. 

BetgiiD  and  Fareign  Bible  Soctet;,  at  BniiMla,  initituteil  1634 7,603 

Belgian  Bible  AaHKiaLiona,  inalituted  1839 3,903 

The  Agenry  at  BniiaeEa.  appointed  183!),  haa  iaaaed  119,585  coptei. 

Anlwerp  Bible  Society,  initiluted  1834 .      439 

Ghent  Bible  Sociely,  inrtiluted  1834 8,980 

Sleawick-HolMein  Bibia  Soeietj.  inatituUd  1815,  wHh  Atuiliariea Iin313 

Eutin  Bible  SocietT,  inalituted  1817,  for  the  ptiDcipality  of  Lobeck 5,996 

Lubeck  Bible  Society,  iiutituted  1814 11,473 

Bamhurgb  Bible  Society,  instiluled  1814.  with  branchei 83,753 

Bremen  Bible  Society,  ioititolsd  1815,  with  an  Amiliary 90.163 

Lauenbureh-Ratuburgh  Bible  Societj,  ■-■ timiT-t  1816. 10,67t 

Roatuck  Bible  Society,  io»tituted  1816 19,154 

HanoTCT  Bible  Society,  inatituted  1814,  with  AoxiUariea 99,339 

Lippe-Detmoid  Bible  Society,  inMituted  1816 3,5fl9 

Waldeekand  Pynuant  Bible  Society,  inalituled  1817 3,800 

Hea«e-Ca«el  Bible  Society,  initiluted  1818 30,000 

HanaaBihle  Society,  inatituted  1818 3,316 

Marttarg  Bible  Society,  ioatitDted  1835 7,065 

Frankfort  Bible  Society,  initituled  ISlti T3fi6b 

The  Agency  at  Frankroit,  appointed  1830,  hai  inued  701,037  copjei. 

Heaae-Darmaladt  Bible  Society,  inatiluled  1817,  with  AuiilJaiiei 31,481 

Daeby  of  Baden  Bible  Society,  inatitaled  I8S0,  with  AmlBarie* ISSdt 

WuTtunburg  Bible  Society,  iuatiiuled  1813,  with  AnxiliariM 464,576 

Bavarian  Proteatant  Bible  InNllutioa  at  Nuremburg,  iiutituted  1831,  with 

Aniiliariea 106,990 

Buton  Bibk  Society,  inrtitalsd  1814.  with  AuxiUariM 1S9JS6 

Anhalt- Bern  bo  rK  Bible  Socie^,  iiutitulMl  1831 4,786 

Anhalt-Deeaau  Bible  Society 3,310 

Weimar  Bible  Society,  inatituted  \SS} 3,773 

Biienaeh  Bible  Socie^,  inatitaled  1818 4,938 

Bmniwick  Bible  Society,  inititatad  1815 700 

PruBUan  Bible  Society  at  Berlin,  ioMituted  1805,  with  Auliliaiiei 1,371,194 

laued  lothePniHian  troora  nnce  1830 335.916 

Baele  Bible  Society,  inatituted  1804 336,184 

Schaffhaaaen  Bible  Society,  inatituted  1813 8,389 

Zurich  Bible  Society,  inatituted  1813,  with  Aniiliary  at  Wintarthol 14,S56 

St.  Oall  Bible  Society,  inatitaled  1813 34,439 

Aargovian  Bible  Society,  inatituted  I81{i 13,904 

Beme  Bible  Society 40,8*1 

Neufbhatel  Bible  Society,  inatituted  1 816 6,430 

Laaianne  Bible  Society,  inatituted  1814 33,000 

OencTa  Bible  Society,  inatituted  1814 36,651 

Olarua  Bible  Society,  inatituted  1819 6,000 

Coire  or  CbuT  Bible  Society,  inatituted  1813 19,967 

Waldenaea  Bible  Society  at  Tour,  inatttated  1816 4,338 

loniao  Bible  Society,  inatituted  at  CorAi  in  1819,  with  three  AaxiUariM. . .  7,3)7 
RtUMan  Bible  Society,  Petenburg.preTioiM  to  ha  nipenMoa  by  an  Impoial 

Ukaae  in  ISSC,  bad  289  Auxiliariea,  and  had  printed  the  Scripturei  in 

Tatioua  langun|!ea;  the  circulation  orwhieb  it  •tillalbwed 861,106 

Rtlaaian  Protealant  Bible  SocietT  at  St.  Petetaburg,  inatitoted  in  1896,  with 

numerouaAu.iliarica 132,464 

Cakutta  Bible  Society,  inatiMted  181 1,  with  Tarioni  Btanchea. 491Ji6T 

Serampore  MiNionanea 900,000 

Hadrai  Bible  Society,  inatituted  1S90 463M6 

Bombay  Bible  Society,  inatituted  1813 139,9SS 

Colombo  Bible  Society,  inatituted  1613,  with  Tarioui  Branchei  in  Ceylon.  36,114 

Jalftaa  Bible  Society 63,69S 

The  total  of  the  abore  imdc.  it  will  be  tbond,  m  am  thirty-two  milBoai  of  KUm 
and  Teatamenla,  all  diitiibnted  nnce  the  Bible  Society  era  in  1604. 
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THE  AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETT. 


Prior  to  1816,  rarious  local  Bible  Societies  existed  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  were  the  meaiu  of 
much  ffood.  It  was  found,  however,  that  having  no  persons  ei- 
clusively  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  their  interests,  and  having 

Senerally  to  procure  books  of  private  booksellers,  they  labored  us- 
er many  disadvantages.  It  was  felt,  moreover,  that  there  wu 
much  ground  oven  in  our  own  country  which  none  of  these  local 
associations  reached  at  all,  and  that  no  ample  provision  was  made 
for  sending  the  blessed  Bible  to  the  destitute  abroad.  A  CcHiven- 
tion  was  therefore  called  to  meet  in  New  York,  and  take  measures 
for  a  general  organization.  This  Convention,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  existing  Bible  Societies,  and  other  friends  of  the  f^ject, 
assembled  on  the  8th  of  May,  1816.  Although  Christians  of  al- 
most every  name,  and  from  different  sections  of  the  Union,  were 
brought  in  contact,  their  deliberations  were  conducted  with  the 
utmost  harmony.  On  the  11th  of  May  the  constitution  and  the 
address  to  the  public,  which  had  been  prepared  by  committees, 
were  adopted  and  sent  forth  to  the  wwld.     In  the  address  issued 

i drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  D.  D.,)  is  found  the  fol- 
owing  paragraph,  which  will  show  the  noble,  catholic  spirit  whidi 
actuated  those  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  Institution.  After 
stating  the  simple,  grand  object  in  view,  and  the  happy  results 
anticipated,  the  Convention  add— 

"  Under  such  impressions,  and  with  such  views,  fathers,  brethren, 
fellow-citizens,  the  American  Bible  Society  has  been  formed. 
Local  feelings,  party  prejudice,  sectarian  Jeafousies,  are  excluded 
by  its  very  nature.  Its  members  are  leagued  in  that,  and  in  that 
alone,  which  calb  up  every  hallowed,  and  puts  down  every  unhal- 
lowed principle— the  diesemination  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  received 
versions  where  they  exist,  and  in  the  most  faithful  where  thev 
may  be  required.  In  such  a  work,  whatever  is  dignified,  kino, 
venerable,  true,  has  ample  scope,  while  sectarian  littleness  and 
riralries  can  find  no  avenue  of  admission." 

The  government  of  the  Society  is  intrusted  by  the  constitulion 
to  a  Board  of  thirty-six  Managers,  all  laymen,  one-fourth  of  whom 
go  out  of  office  each  year,  but  are  re-eligible.  They  hold  a  stated 
meeting  on  the  first  Thureday  of  every  month  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  Several  atandiog  committees  are  appointed  by  this 
body  to  mature  business,  namely,  one  for  finance  and  the  jH^paia- 
tion  of  books,  one  to  attend  to  their  distribution,  and  one  to  nave 
charge  of  travelling  agencies.  These  committees  usually  meet 
twice  each  month,  and  lay  their  various  recommendations  before 
the  Board  on  the  first  Thursday.     In  this  Board  are  found  those 
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flomaded  with  ibe  Protwtaat  Epucopal  Chorcb,  the  PrMbyteriaa, 
thft  Dutch  Reformed,  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Baptiut,  the 
Congregational,  and  the  Society  of  Fnends.  Laymen  who  an 
directors  for  life,  by  payment  of  $\B(i,  and  ministera  who  are  life 
members  by  paymeDt  of  $30,  are  authorized  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  and  the  (Acers  of  all  Auxiliaries  have  the 
same  privilege  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society.  The  InstitutioiL 
therefore,  must  of  necessity  be  managed  according  to  the  will  of 
its  constituents,  and  cannot  be  made  as  instrument  to  thor 
ii^ury. 

When  the  Society  was  oiganized  in  1816,  it  looked  first  to  the 
•apply  of  our  own  young,  growing,  destitute  country.  At  the 
Mune  time  it  contemplated  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  VMf- 
teneivety  ere  long  in  foreign  lands.  Within  the  last  fifteen  cr 
twenty  years  much  has  be^i  thus  accompifflhed,  in  circuladng 
thara  m  the  West  Indies,  in  different  parts  of  Spanish  America 
and  Brazil,  in  France,  Russia,  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  India,  at 
several  points  in  China,  at  ihe  Sandwich  I^aods,  and  among  An 
mt  the  tribes  of  our  Aboriginee.  A  portion  of  these  Scriptures 
bare  been  printed  at  the  Society's  house,  and  another  portion  hf 
■Biwionariea  and  others  abroad,  from  funds  furnished  by  the  BiUit 
Society. 

As  this  Society  is  composed  of  many  religious  dentHninations,  it 
was  taken  for  granted  by  the  Board  generally,  that  no  versions 
would  ask  for  patronage  unless  they  were  'of  a  Catholic  character, 
such  as  all  the  confederated  parlies  could  unite  in  using  as  they 
used  in  common  iha  English  Bible. 

It  appeared,  however,  some  years  since,  that  one  of  these  united 
bodies  bad  taken  a  different  view  of  the  case,  and  thought  them- 
selves  at  liberty  to  take  funds  from  the  common  treasury  to  pub- 
lish versions  which  inculcated  their  own  peculiar  reUgious  senti- 
ments. 

This  led  the  Board  in  1836  to  express  their  views  on  this  eubjeet 
by  the  following  Reedutions : — 

"  By  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  its  Mana- 
gers  are,  in  the  circulating  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  restricted  to  such 
eopiee  as  are  <  without  note  or  comment ;'  and  in  the  English  hitt« 
goage  to  the  '  veruon  in  common  use.'  The  design  of  these  re- 
■triclions  clearly  seems  to  have  been  to  sim|riify  and  mark  out  thff 
duties  of  the  Society,  so  that  all  religious  denominaticms  of  which 
it  is  composed  might  harmoniously  unite  in  performir^  theM 
dmtiea. 

"  As  the  Managers  are  now  called  to  aid  extensively  in  circulat- 
ing the  sacred  Scriptures  in  laoguagea  other  than  the  English, 
they  deem  it  their  outy,  in  conformity  with  the  obvious  spirit  vl 
their  compact,  to  adopt  the  foUowing  resolutions  as  the  rule  of  their 
conduct  in  making  appropriations  for  the  circulation  of  the  Script- 
nres  in  all/erewn  taa^ues: 

"  Resolved,  That  m  appropriating  money  for  the  translating, 
printing,  or  distributing  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  foreign  language^ 
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the  Managers  feel  at  libertj  to  encourage  only  such  veraioM  >• 
oonforra  in  the  principles  of  their  translation  to  the  cornnum 
English  version,  at  least  so  &r  as  that  all  the  leligious  denomina- 
tions represented  in  this  Society  can  consistently  use  and  circuiale 
•aid  versions  in  their  several  schools  and  communities. 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  preamble  and  reaolv- 
tioas  be  sent  to  each  of  the  Missionary  Bosrds  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive pecuniary  grants  from  this  Society,  with  a  request  that  the 
same  may  be  transmitted  to  their  respective  mission  stations  where 
the  Scriptures  are  in  process  of  translation,  and  also  that  the  stud 
several  Missionary  Boards  be  informed  that  their  applications  for 
■id  be  accompanied  with  a  declaration  that  the  versions  which 
they  propose  to  circulate  are  executed  in  accordance  with  the 
above  resolutions." 

It  was  not  the  design  of  the  Board  to  dictate  rules  to  any  mis- 
sioD  or  deaominaiioQ  as  to  translations,  but  to  stale  what  kinds 
alone  this  Union  Society  could  cansisteuLly  palruaize,  to  wilr— 
Nch  as  were  of  a  catholic  character. 

In  1845,  the  Board  of  Managers  were  led  by  certain  aUegaUou 
to  make  the  following  statement  in  their  Report,  (which  will 
explain  its  object,)  in  relation  to  the  first  of  the  resolutions  above 
given. 

"  Learning  that  some  appear  to  have  misapprehended  the  do- 
rign  of  the  above  resotutioo,  inferring  from  it  that  the  Engtish 
Bible  was  to  be  the  standard  to  which  new  versions  were  in  ail 
eases  to  be  rigidly  conformed,  the  Managers  would  here  state  thai 
such  is  not  their  design.  They  have  always  expected,  and  do 
•till,  that  all  new  translations  will  be  carefully  made,  as  was  that, 
from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Qreek,  and  yet  so  made,  in  ordsr 
to  be  patronized  by  this  body,  that  the  diflerent  denominationa 
here  united  can  all  use  them,  as  they  use  in  common  the  English 
Bible.  They  refer  to  that  version,  because,  in  adopting  it  for 
home  distribution,  it  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  a  good  version,  made 
on  catholic  principles,  such  as  must  be  observed,  from  its  very 
nature,  by  every  Society  of  mixed  denominations  engaged  in  pre- 
paring and  issuing  books.  But  while  the  English  version  is  thui 
r^erred  to,  the  last  part  of  the  above  resolution  shows,  and  was 
designed  to  show,  that  strict  conformity  to  tliat  model  is  not  re- 
quired, provided  versions  be  such  that '  ali  reUgious  denominations 
rapresented  in  this  Society  can  consistently  use  and  circulate  said 
versions  in  their  several  schools  and  communities.'  Let  new  ver- 
sions be  made  with  care  from  the  originals  into  the  tongues  of  out 
aborigiues,  or  those  of  India  or  China;  let  a  few  words  of  difficult 
translation  be  transferred,  or  so  translated,  as  in  meaning  to 
aatisfy  the  different  members  of  this  Bible  compact,  and  the  Board 
will  feel  at  liberty,  both  from  the  nature  of  their  union  and  from 
the  resolution  cited,  to  grant  their  patronage.  One  new  version 
has  been  aided  the  past  year,  where  some  of  the  words  refened  to 
were  translated  by  terms  satisfactory  to  missionaries  of  different 
creeds.    It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  obstacles  which  now  seem 
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fonnidable  will  ere  ioag  be  remoyed,  and  every  land  be  blessed, 
aa  our  own  so  happily  is,  with  a  common  Bible." 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  Bibles  and  (^ 
Testaments  issued  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  in  each  year 
since  its  organization : — 


VMr. 

I..I.W.    1     T«».    1     TVW. 

V«.r. 

Rlhln.    t     T<w.    1    IVAid.    | 

U-IIU 

M'« 

17 

9I.IW 

17,504 

17,594 

1H 

34.083 

76.749 

110,833 

23,870 

7,348 

19 

47,709 

75  527 

123,236 

26,800 

14,713 

41,513 

W 

65,971 

155,730 

IG,474 

43.346 

HI 

51.364 

164  886 

206  340 

wseo 

63,470 

45063 

113,215 

158,398 

45,333 

89,604 

134  937 

31.590 

38,849 

60,439 

34 

54227 

103034 

I57,3(;i 

30,094 

63,851 

•ff> 

87,898 

153  303 

3I,IM 

35.980 

67,134 

36 

101,416 

156,650 

357,066 

35.745 

37 

83,913 

133693 

216  605 

58,873 

134,607 

MH 

114,766 

199,816 

91948 

108874 

300,183 

29 

145,970 

383,123 

439,093 

130,254 

106,339 

338,583 

30 

161,974 

331,899 

483873 

171,979 

70,91 1 

343,183 

31 

309,416 

418,348 

637,764 

116,808 

»l 

33)1973 

423,794 

655  066 

33 

305,3«n 

359,419 

564,796 

The  next  table  presents  the  Annual  Receipts  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  since  its  oi^nization : — 


RunlpM. 

Y«r. 

836,877.46 

1827 

875,879.93 

1838 

895.128.36 

118,860.41 

41,361.97 

1S30 

1^.316.79 

1841 

134.357.118 

1820 

47,009.30 

1831 

107,05!>.00 

1843 

126  448.77 

1831 

40.683.34 

1833 

84  935,48 

1843 

154,440,08 

1845 

197,367.98 

1835 

104.899,45 

1S16 

305.06a  33 

1835 

56,115.49 

1836 

90,578.89 

1847 

354,377,18 

1896 

65,193.88 

CONCLDSIONS  DKAWN  FBOM  THE  PRECEDING  HISTflKI. 

Considered  in  the  light  of  a  conspicuous  public  undertaking, 
if  there  be  anything  in  the  magnituds  of  an  object  fitted  to  attract 
or  interest  and  fix  the  mind,  it  ia  found  here.  The  cause  of  Divine 
Revelation  admits  of  no  superior  authority  in  an^  land ;  but  in  oura, 
it  has  assumed  an  appearance  visible  to  any,  if  not  to  every  eye. 
As  mch,  this  cause  has  reached  a  height  more  than  sufficient  to 
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'  ifleaoe  any  oppoaeDt.  Of  inSoite  unportance  m  itMlf,  uid  al  At 
same  time  by  far  tbe  largeet  movement  in  our  day,  poaecwiiig  >B 
the  attributea  of  a  fixed  or  iarincible  Divine  purpose,  the  difficulty 
Ue§  in  duly  apprehending  or  grasping  iL  In  casting  om  eye  npoii 
only  one  of  loeee  milliona  of  volumes,  every  page  of  which  ii  the 
voice  of  God  to  man,  and  every  man  is  interested  in  its  ineaniog, 
it  would  here  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  upon  the  Scriptures  theio- 
selvea — upon  the  majesty  of  their  style — the  solemnity  of  theii 
matter — tneir  comprehensiveness^their  correspondency  to  the 
spirit  of  man,  whether  as  corrupt  and  depraved,  or  regenerated  and 
renewed — on  their  peculiar  efficacy,  or  obvious  desirn.  By  all 
who  duly  prize  them  they  are  confessed  and  regarded  to  be  lb« 
only  staudard  of  unerring  wisdom — the  only  means  of  rousing 
effectually  the  human  mind — containing  the  only  ground  of  hope 
before  his  Maker  for  the  burdened  or  wounded  spirit — the  unfailing 
source  of  solid  comfort,  peace,  and  joy — the  only  effectual  medium 
of  strength  for  sustaining  the  trials,  or  performing  the  duties  of 
life.  Nor  let  it  ever  be  forgotten,  that  this  Sacred  Record,  in  our 
vernacular  tongue,  wherever  it  be  found,  near  or  afar  off,  at  home 
01  at  the  ends  of  tbe  earth,  enjoys  this  unspeakably  glorious  privi- 
lege—-^Aere  Us  divine  Author  is  preseni,  specially  preaeniwUhit! 

W^hatever  imperfections  may  be  detected  in  the  preceding  pageai 
there  ia  a  peculiarity  of  character  belonging  to  the  history  as  & 
whole,  of  wnich  il  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  bereaved.  This  feature 
of  distinction  is  now  visible  in  a  long  and  uninterrupted  series  of 
provable  events.  Whether  any  importance  will  be  attached  to  the 
disclosure  and  proof  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  as  there  was  a  com- 
mencement mcide,  in  spite  of  all  human  sanction  at  first,  and  an 
unceasing  pr(^reBS  in  superiority  to  all  human  control  ever  since, 
it  seeniB  as  if  there  were  still  some  special  homage  to  be  paid  to 
the  Sacred  Volume ;  and  more,  much  more,  than  there  has  ever 
yet  been.  The  very  imperfect  and  scattered  notices  hitherto  given 
of  the  English  Bible,  have  been  too  often  bloated  with  unwarrant- 
able assertions  of  a  species  of  interference,  direction,  and  contrcd, 
which  the  authentic  history  disowns. 

We  have  seen  that  the  history  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as 
printed  in  the  English  language,  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  such  a  one,  as  even  commm 
reverence  suggests,  ought  to  be  observed  and  studied  by  itself- 
Hitherto  il  has  been  considered  by  historians  as  a  theme  which 
scarcely  came  in  their  way,  and  when  it  did,  it  has  either  been 
loosely  glanced  at,  or  treated  as  a  subject  with  which  they  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  looked  upon  the  first 
«itrance,  and  singularly  continued  possession,  of  these  Scriptures, 
M  involving  by  far  the  highest  point  of  natioaal  interest  and  re- 
sponsibility, while  the  history  itself  seems  to  invite,  or  rather  de- 
mand, attention  and  remembrance,  both  as  to  its  rxmrnuneuneHt 
and  its  continuatux. 

Resolutely  bmt  on  the  execution  of  his  purpoeei,  we  beheld 
Tyndale  leave  his  native  country,  never  to  return ;  and  sometiiM 
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after,  we  saw  his  earliest  productioD,  the  New  Tcetameirt  in  En^' 
liah,  arrive  on  these  tihores.  We  had  heard  the  bitter  foreign 
enemy  of  divine  truth,  in  every  vernaciriar  toDgue,  Cochbeus, 
forewarning  Wolsey  and  hia  Royal  Master  to  stop  every  inlet,  ta 
lay  an  embargo  on  every  seaport,  and  prevent  its  entrance:  j«t 
have  we  not  observed  it,  coming  to  our  ancestors  across  the  sea, 
before  there  was  any  fixed  form  of  opinion,  save  that  of  hostility, 
either  in  England  or  Scotland?  And  long  before  there  was  an 
Institution  of  any  name,  professing  to  bow  to  its  authority?  Yes, 
come  it  did,  and  with  powerful  effect ;  but  what  was  its  receptii» 
from  many,  and  especially  from  men  of  aathority,  for  more  than 
ten  years?  Can  any  other  Natitm  be  now  specified  tbatdiacovereii 
equal,  or  such  persevering,  hostihty?  And  if  in  this  hoetihty 
Britain  stood  pre-eminent,  so  much  the  more  ought  never  to  m 
forgotten  the  first  presentation  of  the  Divine  Record.  It  is  a  fea- 
ture in  her  national  history,  which  so  enhances  the  self-moved 
goodnetis  of  God,  as  to  render  all  that  has  occurred  since,  worthy 
of  the  profouadest  adoration.  We  have  witnessed,  very  distinctly, 
that  the  most  deadly  opponents  were  men  who  had  arrogated  (o 
themselves,  exclusively  and  by  way  of  eminence,  the  title  of  "  the 
spirituality."  Have  we  not  beheld  those  individuals,  moved  with 
mingled  terror  and  indignation ;  and  united,  as  one  man,  from 
their  Primate  downwards,  however  vainly,  to  purchase,  and  then 
destroy  the  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  beftiuse  it 
was  in  the  language  of  our  common  country  ?  In  their  heartfdt 
alarm,  have  we  not  observed  them  apply  to  a  civilian,  the  phoenix 
of  his  age,  that  he  might  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and  his  power 
of  sarcasm,  in  opposition  ?  In  the  north  as  well  ae  the  south,  a 
common  sense  of  danger  had  prevailed.  A  general  call  to  arms 
was,  as  it  were,  the  order  of  the  day.  The  masses,  with  their 
leaders,  were  banded  together  in  hostihty.  But  still,  month  after 
month,  nay,  year  after  year,  we  have  seen  the  dreaded  Book  ar- 
rive, in  many  ways,  though  by  channels  inexplicable,  and  then 
brave  every  species  of  opposition.  Authority  could  not  command 
it  away.  Neither  could  skill  devise  an  antidote,  nor  power  banish 
it  from  the  land.  Terror  proved  itself  to  be  impotent,  and  all  th« 
threatenings  of  vengeance  were  in  vain.  Surely  this  strangs 
commencement,  this  early  and  emphatic  page  in  the  histOTy  of 
our  own  English  Bible,  is  never  to  be  foi^otten,  much  leas,  coo- 
signed  to  oblivion. 

The  reader  may  have  perused  Foster's  powerful  Elssay  on 
Decision  of  Character,  at  the  close  of  which  he  has  said — "I  am 
sorry,  and  I  attribute  it  to  defect  of  memory,  that  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  illustrations  which  I  have  introduced  are  not  as  con- 
spicuous for  goodness  as  for  power."  Martin  Luther  abroad,  and 
John  Howard  at  home,  are  there  indeed  not  forgotten,  and  let 
them  ever  enjoy  deservedly  their  own  high  place ;  but  let  Eng- 
land, at  last,  do  justice  to  one  of  her  own  sons !  For  goodness 
and  power  united,  now  that  his  history  is  better  known,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  hesitate,  whether  this  country  ever  produced,  oc 
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even  Burope  at  the  moment,  a  more  valuable,  because  mfluentnl 
iostaoce  of  decision  of  character,  than  that  of  William  Tyndole, 
who  died  in  triumph  at  the  flake,  above  nine  years  before  Luther 
expired  on  hia  bed !  Luther,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  never 
expatriated,  never  from  under  the  kind  protection  of  his  Elector; 
and  in  his  literaiy  undertakings  he  ever  enjoyed  the  benefit  or 
assistance  of  scholars,  at  least  equal  to  himself.  He  had  Melanc- 
thon,  Justus  Jonas,  and  others,  with  whom  to  consult  and  advise. 
Tyndale  stood  alone,  literally  alone,  whether  at  the  outset,  or  at 
the  close  of  his  career.  Generally  speaking,  he  was  destitute  of 
every  support  or  encouragemenL  "The  lonely  individual  wu 
placed  in  the  alternative  of  becoming  the  victim  or  the  anta^nist 
of  the  power  of  the  empire."  He  never  had  a  patron,  and  when 
hunted  by  English  spies,  or  English  ambassadors,  he  had  no  Elect- 
oral authority  to  shield  him  from  his  Monarch's  wrath,  or  the  ven- 
geance of  his  Ministers.  His  Melancthon  was  taken  from  him, 
and  slain  upon  the  high  places  in  England,  when  he  might  indeed 
lament  over  him,  as  David  did  over  Jonathan  ;  yet  still  he  must 
plough  through  the  deep  as  before,  or  fight  on — and  live — and  die 
alone !  Though  one  of  the  noblest  of  mankind,  he  expired  at  a 
stake,  as  an  outcast  from  all  human  society.  The  world  was  not 
hia  friend,  nor  the  world's  law.  Leaving,  however,  his  labors  to  be 
gathered  up  into  the  Bible  of  1637,  he  had  effectually  laid  the 
foundaA>n  of  alt  future  versions  or  editions  of  the  English  Script- 
ures ;  and  these  ten  long  years,  from  1626  to  1536,  now  appear  to 
be  unquestionably  among  the  most  important,  as  influential,  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  this  Island. 

But  if  these  years  stand  distinguished  by  a  commencement  and 
early  progress  alcc^ether  irresistible ;  an  extended  course  began, 
not  less  worthy  of  observation,  when  the  Bible  entire  arrived. 
Tyndale  and  his  translations,  whether  of  the  New,  or  of  the  Old 
Testament,  had  been  bitterly  opposed,  though  in  vain.  The  hos- 
tility was  distinctly  and  frequently  expressed  by  the  King  and 
Cardinal,  by  the  Vice-Gerenl  or  Vicar-General,  by  Primate  and 
Bishop,  with  alt  their  underlings,  by  his  Majesty  in  person,  by  bis 
Privy  Council  as  a  body :  but  now,  though  the  Translator  be  gone 
to  his  reward,  his  labors  having  been  preserved,  incorporated  into 
a  folio  volume,  and  imported  into  his  native  land,  it  was  meet  that 
all  these  adverse  authorities,  without  exception,  should  be  aignallT 
overruled.  The  course  thus  begun  was  never  to  be  ahandonea. 
kitermeddliog  there  was.  A  show  of  nominal  Royal  aulhonty, 
though  never  of  any  other,  might  and  did  occur ;  but,  snbstan- 
liaiiy,  all  parties  must  either  stand  aloof,  or  be  overruled,  down  to 
the  present  day.  Henry  Till.,  indeed,  might  waver,  but  not 
until  as  many  Bibles  had  been  printed,  as  might  serve,  somewhat 
like  Joseph's  corn  in  Egypt,  during  the  famine.  His  adverse 
policy,  too,  then  had  but  little  power,  nay,  the  cannciousness  dis- 
{rfayed  was  only  calculated  to  whet  curiosity.  Every  one  can 
DOW  aee  that  a  book  half  interdicted,  must  have  been  looked  at 
mth  the  keener  avidity  in  private.     The  King  talked  of  his  power 
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to  ^Te  and  to  reitraia  the  Scriptures,  but  these  were  oa\j  vaiD 
words.  He  confesaed  his  impotence  before  he  died,  and  tliis  was 
the  only  department  in  which  Henry  ever  did  so.  Id  the  reign  of 
Edward  vI.,  howeyer  friendly  in  hia  own  person,  as  neither  the 
Convocation  or  Parliament  of  the  father  had  ever  been  permitted 
to  banish  the  book  entirely,  so  here  they  must  not  interfere  at  alL 
Divine  truth  having  free  couree  was  glorified ;  and  though  Mary 
succeeded  with  herhusband  Philip,  we  have  seen  that  neither  the 
one  noi  the  other  were  ever  allowed  to  issue  any  ofBcial  denunci* 
ation  of  the  book  of  God.  No  doubt  the  Scriptures  were  then 
consumed,  as  they  had  been  under  the  father  of  the  Queen,  but 
the  great  majority  seem  to  have  been  preserved.  Many  were  car- 
ried away ;  many  were  concealed,  and  even  built  up,  till  a  better 
day.  Besides,  these  few  years  were  the  season  appointed  for  re- 
vising the  translation,  and  once  revised,  the  Englisn  monarch  was 
once  more  to  be  still  more  signally  overruled.  Elizabeth,  who 
ruled  over  everything  else,  in  every  other  department,  must  yield 
here,  and  never,  throughout  her  long  reign,  speak  one  word  to  the 
contrary.  Her  own  patent  printer,  too,  Bnall  be  the  instrument 
for  supplying  the  people  with  that  version  of  the  Bible  for  which 
they  called,  and  wnicb  thev  continued  to  read,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  long  after  ner  successor,  James  VI.,  was  in  bis 
grave.  To  the  proposal  of  our  present  version  that  monarch  had 
acceded,  at  an  anomalous  conference,  with  a  few  men,  before  he 
was  rect^ized  by  Parliament  as  King ;  but  though  fond,  even  to 
ostentation,  of  proclamations,  as  he  then  never  issued  one  respect- 
ing the  Bible,  and  did  not  hve  to  wilness  its  general  adoption,  not 
bis  son  either,  the  same  character  for  independence  is  stamped 
upcm  the  version  ever  since  in  use.  That  version,  as  already  no- 
ticed, only  became  the  Bible  of  this  island  entire,  at  a  period  of 
all  others  tbe  most  impressive  and  significant,  as  to  all  the  author- 
ity residing  in  poor  human  nature.  It  was  when  there  was  no 
king  within  oui  borders,  and  many  other  authorities  were  for  the 
time  extinct ;  but  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  events,  the  Unseen 
Ruler,  was  there.  King  and  Convocation,  Lords  and  Commons, 
for  the  moment  set  aside  or  laid  low,  surely  He  intended  that  /us 
hand  and  power  should  have  been  tken  observed,  nay,  and  re- 
membered, from  that  time  forward.  And,  finally,  to  come  down 
to  our  day,  when  so  much  has  been  done,  and  so  much  said,  re- 
specting the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  baa  not  been  at  the 
bidding  of  any  human  authority  whatever,  whether  civil,  or  what 
is  called  ecclesiastical.  At  a  period  when  combination,  or  associ- 
ation under  patronage  has  been  all  the  rage,  and  the  highest  that 
tould  possibly  be  procured  has  been  aimed  at,  as  a  great  afl'aii; 
still,  of  the  Bible  Society,  out  of  four  Sovereigns  in  succession,  on 
the  throne,  not  one  of  tbem  has  been  a  member,  nor  has  any 
Primate,  or  Prince  of  the  Blood,  ever  presided  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing. It  has  been  a  movement  of  the  people,  as  the  people,  irre- 
spective of  all  their  divisions ;  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  God  liaa 
been  accomplishing  far  more  by  men  separately  than  by  men  corn- 
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by  wbat  haa  been  called  th«  Bible  Society. 

Wilh  regard  to  legislation,  it  is  true,  tuat  a<  BritaiD  haa  boen 
charged  with  escees  of  interference,  in  almoet  erervthing,  eucoM- 
sive  attempts  we  have  witnessed,  even  here ;  and  there  have  been 
patents  for  jpriaiing,  but  Btill,  all  along,  the  integrity  of  the  hi» 
lory  of  the  Cngli^  Bible  has  been  mast  singularly  preserved,  and 
the  distinct  line  of  an  overruling  Providence  has  been  quite  viu- 
ble,  from  first  to  last.  In  holding  on,  throughout  iis  entire  couna, 
ever  independent  of  all  associated  bodies,  as  such,  even  the  kit- 
btry  of  our  Sacred  Volume  comes  clothed  with  a  prert^ative,  v 
sovereign  authority,  above  everything  else,  in  the  shape  of  relig- 
ious histwy. 

Irrespective  of  all  reference  to  iatemal  eridence  in  the  Script- 
ures, we  point  simply  to  the  providMitial  history  of  the  book  itseU 
It  has  been  kept  distinct,  or,  as  it  were,  above,  yet  among,  this 
■eople,  for  mwe  than  three  hundred  years ;  and  never  was  die 
aighest  lavor  which  God  has  bestowed  so  long,  more  conspiciunis 
and  abuadant,  than  at  the  present  moment.  If^  at  such  a  tints, 
there  should  be  any,  or  too  many  who  seem  to  be  wholly  engrossed, 
whether  by  ecclesiastical  self-righteousDese,  or  mere  party  spirit; 
still,  it  is  altogether  in  vain  for  any  community,  as  such,  withm 
the  shores  of  Britain,  to  talk  of  its  superior  importance  here.  All 
other  queetJouB,  are  absolutely  local,  aud  subordinate.  All  com- 
munities  offer  to  the  eye  but  a  section  of  the  people,  or  an  iii£»- 
rior  circle.  Every  one  of  them  is  here  not  only  spoken  to  direct, 
but  all  alike  are  here  providentially  over-arched.  Not  one,  with- 
out exception,  can  rise  and  lay  claim  to  the  gliny  of  that  bow  m 
the  chuat. 

Changes  in  sublnnary  thuigs,  there  have  been  numy ;  divimns 
and  sub-divisions  as  to  its  meanine,  but  never  has  it  boen  per 
nutted  to  fall  under  the  power,  much  less  into  the  keeping  of  any 
oae  circle.  Never  has  it  been  allowed  to  become  the  badge,  or 
the  partizan  of  a  single  party.  Not  one  could  ever  address  as- 
other  in  the  style  of  the  Yenetians  to  the  Roman  Pontiff;  and  say 
— that  Book  is  our*.  An  historical  event,  therefore,  extending 
over  three  countries,  with  immediate  reference  to  our  vernacular 
Bible,  may  certainly  be  presumed  to  carried  some  eignificaoos 
beyond  the  external  focu  But  if  so,  that  cannot  be  anything  of 
trivial  moment,  which  speaks  to  all  alike,  and  for  so  long  t 
period.  It  is  true,  only  one  simple  princij^  may  be  all  that  H 
evolved,  though  it  must  be  one  worthy  of  this  high  and  loog- 
oontinueid  course  of  procedure.  After  all  this  then,  some,  if  not 
evei^  intelligent  observer,  may  now  be  di^Msed  to  pause  a  litlK 
having  verified  this  anoDudy  in  our  naUonal  history.  The  boon 
bsstowed  he  has  long  felt  to  the  Britain's  iest  hope,  tbeii^ 
never  before  presented  exactly  in  this  %ht;  and  if  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  his  country  has  been  si^posed  to  depend  «pon  ibe 
hamioay  and  stabihty  of  the  InstituticHis  within  her  shores,  h» 
afty  begin  to  appi ehMul  that  BeMon,  it  not  peat,  n»y  be  paaiiai; 
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away.  Bat  BCam  he  tanw  to  the  higbMt  giR  bntoved  cm  tM 
alike.  In  its  histoiy  it  now  appears  aa  if  it  had  been  uDinter- 
raptedly  calling  upon  every  arcw,  without  exception,  to  look  up 
tot  niperior  %nt ;  or  in  waitit^  for  its  own  peculiar  place  in  the 
wide  comimuity  below — waiting  for  a  Bupreniacy  to  which  it  has 
been  all  along  entitled. 

Why  then  should  not  such  a  long  and  patient  Buspension  of 
this  Sacred  Record,  held  beyond  the  grasp,  or  above  the  head  ef 
a  whole  community  etill  divided  in  opinion,  not  now  lead  to  a 
more  thoughtful  consideration  of  that  place  which  Infinite  Wis- 
dom seems  to  be  determined  it  shall  one  day  occupy  t  This  might 
prove  to  be  an  end  worthy  of  the  long  way  to  it ;  since,  in  the 
sufficiency  and  explicttness  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  sovereignty 
of  Ood  is  alike  involved.  Beyond  all  question,  a  writing  w  cap^ 
Ue  of  being  bo  complete,  that  it  needs  no  addition,  and  shall  tnia 
completeoesi  be  any  longer  denied  even  to  the  Divine  Record  ? 
One  man  in  this  country,  it  is  granted,  baa  long  and  frequently 
been  lauded  as  immortal,  simply  because  of  his  having  said,  that 
"the  Kble,  and  the  Bible  alone,  was  his  religion."  But  from  hia 
lips,  as  well  as  from  thousands  who  have  quoted  him,  what  has 
this  been  more  than  a  mere  saying  7  Or  more  than  a  proof  that 
even  thoasands  may  be  governed,  in  speculation,  by  a  theory, 
vbicb  in  practice  they  reject?  It  is  quite  possible  that  Aere  may 
have  lain  the  real  secret  of  our  Sacred  Volume  having  been  so 
long  locked  up,  in  what  is  called  a  Patent.  Perhaps  we  have  not 
been  trusted  with  it,  and  are  not  to  be,  till  we  are  able  duly  to 
eatimate  its  charaoler  and  vahie  as  a  perfect  standard  of  &ith  amt 
practice. 

It  has  indeed  been  frequently  said,  that  the  Christians  of  Britain 
can  never  be  one  people,  till  they  become  a  people  of  only  one 
Book.  But  unquestionably,  if  they  do  insist  upon  having  two 
centre-ptHuts  in  a  circle,  all  the  lines  drawn  from  both,  must  of 
neoeeeity  cross  each  other.  And  so  it  ever  must  be  till  the  day 
•wbiiB,  ua  one  man,  they  contend  for  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  the 
common  centre  agaust  ail  antiquity. 

We  are  now,  however,  able  to  account  historically  fer  the  »a- 
iestic  height,  or  the  magnitude  of  this  cause.  That  Sovereign 
Bo<A,  in  addition  to  the  supreme  authority  of  its  contents,  luu 
become  visibly  the  Sovereign  also,  evrai  in  point  of  number  and 
dispersion ;  an  event,  which  may  never  have  been  sufficiently  re- 
gwded,  as  containing  in  itself  some  distinct  and  very  sign^cant 
meaning  to  all  who  read  this  version,  whether  at  home  or  ^road. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  par- 
ticularly in  this  country,  biHh  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  high 
and  keen  di^nite  was,  whether  what  they  called  the  Ckurch,  w 
the  Saered  Scripturet  were  uwermost,  or  which  was  to  be  regard- 
ed as  supreme  m  point  of  autnority.  For  ages  preceding,  it  had 
seemed  to  be  the  former.  At  least,  a  body,  usurping  that  name, 
twd  htng  wanUmly  reigned  over  them ;  and  the  use  they  made  of 
tbatdariBf  asstunptioii  is  w«U  kntnm.    It  brought  on  thaA  night 
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of  pitchy  darknoM  which  so  long  brooded  over  Eurofte.  Th^ 
had  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  eubetituted  otKei  beys. 
They  had  oot  only  closed  or  contemned  the  Sacred  Volume;  they 
denied  to  the  people  at  large  the  use  or  even  the  poeseasion  of  jL 
But  the  time  to  faror  Zion,  the  eet  time,  was  come.  The  Altnigbly 
rindicated  hia  own  cauee  in  thie  our  native  land,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence ;  and  after  a  peculiar  manner,  by  the  power  of  his  aim 
word,  rescued  it  out  of  the  hands  of  those,  the  profane  rulers  of 
darkness.  This  was  His  Jirst  note  of  interpretation,  which,  for 
illustration's  sake,  we  ventured  to  compare  to  the  key-note  in  mu- 
sic; and  it  really  seems  to  vibrate  in  the  ear  now,  eis  distinctly  as 
it  did  in  August  1637. 

Now,  in  this  kingdom,  where  so  much  has  been  said  about  the 
Church,  ever  since,  perhaps  more  than  in  all  the  world  besides,  at 
present  it  becomes  worthy  of  universal  observation,  that  Grod,  by 
nis  high  providence,  has  all  along,  never  permitted  his  Word,  in  & 
single  instance,  to  &I1  into,  much  less  under,  the  power  of  any 
Church,  BO  called,  of  whatever  form,  or  whatever  name.  The 
supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures  he  has  visibly  demonstratsd, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  nation  at  large,  by  carrying  them,  in  point 
of  numbers  and  dispersion,  fiir,  very  far  above  the  capacity,  and 
beyond  the  narrow  oounds,  of  any  Church  so  named,  or  of  any 
single  community  within  our  shores.  The  supremacy  of  lbs 
Divine  Word,  though  still  far  from  being  understood  even  on  Brilr 
ish  ground,  a  watchful  Providence  has  not  left  to  expositors  to 
spell  out  or  explain.  God  has  been  his  own  interpreter,  and  ha 
has  made  it  plain.  This  is  one  great  lesson,  which  the  Sovere^ 
Ruler  has  been  reading  to  this  kingdom  entire,  for  more  than  thret 
hundred  years. 

Hence  it  is,  at  the  present  most  eveatfiil  crisis,  whatever  may 
betide  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  whatever  may  await  any  of  iu 
more  limited  interests,  that  His  own  cause  stands  out  before  us, 
healthy  and  strong,  and  in  vigorous  operation ;  far  more  vigorous 
than  at  any  previous  period,  and  by  far  the  highest  undertaking 
of  our  day.  Forming,  therefore,  as  it  does,  such  a  commanding 
providential  event,  or  a  voice  so  significant  and  so  loud;  there 
may  be  impending  danger  to  all  subordinate  interests  throughout 
the  land,  in  disr^arding  it  any  longer,  or  in  its  not  occupying  that 
high  place  in  the  national  mind  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

We  need  not  to  be  informed,  that,  under  the  influence  of  the 
present  low  estimation  in  which  some  appear  to  hold  the  Script- 
ures themselves,  they  may  reply — "  But  what  is  all  this  array  at 
the  best,  save  an  array  of  means  ?"  It  is  even  so,  though  ve 
might  first  say ;  but  look  again  and  consider ;  it  is  aueh  an  arrayi 
and  of  such  means  I  Afler  perusing  such  a  history  of  the  past, 
let  us  have  a  care  how  we  estimate  the  divine  provision  for  mill- 
ioDs.  Substitute  or  exchange  all  these  volumes  for  men,  right- 
hearted,  and  what  are  styled  able  men,  and  then  point  out  the  dif- 
ference. What  would  they  be,  though  full  in  view,  but  an  array 
<rf  means  7    Or  before  God,  only  so  many  ciphers,  without  an  uni^ 
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w  ttis  mot  <rf  numbers  before  them  7'  "  FW  vko  it  PmH,  or  wi&* 
ApoUoa,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  beHetied,  even  as  the  Lord 
gave  to  each  of  us?  I  have  planted,  ApoUos  watered,  but  God 
gave  the  increase— TTtese  things,  brethren,  I  have  applied  to  mf- 
setf  and  to  Apollos/or  your  sokes;  that  ye  might  learn  tw  «*, 
not  to  esteem  any  one,  any  teacher,  above  what  hath  been  written," 
No,  everything  is  beautiful  in  its  own  time  and  place.  The  min- 
ister of  truth  IS  never  to  be  undervalued ;  but  the  Word  of  God  is 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  aod  that  is  a  sword,  which  is  only  to  be 
wielded  with  effect,  Dj  the  arm  of  conscious  weakness.  In  both 
instances,  whether  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  or  the  man  of  God,  (he 
life-giving  Spirit  ieiUtin  alt. 

The  facts  here  gathered  respecting  the  operations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  aie  incorporated  m>m  the  latest  reports  of  thst 
Institution,  and  perhaps  we  cannot  bring  this  work  to  a  close  more 
approprialelv  than  by  copying  the  closing  passages  from  its  report 
for  lm9,  exhibiting  the  greatness  of  the  work  in  which  the  socie^ 
is  engaged  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  foreign  land*. 

Every  successive  year,  says  the  report,  affords  accumulating 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  Bible  distribution,  and  that  too, 
systematical,  thonnigti,  and  repeated.  A  population  equal  to  that 
required  for  the  admission  of  ten  new  States  to  the  Union,  ii 
added  to  our  population  every  year ;  and  to  keep  this  multitude 
supplied  with  the  Bible  is  a  work  of  m^hty  magnitude  and  of  in- 
finite interest. 

We  are  struck  with  grateful  astonishment  at  the  desire  among 
the  destitute  for  the  bread  of  Life,  and  the  eagerness  with  whick 
it  is  received.  This  is  manifested  in  all  parts  of  our  own  country, 
in  Spanish  America,  in  Europe  especially,  in  Syria  and  India. 
God  \D  his  providence  and  in  his  grace  has  gone  before  us,  not 
only  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  free  course  of  his  Word,  but  le 
awaken  in  the  hearts  of  men  a  desire  to  have  the  Bible.  The 
wonderful  facilities  of  communication  wjth  distant  parts  of  the 
world  have  made  the  nations  more  famiUar  with  each  other ;  and 
diis  has  naturally  induced  the  people  of  those  nations  where  the 
ffible  is  not  ditfased,  to  identify  the  superior  liberty  and  happiaen 
of  other  nations  with  their  enjoyment  of  this  bo(A.  The  rights  of 
man  as  well  as  the  duties,  are  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  bence  tne  peo- 
ple, galled  by  the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  superstition,  hail  the  entrance 
of  a  book  that  proclaims  dehverance  to  them  that  are  bound.  In  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Pagan  communities,  the  people  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  receive  and  search  the  Scriptures,  rarely  refusing  them, 
unless  at  the  dictation  of  the  priesthood ;  and  in  many  cases,  even 
this  power  has  not  been  sufficient  to  restrain  the  inquirer  from 
seekmg  and  finding  the  precious  truth  of  God.  What  power  the 
diffusion  of  the  Bible  has  exerted  among  iJiose  nations  which  have 
been  struggling  for  freedom  during  the  lart  year,  we  do  not  know, 
"but  we  are  sure  that  the  seed  is  the  Word—*he  seed  of  liberty,  of 
order,  of  virtue,  of  life  and  salvation :  we  are  sure  that  the  on- 
tmnce  of  this  Word  giveth  tight  to  Papal  and  Pagan  minds,  and 
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that  everywhere  and  always,  the  BiUe  is  daogeroiu  to  every  fwrn 
of  deepotiBm  on  the  human  soul. 

Id  tliis  wide-spread  desire  for  the  Bible,  and  grateful  eafernen 
in  its  reception,  we  find  both  our  encouragement  and  our  respoiui- 
bility.  If  the  destitute  are  anxious  to  have  the  Word  of  God,  ve 
not  only  may,  but  we  must  give  it.  No  longer  are  we  hiDdered 
by  the  resistance  of  popery,  or  infidelity,  or  heatbeniatn :  the  hu- 
man family  is  waiting  for  the  law  of  God,  and  it  is  in  the  power 
of  our  hands  to  spread  its  knowledge  abroad  among  the  nationi 
of  the  earth. 

We  are  also  painfully  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  trutb,lbat 
while  a  benighted,  sulfering,  dying  world  is  ready  to  receive  the 
Word  of  Life,  and  must,  or  perish,  there  is  a  mournful  want  of 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  it,  with  those  who  have 
it  not.  Professing  to  love  the  Bible,  and  to  value  it  more  than 
rubies — drawing  from  it  as  from  a  fountain  of  hving  water,  the 
principles  on  which  we  found  our  civil  and  religious  instilutiooB— 
tracing  to  its  influence  all  that  is  sacred  and  endearing  in  ihe 
social  and  domestic  relations  of  Ufe — and  above  and  beyoDd  all, 
rejoicing  in  it  as  the  source  and  strength  of  our  hopes  of  heaven 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord — we  arc,  notwithstanding,  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  its  diifueion.  We  know  that  when  ve 
S've  the  Bible,  we  give  all  these  unspeakably  precious  and  price- 
as  blessings.  We  know  that  giving  it  does  not  impoverisQ  lu, 
nor  withholding  enrich  us.  But  how  small  is  our  dmation  c(hii- 
pared  with  our  estimate  of  the  work,  with  our  value  of  the  book, 
with  our  actual  ability  to  give!  With  means  of  printing  aod 
puUishing  almost  without  limit,  with  facilities  for  distribution  diat 
will  convey  the  Word  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  with  resources  <rf 
wealth  commensurate  with  the  call  that  is  made,  the  Bible  cause 
is  thrust  aside  with  a  miserable  pittance  from  many  of  its  couot- 
less  friends.  Humbling  and  painful  as  the  fact  must  appear,  it  is 
true  that  of  those  who  embrace  the  Bible  as  the  word  and  will  of 
their  God  and  Saviour,  read  it,  and  pray  over  it  daily,  go  to  it  ibc 
counsel  in  doubt,  for  strength  in  weakness,  for  consolation  in  sor- 
Fow,  and  expect  its  support  in  death,  multitudes  have  not,  during 
the  past  year,  given  a  line  of  it  to  those  on  whose  eyes  its  light 
has  never  shone ! 

Still,  we  believe  there  is  a  deepening  and  advancing  interest  in 
this  specific  cause.  Its  fundamental  relations  to  the  worid's  coQ- 
version  are  more  generally  understood,  and  more  sacredly  felt.  To 
epead  the  Bible  is  to  fill  the  worid  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
Those  who  are  often  saying,  "  0  how  I  love  thy  law,"  will  adoiit 
the  obligation,  and  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to  give  it  to  the  des- 
titute. Long  has  Zion  been  praymg,  "  0  send  out  thy  light  and 
thy  truth :  let  them  lead  me,"  and  now  she  will  hear  the  voice 
that  saith  to  her,  "  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  has  come." 

The  religion  of  the  Bible  is  the  only  religion  that  can  become 
oniversal.  Other  fonns,  of  varied  names  and  natures,  are  dead 
or  dying :  this  only  is  living,  growing,  atrengtbening  with  age, 
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and  stretchine  its  arms  to  gather  the  world  in  ita  bosom.  This 
only  unites  aU  food  meo  ia  its  support.  This  only  has  God  for 
its  author,  and  lis  Word  as  the  pleo^  of  its  perpetuity  and  suc- 
cess. It  has  pleased  Him  to  give  unto  ue  his  lively  oracles,  that 
we  may  give  them  to  those  who  are  sitting  in  great  darkness. 
Accepting  the  trust,  with  gratitude  recognizing  the  obligation,  and 
confessing  that  when  we  shall  have  given  the  Bible  to  the  world, 
we  shall  yet  be  infinite  debtors  to  him  who  has  honored  us  in  en- 
trusting such  a  work  to  our  bands,  we  would  hear  the  voice  of 
Providence  and  the  Spirit,  and  publish  abroad  the  word  of  our 
God.  Already  the  tidings  have  come  to  ua  of  the  triumph  of  the 
truth  in  the  midst  of  heathen  lands,  "  bo  mightily  grew  the  won] 
of  the  Lord  and  prevailed,"  where  the  Shasters  and  the  Koran 
have  hitherto  held  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men.  Now  the 
Bible  IB  glorified  .among  them  even  as  it  is  among  us ;  and  in  per- 
severing faith  we  trust  the  day  is  not  far  olf,  when  it  may  be  said 
of  the  voice  of  the  Most  High  in  his  printed  word,  "The  mighty 
God,  even  Jehovah,  hath  spoken,  and  called  the  earth,  from  the, 
rising  of  the  sim,  imto  the  going  down  thereof." 
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corrected,"— bnget  paper  and  dwuict 

edition.  Lea  Wilton,  Etq.  Tj. 

U.  T.  "The  Newc  TeMamsBl  yet"— a  block 

in  thecatDfthe  Apotfle  Paul,  preeading 

the  Epiillea,  ia  only  otu  diatinniiibing 

maii  of  these  thiceeditioiia.    LeaWO- 

tm,  Etq.  Ty. 

Sa.  T.  New  TeA,  by  W.  Tindak.     A  thick 

pocket  Tol.,  MiaUer  than  any  of  the  pT»- 

ceding— a    fragnient  poaaeaaeil    by    O. 

Ogirr,  Etq.  Ty, 


1  Antwerp      4«.  -^ 
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H.  T.  "  1^1  N*ira  Tar.  jtt  ooce  uaniA 
conrseted  bj  W.  Tyndiile,"  4«.    Ihu  ia 
&tMii  the  lajt  cometed  edit,  nnd  the  flrat 
Ssered    Volume    printed  an    Engliah         T.  Beithelet 
gTOond.     BodlanaLib.     MmFbniindc,  Tj.  Printer  to        iMnJim       bLlSK 
Eiq.  the  ring 

9S.  T.  The  News  TeatmneDt,  with  TyndaU'i 
prologae  to  the  Romsnt  onlj,  but  CoT- 
erdal«'m  <ranioD.     The  fint  edition  «e»- 

rate  ftom  the  Bibte  1    Lta  WiUm,  Biq.  Co.  ~——  Aittutrp?    19d. 

3.  B.  "The  Bible  that  is,  the  Holje 

Sctrptnre  of  the  Olde  noJ  New  Te^ 

temente,  fiTthftitlf  tranalatediiiBng- 

Ijvh,  and  newij  oueneoe  and  cor- 

Mcte,  MViUTci."      Dedicated  "to 

Heuiv  VIII,  and  hie  Queen  Jam." — 

"  Hylee   Couerdale    unto    ChriMen 

nailer."     CorrecHng  p.  665.    Earl 

ftwuwr.     Lea  tnUon.  Etq.  Co.  J.  NjcoImd  iSnifWanki    4o, 

3.  B.  "  The  Bjble,  tiM  ia,  the  oulde  and 

nawe   TeMamet,   fohhflillj   Trauna- 

lated  into  Engliab,  and  newlj  ouer- 

•■eaandcorrected,KD.zxiT[[,"  Ded- 
icated ai  before,  and  both  ''  ScU  Bsrth 

with  the  Ejmgee  moatgiacioni  Ucenee. 

BtUM  Mamnt.    Lineotn  Calludral. 

Im  TRbon,  Biq.  Co.  J.  NTCoboa  SMkvorJb  U.  EST 
4:  B.  "Tbe  Bible,  which  la  the  Holt 

SCBIPTDBI,  IN  WHICB  !■(  CONTiTNED 

TM  Olde  ikd  Kewe  TBeriHENT, 

Eholtbh.  Bj  Tbomaa  Hattbew." 
DediealedtoHenrjTIII.  "Setfbith 
with  the  Einge'i  mart  giacJoaa  li- 
cenae."  The  Guia  of  all  anbaeqnent 
editiona.  BriiMMut.  Lamlmlh  Lib. 
Boditian.      BrititK  Mat.      Earl  qf  Orafton  Anlwirp? 

Panbrolct,    On  yellow  paper,  Eari  TV.      and  Lubtc?         fiiL 

qf  BridgnBattr.    La  WUian,  B»q.     Hs.  Whilcllanih  Omtoni; 

96.  T.  In  Latm  alter  Ennaua,  and  in  Engliah 

aftei  Matthew,  "  under  the  King'i  moat 
moioD*  lieenae."  Royai  Iiutitutian. 
BxtUr  CM.  Or™.  Ma.  Redman       London         to.  1638 

97.  T.  New  Teil.  of  Corerdsle,  bnt  with  aU 

lyndsle'e  pralagnea,  bj  Cram  or  Cromer. 

BritM  Mtuaim.     St.  Paul'i  Library,  Co.  M.  Cramer    Anfuwrp       ISo. 

96.  T.  "of  our  Sauioure  Jeni  CfariMe,— in  lo 

EngJjaaho."     Library  qf  tlu  laU  IhJa 

tfSuattx.     Mr.  a.  Mum.  Ha.  Treteria         Saulhwark    4o.— 

99.  T.  "  The  DBwe  Teatanut,  buth  Latin  and 

Englyihs,    after  the  vulgar  tezte,  by 

^rlea    Couerdale."       Bodlaan.      Lux 

WiUon,E^.  Co.  Nksolion        SmOnearit  *i. 

30.  T.  "  The  newe  teitament  both  in  Latine 

and  EiwlTahe" — "  Faythl^Uje  trana- 
UtedbjJohanHallTbuahe.    St.Paid't. 

Lia  WUton,  Etq,     Chr.  ATidtrton.  Co.  Nieolaoa         SnMmai**  4a.  ^-' 

31.  T.  "The  New  TeaUmenl  both  in  Latin 

and  Bngliah,"— title  red  and  block.  Ded- 
icated to  Lord  Cnimwell,  by  Couerdale. 
SI.  Paul':   Briilot  Mu**um.   Lea  WU- 

«  m   "^u-^;  ^"^  R^gO"""        P•^^^  8*. 

89.  T.  "  The  New  Teatament"— with  a  tma 

concordance  in  the  Hargent — printed 

in  the  yeareoronr  Lorda  hcccccsiivii:. 

iftrf.rt,  p.  1519.  Co. Lmim?    1G»  — 
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33. 1    The  Faiia  adit,  witb  Dad.  and  new  thk. 

a  C.  CoUtge.  O^ord.  Co.  Lonilm?      8«.  1539 

34,1.  "ofaDraaaioDt  JeiuChrjit— for  Tho- 

Diai  Baithclel,  p.  tS.        SI.  PatiTi  Lib.  Ta.  T.  Pe^  London  4o. 

35.  T.  ■■  after  Ihe  Qreeke  Exemplar"— for  T. 

Banhelct.  Htrbtrl.ji.XS.  1&50.  Ta.  T.  Fe^rt         LmJon        So.  — 

36.  T.  Rep.  or  1538,  veiy  iocor.    Htrbat,  p. 

1549,  1550.  Co.  Cromer  Anhttrp      So. 

5.  B.  "The  Byble"— an nndertaking of 
Crumnell'i,  witk  CotenJale  a«  cor- 
rector   of   Ibe    preai.      BritiA  Ufa- 

«um.    St.  Patd't.    Lambtlk  Libraiy.  Orafton  Pari* 

BritM  AfuKun.  Perrect  copj.  Ha.     and  and  fiiL  — 

Lea  WiUon  Big.  WhilchDrch  Landm 

6.  B.  "  The  moat  aaered  Bible,"  by  Ta- 
Ttmer.  BrttM  Mat.  St.  Paul'$. 
BHtlal  Mum.     CoTUbniigi   Un.  Lib. 

Balliol  Cot.  Oim.    Lea  W^ton.  Eij.  Ta.  J.  Byddell      Londm  lU.  ~ 

7.  B.  -'  Tbe  moat  uerea  Bible,"  by  Ta- 
ytraex.  Bat  no  third  edit,  by  IVtcoI- 
aon,  a*  uatcd  by  Herbert  and  Dibdin. 

See  Bible,  No. Coltm't  Utt.  Ta.  J.  Byddell     Landtm         io. 

8.  B.'TheBybleiiiEnglyahB"— "PTn- 
lMhedinApTTllHCcixciL."    Thefint  Edward 

orCranmer'a.    Vellum.    BrUiA  Ma-  Whyt-  LenJoit  <bl.  15W 

■nan.  Perlbeteopy.  Lia  WUtim.Bmf.  Or.  churche. 

9.  B.  '■  The  Byble  in  Eoiflyahe"— "  Pin- 

Repriol  or  1539,  correcting  p.   131. 

BriUA     JlfuHutn.       Bmrnan.    CoU,  PetTl  aod 

Camb.     Lea  Wtlmm.  Ek.  Ha.  Redman        Leaden  M.  IMO 

10,  B.  "  The  Byble  in  Eoglyahe"— '■  Fyn- 
itbed  in  Ju^.  anno  h<x:cocxn."   Tba 

aecond  of  Crannier'a,  a  perlrct  copy.  Richard 

Irfo  WUioB.,  Etq.  Or.  Giafton         lamdait        lU.  — 

11.  B.  The  Bible,  in  five  parte  or  volumca 

— nowhere  complete  Ha.  Redman       Londm       16o.  ^^ 

ST.  T.  The  Newe  Teataownt  in  Bngruh,  •■  in 
Cranmei,  though  aaid  to  be  from  Ihe 
Latin  of  Braamoa.     £diR&*fb  Library.  Oration  and 

On  yellow  paper,  in  tbe  BodMan.  Cr.  Whitehanh  Lmdait        4».  ^— 
SB.  T.  Tbe  Newe  Teatament  of  TaTemer'a  ver- 
non.    See  Amea,  499,  Cotton'i  I ' 
Intradnction  to  Luke  umitlsil.  J 
13   B.    "The    Byhle    in    Engljaha,"— 
"  Fynyahed    in    Nouemher,     Anna 
wccccciL.  not  pub.  till  1541.    Over- 
aeen  and    pertued   at   Henry'*  com- 
mand, by  Tunatal  and  Heath.    Edin. 
Univ.  Lib.  Edward 

perfect  cnpy—lA  WiUan.  Emi.     Tn.  Whilchnrch  Lofufmi         M.  IHI 

13.  B.  "  The  Byble  in  Englyih,"— '■  Pm- 
iahed  the  iiiitt  daye  of  Haye.ANHO 

DOMINI  HDiLi,    Third  of  CraniDBr.  Edwarde 

perrect  copy— Lea  Wilton,  Etq.  Cr.  Wbilchoich  LmdoK         IbL 

14.  B.  "The  Byble  in  Englyabe,— 
Fynyahed  in  Nouember,  anno 
Mcccccxu.,"  the  second  witb  Tuo- 
■lal  and  Heath'*  name*  on  Ihe  title, 

and  Cranmei'i  prologue  in  both  edit*.  Richaid 

perleet  oopy— Z-eo  WOtan.  Etq.    tta.  Qrafton         London  fcl  —^ 

Ifi  B.  "  The  Byble  in  Eoglyahe.  An.  do. 
llDn„  —  Finyshed  m  Decemlwr 
MCCCCCXLr.  A  domino  factum  eat 
iMnd.    ThM  ia  the  Lordes  doynaa."         Riobaid 

perfect— Ia  Htbon,  Btq.  Cr.  OrafioD         London         fc    — 
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39.  T.  Tb«  New  TmL.  with  wood-eMi  ia  ^b 
GiMpek,  Acta  and  Rcwlttiam.  Hiif- 
leisn  CaL  No.  438,  impnf. 

1b  Wilmn,  Etq.  Tj.  Tu 


EDWARD  THE  SIXTH. 
roEXY-vars  bditiohs,  viz.,  thibtt-pivx  of  the  miw  testuuht  *xd 

FOVRIEBH   W   THB   BOLE. 
lm%ud  w  tlu  amnt  ^  *u  yuri  and  a  haff,  or  from  a9tt  Jan.,  1M7,  Ai  fitt  A^,  lUS. 

40.  T.  The  News  Testament  acconJing  to  Cranmar'a 

ediM.    Dated  "  the  ix  dsj  of  OclobcT  moxltl" 

SruM  Afweun.  Cr.  R.  GnOui  Ifla.  1M6 

41.  T.  The  Nm«  Tertament  m  Buglwbe  (HMthew) 

and  Latin,  according  to  Eraaiolla. — a  tcprint 

or  edit.  1538.      St.  Pauf,.    Lta  WUm,  E,q.  Ttt.  It.  PawM              In.  IMT 
43.  T.  "Tfa«    new   Teitament  in   Engljska,"  —  of 
Cianmer'i  lenioa,  Iwown  bj  a  noiei)  omiMJoa 
in  Ibe  text  of  Rev,  L  9,  30.       Oto.  Ofar.  Eiq.  Cl.  E.  Whitcboidt        Ss. 

43.  T.  The  New  Tectament,— the  English  ot'  hii  edit. 

lattjear.  ZdnAelh  Ho.  W.  Powell  4o.  IHB 

44.  T.  "  The  aeWB  TeMaments  in  Eaglyah,  accord- 

ing to  tbe  tranilBtion  or  the  great  Bvble." 
"Londini.  —  Ei  officina  Jabauo  HedoidiB, 
Anno  Domini  MDiljiiL"        Ln  WUmi,  St^  Ci.  J.  Heri;Md  S4o.  —— 

45.  T.  "  Tbe  New  Testament  of  our  Sanour  Chmt, 

■fterlhe  beatoopie  of  William  TIndaJe'a  Trana- 
lalion,"  with  the  notes  of  Hutbew  and  others. 

Eton  CeUeg*.  T^.  Daj  and  3eKB     16o. 

46.  T.  The  New  TestameiM,  lamilar  to  the  last. 

CoOtm't  ZjuL  Ty.  Da;  utd  Sans       4o. 

47.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament  of  our  Saijoar  Jesus 

C|lri*t."    3!i  Unea  io  a  page.    Perfect  copy, 

Suiaei  aale  ^£50.    Imperlect.— Cftr.  Andtrtmt.  '^.  K.  Jngg*  Ho.  — 

4S.  T.  "  The  newe  Teatament  of  tbe  last  tiaaalalioB 
b;  William  Tyndale,  with  prolog  and  Annct- 
tacyon*  in  the  Haigent."  31  lines  in  a  page. 
Herbert,  p.  556.  lAitcoln  CoUeg;  oi/brd.  Ty.  T.  Petit  <&  — 

49.  T.  "  The  Newe  Testament  in  Englishe  and   in 

Latin.  Nonm  Testamentvm  Anglice  et  La- 
tine,  Anno  Dni  1548."  Im  WUmm,  S*f.  Ty.  W.  PoweU  4o. 

50.  T.  Tbe  newe  Teatament  of  the  last  TniDstation 

by   William  Tynclale.      Printed    for   Thoauu 

Berthelet,  without  date.  Herbtrt.  p.  US.  IV.  T.  Petit  16a. 

61.  T.  "The  new  Teatamenle  by  William  Tindale, 
withthe  AnnolalionaDfThamaaHaUhew."  In 
alack  letter,  with  wood-cats.     Oeo.  Offr,  Bag.  Ty.    '■—  Sol  — 

63,  T.  The   Newe    Teatament,    a    rare    edit,  impsr. 

"  Tiillia  Tindal  vnlo  the  Chrystyan  Reader," 
wilh  wooil-cula  in  RaMlationa. 

Ln  Wil^ari,  Eiq.  T>.  Day  aad  SssmI   18o.  ^— 

th   Eraamus'  j 

BodMm.    Niw  CoUigi.  i 

Briital  MaMaun,  tu.  Whitchojcti 

,  the  same, — tbe  Epiatka, 

ToL   il         Sian  CtOtgt.     ffca  Ctiltge,  Om». 

Britloi  Miutian.  v$t.  Whilchoieb 

64.  T.  "  The  NewTeilament  of  our  Saviour  Chrisl— 

after  tbe  beat  Cnpie  of  William  Tind ale '■  trana. 
with  notea  ofHatthew's."  BritM  Mom.  Ty.  JhoD  Day 

56.  T.  The  Newe  Testamant  by  William  Tindale. 

Cottm'a  lift.  Ty.  W.  Sssss 
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E6.T.  "The  MwTeMamealearoarSaiqtOBraChmt, 


nt  Ibrth  bj  Willy  am  Tyndale.  wHh  Ilia  ai 
-    ■  aoff.  r ■"  -" 


By  WjUiu 
IMS.    Thi 


QofMny*. 

BnitWt  JULtaian.     AruM  Malum.  Ty.  WoL  CopUnd  80.  1M9 

S7.  T.  "  Tbc  news  Tntament  of  Ihe  UM  IraiulKtoD. 

"    "  /  ■   «iTyivl«le."    Colofihaii  dated  alw 

Thia  it  not  CorenlaU'a  "nvMUtiao,  u 

•Utsd  in  Herbert,  p.  764.        Britloi  Mutmm. 

Ua  WU-m.  Etq.  Tt.  Wm.  TtU>  4).  — 

fiS.  T.  -^The  new*  TMtnneiu,  by  Mile*  CoTcnlate, 
and  conferred  with  the  traMlaoion  o(  Willyam 
Tyndale."    Wood-euU.         Lamitlh  Librarf. 

Britiot  Mutevm.    Lta  ICifnn,  £19.  Co.  K.  Walfe  19a. 

59.  T.  "The  News  TotameDt,"  aa  io  1M7,  buttha 
Latin  here  in  Roman  type.  "  InpcinWd 
HCCCCCiLiz.   OHlMTetbeKyn^.    Si.  Paul'*. 

BarlqfBridgtmUir.     /.«  IfTiMt.  £fj.  Ha.  W.  PoweS  fa. 

eO.  T.  "The  Newfl  Tcatamenl  oroure  Saueoui  JcMa 
OhtiM,  bj  H.  WiL  'nudall,"  an  eulier  fonign 
print,  thaogh  now  anly  put  finth. 

Lta  Wiltm,  E*f.  Ty.  Day  and  Sana     13a.  — 
61.  T.  Tha  New  Teat  nmiiar  to  the  Bibla  fciUawinf. 

Lambttk  and  CaMrn  LUU.  Ct.   Cawood  40.  — 

65.  T.  "  The  Nawe  TcatanMnia,"  ■milar  to  Bible  fl>l- 

lowing.  l^mide't  LM.  Ty.  Day  and  Sara*       Ibl.  — ^ 

U.  B.  >'  The  Bytde,  that  ia  to  aay  aU  Uw  holy 
Scripture,"  ih^  Taverner'a,  but  tb^  lUghllt 
Taricd  ttom  Matthewa,  by  Bd.  Buske.  Dad. 
to  Ed.  VI.  "17  day  Angtirt."  BoeU^aa. 
CanAridgt  Umhtrnif  Library.     liaTnbttli. 

Im  HttKin,  Btq.  Chr.  Aiuitrmm.  Ha.  Da*  and  Saiaa  M.  —• 
IT  B. "  Tha  IrUa,  which  it  all  the  Holi  Scripl- 
tna."— reprint  of  Malthcwa  1537,  bat  very 
fhuhy  in  compcnition, — "  Gnyabed  the  laMa 
dayeofCkMbia."  at.  Pout :  Btettr  CoL 
QmL    Lambttk.  BritM  Munun.  Hjll  and 

Xm  HllBn.  JBaf .  Ha.  Reynaldea  fcL 

18.  B." The  BybleinEngliahe, after tbatnna- 
lacion  appoysled  to  bee  Taad  in  the  churcfa- 
ea," dated  the aSth day ofDecember udilcx. 
Bodltian.     Bxtitr  CM.  Oim.  yellow  paper.  Oratten  ar 

BriiM  Muteuat.     Laa  Witton.  Etq.  Cr.    Whilcliureh  (bl.  — 

U.  B,  The  Bybla,  after  Cranmer'a  venion. 

La:mbt&  aad  CoUn  Litt.  Ct.  Cawood  4o. 

n.  B.  The  Bjbia  in  Englvhe,  a  reprint  of  1511. 
Being  ft  joint  conoern,  aooia  title*  have 
"Grafton  aitd  Whilcburoh." 

ArMol  JIfuMvat.  Cr.  OraOaD  4o. 

91.  B.  in  fife  Tob.  dated  IM9,  1550,  1561. 
"  Printed  in  aaniliy  partaa  (br  theae  poie — 
that  they  which  ar  not  able  to  hie  the  hole, 
may  l«e  a  put."    Thia  cmr  wsola  only  tha 

flrat  Tolanw.  Lta  WUim,  Biq.  Ta.  Day  and  Seraa     19s.  ^— 

63.  T.  The  Newe  Teatament,  "Imprinted  the  xu. 
Days  or  January.  Anho  Do.  mcoccol.  At 
woTceter  by  Jhon  Oiwen,"  Cum  fcratia.  ftc. 

BaUiol  Colltgt,  Oton.    Lia  WiUat,  Eiq.  Ty.  Oawan  4o.  UM 

41  T.  "TheNewTaMameBt  aTaor  SauiDorChriat, — 
after  the  beat  Cone  of  William  Tindate'a  Trana- 
latioii— tho  Ti.  day  of  PebroaTy."  AJJ  SaaU 
CMig;  Oron.    Lea  WiUnii.  Bwa.  ly.  Day  and  Sent      19s.  — - 

66.  T.  "The  Newe  TeaUmeat,— bj  Hilai  Couerdale, 

oonrerrcd  with  the  tranalacion  of  WiUyamTyn- 
dale,"  dated  "  inho  1550,  in  Jane." 

LamtttkLOiraTy.    Im  ITOaan,  £•;.  Oo.  B.  WoUb  I9»  ^ 
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G6.  T.  "Tlie  Newa  rMameDi  of  onr  8*aiiraT  Jcmu 
Chntt."  ShcalJ  hMe  a  port.  orBdw.TI.  A 
ftUl  page  34  linea.  St.  Pavl't  lAbmry. 

A  cop;  imperfed.     Lea  WUtm.  Big.  Tj.  R.  Jl^g*  Uo.  15M 

67.  T.  "  The  newe  TeMamtnt  ra*thrull]P  Iranilailcd  t» 

Hilei  Coierdal,  anno.  1550."  Pint  «  "  Im- 
OTnled  at  Ziiricb,  b;  ChriMoffEl  Pmchoacr"— 
br  unaccfloD table  miatake  for  William  Tjndale. 
Sritiih  Jlfrucum.  Zurich  Ijibrary.  Srittal 
Muttam.     La  WUtm.  Btq.  Tj.  PltachoTBi  ISo.  — 

68.  T.  "The  new  Tcatament  in  Englii-hB  after  ths 

grecke  tranalatioo,"  &e.    Red  and  black  title, 

"in  officina  Thonua  Gauhier  pm  I.  C."  i.t.  for 

Joba  Cawood.     "  PriJie  EalsDdai  Decembru 

aniiD   UDi,."      LumJielA.      Badteian.     BritM 

Mutam.     Lta  Wilim,  Em.  C(.1  Ooalticr  8*. 

83.  B.  "The  Biblein  Engliibe— thetranilacion 
that  U  appolnled  to  be  redeln  the  cburcbei." 

St.  Paui'i  Library.     Lta  Wilim.  Esq.  Cr.  WhytchnRh*  4o.  — 

93.  B,  "The  whole  Bjble,— by  Magit.  TTumat 
MaihtatP  FintH  "Imprialeil  in  Zaryeh 
bj  Cbrjaloffer  fhMehDwer"~fini*bed  "the 
in  daje  in  the  moneth  of  Aopiat,"  by 
rtrange  Diialakt  for  Covtrdate.  The  correct 
London  title.  "Prynted /or  Andrews  Heater.  PnacboTM 

Briiith  Mai.    Bodleiait.    Si.  Pmil'i.    BriiUi  Co.         and  4a. 

Muitum,     Lea  WUion,  Eiq.  A.  HeMai 

69.  T.  The   New  Tealamant.  with    Rraamui'   para- 

phraae,  i.  volume.    iSton  OiUigi.    AU  Smdi 

CoUtge.  Oxon.  Tar.  Wtutchimh  fbL  IS51 

W.  T.  The  Howe  TeaUment,  bj  William  l^ndala. 

BHUol  AfuHum.  Ty.  Day  and  Sena      19o.  ^— 
71.  T.  "The  Newa  Teiument,  with  cetUjne  Notea 

(nlowjnge  the  ebapten."    ProfiuM  br  Trndale, 

and  mardp  refrrencea,  Udli.     St.  Paid'i  Lib.  Tj.  J.  Daja  bL  — 

24.  B.  "  The  Byble,  that  ia  to  aaye  all  the  hoi; 
Scripture  ,"~Prioled  t>v  Nicolaa  HjU,  Ti. 
Majr  HDLi.  and  foe  eight  "huneM  menno." 
Bcudea  lbs  iaaues  here  Briilal  Muieuni.  N 
identified, Ibereareotber  Ma.  Wm.  B 

copieainlhcfntuAAfu-    Lio  WUtm,  Eiq.  Ha,  Th.  Pel;t  tal 

num.    St.Patd'i.  Lam-  Ua.  T.  RarnaUa  foL — 

beOt.  Triiiili/ColUgtand  Ma.  R.  Kele  lU. 

AU  SauU  ColUgi.    Oj>      Briitsl  Afuoum.  Ha.  J.  WullcT  IbL 

/imL     CliTiifr  ChunA,      BrMol  Muimm.  Ha.  Ab.  Veale                ttO.  — 
Cantirbury.  Briitol  AfuMum.  Ha.  Eo.  Toys  £4. 

95.  B.  "  The  Byble,  that  ia  to  aaj  al  ths  holy 
Scripture."  ReTiied  by  Becke.  HoatlyTa*- 
emer'a,  with  the  New  TeataDMnl  of  Tyndale, 
dated  xxiti.  of  Hays  kdi.i,    firUu&  Mn-  T«. 

Hunt.    LanU>ea,  Library.    St.  Paid'i.    Bod-  Jhoa  Day  S>L  — 

Uim.    BriHel  Muitim.    Lia  WUtm,  Eig.  Ty. 
13.  T.  "Ths  Newa  TeatameDt  of  our  Sauiour  Jeau 

Chiiate."     Port,  of  Edw.  and  larae  woud-euta, 

with  a  Uceose, dated  lOJuue.ibT&dJingalben 

to    print.    Briiijih    Miaetan,    Lambtth.    St. 

Paafi.      Wadllam  C,   Oxon.     Briitol  Mm*- 

um.    Lia  IKiKm,  Eiq.  Ty,  O.  Jogge  te.  1668 

13.  T.  The  Newe  Teat  in  Englyahe,— aep.  copies  of 

the  following  Bible,—  Cr.  Ntch.  HyD  4a.  —- 

ae.  B.  The  Byble,  ftc.  "  London,  by  Nyeholaa 
Hyll,  for  Abraham  Veale,  anna,  mdu;.'' 
Has  boen  ascribed  to  Nteokon  of  Soothwarfc 
w  mistake.  Bes  Dibdin's  Ames.  yoI.  iii.  p. 
67.  La.  WUimi,  Btq.  Cr.  Ifich.  HyU  4e.  — 
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74.T.'"nM  neweTertomcnlaf  onre  SaninarJeiui 

CbriNe."    Thii  and  the  edition  of  1553  fii«d     • 
br  tbe  King  to  be  Mid  fbr  3-2if  =^t.  mm. 
BrUMMuteuni..   St.  Paul't.   BrUlel  lUuieum. 

Lta  WUwtt,  Btq.  Ty.  R.  Jonn  4o.  16G8 

97.  p.  "  The  bjble  in  Sngliih— Ihe  tramlacia 

—to  be   read    in   charcha.   noLtii."    iS(. 

/fouT*.       Wonater    Cat.,    Oxon.     Earl  of 

Bridgtaaier.     Lta  Wiiton,  Em.  Cr.   WhjtchDrcha  Ibt.  —— 

38.  B.  "The  nhole  Bjble,"  bv  CoTsnlale.— a 

new  iaiue  oC  the  Zurich  edition,  with  new 

tiUa.     ai.  FauTi.     BaUiol  CoUcgt  and  Ext-  FroKhoireT 

Ur  Collcgt,  Oxon.     Britlol  Miaeam.  Co.  Ri.  Jugge  4o. 

99.  B.  "The  Bible  m  Engtiihe.  aceordinx  to 

tbe  Iranilaciiin  of  the  great  Bjtale."    Very 

mall  skeleton  Saxon  feUer.    Some  copie* 

have  Grafton  anii  Whitchurch.    St.  PaoTi 

LOrvry.  Britloi Mutaan.  Lea  WUim,Efq.  Cr.  Grslloit  4o,  — ^ 

QUEEN  MARY. 

CMB    EDITION  OF    TKE    ITEW    TESTAJtEHT,  PKtItTBD  ABKOAH. 

Undo-  IhtM  reign  qfJbiK  yean  arid  faar  mimtht,  from  July  19,  1553  to  Nov.  17,  1568. 

75.  "ThenaTTeTertamentofoorLord  JeimChrul." 
10  Jane.  Ttie  tranttaUon  of  William  Whil- 
tinghain.in  exile  atOeneTa.    BrUi^ Muteum.  Genera 

LanbtthLUi.  Bodteian.   BriitolMut.    Balliol  bj 

Colhgt,  Otford.    Lta  WUmn,  Etq.     Chr.  An-  -        Conrad  \9u.  1M7 

dtnon.  Badin* 

'  QUEEN  BUZABBTH. 

on  BUBDRBD  AND   FORT-TWO  BDITIOXS,  VIZ.,  FOHTT-BIGBT  OS  THE  KBIT 


PrMtd  dupjw  fortyfaur  yiart  and  four  montht,  from  17A  tiatvubtr  ISBS  ta 
S4U  Manh,  \(m. 

30.  B.  "  The  Bible  and  Hnlj  SciiptTrea."  The 
Snt  OeneTan,  Ihe  fint  in  Rataan  letter,  and 
firM  fiiUe  in  leVKi,  10th  April,  1560.  Ded. 
to  the  Queen,  and  addrened  to  "  the  bielh- 
ren  of  Englind,  Scotlihd,  and  lar.LiND." 
Lambeltt.    BaUiol  College,  Oxon.     Ret.  Dr. 

Cotton.    Lta  WUtoa.  Big.  Oa.  Ron.  Hall  4o.  1S6D 

76.  T.  The  New  Teuament — the  same  Terdon.    No 

printer'*  name,  t/ombilh.  Qe.  QenerK  16o.       ' 

TT.  T.  "The  neire  Testament,  Faylhrullj  Iranslaled 

onl  of  the  Oreke."    Dedicated  to  Edward  VI. 

finbidding  all  otherato  print,  and  by  bi*  tbrnier 

prinlego  itilll     AJl   Soidi.    Oxon.     ZdmieM. 

Lea  miton,  Eoq.  T7.  R.  Jogga  Ufa.  1S61 

78.  T.  "  The  Newe  Teitament,"  muk  venion,  but  per. 

SxHf  diMinct  dated  edition.     Both  booka  per- 
hapa  kept  up  in  aafely  during  Han"'  rei|n>. 

Lu  IVUmm,  Big.  Ty.  R.  Jagge  ISo;  — - 

79.  T.  The  New  Teet  without  licena»— fluid  H*.    See 

Herb.  883.  Cattm'i  Liit.  Cr.  R,  HaniKni  4a. 

31.  B.  "The  Bible."  Second  GeneTan.  Dedi- 
caled  at  beibtv,  bat  dated  10th  April  15GI. 
Tba  New  Tetf.  in  I5GI,  the  Snt  title  1563, 
Bodlqr'a  edition.  Annan.  BrasertNoi  Cat- 
Ug;  Oxford.     Oio.  Offbr,  Biq.     Lta  Wii- 

•S/B^  Qe.  Nowune  W. 
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88.  B.<"nM  Bible,"  in  WDallbUck  letter.  "Iid- 
priat«d  at  LodJoii,  in  Pavvlu  t^huivhe- 
janla,  h*  JhoD  Cawoode.  Prjaler  to  tbe 
(tDsnea  Hoiotie,  Anna  mduXI.  Cum  priui- 
itftl  Regia  HaieMaUi."     BrilUh  Mataan. 

Lambtlh.     Ln  Wlbmi,  Ekj.  Cr.  J.  Cawoola 

33.  B.  "  The  bible  in  Engliihe— apointej  t«  tw 
md  ia  cburcbu."  IniprinLed  >t  Loodon, 
in  white  DtoMV  itnte,  b;  RicbsTile  HBrriHO, 
Anno  Doml  1.5.6.2." — Raman,  Brulet  Ma- 
t4um.  Earl  of  Bridgaealtr:  Lia  WUtm, 
Big.  Ct.  Ruiuon 

8(L  T.  "Tbe  N«w«  ToAuaent  •T  our  Saoiour,"  in 

red  utd  black.  9tiU  fbrbiddtng  other*  to  print 
BaBiol  CoUigi,  O^ard.     Brulol  Mmctim. 

Lta  WUrni.  Eaq.  T;.  K'  Jugga 


34.  a  Tb«  Bjble  in  Engljdie—"  Al  RoTcn, 

(Aiuin,>UMMCa(tBa^chuK«ofau:hird 
Cumarden,"  bj  Hnmilldn.     BrUUk  Miac- 


icm.     BoiOaan.     Lambeth. 
Ugt,  Oxford.     BHtlai  Mutatm.     Lia  Wit- 
Mn,  Big.  Cr,   . 

3E>.  B.  Th«  Bible  "U  aaiuna  R.  Orafton." 
The  firM  ediL  in  mt  toL  8to.  and  the  lait 
he  printed,  probablf  Knt  to  Ireland. 

Btrbirt  p.  538,  Cr.  R.  Oraltoo 

36,  B.  "  The  Bible,"  Ibird  edit,  prinled  at  Oe- 
ne*a,  bjJohnCMpin.    Sea  Uerben'a  Ames, 

p.  1^14;  Oe.  J.  Creapiu 

41.  T.  The  Newe  Teai.,  fnnted  to  aelJ  aeparatalj. 

BuiMan.     Geo.  Offer,  Eiq.  Oe.  J.  Criapin 

37.  B. '"The. holie. Bible. cootejning  the  olde 
Teatoment  and  the  newe."  The  fint  edit 
of  Porker'*,  with  143  cut*  and  engraving*. 
BriluAMuimn.  AodJtton.  BrijM  Mat. 
Si.  Patd'l.     CaTnbridge  UniBeriity  Library. 

Lta  mUon,  Big.  Bpa.R.  Jogp 
as.  B.  The  Bibla,  by  B.  Jogn  and  J.  Cawood. 
TrinUy  ColUgt,  CambrSge.     iU  SoaU  (M- 
legt,  Qran.  Ci.  Jo.  Cawood 

39.  B,  "  The  Bible  in  Rniljaha.  latprlnted— 
Cum  privilefio  Regis  HaKatatia."    LamMk. 

BriMol  AfuHUDL     Lea  WUtm,  Biq.  Ct.   Cawood 

40.  RTheKbIa,— anotheredit  Ilnmybedii- 
tioguifhed  b;  "THE  NEWS  TEStamant 
in  ingiiah."— "  Cum  priuileiio," 

Lta  f^tmn.  Big.  Cr.   Cawood 

41.  B.  "  Tbe  Bible."  Entirelr  dininol  edition, 
though  the  aaoe  jear.  Like  an  effort  to 
uphdd  Cranmer'a  verrion. 

Lea  HUmfi.  Btq.  Cr.  Cawood 
t).B.  "The  holi  Bible."  Portrait uf  Elisabeth, 
and  the  archbiihop  below,  pNaebing.  See 
Strype'i  Annal*  and  Lewia.  p.  954.  In  two 
eolumna,  tbe  veraea  inlenningled  with  the 
text     Late  DuJh  iff  Sunet  Library.     " 


Tliorpe,  Big.     Lea  WiUm,  Etq.  Bpa.  K.  Jngga 

B.  B.  'The  Kde  and  Holy  ScriptTru  coo- 
tajned."— '■  Al  Oeneva,   printed    by   John 


Criipin,  itoLxti."    The  New  TeMament  ia 
HDLXTiii.— Asmon,  Lea  WUton,  Big.  O*.  Critpio 

44.  B.  Tbe  Tery  ume  book  ai  the  laat,  though 
■tjled  Moend  edition.  II  wa*,  however,  a 
•acond  at  ftwh  i«ae  Ibia  jtw.—Rowum. 

Bodleian.    Lia  WUMa,  Etq.  Qt.  Oliqin 
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tf.  B.  "Tha  Holio  Bible,"— ieeond  edition  in 
auarlo  of  tbe  Buhopi'  lerrion.  Once  in 
Herbert'*  eoUeetion,  Iwt  at  prewnt ««  know 
not  wbcre.  Bp>.  R.  Jogge 

W  T.  The  New  Teitnmenl,  ver^  sianlsr  to  Nos.  T7, 

78,  but  a  ilifTerentedit,,  evident  fh>m  the  wood- 

CQli  in  the  Renelodon,  anil  otber  markg, — black 

letter.  Lea  WUkM,  Eiq.  Tj.  R.  Juggt 

83.  T.  The    Ne*    Tectament,— litle    wantinc;, — ci- 

tiemelj  amall  black  letter.— not  pagedT   Tbe 

letter-pnaa  meaaum  two  inche*  by  three  and 

a  quarter.    Printed  in  1570  or  1571. 

Lia  Wilton,  Eiq.  Bpt.  R.  Jogge 

46.  B,  "  The  Holte  Bible,  Second  folia  edit., 
with  only  30  cute  and  engraving!,  menj 
oraanwatal  initiab,  wilillj  taVn  framOYid'e 
Hetemorphoeeii  A  double  venion  or  the 
Pealma.  BritiA  Mat.  Bodleian.  Bxtttr 
CoUegi,  Oxm.     Brittol  Mm.     Lta  Wilton, 

Eig.  Bpe.  B.  Jngge 

47.  B.  "TheHolie  Bible."  Tfaethird  in  quarto. 
A  iplendid  copy,  bound  in  five  volumei,  ia  in 
Ijoimbelh  library. 


48.  B.  "The  Holy  Byble,  conleyning  lh< 
thoritie,' 


TeetamenI  and  the  newe.  Sel  fbnh  by  auo- 
thoritie,"i.e.oribebiahon.  The  third  rollo, 
with  cute,  dated  "the  filth  of  Julj  1574." 


Brittol  Muttum.     Lea    tPtlton,  £*f . 
Avda-tan.  fipa.  R.  Jogge  bL  1574 

84.  T."  The  Newe   Teatament,"    Genevan   Tcrdon,  , 

with  E[Hitle  ofCatrin,  oa  in  the  edil.  of  1557. 
Imprinled  at  London,  by  Tbo.  Vanlroullier.  Ibr 

Chrirtopher  Barkai.  Lea  Iftbtm,  Etq.  Oe.  TantrotilHer         ISo.  1575 

S,  T.  The  Newe  Teatament,*'  the  Same,  in  qnano. 

Herbert,  p,  10S7.  Oe.   Vautioullier  4o,  — 

49.  B.  "The  Holy  Byble.  conteynine,"  4c. 
"Set  Toorth  by  auethoritlG,"  i.  «.,  of  thobiah- 
opa.  1575.  Thin  paper,  and  not  well  prinl- 
ed,  aa  if  he  needed  capital.     Hence  the  next 

edition.  Lia  Wdaon,  Btq.  Bpa.  R.  Jugge  4o.  — 

50.  B.  "  The  holy  Byble.  contemning,  &«.  Set 
fborth  by  aucthoritie,"  aa  bf-rore,  •'  finished 
the   iKtiiT.  day  of  Nouemher."    For  Jltt 

othen,  beaides  himaelf!  Earl  Sptncer.  Bpa.  R.  Jogge  M  

The  aame,  but  tilled, "  ImpiinteJ  at  London, 

bj  RrcuiRD  Kele."  TTie  Bodleian. 

Tile  aame, "  Imprinted  at  London, 

Lucas  ntRRISON."  Lea  JVUtoa,  Etq. 

The  aame, "  Imprioted  ot  London, 

bj  John  Wallet."  King-'*  Coll.  Camb. 

The  aame, "  Imprinted  at  London, 

by  John  Jdmon."  .tfr.  Herbtrt. 

The  aame, "Imprinled  al  London, 

hj  William  Nohton."        Lea  Wilton.  Btq. 

51.  B."The Bible."  Genevan.  The j(r»l printed 
on  Engliab  ground,  and  by  Tho.  Yaulroul- 

lier,  for  Chriatopher  Barknr.      Brittol  Mai.  Ot.  YaatroalUeT  4a. 

99.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  of  the  aame  veraian,  (br 

the  aame,  in  email  aiie,  Oe.  TautroalBei  foL 

W.  T.  The  New  TcM.  of  the  Biahops'  venrion  —no 

date.  SI.  PauPi  Library.  Bpa.  R.  Jngge  Wa  157V 

8T.  T.  "  The  New  Teatament,"  the  flrat  edition  aaitl 
to  be  fhnn  Beta,  bat  ahnplr  a  teriiion  at  the 
OeneTan  veraian,  with  Noiei  by  Beia,  Came- 
nuiua,  dbc.,  bj  Launnce  Tom»>n,  nnder  leen-  • 
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tajy  to  Sir  Pnod*  Walnnshsm.  dilTaring  in 

•omepAiU  fh>maubKqiieiiteaiU.     Dt.  Colbm. 

Sum  CeVeg,.      Wadham  Cot.  Oxon. 

Lta  Wiiioa.  En.     Chr.  Andcma.  Ta  C.  Barkar 

S3.  B.  "  The  Bibte."    The  text  in  long  primer, 


I,  the  amuneata  in  Italic  Ic 
printeii  at  Lonilon,  bj  Chrislflphe. 
Cum  priuilegio.     In  the  lute  Siutex  Library, 


rtqfBridgemUer.    Laa  WUion,  Biq.  Oe    C.  Baiku  U. 

M.  B.  ■■  The  Holj  Bjble,  contejoing,"  Id  a 
Teiy  amall  Ijpe,  very  well  printed,  and  on  a 
thick  fine  paper,  ninning  title  Roman,  con- 
lanti  in  Italic.  Not  CidDmer'),  a>  bn*  been 
■tated.  Laa  tVUim,  Big.  Bpa.  R.  Jogge  to.  — — 

66.  B.  The  Bible.  Oenevan  venroa.  nealTr  - 
printed,  in  long  primer  Roman  and   Itahc 

BTgamenta,    Scrbert.p.lOTI.     CoUon'i Vut.  Oe.    C.  Barkar  4a.— 

86.  T,  "  The  Ne«B  TeMament  of  our  SovioTr  Je«« 

ChriKe."     Small  quarto. '       Lia  Wilim,  Big.  Bpa.  R.  Jugge  4o.  1677 

8B.  T.  "  The  Nbti  Tertament  of  o»r  Lord."    Tom- 

■od'i  ireraion.  O.  Offor.  Em.  Im  Wilmt,  Eiq.  To.  C.  Barkw  80. 

56.  B.  "  The  Bible.  That  u,  the  Holj  Script- 
Tte*  conteined,''  &c.  Dedicated  and  Ad- 
dreawd  to  '-  the  Brethren."  Ac.  Irfa  WUmm, 
iB*j.  Oriel  CoUtgt.  Oi^ord.  WUiiam  Pick- 
eriitg,  Big.  The  Lu(  ii  the  copy  preaented 
to  O.  Elii.,  once  Id  the  Suita  Ub.  Oe.  C.  BaAar  foL 

67.  B.  "  The  HoUe  Bible,"  the  loit  printed  by 
him,  in  large  9vd,  St.  Paul'i  Libnay. 

Lta  WSmm,  Big.  Bpa.  R.  Jugge  8a. 

90.  T.  "  Tba  Ntm  Teriameni  of  onr  Saaioor.— Cum 

priiilegio — mIuir,"  between  the  privilege  of 
Jugge,  and  (be  patent  of  Barker.  Not  in  1600, 
•a  m  Hubert,  nor  1666,  oa  in  Cotton. 

Cambridgi  Una.  La.  Bpa.  Hi.  Watkini  4o. 

91.  T.  "The  Nbtt«  Tvlament  of  our  Saniour,"  in 

black  and  red,  ume  verfion.    Rieh.  Jugge, 

now  deceaaed.  Lea  WlUon,  Sig.  Bpa.  Taotroutliei         ISd. 

94  T.  "  The  Newe  Teatament  of  on  Lorde."    Ei- 
tremelj  imall  tjpe,  by  Barker,  Nnw  printer  to 

the  Queen.  Lia  WiUm,  Big.  Oe.   C.  Barlur  94o.  1B78 

6a  B.  "The  Bible."  Two  »e™on.  o[  the 
Paalma.  Gen.  and  the  Bpa',  Ded.  to  Eld. 
and  the  addrea*  nou  "  to  the  diligent  and 
Chriilian  reader."  The  isrHi  by  Gtreahop, 
in  manj  ediliona,  here  fir«t  appeared, — 
"  Here  u  the  ipring  where  watera  Bowe." 
BrMik  Mumun.     BodUian.     Lambdh 

Bridal  Mixtmm.    Lta  WiUon,  Big.  Oe.  0.  BaAer  IbJ. 

69.  B.  "The  Holy  Bible,  eonteyning,"  Sus. 
"  Impiinted— by  the  aiaignement  of  Chria- 
topher  Barker,  printer  to  the  QaoeneH  Ma- 
jeMie,  1578."  MtrUm  CoU^e. 

Lia  WJaoa,  Big.  Bpa.  C.  Barker  foL  — 

93,  T.  "The  Newe  Teatament."  The  Biahopa'  reraion. 

Earl  Spmetr.  Bpa.  C.  Balket  I60.  UI19 

'"  ~  "TheBible,"  with  double  Paalmaogain. 
inted  at  London,  by  Chriatopber  Bar- 
nnter  to  the  Queenea  moat  oXCeUeot 

Tht  ZuriA  Library.    Imi  WOten,  Etg.  Oe.  C.  Batket  4».  — 

61.  B.  "  The  Bible."  Entirely  different  edit. 
The  New  Teat,  and  lait  leaf  are  dated  1580, 
beaidea  other  diatinctiona.    Lta  WUtea,  E*g.  Oe.  C.  BaAar  to.  •^— 
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land,    Rmaan  letter.    Flniihcd  at  prcH  in 

Jul;  Ihii  fEBT.    Barl  qf Morton.    Adncali't  Buasnden 

Library,  Bdinbargk.     Earl  Spencer.     Lta 


9    T.  "The  Newe T<atamanL"    Tomfon'a  nvMOD. 

Lia  Wilton,  Btq.  To.   C.  BaAer 
9£,T.  "The  N«we  TeiUmeuL"     The  ume  Tenion. 

Lea  WUnm.  Eig.  To.   C.  Barker 

63.  B.  "  The  BibU."  with  DedicitiaD,  and  the 
■ddren  "  To  Che  ChriMiaii  ReadeT,"    Large 

paper.  Lea  Wiieon,  Btg.  Oe.    C,  Barker 

64.  B.  The  Bible,  no  Dedicatian,  and  a  dis- 

tinct  ediL  Lea  WUtm,  Btq.  0«.   C.  Baiker 

65.  B.  ■'  The  ffible."    The  aeaevan  venion. 

CoOon'i  Utt.  Oe.  C.  Barker 
9G.  T.  The  New«  Teetunent  of  our  Sauiaui  J«iu 
ChrMt"    A  clean  black  letter,  ludw  content*, 
noUa  in  Romaa.  Lea  (n^wn,  Etq.  Bpa,  C.  Barker 

97.  T.  "TheNeweTeatainent,"ofToiiuon>  revie. 

Herbtrt.     Cotton't  Liil.  To.    C,  Barker 

66,  B.  "The  Bible."    Oeneian  lenion. 

Oto.  Ofbr,  B»q.    Lea  WSton,  Eiq.  Oe.  C.  Barker 

67,  B.  "  The  Bible,"  o(  the  eaoie  veroon, 

CoOm't  Liil.  Qe.  C.  BaAer 

68,  B.  "The  Bible,"  of  the  lame,  bound  in 

Ibnr  Tola.  Earl  Spautr.  Oe.  C.  Barker 

96.  T.  "The  Newe  Teatament  of  oiu  Lotd  Jeaue 
ChiiM,"    Tomeon'a  reTinon. 

Ln  WUm.  Eeq.     Barl  of  Bridgewater,  To,  C.  Barker 

6&.  R  "The  Bible,"    Oenevan  leinon.  with 

the  cDAmiarr  DedicatioD  to  Queen  EUza- 

belli,  and  ooee  more  atill—"  To  the  brethren 

of  England,  SooUand,  and  Ireland,"     ' 

_  Lta  IKiton,  Big.  Oe.  C.  BaAer 

TO.  8.  "  Tta  Bible."   The  Oenetan  Tenrioo, 

Geo.  Offor,  Erg.  Oe.  C.  Barker 
71.  B.  "The  Bible."    Thx  mum  »«r»on,  Oe.  C.  Barker 

99,  T.  "TheNewoTutamenl.''  Tomaon'i  reriaion, 
beat  edition,  with  the  rojol  orma,  large  4o. 
Exiier  CoUtgt,  Oiiford.  Res.  Dr.  CSWm'a 
n  Tellow  paper,  Ua  fPUaon,  Etq.  To.  C.  Barkar 

100.  T.  "  The  Nowe  Teatuinenl  of  om  Sauioui.    In 

the  late  Statex  Library.  Baa.  BrDIMnMn 

101,  T.  "  The  Newe  Teatament."    Tonaon'a  reTia.  I. 

„       <2-  Let  Wilioa,  Beq.  To.  C,  Barker 

lOS,  T.  The  New  TeatamenL    Oene*aB  lernon. 
„       _  Bw*«rt.    CeUon'$  LM.  Oe.  C.  BaAer 

103,  T.  Tlie  New  Tetfament    Todmdd'i  reviaion 

St.  Pauf,  Ubraty.  Ge.  C.  Baiker 
73.  R  Portian,  entitled  "  the  third  part  of  the 
Bible."  St.  Paa^tUbrary.  Oe.  C.  Baiker 

73,  B.  "  The  Bible  and  Halj  Scripture,"  in 
red  and  black,  ipbindidl;  printeil  in  large 
Iblio,  margin  nearly  three  inchea  broad,  and 
paper  emulating  Telia  m.  Bediaatt.  Lam- 
htO.  St.  John'i  CoUtgi,  Ozan.  Pembnilu 
CaUig»,  Otnm.    Britlai  Mateant.    Lea  WS- 

aoR,  J^.  Qe.  c.  Barker 

74.  B.  "The  Bible  and  Holy  SericAire,"  The 

•aow  Tenrion,  Lta  mimm,  En  Go.  C,  Barker 

Tb.  B,  "  The  HdIv  Bible,  conleining  the  Olde 
Teatament  and  the  Newe,"  in  a  One  rew 
black  letter:- conlenta  in  Ranum.  Fn- 
qnently  miitaken  Gu  the  Oeneran  Ternon. 

Lea  WiitoTt,  Eeq.  Bpa.C.  Baikal 
7S.B.  "The  Hobr  Bible."    Thia  and  the  leal 
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edition  contaia  the  PmIdm  of  Cnnnctni 
TeiUHi,  "  to  be  Mwr  or  nid  in  choRliM.'' 

Lu  IFibim,  Siq.  Bp«.  C.  Buker  fat.  UB4 

TJ.  B,  "The  Holy  Bible."    This  and  the  iart 

'  edition,  "  a  bigfir  and  a  1«»,"  printed   by 

order  of  Whilgift,  a«  the  tninrHtioQ  "au- 

thoiixed  by  Ibe  Synod  of  Bishoea."     Lajit- 

btUi.     Slon.  CoOtgt.     BriaUi  Mai.     Burl 

Sptncer.     Lea  mUan.  Etq.  Bp«.  C.  Bmlw  S>L  169S 

18.  B.  "The Bible  and  Holy  Scripture."     Oe- 

il«*aa  TernoD.  Lea  Wilmn,  Etq.  Oe.  C.  Barker  4o. 

lOi  T.  The  Newe  Testament.    Tonuon'i  rerigion. 

CoOoFi'i  lAtt.     Lta  fUboa,  B>q.  To.  C.  Barker  tSO.  ISSG 

79.  B.  "  The  Bible."  Oene^an  Tenion.  Ext- 

tir  CoUtgt,  O^rd.     Lea  Wi'Km,  Eig.         Qe.  C.  Barker  *o.  — 

SO.  B."  The  Bible."    Same  vereioo.    King 

qf  Wartanherg.    Lea  WUton.  Etq.  Oe.  C.  Barinr  So,  — 

81.  B."Tba  Bible."  SsDM.  Boman.  With 
Tomion'e  Nei*  TeatamenL 

Z-u  WOwn,  Baq.  *le.  C.  Barker  4».  lEer 

89.  B.  "The  Holy  Bible."  Black  and  red 
title,  the  Jlrtt  "Imprinted  by  the  DeputiM 
of  Chrutopher  Barker,"  or  O,  Bishop  and 
R,  Newbery.  Lta  Wiltm,  Erq.  Bpe.  D.  of  Barker  SA  ISW 

83.  B.  "The  Bible."     GeneTSn. 

Oai.  OffoT,  Bm.    I^ea  WUam,  Etq.  Gfl.  D.af  Batfccr  to.  — 

105.  T.  '■  The  New  TesUment."     The  Jti-»(  printed  at 

Ca-mbridge;  and  by  John  Legate,  win-in-law 
of  C.  Barker,  and  printer  to  the  llaiTeraity, 
from  3d  Not.  1588. 

Coiion's  LM.    Mr.  T.  BnuBty.  Oe.  J.  Lt«aW  840. 1589 

106.  T.  The  New  TertamenL    GkneTan  renrion. 

Lambtih  Ltbntiy.  Ge.  D.  of  Biwr  1*". 

107.  T.  The  NewTeatatnent,  the  Biahope'  and  Rhein- 

iah  yerwon,  in  colunina,  by  W.  Fulko,  Chrijifi 

Caiureh  Cmege,  Onm.     SritM  Mateum.  Bpt  D.  of  Barker  SA. 

84.  B."  The  Bible."    Tbe  Otnevan  Tenioo.  _   ^  _^, 

Loande't  Liil.  Oe.  D.  of  Baiter  W.  — 

85.  B."Tlw  Bible."    The  lame  Tereion. 

Lea  WUion.  Etq.  Oe.  D.  af  Barker  *<i. 

86.  B.  "The  Bible."    Same  Benton,  disiinci         „     .„  j_ 
Oeo.  K^or,  ttq.  Gk.  D.  ofBarfcer  4a.  — 

f  our  Lord  /e>i« 
,pe,  at   Camiridgt 
again.  Lea  WUto^  Btq.  Oe.  J.  Legale  ■»>.  1S90 

109.  T.  The  Newe  Teataioenl.    Oeneyan,  in  8tc        _     „     ,„    .  „ 

Cattm't  LM.  Oe.  D.  of  Barker  8o. 

87.  B.  "The  Bible."    On  yellow  paper.    Im- 

perfect.  Su«cr  ittrory.  Oe.  D.  of  Barker  4o. 

110  T,  The  New  Testament.    OeneTan  renion.         „     „     ,„    .  ,«.  ,uit 

CWAtn*  LiM.  Oe.  D,  of  Backer  ISo.  lS9t 

88.  B"  The  Holy  Bible."    Largefclio.    „_„,_.._  ^ 

Sian  CMtge.    Lea  IfUtm,  Etq.  Bp«.  D.  oTBalkR  M. 

89.  B.  "The Bible:  Ihatii.tbeHoljScrij^vree 
— Annodo.  l591,Maij,39."  TfiefiritBible 
known  to  have  been  printed  al  Cambridge, 

and  in  a  beautiful  Roman  letter.  „      ,   ,  o. 

Lea  Wiitim.  Etq.  Oe.  J.  Legale  Bo. 

90.  B.  "The  Bible."  of  the  Genevan  Tendon, 
wilhToTOfon'sreririonofNewTWameni.  „     „     .„    .  bj  i«« 

Lea  Wilton,  Btq.  Ge.  D.  of  Barker          fiiL  !»■ 
91.B."TheBible."  Oenevaa Terrion through- 
oat.    Thereiamid  to  beacoprof  thn  at  ,_.j.  . . 

Stul^rd.  King  of  WitrlembtTg.  iiv.li.  of  Bntta  40.— 

111.  r.  Th.  m.  T-™.t  rf  ».  •-•;'»;»i^  a.,  d.  rfm*.       k  i« 
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tia.  T.  Tte  N«w  TMtamuit  Codon'*  Lit.  Qt.  D.  of  Bariur 

93.  B.  "The  Bible."    Q«Dav«a  ▼Eniou. 

Rm.  Dr.  Ltt.  Qe.  D.  of  Barker 
93.  B.  "The  Bible."    Ova.  tsi. 

Om>.  Offin-,  E^.   Lta  JVOtcm,  Big.  Oe.  D.  of  BaAer 

113.  T.  The  New  TeMament.    Same  venioD. 

Bnum  Not  CeUtgt,  O^ord.  Ge.  D.  of  Barker 
M.  B.  "  The  Bible."    SaiM  venioo. 

CoOon'i  Lid.    Laa  WUtan,  E*q.  Q«.  D.  ofBaAei 

114.  T.  The  New  Testamenl. 

Library  qf  Ou  lata  Orannlla  Sharp.  Brq.  Oe.  D.  of  Buker 
ti.  B,  "  The  Holie  Bible."    Britith  Muttum. 
Lambtih  Library.    SI.  Min'i  CoUtgt,  Ox- 
jbrd.     Lta  WHion,  Etq.  Bpa.  D.  of  BuJUir 

96.  B.  "The Bible."    LambtOi.    Battiti  Col., 

O^ord.    Lta  Wilton,  Eig.  Oe.  D.  of  Boiket 

97.  B.  The    Bible,  with  Toauon'i    ------ 


Annan  leUei.     Brattn  Nott  CoUegt,  Oi- 
ford.     Lta  Wiltoa,,  Etq.  Oe.  D.  of  Bl 

i.  T.  "The  Newa  TeBta[nent,''or  T 


ford.    Lta  Wilioa.  Etq.  Oe.  D.  of  Barker 

_.  'The  News  TeBtameat,'^ar  TDDUOD'e  rerii- 
ion.  LambaUt.  Brittol  Munum.  Lta  Wit- 
•on,  Biq.  To.  D.  of  Butei 

116.  T.  The  NewTeetameiit.  Sams  verdon.   Prioled 

abionil.  CotUm'iLM.  To.  HoUandl 

9il,  B.'<  The  Bible."    Oenevan  Tendoo.    SI. 

PasiCt   lAirary.    Brittol   ATutaim.    Lta 

WUim,  EiQ.  Oe.  D.  of  BdAei 

117.  T.  The  Newe  Testament    TonmiD'i  rcTinon. 

Bantan  letter.  PentbnAi  CoUtgt,  Oxford.  To.  D.  of  Barker 

118.  T.  The  Newe  Tertament,  of  the  ume  vsnion. 

Lta  miton.  Etq.  To.  D.  of  Barker 

99.  B.  "The  Bible,"  printed  at  Middlebunn. 

Oto.  Ofor,  Etq.  Oe.  Schildeo 

100.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  with  Tomson^  reTinon 
of  N.  T,,  but  ereD  thia  has  the  Ded.  and 
addree* — "  To  the  brethren  of  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Ac."    BHHA  Mattum. 

AH  SomU,  Oxon.     Lta  WUtOTt,  Etq.  Oe.  D.  of  Borfcei 

101.  B."TheBible.''  Oen. ver. entire.  Soman 

^pe.  Lea  TFIIbh,  Etq.  Oe.  D.  of  Barker 

The  Bible,  printed  by  R.  Field,  wn-in-Uw 
and  ancccMor  or  yautrouilUer,  in  CoUon,'* 
Liti,  WBi  the  "  BibliA  Sacra." 

119.  T.  The    New    Teetament.     Printed    by   John 

Windet,  for  the  asigneee  of  Richard  Da;. 

Sir  Jolm  Baaltint.     Cotbm'a  Lid.  Oe.l  J.  Wmdet 
190.  T.  t\k»  Newe  Teit,    OenevaD  rersion. 

Cottoa'a  Litl.     Oto.  Offor,  Eoq.  Oe.  D.  of  BaAer 
103.  B.  "The    Holj   Bible."     BarUian  lAb., 

No.  184.    Colbmt  Litl.  Bpa. D.  of  BaAer 

103.  B.  "  The  Bibk."    Oaoeran  *er.    Roman 

leuer.  Oeo.  qfbr,  Etq.  Ge.  D.  of  Barker 

101.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  with  Toowon'i  reTinoa 
»r  the  New  Tert.  Ptmbrakt  ColUgi,  Ox- 
Jird.    Lea  (FOooa,  £n.  Oe.  D.  of  Bariier 

U6.  B.  "  The  Bible."    OeneTan  Teraion. 

Ota.  Cffor,  Etq.  Oe.  D.  of  B*A«t 
106.  B.  "  The  Bible."    Oenevan  Teraua. 

Bo^daa.    Lambdh.    Lea  Witoon,  Etq.  Qe.  D.  of  Barker 
t(n.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  with  Tooiaon'a  rennon 
of  New  TeatomaDl.    Thia  edilian  ma;  be 
diatinpiiahed   bj  a  black  line  roond  the 
pace.    Lea  WiUatt,  Etq.     Otr.  Anderton.  Oe.  D,  ofBaAer 
Ids.  B.SU  other  i'u<iiK(edit.eikt,dated.i.i.  Oe.  D.  of  Barker 

109.  B.  imtedafd,  1S99,  though  printed  above  Oe.  D.  of  Barker 

110.  B.  tAtn^raonUlerlTheColophoaofona  Oe.  D.ofBaiker 
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Ml.  B.  — " Jnwfardam, fot T%mai OPtfborA,  Ot.  D.ofBailM! 
lis.  B.  1633,"  witb  oar  HiitoiT.  mIts  the  O*.  D.  of  Borfcu 
113.  B.  mnleiT.  Lia  WUkm,  Etq.  Qa.  D.  ofBaiksr 

IM.  B.  "  TbB  Bibia,"  u  befbra,  wUhool  date, 

pUea,  or printar'a DBine.'    ^nreofagWM 

OD  itic  title  of  the  paalma.    Suppqaad  Itaai 

the  DiM  jmm.  Ln  mlam,  Bta.  Oa.  Dart 

115.  B.  "The  Bible."    Qanavan  TentoD.    O. 

Bjirker,  DOIT  daad,  after  prinlii^  bf  depollea 

(in  twelTe  yean,    Hii  aon'a  nanie  Ant  ap- 

King  ^  WuTiambtrg.  Lta  WOtm,  Etq.  Oa.  R.  Bokar 


ISI.  T.  Tb*  New  TeMaowDL  _Tbe    Biihi 
BhiimiA  Toniona 
Wen-ttr,  Qumk'. 


m'tOU. 


Vf.  Pulke. 


Lbiaia, 


116.  B.  The  QeDevaa 
■  ■  o  of  New 


Ang'^mirMmierf,  Lea  J¥Utmi,Btq.  Oe,  R.  Bukv 

117.  B.  The  GeneTon  *enioii  eatbe,  UacK 

lotto.  Oa.  K.BBifev 

118.  B.  "no  Bfblft,"  oftha  OeneraD  reniim. 

Lea  WUmm,  E*q.  Oe.  tL  Biikei 

119.  B.  "  Hie  BEbh,"  of  tlie  aama  vefwn, 
"lBi[aiiited  bjIuacCaDlii,Bttbeelpainaa 

of  the  Airea  of  Hencie  Ohoitcna  and  An-         L  Ouila 
diew  Etait  in  Bdlnbnish."      Btv.  Dr.  Ln.  Oa.  at  Doit 
m  T.  The  Newe  Taatament.    Qeaevan  vEnioa. 

Cotton'*  ZjiMt.  Oe.  B.  Bute 
US.  T.  nta  Newa  Taatanuat,  of  Tomaon'l  nridca. 

Lta  WiUon,  Biq.  To.  E.  Fl^lll 
190.  B.  "The  Kbie,"  witb  Todmou'i  nvia- 


KburjtfWvrttmbirg.  LeaWUiim,Btj.  Oe.  R.  Batko 
193.  B.  "  The  ffible,"  of  the  Mme  Tenion. 

Kingit^WiiTimtiitrg.  Gb,  R.  Bsifctf 
193.  B.  "The  Holy  Bible."  ChrM-w  CfturtA 
Cel.  Trinity  Col.  Worartcr  Cai.  tjiam'* 
Col.  Otford.  Lta  Wittm,  Biq.  BadMan: 
Thk  laat  hu  HS,  corMcliDaa  ia  reference 
to  the  intended  revinan  of  the  Sacred  tsxt, 
ficmUig  par  pnaent  Teiakm.  BpLlLBaihBr 


KING  JAMES. 

I,  TO.,  EIGHT  01  THB  nir  I 
TOUK   of   THB  BIBJ.X. 

Prkdiifivm  16(8  to  Du  ytar  tfottrfrmnl  wwltm,  Ull. 

IT." The  Nen  Teatament  of  oar  I^vd  JenM 
Chriat."  TofOKu'ireviuon.  "  At  DoM,  panted 
bj  lawu  Caoin,  1G03." 

Duki  qf  WvTttnUnTg.    Lta  WOten,  Bte.  To.  J.  OaniR  Nbl  ISV 

N.  B.— The  New  Tot.  b?  Simm  (SttaBbid) 
StaSMd,  in  the  Cotton  Lilt,  aaemi  to  be 
tbe  Bikiah  at  Wdtk  New  TeolamaM,  cai> 
Taetal  by  Harnn,  Kahop  of  St  Aaaph. 

LU.   •nm.Bmrrto.Mt^  Lta  WUibh,  Btf.  Cb.B.BaAK  to  — 
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19Bv  B.  The  wm,  with  TotmoD's  w*Won  of 

New  TetMiMat.  Lm  TPiiwn,  £*;.  Oe.  R.  Bufcsi 

196.  B.  "  Tha  Bible."    OemrkD  verrioa,  cn- 

tits.  0«i.  (MW.  £•;.  Qe.  R.  Bkrkflr 

177  B.  "  The  Bible."    The  ume,  m  AhM* 


196.  T.  TheNetrTeftofTyndals,  ubj  Jugge,  w. 
boit.  of  EJwant  VI.  fttaUii  bj  the  aarigaee 
of  Rabut  Baifcei.  St.  Paui't  Lllmiry.  Bp>.  D. 

138.  B.  "  The  Bible."    GeoeTSD  Temoa. 

Bug  nf  Warttmbtrg.     La  (fUnm,  Stq.  Oe.  R.  B«Aer 
199.  B."ThaHalj Bible."    The  Biehops' tci^ 
iioit.  Laid  SWu  Z-ibntrjr.  Bpa.  R.  Buter 

130.  R  "  The  Bible."    The  Cknevui  Tentoo. 

Late  SuMtx  Library.  Oe.  R.  Buter 

131.  B.  "The  Bible."    OensTan  Tenion. 


Lta  Wiiton,  Erg.  Ok.  R.  Buker 
133.  R  "  The  BiMe."    OeneraD  nnioD,  ea- 

tin.  Laa  WUmm,  Big.  Qt.  R.  Bwker 

13i.  R  "  The  Kbie."  JIMmii  tjpe.  Toauan'l 
TOTirion  of  New  Tnt.     Oriel  Colhgt,  Ox- 
Anl     Bim  CMtgt.     Lea  TfilMm,  E»g.        Oi.  R.  BtriuT 
IB.  a  "  The  Bible."    The  QeneTui,  eiitb«. 

OHHm'i  LitL     Lta  Tftbcn,  £«;.  Oe.  R.  Buker 

136.  R  "The    Bible."     Oeneriui.     Daiiiwi 

ediL  Oa.  Offar,  B*q.  Oe.  R.  Baifcer 

137.  B.  "  The  ffible."    Oencran  remoa. 

BaUiat  CoU^t,  O:^ord.  Oe.  R  Bukei 

196.  T.  ^le  Naw  TertwneDL    Biahepi'  Tenum. 

CUton'i  lAtt.  Bpa.  R.  Baifcei 

197.  T.  Tb«  New  Teatanant.     OvBeraD  Temoo. 

Ra.  Dr.  Lu.  Oe.  R  BaAer 
1S8.  B.  The  BlUe.    The  OeneTui.    JToUM 
Co&tgi,   O^firrd.    Brititt   MuMtwat.    Ln 
Waiort,  Btq.  Ge.  R.  Baikei 

139.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  with  Tonuoii'*  nrinon 

of  the  New  TeMament    Lta  WUtm,  Btq.  Oe.  R.  BaAer 

140.  B.  "  The  Bible,"  of  Um  Oiumtui,  entire. 

Amton.  £■«  WBta*,  Btq.  Oe.  R  Bukei 

in.  T.  The  New  TMtBmBut,  Oenevan,  thia  yew,  bo* 
dated  alaa  at  the  md  1610. 

CMm'tLM,    BaHtfBridgtuaUr.Qe.'i.RtAm 
199.  T.  Tb«  New  TeatamanL    TcMuon'a  renaoa. 

^tg<ffWartaml>trg.  Ta.  R  BaAer 

141.  R"  The    Khte."    Roman   letter,    witli 

La  Ififam,  Btq.  Qe.  R  Baifcer 
IM  T.  The  NewTeatament.    Tobbod'i  revkiMi. 

£rl(M  JMwwm.  Lta  WUim.  Btq.  Te.  R.  Baikv 
143.B.  "Themble.  Tlut  i>,  the  Hoi;  Script- 
Tiea.  At  Gdinbtirgh,  Printed  In  Andro 
Halt,  and  ue  to  be  Kdd  at  hia  Baiih,  on  the 
North  aide  ofthe  gale,  a  hltle  beneath  the 
Cnaae."     Rtmmit.     ttatm't  CpI.  0:ffiml. 

Lta  mitm,  Btq.  Oe.  A.  HaK 
in.  T.  The  New  Teat,  of  thii  edk.  aold  •epanitelTl 

Oio.  Chabntn,  Stq.  Oe.  A.  Haft 
149.  B. "  The  Bible,"  with  Tomon'a  raTiaioa. 

EarlqrariilgtitUB:     Lta  Wilton,  Etq,  Oe.  R.  Baikei 
141  B. "  The  BibI*.''    Anman  type,  bat  the 
MM  venkn.  AB  Sonet  C4.  O^ord. 

Lta  miNB,  Btq.  Oe.  B.  But« 
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146.  B.  "The  Bible,"  orttteOencTBD,  cnlin. 

Lea  WiUm,  Btq.  Qe.  E.  BiAw  Bo.  1610 

146.  B.   'The  Bible."    The  CI«Da*u,  widi 
Tooison'e  rarnioD  ofthe  New Teelammt. 
BodUiatt.      Lambeth,     flkn  CalUgt.     All 

Hodtt  Colitgef  O^OTd.    Xea  Wiiion,  Eig.  Qe.  3.  Bufcei.  A»Lt61l 

147.  B.  ■■  The  Bible''    The  OeneTsn  Tereion, 
CQtue-  Sriiith  JUuasum.     Lamhaih. 

Lta  WUttm,  Etq.  0*.  E.  BailUT  -  te. 


-  In  the  praceiling  Lut,  it  mttj  have  been  obserfed,  there  are  DO  qaeattonnble  booki, 
and  jet  in  the  eoune  of  eigbt;-Ni  TeKn,  or  ap  to  the  period  Id  which  our  pieeenl  Ver- 
■UW  was  firat  publiihed,  there  bad  baea  ST8  edilioiu  or  Biblea  and  New  Teetamenle 
eeparalety.  Thie  givea  an  average  of  more  than  Otne  ediliona  annualiir.  Coald, 
howeaec,  oU  the  editiooe,  porticularl;  or  Tyndale'e  Ne<r  Teetameat,  be  verified,  of 
which,  to  n  ccrtaipl;,  a  number  eiiit,  itit]  anaacertained,  vte  are  novr  ridl;  pervoaded 
that  the  average  would,  at  the  least,  amount  to/our  editioiu  every  year.  All  the  vol- 
lumea  preceding  ihe  yeni  1560,  muU  be  conlemplHted  as  one  would  so  omdj  aDcieat 
,  VTkrrion,  after  a  long  and  severe  conflict.    Even  their  mutilated  remaii 

venerate j,  after  having  in  thr' ' ' '- ' 

the  Cnitb ;  but  having  auitair 
be  called  up  (o  the  present  m 
btougbl  about  an  1 
1^  te  increaiied. 

An  average,  however,  is  not  the  ant]'  view  which  should  be  taken  of  the  tatirt  peiiod. 
Eaeh  reign  is  couaidered  by  the  historian  u  having  a  chajacter  of  ila  own.  Thus,  in 
the  reign  a{  Biary.  rrom  1535  to  11)11,  after  which  he  began  to  frawn,  the  average  of 
publication  was  fully  three  editions  annually.  Before  ever  he  listeneil,  or  before  he 
was  ovemil^l,  of  the  New  Tertament  there  had  beeo  at  least  M  editinna  I  Daring 
the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  avAage  was  about  the  saoie,  or  above  three  issues 
annually.  The  brightest  period  was  lEai  alEdaard  VI.,  when  then  were  about  eight 
editions  for  every  year  he  reigned. 

We  have  ascertained  a  larger  number  ofthe  Bishops'  Version  than  has  ever  before 
been  menlioned,  or  32  dialinci  iaaucs.  But  it  may  now  be  observed,  that  instead  of 
thir^  ediliona  in  folio,  quarto,  and  octavo,  of  the  Genevan  Version,  piinl«d  from  I&60 
to  I61G,  as  Lewie  reported,  and  Newcqub,  with  many  othen,  have  repeated  down  la 
this  day.  we  may  now  very  safely  assert  that  by  that  year  there  had  been  at  leasC  ana 
luaidr^  and  Sftg  editions  of  Bibles  and  New  Testaments,  of  which  Ihe  reader  has  the 


is  day.  we  may  now  very  safely  assert  that  by  that  year  there  had  been  at 
vadr^  and  Sftg  editions  of  Bibles  and  New  Testaments,  of  which  Ihe  readi .. 

proof  before  him  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  editions,  even  by  the  year  1611. 
The  Bible  of  Pnrker,  or  the  Bishops'  Vacaion,  was  ^ver  again  prinled  after  Ih 

yeitr,  though  of  the  New  TesUmenI  there  were  editions  by  Barker  in  1614,  1615,  I6IT, 


and  1618.    But  the  Qenevan  Bible  atill  continaed  lo  be  issued,  and  by  the  Eioifs 

K inter,  as  well  v  <■'  Kdinburgb  and  Amateidam.     Thutf,  beaidea  four  edition*  of  uie 
ew  Tealament,  we  have  the  Qenevan  version  in  4(o,  reprinted  in  1613  both  at  Lon- 


folio,  and  by  Barker  stil^  in  1616.  In  quarto,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1633,  tai  aii  other 
ediliona,  all  anteilaled,  as  if  in  London,  and  in  1599.  Again  in  folio,  at  Xuisterdanl, 
1640,  and  two  editions  in  1614.  In  1649  Ihe  prufnJ  Verrion  was  printed  with  tb* 
Qenemn  notes  by  way  of  poshing  it  into  favor,  but  about  this  period  it  prevailed,  and 
look  the  place  it  has  occupied  ever  since, 

THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  OUR  PRESENT  VERSION. 

B.  "  The  Holy  Bible,  Conleyning  the  Old  Testament,  and  the.  New :  Newly  TYans- 
laled  out  of  the  Original!  tongues:  and  with  the  fbrmer  Translations  diligently 
compared  and  revised,  by  his  Haiestiea  apeciall  Comnndeinent.  Appoinledte  n 
reod  in  churches,  Imprinled  at  London  by  Robert  Barker,  Printer  to  lh&  Kings 
moat  Excellent  Maicstic.  Anno  Dom.  IGll."— N.  B.  It  has  been  said  that  Ihe 
British  Museum  haa  two  editions  of  this  year ;  but  Ihw  is  a  mistake.  The  tUk  o' 
1611  haabeen  affiled  to  tha  editions  ofl6i:i,  1617,  1634,  and  even  1640,  lo  makt 
apparently  five  copies:  ofthe  first,  but  there  certainly  was  no  second  edition  in  ION. 

T,  "Tho  New  Tcalamcnl  of  our  Lord  and  Sauiour  Jeeva  Cbriat.  Newly  translated, " 
Sk.    Our  present  version  in  the  aame  year,  very  rare.     An.  161 1,     lano. 
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THE  TRANSLATORS  TO  THE  READER. 
"  W«  Bie  10  Tar  off  ftttia  condemning  any  of  Iheir  laboon  that  traTeiJed  befbM  n*  in 
thii  kind,  utiier  in  thi>  iuid,  or  befond  (ea,  either  in  King  Henry'i  tiiin — or  Queen 
ElBKbeth'*— that  we  Bcknonledse  them  to  have  been  raii^  ap  of  God,  fiir  Ihe  boild- 
ing  and  ftamiihing  of  Hb  Church,  and  thej  deserve  to  be  ha^ofui,  and  of  poeteiitj 
in  everlaeting  remembiance." 

M  Reader  mar  now  trace  abo  .   . . 

1,  remaining  in  eiiie  from 

"  Therefore,  blened  be  the;,  and  honoured  be  their  name,  that  brake  the  ice.  and  . 
gave  the  onset  upon  that  which  Jielpetb  forward  to  the  laTiag  of  eoul*  t  Now,  what 
can  be  man  available  thereto,  than  lo  deliver  God'i  book  unto  Ood'i  people  in  S 
tongue  which  ther  undentand." 

"Tnily.  good  CbriBlian  Reader,  WB  never  thought  from  Ihe  beginning,  that  we  should 
need  to  make  a  new  TraoBlBlian,  noi  yet  to  mnke  of  a  bad  one  a  gooa,  but  lo  make  a 
good  wne  better ;  or  out  of  many  good  onea,  one  principal  good  om,  not  justly  to  bo  i 
accepted  against;  that  hath  baen  our  endeavour,  that  our  mark.  To  that  purpoM 
there  were  many  chosen,  that  were  greater  jn  other  men's  eyes  than  their  own,  uid 
that  ^ught  the  truth,  rather  than  their  own  praise." 

[t  is  well  that  these  tronslalon  so  eipresKd  themselves,  as  they  could  not  consislentty 
have  spoken  otherwise.i  For  whatever  were  the  instructions  given  lo'them,  such  was 
their  adherence  to  the  language  of  the  former  Tenions,  ihal,  ve^  happily,  the  transla- 
tion is  not  in  their  own  style.  It  is  not  the  language  of  their  own  ereface,  nnr  of  this 
reign  of  James  I.    The  gtyle  they  found  in  their  prototypes,  the  diction  and  phiaW' 
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